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Our Maritime Bugaboo-—By Peter B. Kyne 


RE is a Kuppenheimer 
style for young men that 


many a man of riper @ 


years would do well to adopt. 

A feature of the BLAKE is the spirited 
design and good workmanship, keeping 
the suit to modish lines, but on the safe 
side of the extreme. 

As to the question of emphasis, go as 
far as you like. The patterns and fabrics 
are there. 

You are the judge and the jury. You 
have the advantage of trying on your size 
before the mirror in various weaves and 
colors. 

The style is right, and the fit. 

There is an abiding sense of good 
clothes. 

The effect may be as lively or as sub- 
dued as you please. 

May we ask: do you buy your clothes 
or are they so/d to you? 

Do «you realize that there is a very 
practical buying advantage in knowing 
the make and kind of clothes you want? 

Do you know that this is the fastest- 
erowing Clothing House in America— 
because men are finding a new standard 
of value at the stores of Kuppenheimer 
dealers? 


Prices $20—$40 


Kuppenheimer Clothes are sold by a represent- 
ative store in nearly every Metropolitan center 
of the United States and Canada. Your name on 
a post card will bring you our Book of Fashions. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
CHICAGO” 
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Made in LaSalle and 
Peru. {ll., by Westclox 


—see who's here! 


EET little broth- 

er—baby Ben—the 
only alarm clock rated high 
enough to keep National 
company with Big Ben. 


baby Ben zs Big Ben in minia- 
ture—a well trained little time-piece 
with more good-natured gef-wps in 
that silvery-toned call than most 
alarms twice his size. 


He snugs cozily but business-like into 
any little spot or corner—fits the scheme of 
a dainty boudoir—makes himself wse/u/ on 
milady’s dressing table, or right at home in 
her traveling bag. 


baby Ben is just half the size of Big Ben; 
exactly 334 inches from /oot to ring. His 
face is clear and bold; his ring is silvery and 
cheerful—a wee bit sharper and softer than 
Big Ben’s, but just as insistent. 


Most jewelers have adopted baby Ben, and will 
gladly show him off. If not in stock, a money order 
addressed to Westclox, La Salle, I/fnois, will bring 
him prepaid. baby Ben and Big Ben are priced the 
same—$2.50 in the States; in Canada $3.00. 
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Look for the Grocer Who Shows this Display 


It means that he recommends Crisco for all cooking purposes—just as representative 
grocers all over the country are recommending it as a standard, high grade cooking fat. 


Make a thorough trial of Crisco now—perhaps in the White Cake or the Pastry shown 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Making 


You will find that Crisco makes cake as rich, as wholesome, as 
tasty as the best of creamery butter—and at half the cost. 


You will find that Crisco makes pastry that is flakier, lighter 
and easier to digest than the best lard you could use—and 
at even lower cost. 


You will find that Crisco does away with all smoke and 
smell in frying. 


If you want to know more about Crisco and the conditions under which it is prepared, send for the ‘‘ Calendar of 
Dinners’’. This cloth-bound, gold-stamped book contains, besides the story of Crisco, a different dinner menu 
for every day of the year and 615 recipes gathered and carefully tested by the well-known cooking authority, Marion 
Harris Neil. Address Dept. K-10, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing five 2-cent stamps. 
A paper-bound edition, without the “‘ Calendar of Dinners’’ and with 250 recipes, is free. 
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T IS probable that no other piece 

of legislation enacted by the Wil- 

son Administration has roused a 

more bitter storm of protest than 
the law recently passed and known as 
the La Follette Seamen’s Bill. 

The press has devoted much space 
to it and, all in all, the comment has 
been far from favorable to the pro- 
ponents of it. 

There is quite an audible cry for 
amendment of this bill—and this be- 
fore the measure has had a practical 
trial! The shipping men are so certain 
of the inevitably evil effects of it they 
are demanding in all seriousness that 
Congress reverse itself prior to the 
fourth day of next November, when 
the law goes into effect with reference 
to American ships. Foreign ships visit- 
- ing our ports will not come under its 
provisions until March 4, 1916. Uncle 
Sam has given foreign shipowners until 
then to learn of the reception that 
awaits them when they come a-trading. 

Just at present the attention of the country is centered on San Francisco, which 
appears to be the center of the storm of protest against the bill. In August the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, which for thirty years has operated a line of steamers between 
San Francisco and Panama, and San Francisco and Oriental ports, sold its five trans- 
pacific liners to the Atlantic Transport Company of Virginia—this, according to the 
statements of the company, in anticipation of the financial ruin that must encompass it 
should it attempt to compete with the Japanese lines under the confiscatory provisions 
of the La Follette Seamen’s Bill. 

As this article goes to press the last ship of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company is 
completing her last voyage under that house-flag. 

Another shipping concern—the Robert Dollar Company—also engaged in the 
operation of five cargo steamers in the transpacific trade, has sold two of its steamers, 
severed its traffic connection in this country in favor of a similar connection with a 
Canadian railroad, put back under British registry the two vessels it withdrew from 
British registry to sail under the American flag last September, and has announced its 
intention of moving its main office to Vancouver, British Columbia. Its steamers will 
no longer touch at American ports. 


Why the Shipping Concerns are Selling Out 


Neely these announcements, carried by the press associations to every 
newspaper in the country, have created a tremendous interest in the Seamen’s Bill. 
“Surely,’’ we argue, ‘‘these shipping companies must know their own business; and when 
they go out of business because of a certain oppressive law, is that not prima-facie evidence 
that the law is pernicious? Why, after Congress passed the Emergency Shipping Act, last 
September, to cope with conditions created by the European war, everybody said: ‘Now 
we shall have an American mercantile marine at last!’ Yet here we have the spectacle 
of two big steamship companies crowded out from under the protection of our flag, and 
everybody says the La Follette Seamen’s Bill will kill our mercantile marine instead of 
aiding it.” 

You have all heard the side of the Pacific Mail; now listen to another reason ascribed 
for their action in selling their ships and withdrawing from the transpacifie trade. It 
is not my reason, for I am not permitted to editorialize; it is the reason advanced by the 
father of the Seamen’s Bill, who, by the way, is not Senator La Follette but a former 
sailor, Andrew Furuseth, secretary of the Pacific Coast Sailors’ Union and president of 
the International Seamen’s Union. 

As a shipping company the Pacific Mail Steamship Company is, he points out, in 
a peculiar position, due to the fact that a majority of its capital stock is owned by a 
railroad, the Southern Pacific Company. Hence its ships are debarred, under the law, 
from using the Panama Canal. It may be that the Southern Pacific Company has only 
maintained the Pacific Mail Steamship Company in the transpacific trade because of 
the transcontinental freight the latter company brought to the parent company. — It 
seems probable that, with the passage of time, the ships of their competitors, operating 
to and from Atlantic Coast ports and ports in the Orient, via the Panama Canal, would 
have deprived the Pacific Mail Steamship Company—owned by the Southern Pacific 
Company—of much of the business formerly controlled in the Orient by the Pacific Mail 
before it had active competition via the Canal! 

The profits of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company have not, of late years, been large; 
and hence, for the Pacific Mail people to continue to operate under the Seamen’s Bill, in 
the face of competition that eventually would have eliminated them from the trans- 
pacific trade anyhow, did not appear attractive. So, like sensible business men, they 
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sold. their ships—five of them—at a 
reported price of $5,250,000, because 
now is the accepted time to sell ships. 
Nearly any old kind of bottom that 
will pass inspection is in brisk demand 
nowadays. To attempt to operate 
under the Seamen’s Bill, only to fail in 
the long run, when the European war 
should be over and the high prices for 
ships a thing of the past, would have 
been foolish, to say the least. So, as I 
say, they sold the transpacific boats 
in August; and they may or may not 
have sold for some vital reason other 
than the menace of the Seamen’s Bill. 

I shall, therefore, select to represent 
the owners’ point of view in this article 
Mr. Robert Dollar, of the Dollar line 
of steamships. He seems an appro- 
priate person to represent capital, too, 
for he has a great white dollar sign 
painted on the funnels of each of his 
five big freighters and on two steam 
schooners running coastwise. I have 
known Mr. Dollar and his sons for 
fifteen years. On the other hand, I have known, for an equal period, Andrew Furuseth, 
the man who raised the Pacific Coast sailor to his present pleasant position in the scheme 
of things nautical. Furuseth and Dollar, out of business hours, entertain a profound 
respect for each other. I have known, in the days when I was employed in a shipping 
office, of instances where Dollar led the shipowners in a fight against Furuseth; and 
I have seen Dollar and Furuseth together driving the shipowners into line; and, when 
a ship’s crew got out of hand and off on the wrong tack, I have seen Furuseth whip 
them into line with nothing more terrible than a glance from his piercing eyes. 


Number Thirteen, the Unlucky Section of the Law 


F COURSE the Seamen’s Bill, of necessity, had to be conceived in the brain of a person 
fairly intimate with salt water and the men that go down toitinships; also, he must 

be familiar with.the laws that have governed those men almost since Noah built his Ark. 
There is only one person in the shipping world with brains enough to have conceived 
that bill, and that person is Andrew Furuseth, who for fifteen years of his life was a 
sailor before the mast. The bill, therefore, was conceived in his brain; for twenty 
years it has been gestating there; for seventeen years Andrew Furuseth has bobbed up 
serenely at every session of Congress, and always with some new scheme to make life 
easier for the poor sailor at sea. He wasted a sinful lot of ammunition on the Republican 
Party, but when Woodrow Wilson was elected Andrew took heart of hope and commenced 
banging away withredoubled fervor, until, on the fourth day of last March, the President 
signed the Seamen’s Bill—and it was all over but the cheering by the sailors and the 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth by the shipowners. 

First of all, let me nail a canard that has gained some circulation—the charge that the 
Seamen’s Bill was not thoroughly investigated as to its merits and demerits before the 
Congressional Committee on Mercantile Marine and Fisheries reported it to the House. 
It received the weightiest kind of investigation—about ten pounds of it, I should say, 
because I have just finished reading it all. In justice to the sailor, therefore, the shipping 
man who says the owners did not get a square deal before the committee is talking 
through his hat. 

Shipping men who testified tell me that they were subjected to discourteous treatment 
at times during the examination by the committee. After reading the transcript of 
testimony, one can hardly agree with this. On one or two occasions there was a bit of 
flurry between a shipowner and the congressmen who questioned him. However, this 
is a negligible charge. The one that really interests the public is that when the sun 
rises over the Pacific on the morning of November 5, 1915, it will not shine down on the 
American flag floating from the main truck of a single freight or passenger boat running 
between Pacific Coast ports and the Orient. 

This statement is quite true. There were only seven such boats in the trade to begin 
with; five of them are already sold and the other two have gone, or shortly will go, 
under British registry.. Noroom for argument there. What we want to know, therefore, 
is the reason why this should be so. Andrew Furuseth says there is no legitimate reason; 
but the shipowner sighs and points to section thirteen of the new Seamen’s Bill, which 
provides that all vessels of the United States, on and after November 4, 1915, shall 
carry crews of which not less than seventy-five per cent shall be able to understand 
any order that may be given them by their officers. The owners have translated this 
to read: “who shall speak the English language.’’ This, however, is merely twiddle- 
deedee and twiddledeedum. The owners claim that to operate under the said section 
thirteen would mean an annual deficit so large that the patriotic thrill attendant on 
watching Old Glory flapping in the soft Pacific breezes is not sufficient inducement for 
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the transpacific shipowner to continue in business. So the 
Pacific Mail has gotten out, the Dollar Line is hunting fora 
way out, and the James J. Hill interests, which operate 
one vessel—the Minnesota—are making a noise like an 
insane Fourth. 

I make the statement now that, with the exception of 
the owners operating transpacific lines, no shipowner who 
flies the American flag has any legitimate kick coming on 
the effect of this bill. Any shipowner who employs white 
labor need not go out of business. In the first place, it 
does not affect Great Lakes or coastwise shipping a par- 
ticle, except to make the ships safer to travel on; and a 
lot of small fry are yelling murder because they are forced 
to invest in lifeboats, liferafts and life preservers. Dismiss 
that. Any new proposition that spells expense is always 
an outrage, because “it never had to be done before.’ 
People forget that the world wags on and that we are 
being educated right along. 

The coastwise and Great Lakes shipping always has 
employed white labor; ninety-five per cent of the coast- 
wise crews speak the English language, and, on the Pacific 
Coast at least, coastwise sailors are the best-paid and best- 
fed sailors under heaven. They average about seventy 
dollars a month “‘and found.” 

For the sake of argument, however, I shall go through 
the bill from end to end. I have before me a reprint of 
the bill prepared by the American Steamship Association, 
with a digest of changes in the law. It commences with a 
definition of the bill, as follows: 


An Act to promote the welfare of American seamen in 
the merchant marine of the United States; to abolish 
arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion and to 
secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation 
thereto; and to promote safety at sea. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

That section forty-five hundred and sixteen of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States be and is hereby 
amended.-to read as follows: 

“SECTION 4516. In case of desertion or casualty result- 
ing in the loss of one or more of the seamen, the master 
must ship, if obtainable, a number equal to the number of 
those whose services he has been deprived of by desertion 
or casualty, who must be of the same or higher grade of 
rating with those whose places they fill, and report the 
same to the United States consul at the first port at which 
he shall arrive, without incurring the penalty prescribed 
by the two preceding sections. This section shall not 
apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts.’ 


Other Provisions for Sailors’ Protection 


HE shipowners—by which term I refer tothe American 

Steamship Association—do not object to this. The 
changes are merely verbal and not material, and refer to 
the subject of undermanning of vessels. Revised Statute 
Number 4463, as amended April 2, 1908, applying to 
vessels of the United States, is still in effect and reads as 
follows: 


If any vessel is deprived of the services of any member 
of the crew without the consent, fault or collusion of the 
master, Owner, or any person interested in the vessel, the 
vessel may proceed on her voyage, if in the judgment of 
the master she is sufficiently manned for such voyage. 

If the master shall fail to explain in writing such de- 
ficiency in the crew to the local inspectors within twelve 
hours of the time of the arrival of the vessel at her desti- 
nation, he shall be liable to a penalty of fifty dollars. If 
the vessel shall have been insufficiently manned in the 
judgment of the local inspectors, the master shall be liable 
to a penalty of five hundred dollars. 


Section two provides for the division of the sailors, while 
at sea on vessels of more than one hundred tons gross 
register, into at least two watches, and the engine crew 
into three watches. It also provides that seamen shall not 
be shipped to work alternately in the fireroom and on deck, 
though there is no penalty prescribed for violation of this 
latter provision. If not observed the seaman has the right 


to immediate discharge, with the full pay earned. This 
section also provides that nine hours shall constitute a 
day’s work in harbor; it also provides that seamen shall 
not perform unnecessary labor on Sundays, New Year’s 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas. 

Some owners object to this. The majority of owners do 
not object, however, because the majority of owners are 
humane, and this is a humane provision. I am given to 
understand that the clause prohibiting alternate labor on 
deck and in the fireroom was included to do away with this 
practice on the Great Lakes, where vessels have been so 
undermanned that when making up to a dock there would 
not be enough deck hands to handle their lines and 
make them fast, and men would have to be called up 
from the fireroom to assist. Figure it out for yourself: 
Temperature in the fireroom, say, one hundred and fifteen. 
Temperature on the dock, forty or fifty. Pneumonia, 
cramps, other ills? Rather! Moreover, there appears to 
be no valid reason why aman, having performed the labor 
for which he has definitely been hired, should, when off 
watch in the engine room, be routed out of a sound sleep 
just to cut down expense for the owner. 


Spending Money at Every Port 


ECTION 4529 Revised Statutes has been amended, the 

only changes being to give the seaman the right to 
collect two days’ pay instead of one, as formerly, for 
every day his wages are withheld from him beyond the 
period of payment prescribed by law. 

Section 4530 Revised Statutes has been amended to give 
the seaman the right to demand half of his wages earned at 
each port, after five days of service, and the owner is not 
allowed to contract himself out of this obligation in the 
shipping articles. We shall therefore have to have some 
new shipping articles printed—a small matter. If the 
sailor demands some spending money under this section 
and the skipper refuses his request, on the ground that the 
sailor intends to go ashore and get drunk, thus delaying 
the ship, then the sailor has the right to become offended 
and quit his job; and the master must pay him off in full 
then and there. Captains and mates quiver under this 
section, because on them the blow falls heaviest. They 
figure that the sailor has no right to celebrate until the 
voyage is over; but Andrew Furuseth figures that even 
a sailor has a right to the pursuit of happiness. Still, a 
great many people object to anybody getting drunk; so 
why pick on the sailor? Any objection to this clause will 
doubtless be predicated on the ancient grounds on which 
all protests against innovations have been founded: Why 
should a thing be done when it has never been done be- 
fore? This section was fought very bitterly in committee, 
for a reason which I shall refer to later. cape : 

Section 4551 Revised Statutes. has been amended to 
provide that, on complaint in writing, signed by the first 
and second officers, or a majority of the crew of any vessel, 
while in a foreign port, such. vessel is in an unsuitable 
condition to go to sea for any of many reasons, or that 
provisions, stores, and so on, are not or have not been 
wholesome, and so on, then the individual whose official 
duty it is to investigate such complaints shall make due 
investigation and take action in accordance with the law 
already made and provided. 

This change is trifling, though some owners who fear the 
union-sailor bugaboo profess to see danger in it. For- 
merly it was necessary to have at least one officer sign such 
complaint, with the crew, but now a majority of the crew 
can make the complaint without the consent of an officer. 
Nobody worries about this change in the law. If one has 
ever read Samuel Plimsoll’s book entitled Our Seamen: 
an Appeal—and few have, for the number printed was 
limited and the book was published in 1872—one has been 
appalled to read the cases he cites where a provision of 
this kind in the British law would have saved an incalcu- 
lable number of human lives. Plimsoll cites many concrete 


cases of sailors who deserted their ships rather than go to 
sea in the “floating coffins’”—this after they had signed 
articles! Under the law—we have the same law in opera- 
tion in the United States to-day, and it will not be repealed 
by the Seamen’s Bill until November fourth of this year— 
these men were arrested and given long prison sentences. 
Plimsoll shows where, in many such instances, the law was 
actually humane, in that the ships the men deserted 
foundered at sea while the deserting crew languished safely 
in jail. 

Section two of the act entitled An Act to Amend the 
Laws Relating to Navigation, approved March 3, 1897, 
has been amended to provide more space for crew quarters 
on merchant vessels of the United States the construction 
of which shall have been begun after the passage of this 
act, with the exception of yachts, pilot boats, or vessels of 
less than one hundred tons register. This request on the 
part of the sailors met with no objection. It was very 
moderate; ‘in fact, vessels recently constructed provide 
more space than the new law renders it mandatory on them 
to supply. 

The bill provides for heating, lighting, draining and 
sanitation of crew quarters. There is also provision made 
for asick bay on vessels employing a certain number of men 
in their crews; also, provision is made for decent washing 
facilities. All of thisisasitshould be. For many years we 
have had building inspectors whose duty it has been to see 
that tenements were constructed with some view to light, 
space and sanitation for their unfortunate tenants, and it 
is high time the sailor had an even break in this regard. 
The section provides a fine of not less than fifty dollars and 
not more than five hundred for violation. 

Section 4596 Revised Statutes provides for the abolition 
of arrest and imprisonment of seamen who desert froma ship 
in a foreign port. Many owners, among them Mr. Dollar, 
are heartily in favor of this provision. The sailor is the only 
individual under the protection of the Stars and Stripes 
who has never been accorded the protection of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; and the law might as well be repealed, since it has 
been for the past twenty years practically a dead letter 
anyhow. Occasionally, however, some foreign sailor de- 
serting in a United States port is made amenable to this 
law. There are sporadic cases of its enforcement, and it 
might as well, by legislative enactment, be put out of its 
misery entirely. 


The End of the Bucko Mate 


Shiite owners make much of the fact that this was brought 
into the argument, claiming that Furuseth dragged it 
in and raved about the poor, downtrodden sailor, and the 
indignity of making a slave catcher of the United States, 
merely to gain sympathy for his bill. Well, he was clearly 
within his rights, no matter why he brought the matter up; 
until the thing was officially killed it could always be 
invoked at will! It was good ammunition in a fight—very 
high explosive—and who ever heard of a sailor supporting 
the etiquette of contest made famous by the late Marquess 
of Queensberry? 

Section 4596 has been amended to define more clearly 
the punishment that may be given a sailor for various 
maritime crimes and misdemeanors. It is designed to 
eliminate impromptu bouts with skin gloves on the high 
seas, and forever relegates the belaying pin to the uses for 
which that nautical implement was originally invented. 
Many skippers apprehend a lessening of discipline because 
of this section; however, it is probable that in this respect 
their apprehensions are premature. In the days when a 
sailor was brutalized it is true that a bucko mate had to 
“put the fear of God into a new crew and show it who was 
who” before he felt that he was doing his whole duty. 
However, the old order changeth: ‘Other times, other 
customs.”’ 

Section 4600 Revised Statutes is amended to define the 
duties of consular officers, ships’ officers and masters in 
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dealing with cases of insubordination. It affects. only 
American vessels in foreign ports and is a trifling matter 
to which no owner has any objection. 

Section 4611 Revised Statutes has been amended to pro- 
hibit flogging and all other forms of corporal punishment, 
provides a punishment for conviction thereof, and designates 
the procedure to be followed by the master in the event of 
flogging or other corporal punishment having been inflicted 
by one of his officers. Failure to bring the offender to book 
as provided shall render the master, the vessel or her own- 
ers liable to damages to the person illegally punished by 
such officer. 

A wail has gone up, not because flogging has been 
abolished—for it is long since flogging, spread-eagling, 
hanging by the thumbs, keelhauling and other gentle 
maritime pastimes went out of fashion; hence, all that was 
required was a law to kill the custom entirely, thus pre- 
venting sporadic outbursts—but because of the provision 
that makes the ship and its owners liable to damage in the 
event of the master’s ‘‘passing the buck’? when one of his 
Officers flays a “‘savage.”’ 

It is, I believe, a well-grounded principle of the law that 
an employee is responsible for the acts of his servants so far 
as they apply to the service in which said employee may be 
employed. At any rate, in California we have an Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act that says so. When a master knows 
what will happen to him if he permits his mate to escape 
after flogging or otherwise maltreating a sailor he will act 
accordingly. I once saw a skipper knock a harmless’ and 
inoffensive man down because the fellow got in his way. 


Had this law been in operation then, that skipper would 
have restrained his athletic impulse. 

Section twenty-three of the act entitled An Act to 
Amend the Laws Relating to American Seamen, for the 
protection of such seamen and to promote commerce, 
approved December 21, 1898, is amended to provide five 
quarts of water and two ounces of butter a day for each 
sailor, instead of four quarts and one ounce, as heretofore. 
This the owners consider a great joke, declaring it was 
“only stuck in the bill to gain sympathy’’; and, in proof 
of this, to the Committee on Mercantile Marine and Fish- 
eries they proffered their regular bills of fare as Exhibit A. 
In the majority of ships the sailor gets all the water and 
butter he desires; in fact, in deep-water ships many 
masters muster the men at the beginning of a voyage and 
say: “Now, men, how shall I feed you?) My way, or 
according to the Government schedule?” and they always 
want to feed the skipper’s way. 

Andrew Furuseth admits all this, but says: ‘That 
clause was not inserted to gain sympathy, though God 
knows the sailor needs all the sympathy he can get. I 
know of many cases in ships along the Atlantic Coast 
where the men were fed less than the Government scale; 
and the food, moreover, was deficient in quality. In the 
majority of ships there are no grounds for complaint; but 
we always have to provide against that class of owner who 
tries to save a little money by cutting down on the food 
supply. And I assure you such owners do exist.” 

Of course, too, there are to be found miserly masters who 
begrudge a sailor anything more than the plainest of food, 


and not a great deal of that; and there are miserable own- 
ers who will discharge a master who permits his store bills 
to rise over a certain arbitrary mark. Ten years ago, in the 
Pacific Coast shipping trade we used to figure fifty cents 
a day for each sailor, but that has since gone up to from 
sixty-five to sixty-eight cents a day. 

Section twenty-four of the act above referred to, approved 
December 21, 1898, is also amended to put the crimps out 
of business. Crimps from time immemorial have exploited 
the sailor and- it is time the practice ceased. Under this 
section no person can take any money from a sailor for 
offering or procuring him employment on a vessel, and it is 
made unlawful for the master or owners to pay a seaman any 
wages until he has earned them. Crimps have often pro- 
cured an assignment of one or two months’ pay from the 
sailor, with the captain’s connivance, and by right of 
ancient custom that was the crimp’s rake-off, in addition 
to his blood money; but it has gone by the board now. A 
seaman is not allowed to make any allotment of his wages 
except in writing, examined, signed and approved by the 
United States Shipping Commissioner, and duly noted on 
the shipping articles; and then only to his grandparents, 
parents, wife, sister or children. Under the law a sailor 
cannot make an allotment even to his brother! Any person 
who falsely swears he is a relative within the scope of this 
requirement will be suitably punished; the law applies 
also, with equal force, to foreign vessels within the waters 
of the United States, and no clearance may be granted aship 
until her shipping articles shall first have been presented 
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of the deftest sewing women in 

Carthage, sat buried waist-deep in 
billows of white satin. She was stitching 
a trousseau together—another and a younger 
woman’s trousseau—and her heart was so 
needled with envy that she turned her head 
aside lest her tears fall on the woven cream 
and curdle it. 

Not but what she could have been mar- 
ried if she had had a mind to. She could 
have been married at the time when this 
bride-to-be, this Coralie Bevans, was a little 
snip in kilts. Miss Posey had been sewing 
for the Bevanses then, making Coralie’s first 
shoe-top school dresses. On one of the eve- 
nings of that period, Horace Clum, call- 
ing on Miss Posey, had mastered his 
Adam’s apple long enough to explode a 
long-prepared proposal in an inarticu- 
late jumble. “Say, Clarastellar, whad 
joo say ’f I’s t’ say, ‘Le’s git married,’ 
huh? Whad joo say?” 

The words were homely, but the 
thought was divine, and Clarastella 
always remembered how she had answered 
with demure deliberation—she had to speak 
slowly to keep her heart from popping out 
of her lips. : 

“Why, I guess I’d sa-ay, ‘Aw—all ri-ght, 
Hodes 

Her little whalebone ribs creaked again 
with memory of how strong he was. He had 
big arms and he could throw a mule, and he 
forgot that he was not tightening a cinch 
round a saddle-horse. 

He hurt her till she cried and then he was 
ashamed and afraid till he almost cried too. 
She smiled at the memory of his remorse, 
smiled so widely that her tears slid down 
into the corners of her mouth and she tasted 
them. 

She remembered what her mother had said 
when she told her: 

“Well, it’s about time Hod Clum was 
toein’ the mark. That rockin’-chair he sits 
in has wore a rut in the porch floor.’’ 

Clarastella remembered these things with 
a brackish smile when she made Coralie 
Bevans’ first wedding gown. 

Five years later she remembered them 
again, for five years later she was waist-deep 
in Coralie’s second wedding gown. 

Meanwhile she had sewed on the mourn- 
ing clothes that Coralie wore for her first 
husband. She had stitched the tremendous 
crépe veil to the profoundly black hat. 

Clarastella, working on the second wed- 
ding gown, did not turn her head aside to 
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save the fabric from her tears. There were 
no tears to drip from the dry eaves of her 
weary eyes. Only the smile was there. She 
had learned to face life with a dry smile. 

A kind of tremor, half giggle and half 
shiver, agitated her as she mused: 

““Coralie’s had two husbands while I’ve 
been getting one, and I haven’t got him. 
Funny thing, life, when you come to think of 
it! Awful funny the way folks’ lives turn 
out!” 

She wondered if she would still be an old 
maid when the time came to make up 
j Coralie’s final nuptial robe. It certainly 
ee. seemed so, for a few years later there she 

‘se was again in Coralie’s house, making new 
dresses for Coralie’s seven-year-old daughter 
by her first husband. 

Also she was letting out some of Coralie’s 
own clothes, for Coralie was plumper now, 
more beautiful than ever, perhaps, plump 
and glowing, at that high crisis of beauty 
when the flower has reached the fruit, and 
the fruit is ripe. 

By this time old Miss Posey was so fa- 
miliar a presence in Coralie’s homes that 
Coralie treated her like a veteran chair or a 
section of wall paper. The proof of that came 
out one day when Clarastella slipped down- 
stairs to ask Coralie if she wanted the button- 
holes worked through, or did she want hooks 
an’ eyes on, or maybe would she use patent 
snappers? She hunted all over downstairs 
for Coralie and finally peeked into the parlor 
and said: 

““Coralie, do you want I should Oh, 
excuse me! I didn’t know you had com- 
p’ny.” 

Clarastella’s eyesight was getting a little 
slow. She had to stare at objects more than 
sewing-length away, and study them a little 
really to see them. 

Now she had a blurred impression that 
Coralie was breaking out of the arms of a 
man. Instinctively Clarastella had gasped 
for pardon and retreated to the foot of the 
stairs. But, as she paused to gather breath 
for the climb, she began to see that the man 
embracing Coralie was not her husband but 
Bruce Imrie. 

This hateful fact had to be thought as 
slowly as it had been seen. While she stood 
pondering it, she heard Bruce Imrie’s voice 
saying: 

“Great Scott, what’ll she think?” 

She heard Coralie laugh and say: 

“Oh, it’s only old Miss Posey. She doesn’t 
think. She can’t see farther than the end of 
her needle.” 
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Clarastella started up the stairs. Coralie’s remark was 
a heavy burden, like a trunk on her old spine. And besides 
she was shaky in the limbs—Miss Posey did not have 
legs—from the horror of what she had witnessed. 
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LARASTELLA was bewildered almost more than she 

was shocked by Coralie’s astounding lightness. As a 
girl Coralie had been loved by many of the young fellows, 
but principally besieged by Bruce Imrie and Walt 
Braisted. They had fought for her and she had pitted 
them against each other shamelessly. Then suddenly 
she up and married Walt Braisted. 

Clarastella had sewed a good deal for Mrs. Braisted, 
made the first and second babies’ clothes, and turned 
Walt’s cuffs and made his nightgowns, and even 
mended his socks for the negligent Coralie. She had 
known how stormily they lived; he drank and she 
flirted. They quarreled recklessly, and made up, and 
loved again with outrageous sentimentality, whether 
Miss Posey were within earshot or eyeshot or not. 

Then Walt died and Coralie mourned him fiercely. 
She could not load the crépe on thick enough and she 
cried desperately. But by and by she was complain- 
ing that crépe was stifling, and finally that it was 
depressing! Miss Posey had supposed that that was 
what folks wore it for. 

But Coralie looked grand in black, a lily in an oynx 
vase; and Bruce Imrie began to flutter round her again. 
He brought candy for the children and played with them 
till they grew to love him and to call him Uncle Bruce. 
Mrs. Posey wondered what Walt Braisted was thinking 
of that—wherever he was—if he was anywhere. But 
Bruce Imrie played better with children and widows than 
he worked among men; he never had any money ahead 
and owed everybody he could. 

Meanwhile Coralie, in her fetching black, fetched a 
rival, old Alex—pronounced Ellick—Crofoot, who owned 
the flour mill and real estate and mortgages till you 
couldn’t rest. Bruce Imrie was furious with jealousy and 
threatened to wring the old miser’s neck; but, the first 
thing anybody knew, Coralie confessed that she was going 
to marry Mr. Crofoot. And she did. Bruce Imrie took 
on terrible, and demonstrated openly what liquor can do 
to a man once he devotes himself to it. 

Folks made a lot of fun of the Crofoots. Hod Clum 
called them the worst-matched team ever put in double 
harness. But he said that old Alex as usual got the best 
of the swap; for she made his third wife, and he was only 
her second husband. 

Clarastella moved over into the big Crofoot house soon 
after Coralie did. Coralie had been looking to buy her 
clothes in Chicago and St. Louis now that she was rich, 
but Alex did not propose that she should squander his 
savings. He was as close as a steel trap, and Coralie had 
to call Miss Posey in again. The old skinflint objected 
even to her. He resented every stitch that Miss Posey 
made for Coralie or for the two little Braisted children. 
He was sharp in his speech with Miss Posey, and Miss 
Posey disliked him as heartily as she permitted herself to 
dislike anybody. In fact, she disliked him better than 
anybody else in town. 

She could hardly blame Coralie for not loving the old 
reprobate. But that was far from saying that she approved 
of Coralie’s allowing Bruce Imrie to begin coming to see 
her again, and in the daytime when Alex was at his mill. 
And now the climax had been reached; Coralie was caught 
in Bruce Imrie’s arms. It was inevitable, yet almost unbe- 
lievable. 

Clarastella was a normal. purveyor of gossip. It was 
part of a sewing woman’s prestige and part of her function 
to keep up a healthful circulation of family secrets. Clara- 
stella had extraordinary means for discovering them, and 
in the long hours of work her tongue would naturally clack 
a little. 

But there were some secrets that were too wicked for 
her to publish, secrets that soiled the brain that harbored 
them, secrets that nice folks could not lay tongue to. 
Clarastella would never have breathed the Crofoot scandal 
to a soul, except that she had to tell her mother about it 
when she got home, especially as she wanted advice. She 
wanted to know if she ought to continue sewing in a house 
where such goings-on were going on. Old Mrs. Posey 
treated Clarastella as if she were still a foolish and reckless 
child. Her own curiosity had been fed, and she had a 
wealth of town scandals—the only wealth some people 
have. She answered Clarastella with grimness: 

“‘T guess you’re old enough to mind your own business. 
It’s not like as if Bruce Imrie was trying to make up to 
you. Coralie Crofoot may be bad, but her money’s as good 
as the next one’s; and her children got to have duds same 
as everybody’s children, and so has she. Wicked as she is, 
it would be wickeder to let her go nekked. We need the 
money and they need the clo’es.”’ 

So Clarastella went back to the house of intrigue as 
timorously as if it were full of ghosts. Coralie, believing 
that Clarastella had noticed nothing, ignored the incident, 
and it was more comfortable for Clarastella to act as if it 
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had never happened. But she could not help pondering 
the contrast with her own lot. 

Coralie had had two husbands and two children and a 
lover, while Clarastella was still engaged to Hod Clum. 
Hod still came to see her. She was the only woman he ever 
called on. He was the only man that ever called on her, 
the only one she ever allowed to come round. Not that 
anybody else ever tried to storm her front porch, but if 
they had have, she wouldn’t have. 
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HE reason Hod had never married Clarastella was 

simple enough. The evening after the ancient event of 
his proposal he had called on her again. When he came 
through the gate he let it slam shut after him. That 
showed Clarastella, waiting on the porch, that Hod was 
not himself. He stomped up the steps as if he were trying 
to drive them into the ground. His long face seemed to 
be a foot longer. Clarastella waited under the shelter of 
the moonflower for him to speak, and he said, without 
stopping to kiss her: 

“You r’member my askin’ you last night to marry me?” 

“Yes,’”’ said Clarastella. 

‘Well, I got to take it back. I can’t get married.” 

“All right, Hod, if you don’t want to,” she sighed. 

“But I do want to—more’n anything else on this earth, 
but I’can’t.” 

“Why can’t you, Hod?” 

“Maw won’t let me.” 

Clarastella had laughed right out in his face, to think of 
a big lummox, like what he was, saying such a thing, and 
him six foot high in his stockin’ feet, and his mother a mite 
of a thing and sickly at that. : 

Hod did not smile at Clarastella’s raillery. He simply 
said in a tone of gigantic agony: 

“T can’t, Clarastella, that’s all. Igotnorightto! She’s 
m’ mother, and she’s been a good mother to me, and she’s 
had a hard life, and I got no right to go against her wishes.”’ 

Clarastella, in the sudden ruins of her palace, cried out 
before she could think: 

““Nobody’s asking you, Hod, to go against your mother. 
All I ask is, why is your mother goin’ against me?” 

“Oh, no reason a-tall, no reason a-tall, Clarastella. She 
thinks you’re a good woman and all that, but—well—I 
guess she’s kind of jealous. She was that way with paw. 
He was away so much of the time on the livery business— 
it keeps a man goin’ all hours—and then he got killed in 
that runaway. She’s had a hard life, like I said, and I’m 
all she’s got. She don’t seem to want to lose me.” 
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He was scarlet with shame for such boastfulness, and 


_ Clarastella was pale with the shame of seeming to plead 


her own cause. Still, she had to put herself right enough 
to say: 

“T wasn’t allowin’ to take you away from her, Hod.” 

“T know you wa’n’t, Clarastella, and I told maw so.” 

“‘Wha’d she say?” 

“She just begun to ery. She kep’ sayin’ that nobody 
cared anything for her since paw was took. She said she 
was useless and in the way, and she wished she was 
dead. It’s a tur’ble thing to see an old woman cry 
like a little girl’s broke her doll, and I said, just to 
comfort her and git her quieted down, I says: ‘Don’t 
you worry, maw, I’ll never leave you,’ I says. ‘I 
promise you I won’t get married long as you live,’ 
says I.” 

Clarastella could hardly imagine a woman who 
would not refuse such a sacrifice, but she mumbled: 

““What she say to that?” 

“She just begun to laugh and take on, and say I 
was a good boy and always was, and I’d always took 
care of her and I always would, and nobody could come 
between us. I never would have thought it, but she’s kind 
of old, you know, and poorly in health, and she ain’t had 
much fun. She’s wore black for paw now for twenty years. 
She’s awful hard to change, once she gets her mind set on 
anything.” : 

Clarastella knew that small-town soul and the sublime 
obstinacies it was capable of. She was not of the sort that 
butts its head into a stone wall and blames the wall for 
being stone and for being there. She felt sorrier for Hod 
than for herself, for he was groaning. 

“T’m just nearly dyin’ to marry you, Clarastella, but 
you see how it is. I hadn’t ought to—so I can’t!” 

He was like that, Hod was. ‘I hadn’t ought to” and 
“‘T can’t”’ were all one and the same to him. 

Clarastella had recognized the granite in his virtue. 
He was as stubborn in a decision as his mother. She was 


"a Bodine and the Bodines were that a way. 


She laid down her dreams of marriage, as she would lay 
down a bright fabric she had fancied and picked up and 
priced in the drygoods store and found too costly for her 
purse. She said: 

“T understand, Hod. Don’t think anything more 
about it.” 

But when she had sent him home she had to run to her 
mother. Like a little disappointed girl again, she had to 
run and fall down at her mother’s knee and bury her face 
in that old lap and ery. 

She had not cried so honestly since she was a little girl 
and a wagon had run over the mud pies she was baking 
for her mother. It was an immense relief to have what is 
called ‘‘a good cry.’’ It washed out her sultry heart as a 
thunderstorm and a torrent of rain replenish a dusty, swel- 
tering air. It gave her courage to face another drought. 
Perhaps when her strength of endurance was spent it would 
rain again in her parched soul. 

She gave Hod up, but he did not give her up. He tried 
to stay away for her sake, but the next Wednesday evening 
he moped past her yard two or three times. . She called out 
to ask him why he didn’t come in. 

He said he had taken his mother to prayer meeting and 
he was waiting for her. He didn’t feel like going in 
himself. Then he began to call on Clarastella every Wed- 
nesday night till they changed the prayer meeting over to 
Thursday, as they had in some of the cities. It was a 
sacrilegious innovation to many, especially to old Alex 
Crofoot, who raged: 

““They ain’t changed Sabbath evening service over to 
Monday yit, but they’re just as liable to as not, with their 
newfangled heathenish notions.”’ 

Hod called thereafter on Thursday evenings, also on 
Sunday evenings. He took his mother to church and left 
her there and sat on Clarastella’s porch during the sum- 
mer, or in the settin’ room when the evenings drew on 
cold. Just before the meeting would be letting out he 
would look at his big watch, snap the lid shut with the 
sound of a cap pistol, and hoist himself to his feet, saying: 

“Well, I guess I got to mosey along.” 

His mother had tried to persuade him to go to church 
with her, but he drew the line there. He was known in 
town as a stubborn and godless man. Of course, being a 
livery-stable keeper he had little use for sacred words 
except round the horses and mules. He respected other. 
folks’ beliefs and never argued much, but a team of oxen 
could not have hauled him into a pew. Even when Car- 
thage imported a famous revivalist and he brought to the 
mourner’s bench nearly every other churchless wretch in 
town, he could not seem to revive Hod Clum. 

His mother knew his balky streaks and even she did not 
dare to oppose his calling on Clarastella. It hurt her 
sensitive soul excruciatingly, but she never let on to Hod. 

Sometimes, when his mother was especially feeble, Hod 
would take her to the church in a buggy. At first he would 
ask Clarastella to go for a ride with him, and she could 
not have felt more exhilarated if the hack horse and the 
rattletrap had been a crimson limousine. But she soon 
realized that Hod was as weary of driving, when evening 
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came, as she was of needlework. She had no more right to 
take him driving than he would have had to bring her his 
torn horse blankets to mend for amusement. So she told 
him she would rather stay at home. She said it made her 
nervous to ride. 

In the matter of staying home from church Clarastella’s 
conscience was salved by the fact that it was a sacrifice 
to her. i 

The gathering of the neighbors, coming to the big barn 
of a church like twilight cattle swinging back from the 
pastures, the music, the privilege of lifting one’s voice in 
evensong, the sonorous eloquence of the Scriptures, the 
siesta luxury of prayer, the comfort of repentance, the 
renewed promise of mansions in the skies for people who 
stayed good in their little frame cottages—these were 
important delights in lives that had no opportunity and 
no money and no tolerance for moving pictures, balls, 
cards, theaters and operas. 

Clarastella still had her Sabbath mornings for her own. 
She taught a class in what she never called the Sunday 
school, and she rebuked the blasphemous little curiosities 
that asked too many questions about Jonah’s submarine 
exploit or Lot’s saline wife. 

Afterward there was church, and that was the week’s 
great festival. 

They had a right good sopranna, had her voice culter- 
vated in Chicago; yes, took two terms of a lady who’d 
studied abroad or leastways in Noo York. 

The organist, Mr. Norman Maugans, played fine too. 
He was not stingy with the stops and he had a powerful 
foot on the pedals, and the pipes roared like what she 
supposed the ocean would have roared, if she had ever 
heard the ocean roar. There was the prayer and then the 
sermon—good long ones. Some folks said old Doctor 
Melford was the champion long-distance prayer and ser- 
monizer west of the Mississippi, but what did Clarastella 
care how long he preached? Where had she to go that she 
should be in a hurry? She had no place to go when he got 
through but back home to her maw and the Sunday 
dinner-getting. 

The clothes and hats of the women were an added 
attraction to Clarastella too. She was as much interested 
in what the congregation wore as Doctor Moresmith was 
in the way they coughed or stayed at home. And then 
there was the pride of seeing her own work worn by some 
of the best people. This was like Mr. Maugans’ playing 
one of his own preludes. But most of all there was the 
unending fascination of studying the back of old Mrs. 
Clum’s head. 

Her pew was six rows in front of the Poseys’. She wore 
always the same bonnet and black dress and she always 
dropped off to sleep somewhere between the ‘Thirdly, 
brethren and sisters,’’ and the ‘‘In conclusion, friends.”’ 
This was generally rec- 
ognized as marking a 
point about half way 
along toward the first 
“Finally,” which was 
followed by several 
more “‘In conclusions” 
anda “Lastly”’ or two. 

The back of a head is 
one of the mysteries of 
life, and every Sunday 
Clarastella used to 
study the back of Mrs. 
Clum’s head and won- 
der what strange crea- 
ture dwelt inside. 

Clarastella had never 
opposed Mrs. Clum’s 
decision, never ques- 
tioned her right to keep 
her son for her very own 
as long as she could. In 
her first rebellions 
against her lot, Clara- 
stella had threatened to 
call on the old lady and 
tell her that every other 
mother in town had 
surrendered her boy to 
his fate; some of them 
to more than one. 

But Clarastella was of the sort that does not fight. 
She was of the meek who are promised the inheri- 
tance of the earth. Clarastella never called on 
Mrs. Clum. The first time Clarastella saw her com- 
ing along the street after the proposal Clarastella 
was smitten with fear and turned into the 
Hendricks’ yard to escape a meeting and had to lie her 
way out, since the Hendrickses were sitting on the porch. 

Another time she could not dodge and so the two 
women spoke to each other, spoke as if there were no bond 
of rivalry between them. Mrs. Clum sang out: 

“Nice day, Miss Posey.” , 

And Clarastella was craven enough to answer cheerily: 

“Little warm though, Mizz Clum.” 


And Mrs. Clum rebuked her with: ‘‘Got to expect that 
in July though.” 

And Clarastella accepted her slavery. 

“That’s so.” 

This brief exchange had settled their public relations. 
No one could have imagined, seeing them give the coun- 
tersign of the weather, that the old widow regarded the 
old maid as the siren who was trying to decoy her son 
away and leave her lonely in her age; no one could have 
imagined that the old maid regarded the old widow as a 
witch who had put a spell upon her life, and denied her the 
sons and daughters that were her unclaimed heritage from 
Nature. 

Mrs. Clum felt that Clarastella was performing incan- 
tations, too, praying no doubt that she would die. But 
Clarastella gave no such poison room in her prayers or in 
her soul. She would almost as soon have stabbed her one 
enemy as wished her dead. She would have thought the 
wish as heinous as the crime. 

Sometimes Clarastella reached the awful depth of 
wailing aloud to her mother: 

“Oh, I wisht I was dead. What’s the uset of me living? 
Why have I got to go on this way forever?” 

Her mother’s answer quelled the revolt, if it did not 
soothe the pain. 

“Shame on you for a wicked girl! The Lord put you 
here for His own good reasons. It ain’t for you to set 
yourself up and ask why.” 

Sometimes Clarastella’s anguish broke out in the pres- 
ence of Hod. Seeing him slouched enormous in the 
rocking-chair, twiddling his thumbs and saying little or 
nothing for an hour at a time, the flame of her suffering 
would burn through her torpor, and she would ery: 

“Hod, Hod, I can’t stand goin’ on like this any longer. 
If you got any mercy quit comin’ to see me! Go get some 
other girlk Maybe your maw wouldn’t ubject to some 
nice, pirty young girl.” 

But Hod would shake his head and grumble: 

“There ain’t any other girl for me, Clarastella. Never 
was, ’n’ never will be. I’ll stay away if I bother you, but 
I couldn’t look at anybuddy else. O’ course m’ mother is 
m’ mother, and long as she’s alive I can’t marry you; but 
you're as good as m’ wife, and I—I got to—to atic 
was trying to say “to love you.” It was too delicate a 
phrase for his uncouth speech. But Clarastella knew what 
he was driving at. 

That was Hod all over. Because she was as good as his 
wife he naturally had to love her. 

So she would rebuke herself before him. She, who had 
been patience’s very allegory, would repent her impatience 
and say: 

“Don’t think anything of it, Hod. Igot one of those mean 
disp’sitions. It’s lucky for you you’re not married to me.” 








Alnd Besides She 
Was Shaky in the 
Limbs —Miss Posey 
Did Not Have 

Legs —From the 
Horror of What She 
Had Witnessed 


He wouldsay: ‘Aw, Clarastellar!’”? And that was about 
as far as he would get. It meant that she did herself 
an injustice. 

He was as incapable of tender speeches, or caresses, to 
her as to his horses. He took good care of his horses and 
he would not permit his men to be cruel, but he gave the 
animals no caresses. 

Sometimes Clarastella’s curiosity would overcome her 
scruples against speaking to Hod of his mother. She 
would ask him how his mother was. He would usually say 
that she was poorly. 

It seemed a pity to Clarastella that a young fellow like 
Hod—he was still a young fellow to her for all his years and 
solemnities—should be chained to the companionship of so 
elderly a woman, always so poorly. 

“What do you do to pass the time?” she asked him 
once, and he explained: 

““Oh, we have good times together. Maw does most of 
the talkin’. She talks mighty good. She’s not herself 
except when she’s with me. She’s shy before folks and says 
what she wishes she hadn’t, so folks don’t really know her 
for what she is. She’s differ’nt with me. 

“‘She’s full of fun and jokes about ever’thing; says smart 
things about people; and remembers lots of stories of old 
times, the Civil War, and when this part of the country 
was first settled and the Indians used to come round to 
the kitchen and ask for food like tramps, and how folks 
didn’t have the luxuries we got now. She’s as good as 
a history and she’s got a great sense 0’ yumor. She keeps 
me laughing all the time; and she’s interested in my busi- 
ness, knows a lot about it, has mighty sensible ideas. 
She’s saved me from lots of mistakes. I’m so hasty, you 
know. 

“And then we read a lot. If I’m wore out she reads to 
me, but generally I read to her. The evening paper has a 
stack of good stuff init. There’s the items about folks in 
town, and the advy’tisements, and the news from the East 
and foreign parts. And on the inside there’s a lot 0’ useful 
information. We read the short story and health hints 
and the funny pictures and jokes. And there’s articles 
about all sorts of things. Las’ night she read one to me on 
Diet for Brain Workers and one on the Peanut Industry 
and one on Heroes of Liberty. 

“Oh, we have good times. And then she don’t sleep 
very good, and she’s always up when I come in from 
makin’ the late train, and she has suthin’ for me to eat if 
I want it. She’s a mighty good mother and mighty peart 
for her years.” 

Clarastella tried to be glad that he was not unhappier; 
but she was knifed by the thought of those laughing and 
useful evenings, while she moped with her mother who had 
no sense of humor and no interest in Heroes of Liberty. 
There was more wail than welcome in her comment: 

“‘T’m glad you have such good times. It shows 
you don’t miss me.” 

“Oh, yes, Ido!’’ Hod protested. ‘‘I miss you 
all the time. I can’t tell you how I count on 
these evenings we have together. If it wa’n’t for 
maw’s jealousy I’d marry you so quick it would 
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make your head swim. This ain’t no life at all that we’re 
leadin’. It’s just like settin’ in the hack at the station, 
waitin’ for a train that’s late.” 


Iv 


AN LIFE prisoners in penitentiaries grow used to their 
narrow cells, forget that they ever had more room, 
and ‘hardly bother with hope, so prisoners out of jail 
accept their destinies and somehow endure them. The 
soul takes on callosities as the body does where it is con- 
stantly worn. 

Clarastella was like a trusty, with the franchise of the 
prison yard and the privilege of working hard all day to 
earn repose in the cell at night. 

Years and years went over the heads of Clarastella and 
her lover, till they were habituated to their lot. The 
neighbors had wearied long ago of discussing them. They 
themselves had wearied of expecting any change. 

And then Clarastella happened in upon the budding 
scandal of Mrs. Alex Crofoot and Bruce Imrie. Clarastella 
did not stumble on any more such scenes, because she 
took pains not to wander about the house. She wanted to 
protect her own eyes from such contamination, but her 
hearing was sharp if her sight was fad- 
ing. She could not help hearing some- 
times. 

The tame business of the seamstress 
upstairs had suddenly grown as excit- 
ing as sitting in the gallery at a melo- 
drama. The suspicious silences or 
murmurous hours of the communions 
in the parlor were broken with occa- 
sional storms—wild, barbarous wran- 
gles, far more bitter than any that 
Clarastella remembered ever overhear- #7 
ing between Coralie and either of her 
husbands. The reconciliations were 
allthe morefervid. Clarastella 
could not have helped over- 
hearing if she had tried. She 
did not try. Eavesdropping 
became the fearful rapture of 
a child peeking into some for- 
bidden book, kept locked up ; 
for years and now and then .-. y 
carelessly left open onatable. ¢ > 

One afternoon, not long be- ? ; 
fore the hour when the two 
children would be coming in 
fromschool, Bruce Imrie called 
on Coralie. There was evi- 
dently some great excitement. 
His familiar step on the walk 
was hurried. He rang the bell impatiently. Coralie 
went to the door herself. Clarastella heard her gasp: 
“Why, what’s the matter?” 

Then they whispered and mumbled, as if they 
were conspiring. Now and then one or the other 
would repeat aloud some whispered phrase, and 
Clarastella heard fragments of their colloquy at inter- 
vals that drove her frantic. She stood by the door 
and listened outrageously and heard shreds of tragedy. 

“You took the money? No, ah, no! Why, that’s 
embezzlement—they could put you in jail for that 
It was for me? I never knew that or I wouldn’t have 
accepted. You’re trying to throw the blame on me 
Leave me? No, no, no! I won’t let you! I couldn’t live 
without you! I couldn’t go with you. You must be 
mad! Well, I might—but not so soon—must 
you go to-night? But the children? How could I leave 
the children? Money, money, money—it’s always money! 
All right, to-night. I'll be there—I’ll have my satchel 
packed—I’ll wear my old mourning veil—at eleyen—the 
corner— Yes— You'll be good to me, won’t you?” 

By and by Bruce Imrie went, just as the children came 
home skipping the rope and shouting: “Hello, Uncle 
Bruce! Hello, mamma! Oh, mamma, she pushed me and 
I fell in the mu-ud. Shedidso!” “TI did not!”—and the 
usual antiphonal recital of childish feuds, never so childish 
to Clarastella as now, when the mother rebuked the older 
girl and smacked her hand and then smothered her with 
kisses when she cried. Clarastella wanted to fly to the 
rescue of the howling child and to shriek at Coralie: 

“You let her alone now! What right you got to punish 
anybody for anything? What right you got to strike a 
child? And you got even less right to kiss her, you with 
your mouth all red from kissin’ Bruce Imrie. You got no 
right to own a child or a husband or a lover or a nice home 
like this. You got no right to live! Give me that baby!”’ 

That was what Clarastella shrieked in imagination as 
she seized Coralie’s hands and tore the child from her 
embrace. But Coralie, lugging her daughter up the steps 
and pausing to look in at the sewing room, saw only a lit- 
tle old maid finishing a buttonhole and biting the thread off. 

It was fortunate for Clarastella that Coralie did not 
linger at the door, for she could not have kept up the pre- 
tense of obliviousness a moment longer. She was no 
actress. She would have been horrified to be told that she 






























could be one. She was horrified enough with the hypoc- 
risy that seemed to be forced upon her. 

She wanted to escape from the house, but she was afraid 
to budge until her usual hour. Then she folded up her 
sewing, took the thimble from her finger, and closed the 
neat workbasket that was her kit of tools. 

She had to tell her mother this new gossip, and her 
mother felt with her that things had gone past the point 
where Clarastella should mind her own business and say 
nothing. But what could she do? All through supper and 
its aftermath in the dishwater the two forlorn women 


wondered what they had ought to do. And then, as if the - 


soft and mournful beauty of the gloaming had been 
gathered into sound, the church bell began to complain. 

It was prayer-meetin’ night. Hod Clum would be 
droppin’ in in a little while. 


Vv 


Gysepee had not mentioned the Imrie affair to 
Hod. It was too improper a subject for the discussion 
of an unmarried couple, for, after all, fourteen years of 
being engaged did not equal one of being married. Besides, 
she did not like to worry Hod. He had problems enough 
of his own, with horses 
going lame and getting 
sick, and folks not paying 
their bills and the price 
of feed getting higher 
every day. 


“Awful Funny the Way Folks’ Lives Turn Out!” 


But the situation was beyond Clarastella’s management. 
She could neither decide what she should nor what she 
could do. She needed a husband’s advice terrible. Hod 
would have to be told, so’s he could tell her what she’d 
ought to do. 

When he came and was comfortably established in his 
rocker, and the heat of the day and the prospects of rain 
had been discussed, he sheepishly confessed that a newly 
bought horse, named Fan, had developed a brilliant 
example of the asthma. The wily dealer had exhibited 
Fan’s paces on an empty stomach, with her symptoms sup- 
pressed by a sedative. Hod had been taken in by her speed 
and appearance and he was amusedly ashamed of himself. 

When he had sufficiently berated himself for his inno- 
cence in buying a horse with the heaves, Clarastella 
brought up her own bit of news. She began so far back and 
proceeded with such detail that Hod began to grow nerv- 
ous. He managed to steal a look at his watch with polite 
surreptition, but he had to snap the case shut. 

That startled Clarastella into an unusually peevish 
remark: 

“T don’t care if your mother does have to wait a few 
minutes for once. She’s safe enough in church, I guess. 
And you got to help me.” 

“T’m not thinkin’ o’ my mother, Clarastella. She didn’t 
go to prayer meetin’ to-night. She’s right poorly. She’ll 
be all right in a day or two, but she’s home to-night.” 

“Didn’t go to prayer meetin’?” Clarastella gasped as if 
he had said that the sun was unable to set that evening, 
but would rise as usual next Friday. The further signifi- 
cance of the fact thrilled Clarastella. 

“Tf your maw isn’t to the church, how come you to be 
here?” 

“Oh, maw says she knew you’d be expectin’ me and she 
didn’t want to disappoint you, so she made me come on 
over.” 


September 25, 1915 


Clarastella’s heart swung to Mrs. Clum with a bound. 
The people who have waited upon us and benefited us all 
their lives can hardly win, with any extravagance of gen- 
erosity, such a rush of affection as our oppressors and 
enemies can gain with one gentle thought, one mere relin- 
quishment of tyranny. 

Clarastella’s old bitterness spoke impulsively: 

“She must be awful sick. I wonder you’d risk leaving 
her.” 

“Old Miss Gormley is setting up with her and I got to go 
out later, anyway. But go awn!” 

He settled back and Clarastella went on. She took up 
Bruce Imrie’s intrigue with Coralie. Hod was nearly as 
shy as she was. But when she spoke of their plan to run 
away with each other, Hod sat up in a sudden excitement 
and began to punctuate her phrases with ‘‘So that’s it, is 
it? Uh-huh! So that’s it!” 

At length Coralie stopped short to protest: 

“Sothat’s what? What you keep saying ‘That’s it’ for?” 

Hod shook his head. 3 

“Go awn and finish what you got to say and then I’ll 
tell you what I got to say.” 

Curiosity stimulated Clarastella to a triumph of brevity. 
Hod had spoiled her climax with his interpolations, but he 
had promised her a further installment of the mystery. 

When she gave him the floor, he began: 

“This afternoon, along about five o’clock, just after the 
time Imrie would ’a’ been leavin’ Miss Crofoot, I guess, he 
come to my stable and said: ‘Mr. Clum, I got to drive up 
to Wayland Junction,’ s’ he, ‘and take the A. C. and D. 
midnight to Chicago to-night,’ he says. And I says: 

““Whyn’t you take the train that leaves here at eight?’ 
s’ I; ‘you can lay over in Wayland Junction,’ s’ I, ‘like 
everybody else does from here.’ He 
hemmed and hawed and he says: ‘I 
can’t get ready in time to catch the 
eight o’clock. I got to be drove up,’ s’ 
he. So I says: ‘All right, you’re the 
doctor; I’ll give you a buggy and a 
man to bring the horse back,’ s’ I. But 
he says: ‘A buggy won’t do,’ s’ he, 
‘there’ll be another—er—party besides 
myself,’ he says. ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘you’ll 
wantahack. That’ll cost a little more,’ 

I says, ‘but I’ll treat 
you right.’ He says: 
‘Don’t care how much 
it costs,’ s’ he, ‘pro- 
vidin’ I get thetrain. I 
wouldn’t miss it for a 
farm. Gimme the fast- 
est horse you got and 
the best driver,’ he says. 
And I says: ‘All right, 
Twill ee 

Clarastella looked at 

“~ . him with wild eyes and 
~ nodded wisely, and she 
said: 

“You and I know 
who that other party is 
going to be.” 

““We do now,” said Hod. “That’s why I was lookin’ at 
my watch, to make sure I wouldn’t miss gettin’ back to the . 
stable so’s to help harness him up a good horse. I was goin’ 
to give him January Molasses and Quinine. They’d be 
sure to make it, but now I don’t care whether they make it 
or not. I don’t like the idea of their usin’ one of my teams 
for such doin’s.”’ 

“Tt makes you a kind of a pardner in their iniquity,” 
said Clarastella. ‘‘I don’t see how you can afford to be 
mixed up in it. Seems like our bounden duty to put a stop 
to it somehow.” 

“Yes, but how is somehow?” 

“That’s what’s beyond me. Do you suppose we could 
report ’em to the police and have ’em arrested?” 

“What ev’dence you got to have ’em arrested on?” 

“T heard her tell him it was embezzlement.” 

“Yes, but hearin’ tell ain’t ev’dence. You can’t swear 
out any warrant against a man on what one woman says 
she heard another woman say.” 

“Well, you ought to could. I don’t know what better 
evidence you could want. You men just wait till us women 
get at these fool laws. We'll fix em up so’s they’ll be 
practical.” 

““Mebbe, but that will be just a little mite late for this 
case.”’ 

The riddle floored them and they sat without speaking 
for a long time; the duet of their creaking rocking-chairs, 
like two frogs calling to each other, was the only sound. 

Hod was so deep in thought that it was Clarastella who 
noted the alarming progress of the hands on the old clock. 
Duty compelled her to point them out to Hod. He verified 
the time by his own watch and snapped the case shut as he 
heaved himself out of his chair. 

The energy of his,rise gave him his inspiration. He was so 
excited with it that he actually kissed Clarastella good-by 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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in the lagoons that surround the presiden- 
tial yamen at Peking—the presidential 
house, mark you, not palace; but they are no more 
imperial. They are republican goldfish now. The 
sign above the great gate—three immense, gilded 
Chinese characters that glitter in the sun—reads: 
“The Gate of the New Republic.’”’ The soldiers who 
stand at guard at every point within and without— 
along the paths, on the walls, in the towers, in the 
courtyards, and before every one of the scores of en- 
trances to the scores of picturesque buildings which 
make up the yamen—are republicans; and so are the 
black-robed attendants and the frock-coated officials 
and the coolies, and all the others who swarm about 
the presidential house. There is not a head with a 
queue on it in the place, or a eunuch, or a prince, or 
a courtier, or a vassal—not a Manchu is left! 

Off at one side, within the walls of the Forbidden 
City, the effete remnants of the Manchu Dynasty 
live, occupying themselves as best they can on their 
allowance of four million taels a year, and paying 
some sort of allegiance to the deposed Emperor, now a 
lad of tenyears. But there, in this presidential yamen, 
dwells the head and the controlling spirit of this 
New Republic—Yuan Shi Kai, President of China, 
with its four hundred million people, its vast territory 
and its potential riches—so great that no person has 
even imagined, much less detailed, how great those 
riches are. Four years ago, when the Manchus were 
forced to abdicate by the revolutionists, and the New 
Republic began, that idealist and dreamer, Sun Yat 
Sen, was made provisional President; but in a short 
time the practical, powerful, adroit and forceful Yuan 
Shi Kai became the head of the government, first as 
provisional President and then as President in fact. 

The Republic of China has a provisional constitu- 
tion, anditisto havea permanent constitution. It had 
a National Assembly and it is to have a Parliament. 

It has limited suffrage and it is to have wider suffrage. 
But with republics, as with babies, creeping must come 
before walking. China is now creeping toward its 
democracy. The teacher whois encouraging and direct- 
ing its first steps is Yuan Shi Kai; and Yuan Shi Kaiis 
more than a President. Heisa military dictator. He 
knows well enough what is necessary in a country like 
China—strength; and he knows how to apply this strength. 

There is nothing of the dreamer about Yuan Shi Kai. He 
is a practical person who is building his country into a 
democracy according to the methods that the circumstances 
require. If heads need to be cut off he cuts them off. He 
can persuade right thinking with a present, a promise or 
a punishment; with demands, diplomacy or decapitation. 
If his enemies do not kill him it is quite within the possibili- 
ties that he will kill plenty of them; and presently China 
will get into a state somewhat resembling organization— 
will be nationalized. 


[in imperial goldfish swim by thousands 


The Beauties of the Palace 


teas strongest testimony to the strength, ability and 
adaptability of this man and his power lies in the fact 
that he has kept China together thus far. When he took 
over the Presidency, which was just what he did—took it 
over!—he had a country that was disorganized, revolu- 
tionary, lawlessand turbulent. He had tremendous opposi- 
tion—not only from various parties of agitators, politicians 
and radicals, but also from the adherents to the old 
régime. China was in such a condition that there might 
be any sort of outcome, from anarchy and chaos to civil 
and provincial war. Yuan Shi Kai, with the aid of some 
powerful men, among whom the most 
powerful was Liang Shih-Yi, held the 
shaky structure together and gradually 
is bringing some sort of organization into 
effect, and is making China an entity, 
instead of a mass of discordant and war- 
ring elements. 

When I arrived in Peking, early in 
April, I asked for an interview with the 
President, in order that I might learn 
from him, for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, just what his plans and purposes for 
China are, and how those plans and pur- 
poses are being carried out. I was told 
that the President would receive me at 
four o’clock on a certain Thursday after- 
noon, and that a representative of the 
Chinese Foreign Office would call at my 
hotel for me at fifteen minutes after 
three o’clock. At that time Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo came, a young Chinese who lived 
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Yuan Shi Kai Wants to Build a New China 


for nine years in the United States and took high honors 
at Columbia University, in New York. We drove to the 
Gate of the New Republic. 

This was formerly one of the gates of the imperial resi- 
dence, a great red pagodalike structure that formed one of 
the many similar entrances to the parks, gardens and 
palaces where the Manchus lived while they were on 
China’s throne. There was a guard of soldiers at the 
entrance and a number of attendants in long black Chinese 
coats. We left the carriage and went inside. 

It is a beautiful place. One of the four lakes within the 
walls of the Imperial City stretches out from that gate and 
is fully half a mile across. Its shores are bordered with 
willow trees and its bosom is covered with lily pads. There 
is an island in the middle of it—an island on which there is 
a palace that seemed to me to be one of the most exquisite 
buildings I had ever seen, with its reds and yellows and 
purples, its curved Chinese roofs, its carvings and its 
artistic lines. It made a brilliant patch of color against the 
new green of the trees, and its many hues were reflected on 
the smooth water of the lake. Half a dozen gayly capari- 
soned barges were moored at its dock and the five-barred 
flag of the New Republic was flying from a staff that rose 
above its principal roof—the red, blue, white, yellow and 
black flag of China. 





The Gate to the President’s Private Residence 


“Who lives there?” I asked Doctor Koo. 
“The Vice President,’ he replied. 

Lucky Vice President, withsuch a home as 
that, in such a park and in the middle of such a lake! 
I asked about his duties. He has none. All he is 
required to do is to live in that palace. This New 
Republic is kind to its Vice President. 

There were some coolies at the gate, with jin- 
rikishas—the very topside jinrikisha men of China; 
for they work inside the walls that surround the 
presidential yamen. The road round the edge of the 
lake is a smooth dirt road and along it run the remains 
of what was once a tramway track. I asked Doctor 
Koo about that. He said the tracks were used in for- 
mer days for conveying coolies back and forth round 
the lake. 

We climbed into the jinrikishas and the coolies 
trotted us along the edge of the lake, under the willow 
trees, until we came to an inner gate at the far side of 
the lake. There were guardhouses along the wall and 
soldiers were standing, with fixed bayonets on their 
rifles, every fifty feet. There was a strong guard at 
the inner gate, where we left the jinrikishas and were 
received by a very polite Chinese, who told us to 
follow him. 

We went inside, and I saw, stretching ahead of me, 
a great mass of buildings of all shapes, but all con- 
forming reasonably, and especially with their roof 
lines, to the building art of China. We passed up 
and down narrow corridors, where soldiers stood each 
thirty feet and presented arms, and finally came to 
a long, low building, where the attendant waved us 
into the hall, and where a very grave Chinese boy 
took our coats and hats and sticks. 


In the Study of the Empress 


NOTHER boy pulled back a curtain that hung 

over a door on the left of this entrance hall, and 

we went into a dainty little room, paneled in white silk 

and furnished with white furniture. A boy brought in 
tea, and I took a look round. 

The room was long and low, and the chairs and 
tables were dazzlingly white and upholstered in soft 
colors. The paneled spaces on the wall contained 
pictures of Chinese landscapes, alternating with what 

seemed to be texts in minute Chinese characters. At one 
side there was a raised platform in a sort of alcove, and on 
that platform was a lacquered table, so fragile and so beau- 
tiful that it looked as though it must have been made for 
a woman’s boudoir. 

“What room is this?’”’ I asked Doctor Koo. 

“Tt was formerly the study of the Empress,”’ he replied. 
“She came here, with her maids of honor, and read the 
classics.” 

That explained the beauty and the femininity of the 
place. It was a study worthy of an empress and as beau- 
tiful asa dream. There were many objects of art about the 
room—lacquers, porcelains, bronzes, carvings in ivory and 
in wood, and one or two exquisite Japanese pictures in cut 
velvet. I looked at the texts on the walls. 

“Those are wise and good sayings of former Chinese 
statesmen,’” Doctor Koo told me; and then he called my 
attention to bits of white silk pasted over certain portions 
of the texts. 

These covered portions were the portions that described 
the authors as the humble and reverential subjects of the 
Empress, and in these republican days that sort of thing is 
taboo. So they left the texts, for the good the morals 
therein set forth might do, but they covered the humble- 
servant part of it; for China is now a democracy. 

We sipped our tea and talked about 
the art objects shown here. There were 
many more in the old days; but this 
portion of the palace was looted by the 
foreign troops in 1900, at the time of the 
Boxer uprising, and many of the carvings 
and statues and pictures and screens— 
not only here but elsewhere— were taken 
away. 

Presently Mr. Wong came in—Mr. 
Wong, the urbane, smiling and round- 
faced master of ceremonies. He was 
frock-coated and high-collared and 
patent-leathered; he had some tea with 
us, and welcomed me, and said the Pres- 
ident would see me in a short time. 

Ten minutes later Mr. Wong returned. 
“Come!” he said; and we went out, over 
bridges, past wonderful rock gardens, by 
lagoons where there were hundreds and 
hundreds of goldfish swimming about, 
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skirting flower gardens and pagodas and summerhouses, 
and through building after building—and all the time sol- 
diers stood at attention and presented arms, and men in 
long black Chinese coats dodged in and out. 

I had glimpses of screens with the five-clawed dragon on 
them, and of great pieces of elaborately carved teakwood 
and mahogany and rosewood furniture, and walked over 
tremendous rugs that were as Chinese as the inscriptions 
on a chest of tea, through doors guarded by fantastic, 
grinning lions, carved out of stone—the Gods of Protection. 
Finally we came to a building that seemed newer than some 
of the others; and there we stopped. 

A dozen soldiers and an officer were stationed outside 
the door of this building. The attendant who met us in the 
hall pushed aside a curtain and we went into a big, square 
room. There was a gold-lacquered screen on one side of 
the room that a collector would sell his soul for; and over 
the top of a wonderful table there was spread a many- 
colored tablecloth of most modern manufacture. There 
were old carvings on the mantelpiece that would grace any 
museum, and five or six big daubs of modern oil paintings, 
in heavy gold frames, on the walls. The carpet was of thick- 
piled velvet and the window curtains were modern and 
foreign. ~ 

I had but a moment to look about the room before Mr. 
Wong touched my arm, and I turned and faced the door. 
The curtain swung back and Yuan Shi Kai, the President 
of China, camein. There was no cere- 
mony. It was as democratic as you 
please. Mr. Wong presented me and 
the President held out his hand; and 
weshook hands. Then hemotioned me 
to a seat at a little round table in the 
center of theroom. Hesatoppositeme, 
with Doctor Koo on his right and Mr. 
Wong on his left. A servant brought 
in tea, cigars and cigarettes, and si- 
lently disappeared. A moment later he 
brought in four glasses of champagne, 
and put a glass in front of each of us. 

The first feature of the President I 
noticed was his eyes. They are big 
eyes—of a deep, dark, liquid brown— 
and are the sort of eyes one would ex- 
pect to look out on the world as the 
windows for the brain of a man of most 
pacific and kindly nature; eyes that 
smile and have soft lights in them; 
eyes that resemble the eyes of a deer— 
not the eyes of a supreme opportunist; 
not the eyes of a man who has been for 
many years part and parcel of the in- 
trigue and Machiavellianism of the 
court of China; not the eyes of a man 
who built himself into high place by 
force of arms, who was military gover- 
nor of Korea when he was only twenty-six years old, who 
was a favorite of Li Hung Chang, who forced himself into 
the Presidency of China, and who holds that Presidency by 
the sternest methods. But there they were, smiling at me; 
and when I had finished talking with Yuan Shi Kai I found 
that they were the right sort of eyes after all, for in addition 
to being a forceful character he is, also, a most accomplished 
diplomat, and he uses those eyes with effect. 

Then I took stock of the almost complete roundness of 
his head. It is a spherical head, and the globulosity of it 
was shown especially as the President’s hair was cropped 
very close—almost as close as though his head had been 
shaved. His nose is long and broad, and his rather large 
mouth is covered by a gray mustache. He wears a small 
imperial and his ears stand out prominently. Barring those 
soft brown eyes, he looks like a fighter; but I imagine the 
eyes do not detract from that characteristic when it is his 
time to fight. 


A Celestial Master Politician 


HE IS a short man, not more than five feet six inches, and 
he is inclined to stoutness. His shoulders are broad and 
his chestis deep. He gives an impression of complete sturdi- 
ness and vitality. His voice is pleasant, his smile is ingra- 
tiating, and his manner of talking quick and emphatic. He 
uses his hands a good deal for gesturing, and looks at one 
with an expression of pleased interest— working those eyes— 
that is most flattering. He is an adept at complimentary 
phrases and is not to be led into admissions he does not 
choose to make. 

On the day I saw him he wore a long frock coat, made of 
heavy black plush, which buttoned up to his chin and 
reached almost to his ankles. It was a most remarkable 
garment—not exactly Chinese in style, nor yet European, 
but apparently a coat of his own designing—for it had 
some of the gown characteristics of the Chinese outergar- 
ment and the buttons and cut of a frock coat of stiff 
English model. He wore Chinese shoes and a pair of gray- 
striped trousers; and he listened to my opening compli- 
ments and my first question with a smile of the frankest 
welcome. 


Doctor Koo acted as interpreter and we talked for an 
hour, touching on many topics pertaining to the new phase 
of the national existence of China, of which he is the 
exponent. He told-me what he is doing to build up and 
organize and nationalize China, and what his plans and his 
hopes are. He smoked a cigar when I smoked one, and 
drank his tea at frequentintervals. Aswe concluded, it was 
arranged that the material points of the talk should be 
written in Chinese and submitted to him. This was done. 
The interview was put on yellow official paper and taken 
tohim. He read it carefully, suggesting a change here and 
there, and finally put the presidential sign of approval on 
it with his own brush and ink. Thatinterview, as approved 
by the President, was cabled to America and has already 
been printed in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

The most interesting part of the conversation related to 
the demands made on China by the Japanese, which were 
in process of negotiation at that time. On the night of 
January eighteenth Mr. Hioki, the Japanese minister resi- 
dent in China, made twenty-one demands on China, calling 
on the President in person and presenting these demands, 
and insisting on secrecy as to them. The demands became 
known and have been discussed widely both in the United 
States and in England. 

Negotiations had been in progress for some weeks when 
I saw the President; and, of course, I asked him about 
them. He was most diplomatic in his replies. It took a 
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The Vice President Has No Duties But to Live in This Palace 


good deal of urging to get anything out of him; but finally 
he leaned forward on the table and said emphatically that 
China is a peaceful nation and desires to live at peace with 
all the world; that such demands of Japan as can be con- 
ceded will be conceded, but that nothing will be conceded 
that will in any way impair the integrity of China or 
infringe on the treaty rights of other nations. 

He was the astute diplomatist and statesman when he 
made that statement. It was in diplomatic language; but 
it carried with it two certain points, which all who can read 
between the lines of diplomatic statement recognized as 
certain. The first was the statement that China is for 
peace and truth, which was directly aimed at Japan on 
account of the concealment of her ulterior motives from 
the rest of the world, and the failure on Japan’s part to 
give the world a correct version of those demands, or a 
complete list of them. The second was the direct state- 
ment that China will not concede anything that will impair 
her national integrity or infringe on the treaty rights of 
other Powers, which excludes many of the Japanese 
demands. There was nothing soft or liquid about those 
eyes when he made that statement. They were hard 
and cold. 

The President of China is an interesting citizen. Like- 
wise he is a great politician. And in the same sooth he is a 
gentleman who always has an eye on the main chance. 
Yuan Shi Kai undoubtedly is one of the two great men in 
China, the other being Liang Shih-Yi. And these two men 
are friends, allies, partners in politics, and both enthusi- 
asts over the new form of government—though both were 
actively in the service of the*deposed Manchus. Yuan 
Shi Kai is the leader, the symbol, the remarkable, mag- 
netic personality who attracts and holds men in his service, 
and who makes the case fit the circumstances. Liang 
Shih-Yi is the mental force, the economist, the planner, the 
executive. Together they form the one element of stability 
in this experiment of democracy. 

If Yuan Shi Kai had been born in the United States and 
had been Western in education and manner, he, with his 
personality and his manner of brains, and his vast skill as 
a politician, his adaptability to his environment, and his 
quickness in sizing up a situation, certainly would have 
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been a big political leader in a state, and probably would 
have been a senator—or mayhap a president. If Liang 
Shih-Yi were an American he would be one of the great 
captains of industry, like J. P. Morgan; but he would 
also be actively in politics. Liang Shih-Yi would be a 
secretary of the treasury. But I shall write of him again. 

It is the usual thing to say of a political leader that he 
stands by his friends. Some of them do; but most of them 
do not—only so long as those friends are of use to them. 


Precautions Against Bomb Throwers 


UAN SHI KAT sticks. Once in the confidence and 

favor of the President of China it is pretty hard to get 
out; but if a man does succeed in getting out of favor he is 
so far out that it is time for him to retire and remain perma- 
nently in seclusion. His cue is to go away from there. 
However, Yuan is a politician. He never does anything 
until it is the right time to do it. His career is filled with 
incidents that show him to have the unusual Chinese facil- 
ity for seeing farther into a situation than anybody else. 
Many things he did were unexplainable at the time he did 
them, but they are very clear and simple now. Yuan hasa 
sense of futurity—that is all. 

Personally he is magnetic and companionable. His fol- 
lowers who are in his confidence all like him. It has been 
charged that he is a temporizer; but that charge comes in 
large measure from his Chinese nature, 
in the first place, and from his keen 
political sense in the second. He can 
compromise as skillfully as any man; 
but ordinarily there is a string on the 
compromise that Yuan pulls at the 
proper time for himself. 

We talk about our President as liy- 
ing, of necessity and on account of the 
high place he occupies, a sort of lonely 
life, in the sense that he can have no 
intimates. Yuan hashisintimates; but 
he is in a far worse case than our Presi- 
dent, because he is shut up all the time 
within the confines of his yamen walls. 
He does not go out. The reason for 
that is, he knows that if he does go out 
some fanatic may throw a bomb at him 
and try to kill him—or kill him; and he 
takes no chances. The only time he 
has been outside thewalls that surround 
the place where he lives was early this 
year, when he went to the Temple of 
Heaven to worship; and there was no 
chance for the bomb thrower then, for 
the guard was too heavy and the precau- 
tions were too great. He stays inside. 
He is guarded by many soldiers. He is 
surrounded by protectors. 

Once, at the time of the first revolution, a bomb thrower 
almost had him. He was in a carriage, and the conspira- 
tors, who knew of the route he would take, threw three 
bombs at him. One dropped in the gutter and did no 
damage; one did not explode, and one fell just behind the 
carriage. Dr. G. E. Morrison, who is now one of the 
President’s advisers, lives near the place where the bomb 
was thrown and was in that vicinity at the time. He ran 
up to the carriage. He told me that Yuan was entirely cool 
and collected, and smoked a cigarette and looked out the 
window of the carriage while some fresh horses were 
brought. He has remained inside the walls since he became 
President; and he is likely to remain there for a long time. 

Constant attempts are made to kill him. Often men 
with bombsand plansareapprehended. They are promptly 
executed. One sure way to lose a head is to plan to assas- 
sinate the President of China and be caught at it. That is 
an infallible recipe for sudden death. The guards inside 
and outside the residence and offices are picked soldiers and 
the bodyguard is the flower of Yuan’s own army. In addi- 
tion there are great numbers of secret-service men and 
similar protectors; but from time to time fanatics, with 
deadly weapons, are found in the vicinity of the yamen. 
Once found, they are seen no more. 

The President himself is unconcerned. His philosophy 
is that if it is ordained that an assassin shall get him that 
assassin, at the prescribed time, will get him; and there is 
no use in worrying about it. However, he does not intend 
that any but the fated person shall have charge of the 
operation of blowing him to bits, and he sees to it that all 
imitators and pretenders pass rapidly to whatever place 
aspiring Chinese plotters pass to after they are separated 
from their heads. 

The President of China is a teetotaler. He has not take 
a drink for ten years. He is a great eater. His appetite is 
enormous and his capacity for food is the admiration of his 
friends, which stamps him as a wonder in his line, for the 
Chinese of the higher classes are heavy eaters. It is said 
of the President that he has the worst cook in Peking; but 
that makes no difference tohim. Yuan eats anything and 
everything in large quantities, and the quality of the cook- 
ing does not annoy him. What he wants is quantity. 
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He is a prodigious worker. There is an electric light in 
his bedroom which burns all night. It goes out automat- 
ically at five o’clock in the morning in the summer time, 
and at six o’clock in the winter time. At the instant it goes 
out Yuan Shi Kai-wakes and gets out of bed. Then his day 
begins. He goes to his office and works on papers and 
reports and mandates until half past eight, taking a cup or 
two of tea. He usually breakfasts alone between half past 
eight and nine; and at nine begins receiving callers and 
officials and Cabinet members and advisers. He is busy 
every minute until about six o’clock. Then he walks about 
the grounds or takes a ride on the lake, or rides a horse; 
and he works again until eleven o’clock if there is anything 
pressing. Otherwise he retires to his private residence 
after his late dinner. He goes to bed at eleven o’clock and 
gets about six hours’ sleep. 

He dispatches work quickly and methodically. It is 
said of him that he often reads ten thousand Chinese char- 
acters in a day, besides seeing scores of persons and listen- 
ing to all phases of public business. There are no delegated 
powers in his case. He is It. The Republic of China is 
Yuan Shi Kai and he has charge of even the smallest mat- 
ters of administration. 

Those who know him say he is about the only Chinese 
who ever had a sense of time. If Yuan Shi Kai makes an 
appointment for ten o’clock he is there at ten o’clock, or a 
little before. The usual Chinese way is to make an appoint- 
ment for ten o’clock and get round anywhere from two to 
five hours later. Yuan has the Western idea. He keeps his 
engagements and his officials keep theirs—with him. If 
they do not they promptly cease being officials. Yuan lets 
them out. His recreation is fishing; but he does little fish- 
ing now, though the lakes within the walls are full of fish. 

The career of Yuan is a most interesting one. He was in 
the service of the Manchu Dynasty 
for many years, and was the last pow- 
erful buffer between that degenerate 
and inefficient outfit and the revolu- 
tionists. Hestood firmly there, arrang- 
ing terms of abdication and holding off 
until his former patrons had been pro- 
vided for. Then he stepped in and did 
a few things for himself, with the result 
that he isthe President of China. Heis 
an opportunist who knows areal oppor- 
tunity when he sees one, and he has the 
force and the skill of politics to utilize 
every circumstance to his own advan- 
tage and the advantage of his friends. 


Early Training 


E WAS born in the province of 

Honan in 1859, and was the son 
of middle-class parents. His father 
was an army officer who was killed in 
battle. Yuan bought the rank of sub- 
prefect when Li Hung Chang was 
Viceroy of Chihli Province, which is 
the metropolitan province in which 
Peking is situated, and was sent to 
Korea, where he remained for twelve 
years. Li Hung Chang saw his abilities 
and, at twenty-six, young Yuan was made Chinese impe- 
rial resident in Korea, with a residence at Seoul. He 
stayed there until 1895, when the war with Japan caused 
him to flee; and he returned to China. 

There were many in China who held that the war with 
Japan was the outcome of the activities of Yuan in Korea; 
but Li Hung Chang was the patron of Yuan, and Yuan was 
advanced in favor and importance. He was a young, ener- 
getic, able and progressive person, and Li Hung Chang 
favored him greatly and saw a future for him. The politics 
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In This Presidential Yamen Dwells the Controlling Spirit of the New Republic 


of China, always full of intrigue, 
was at this time—between 1895 
and 1898, which saw the begin- 
ning of the Boxer troubles— 
even more complicated and con- 
voluted than usual. There was 
a pronounced reactionary and 
anti-foreign party in the impe- 
rial household, and the Dowager 
Empress had been won over 
to that party, which had for 
its slogan ‘‘China for the Chi- 
nese !’’—and other similar anti- 
foreign propaganda. 

Yuan had been made Judicial 
Commissioner for Chihli under 
Li Hung Chang, and he was 
called into audience with the 
Emperor in September, 1898, to 
discuss the needs of the Empire. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
the reports and the arbitrary 
actions of Yuan in’ Korea had 
done much to bring on the war 
which lost Korea to China, Yuan was still strong at court 
and in high favor with Li Hung Chang. The Emperor 
talked with Yuan, who was ostensibly a progressive, and 
saw in Yuan a strong supporter. 

This was at the time when the contest between the 
Emperor and the Dowager Empress was almost at its 
breaking point, and the Emperor was seeking support and 
advice for his contemplated movement against the Old 
Buddha, as the Dowager was called, who had usurped the 
powers of government. The Emperor was in sore straits. 
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In the Grounds of the President’s House 


He had few supporters—not more than two or three of the 
leading men—and his chief source of concern was Jung Lu, 
who was the Governor-General of Chihli Province and 
the commander in chief of the army, which was foreign- 
drilled and needed by the Emperor. The Emperor knew 
Jung Lu would remain faithful to the Dowager, and he 
wanted the army to bring about the overthrow of the reac- 
tionary party, with which the Dowager had allied herself. 
The neat little plan of the Emperor was to have Jung 
Lu murdered in his yamen, in Tientsin, his army seized and 
brought to Peking, where 
the Dowager Empress was 
to be arrested and con- 
fined in the summer pal- 
ace, and the reactionary 
leaders arrested and im- 
prisoned, or decapitated, 
as circumstances might 
dictate. The Emperor 
told Yuan of his zeal for 
reform and asked him 
whether hewould be loyal. 
To this question Yuan is 
quoted as replying in this 
manner: 

“Your servant will en- 
deavor to recompense the 
Imperial favor, even 

_ though his merit be onlyas 
adrop of water in the ocean 
or a grain of sand in the 
desert; he will faithfully 
perform the service of a 
dog ora horse while breath 
remains in his body.” 
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The President Has a Private Band 


The Emperor was not in need of a dog or a horse. What 
he wanted was a good, capable assassin. He, therefore, 
reassured by Yuan’s speech, issued a decree in which he 
made Yuan Expectant Vice President of the Board and 
placed him in charge of the business of reforming the army. 
The Dowager Empress knew of Yuan’s visit to the Emperor 
and as soon as Yuan had left the audience hall she sent for 
Yuan and asked him what about it. She was a wise old 
Dowager Empress. She suspected trouble. So she told 
Yuan to continue seeing the Emperor, get his instructions, 
and then report to her. The Dowager 
had a session with the Emperor and 
demanded certain things, one of which 
was the arrest of Kwang Yu-wei, who 
was the Emperor’s principal adviser; 
but the Emperor, though seeming to 
agree, sent Kwang Yu-wei to Shanghai, 
and that gentleman escaped. 


Yuan’s Steady Rise 


UAN had several audiences with 

the Emperor. Atthelast one Yuan 
was instructed to go to Tientsin, kill 
Jung Lu, seize the army by virtue of 
his decree, and return with the army 
to Peking and imprison the Dowager 
Empress. The Emperor gave Yuan a 
small gold arrow as the emblem of his 
authority. Also, Yuan was given a 
decree that made him Viceroy of Chihli 
ad interim. He went to Tientsin, but 
he did not have Jung Lu decapitated. 
Instead, he told him all about the plot; 
and Jung Lu hurried to Peking and saw 
the Dowager Empress. 

Thus warned, the Dowager called a 
conference of her supporters, seized the 
Emperor, took him to the palace on 
an island in the lake and kept him there. That was the last 
of the Emperor, as Emperor, for the Dowager took over 
the business of running China, having been besought by 
her supporters to save China from the evil effects of bar- 
barian foreign civilization, she said. 

That action showed Yuan the opportunist. He undoubt- 
edly concluded that this was his own way to power, for if he 
obeyed the Emperor and killed Jung Lu, he—Yuan—would 
be but fourth or fifth in the list of the men high up and near 
the throne. On the other hand, by remaining loyal to the 
Dowager Empress he would be at the very top; and he 
chose the top for his resting place. The plan worked. Yuan 
rose rapidly in power. He was appointed Governor- 
General of the province of Shantung in 1900, which was 
the Boxer year. 

Though the Dowager Empress and her followers were 
fully committed to the Boxer uprising and in favor of kill- 
ing the foreigners, Yuan, together with two other governors- 
general, formed what was known as the Yangtsze alliance, 
and stood out firmly against the Boxers. Yuan refused to 
send his troops to Peking when ordered to do so by the 
Dowager, tearing up the telegrams and saying he never 
received them. By this action Yuan Shi Kai undoubtedly 
saved many hundreds of foreign lives and helped greatly 
in the overthrow of that fanatical and dangerous uprising. 

He rose in power, and became Viceroy of Chihli in 1901. 
He was made Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent and 
devoted his efforts to building up a modern army in 
Chihli—and made a good one. He was appointed Grand 
Councilor in 1907. This was no promotion. Yuan had an 
army and Chang Chih Tung had an army in Hupeh. The 
Dowager Empress, scenting trouble because these power- 
ful men controlled these armies, which were loyal to them 
and not to her, also brought Chang Chih Tung to Peking 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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For a Dime or a Quarter You Could Descend to the Center of the Earth, Ascend to the Moon, or Throw Five Baseballs at a Negro’s Head 


wood, plaster and glass. If you laid a quarter on the 

counter her right hand reached for it through the 
semicircular opening in the glass, while her left hand pushed 
a button—whereupon a blue admission ticket bobbed out 
of a slot in the counter. 

You might happen to notice that she was a young, small 
person with the pretty plumpness of a pigeon. Her dark 
hair was kinky, her eyes brown under heavy eyebrows. 
The electric light over her head showed here and there a 
faint freckle on her small nose and round cheeks. 

Behind her rose a tall, narrow structure of pine and 
plaster designed to represent a craggy headland. Over the 
plaster rocks was a bas-relief of a lumpy female emerging 
from the waves. Huge carmine letters, electric-lighted, 
were strung across the rocks. They said: ‘The Birth of 
Venus.” 

Opposite stood Aladdin’s Cave, with its startling frieze 
of life-size Oriental figures painted vivid red, yellow, blue 
and green. Adjoining that on the right was the Eruption 
of Mount Pelée, with a colossal electric sign to represent 
shooting flames; and on the left were the Borneo Head- 
Hunters, before which several barelegged and weary- 
looking darkies danced uncouthly to the monotonous beat 
of a wooden instrument. 

It was like that for the better part of a mile, on each side 
of the improvised street. For a dime or a quarter you could 
descend to the center of the earth, ascend to the moon, or 
throw five baseballs at anegro’s head. You could witness— 
in twelve minutes—the destruction of Troy, the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, or four young women diving 
backward into a tank. You could cross the Alps in a 
Zeppelin, ask questions of an educated cow, or get a plate 
of hot sausage and a mug of beer. It was a bewildering 
choice. 

Barkers bawled competitively through megaphones. 
Thousands of people streamed along, moving in each 
direction, crosswise and zigzag; chattering and laughing, 
or tired and scolding the lagging children; staring at the 
grotesque structures and flaming signs; beaten on by a chaos 
of sound; turning in here and there, dime or quarter in hand. 

Almost none, however, turned in at The Birth of Venus. 
The little cashier had practically nothing to do except turn 
her bright eyes now up the bedizened street, now down, 
observing each figure that emerged. She was watching for 
Mr. Morris Gans. 

The elderly ticket taker was half asleep at his post. In 
the lobby behind him a hurried scene painter had exercised 
his art to give an illusion of the porch of a Greek temple, 
with a view that took in quite a village of other temples 
and aseashore in the background. Amid the classic scenery 
at the right was a small, solid door by which one entered a 
dim passageway, narrow, and so low that a tall man had to 
stoop in it. The sides and roof disclosed the rough ribs 
of the edifice. This runway led back to a low, rude room 
beneath the stage. 


S sat in a little kiosk fantastically constructed of 


A tall, slender man stood there meditating. His thin 
cheeks had a youthful freshness, as though a razor had 
never touched them, and his full blue eyes were bright 
with unspent nervous energy; but the silky, dust-colored 
hair was wearing just a little thin above his ample brow, 
and he was of that sandy complexion which does not 
readily disclose age. His head was tipped a bit to one side 
and he was evidently lost in thought; but he absent- 
mindedly juggled two heavy iron window weights—tossing 
with one hand and catching with the other, with a swinging 
motion, so that the weights described a hoop in the air. 

There was no door from the narrow runway into this 
room, but the man who entered fairly burst in. He looked 
more decidedly young than the juggler. His forehead was 
low and bulging, with two small, twinkling eyes. His nose 
was snub, his mouth wide, his chin square. He came with 
his head up, his shoulders thrown back, and a swing of legs 
and arms which suggested that he expected to meet an 
obstacle and smash through it. A football manner was 
habitual with him. Merely giving a swift glance at the 
juggler he strode on toward the closed door on the right, 
on which somebody had tacked a sheet of note paper bear- 
ing the scrawled legend, “‘Private Office.” 

“The door is locked,”’ said the juggler. “‘ Mr. Gans must 
have taken the key with him.”” Holding a window weight 
loosely in each hand he smiled at the newcomer with an 
urbanity so mild and candid that it would have disarmed 
a pirate. While the newcomer frowned and consulted his 
silver watch the juggler laid the window weights on the 
floor. “‘You must be ” he said with a bright, cour- 
teous anticipation, as though he was just about to speak 
the name. 

“Wiggins,” the youth replied, rather trying not to look 
important. ‘‘My name is Wiggins.” 

“Yes; certainly!’’ the juggler answered, nodding and 
smiling as though that confirmed his happiest anticipation. 
““My name is Lamb.”’ He extended a slim hand, beaming. 
“Of course you want to see Mr. Gans about Ca AS 
before, he seemed to know the answer. There was just the 
gentlest little note of inquiry in his voice, as though he 
deemed it more courteous to let Mr. Wiggins state his 
business than to state it for him. 

““Why, you see, I’ve bought the show of him,” young 
Mr. Wiggins explained with a somewhat embarrassed grin, 
as though he felt the proprietorial réle sitting dazzlingly 
on him, like a new silk hat and evening clothes. 

“Of course! Of course!” Lamb replied, nodding with 
bright encouragement. “‘Won’t you sit down?” 

When they were seated he put his slim hands between 
his knees, bending forward a bit, his head a little to one 
side—a picture of candid, friendly interestedness. 

““You’ve had some experience in the show business?”’ 
he inquired with that soothing mildness which was like the 
laying of a cool hand on a fevered brow. 

“Well, I’ve had a sort of experience in a lot of things,” 
Mr. Wiggins gurgled—and Lamb perceived -with amiable 








amusement that the friendly young man was not without 
a distinct trace of youthful bumptiousness. ‘‘ Teaching 
school down South, for instance. I taught mathematics, 
Latin, physiology, modern history, manual training and 
athletics. The mathematics and football I knew some- 
thing about. The rest I picked up as I went along.’”’ He 
turned his snub nose to the rough ceiling and laughed 
heartily. ‘‘That was my first job after I got fired from 
college, you know. It taught me that the best way was 
just to pitch into something and trust to luck to pull it off. 
No use making any elaborate plans. After that I sold 
lightning rods to farmers for a while. Then I had a prize 
guessing contest at county fairs. You paid ten cents, you 
know, and then guessed how many beans there were in a 
glass jar. The prizes for the best guesses ranged all the 
way from a ten-cent brier pipe to a seven-dollar gold 
watch. I did pretty well at that.” 

Under the spell of Lamb’s engaging little smile and 
encouraging nods, with now and then a sudden brightening 
of his full blue eyes, so that he fairly radiated good humor, 
young Mr. Wiggins went on expansively: 

““You see, I came out here hoping to get an umbrella 
concession at the Exposition. A sudden shower comes up, 
you know, and everybody wants an umbrella; or the sun 
is hot and they want umbrellas for shade. Well, I arranged 
with a manufacturer in St. Louis to furnish me five thou- 
sand umbrellas at fifty-four cents each—on time,” he 
added, gurgling. “I was going to put little stands all over 
the grounds. You’d pay fifteen cents for the rent of an 
umbrella, you see, and deposit a dollar to insure its return. 
Then you could turn the umbrella in at any stand where 
you happened to be and get your dollar back. I’d have 
made a nickel out of it—only I couldn’t get the concession. 
The Exposition management couldn’t see it. They’re a 
lot of stiffs anyhow. On the only terms they’d listen to, 
it would have taken the Bank of England to finance it. 
Well, I’m not the Bank of England, you know!” He 
tipped back his head and laughed vigorously. “So I had 
to give it up. I was just about ready to pull my freight 
when I met Mr. Gans.” 

“Oh, you hadn’t known Mr. Gans before?” said Lamb 
with a note of softly inquisitive surprise. 

“Not at all. It happened in a very curious way,” Mr. 
Wiggins replied with cheerful earnestness: ‘‘ You see, I 
stepped into the Conquistador Hotel bar one day for a 
glass of beer. Mr. Gans was there and he spoke to me in 
German. He’s nearsighted, you know, and he mistook me 
for a gentleman who was on the boat with him last time 
he came back from Europe. Well, we got to talking. Of 
course,” he added with unwonted modesty, ‘‘as I grad- 
ually found out who Mr. Gans was I felt mighty willing to 
talk with him. We got right well acquainted, if I do say so; 
and the upshot of it was he explained to me the fix he was 
in with his show.” : 

“Yes; that’s it!’”? Lamb exclaimed, beaming and nod- 
ding. “‘What was the fix?” 
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“Why, you see, this show was invented by a young 
electrician,’ Mr. Wiggins explained—not without some 
proper satisfaction in disclosing his intimacy with Mr. 
Gans—‘“‘that is, the young electrician got up the plate- 
glass screen and the mirrors and lights that throw images 
of living figures on the stage and make them seem to 
materialize and fade away under your eyes. He went to 
Mr. Gans for capital to develop the invention. Mr. Gans 
tells me it’s always been a principle with Mr. Worcester 
to help a deserving man to help himself. So Mr. Gans put 
up money for this show—intending, you see, to let the 
inventor make a stake out of the show and use that stake 
to develop his invention; helping him to help himself, 
you understand. But the poor chap died. That left the 
show on Mr. Gans’ hands. Of course a man of his wealth 
and position couldn’t be running a side show,” he added 
with an expression of vicarious importance. “Besides, Mr. 
Gans was all cut up by the young inventor’s death. Then, 
he has to sail a week from to-morrow. He was willing to 
sell at any price—to the right party, of course, who’d run 
the show as it ought to be run for the young inventor’s 
sake,’’ he concluded modestly. 

“So Mr. Gans is going abroad?’”’ Lamb murmured 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh, yes!”” Mr. Wiggins’ broad snub-nosed face assumed 
an expression fairly solemn. ‘‘He’s going to Belgium on 
the next boat to look after the relief work of the 
Worcester Foundation.” Lowering his voice, he added 
with a touch of awe: ‘“‘He showed me a letter from Mr. 
Worcester about it.” 

“So you bought the show?”’ Lamb murmured. 

“Yes; I bought it,” Mr. Wiggins replied. ‘I looked 
over the books and checked up the attendance awhile 
to-day, and saw it was doing a good business. Of course 
Mr. Gans couldn’t wait. It had to be now or never.” He 
hesitated a moment, struggling with a portentous secret; 
then his face expanded in a big, boyish grin of profound 
satisfaction, and he added in deep confidence: ‘‘I got it 
for fifteen hundred! Some luck, eh? If he’d asked another 
hundred I’d ’a’ had to let the chance go by, for fifteen 
hundred scraped the bottom of my roll.” 

Lamb gently intertwined his supple fingers and con- 
templated them a moment. Twinkling expansively over at 
him, Mr. Wiggins suddenly turned his snub nose to the 
ceiling and laughed heartily. 

““See here!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Strikes me I’ve told youa 
lot about myself. Why don’t you come across?” 

Lamb smiled genially, showing his fine teeth. 

“Well, like you, Mr. Wiggins, I’ve been in several 
things,” he began modestly. 

He got no farther just then, however, for a clumping 
sound near them attracted their attention. A flight of 
rough-plank steps led up to the stage. A man was coming 
down them—a man two or three inches over six feet in 
height and proportionately broad. He wore sandals, a 
suit of pink underclothes, and a short skirt of green cot- 
ton velvet, with many lumps of colored glass sewn on it. 
Both of them recognized him as Neptune, without his 
lath trident, tin helmet, calico cloak and false beard. His 
face suggested the prize ring and was now set in a forbid- 
ding scowl. Merely glowering at the two men, he 
clumped on toward the closed door. 

“The door is locked,’’ Lamb remarked gently. 
“Mr. Gans must have the key.” 

The scowling divinity turned, towering over 
Lamb, and his mighty hands seemed to yearn for 
action. 

“Say, you got som’in’ to do with this show, 
ain’t you?”’ he demanded hoarsely. 


“I Owe Morris Gans Something Too”’ 


“Not a thing!’’ Lamb answered suavely. “I’m merely 
waiting to see Mr. Gans.” 

“Well, where the is that bench-legged shine?”’ 
Neptune growled formidably. 

“Why, I saw him here about half past five; but I 
haven’t seen him since,”’ said Lamb soothingly. 

“He told me he’d be here at ten,” said Neptune firmly. 
His hairy brows contracted more tightly, his brawny 


chest swelled with indigna- 
Ay 
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tion, and he spilled an ex- 
traordinary collection of 
oaths. 

“The doughface has 
stalled us along for three 
weeks without a cent,’’ 
he explained. ‘I’m goin’ 
to see some coin to-night 
or there’ll be som’in’ doin’! 
Get that?” 

“T’ll tell Mr. Gans to go 
up and talk with you as 
soon as I see him,’’ Lamb 
assured the wrathful god. 

“Talk, eh!’’ Neptune re- 
torted menacingly. “‘You 
listen to me talk!” He 
folded a large hand into a 
fist unpleasantly near 
Lamb’s face. ‘I don’t 
want no more hot air. I 
want coin—or they’s goin’ 
to be som’in’ doin’! Get 
that?’”’ He lingered a mo- 
ment to express adverse 
opinions of the showin gen- 
eral and of Mr. Gansin par- 
ticular, and, with a final glower, clumped heavily upstairs. 

Mr. Wiggins’ broad face expressed the greatest aston- 
ishment. 

“Why, the nervy lobster must be lying!”’ he exclaimed. 
“I’m sure Mr. Gans has paid the performers regularly 
every week. His books show it.” 

“They’re only dock wallopers anyway; all they do is 
stand in front of a mirror and be reflected,’ Lamb replied 
cheerfully. ‘‘As to Mr. Gans’ books a 

Looking over at Mr. Wiggins he smiled gently; then, 
while the lines of his face changed but little, the smile 
mysteriously deepened and broadened until his blue eyes 
danced and he fairly radiated mirth. He folded his arms 
as though giving himself a surreptitious little hug, and 
seemed bursting with bottled laughter. 

Surprised and vaguely alarmed at this manifestation 
Mr. Wiggins stared at him. Before either of them spoke, 
however, a man came out 
of the dim passageway into 
the rough room—a short 
and very stocky man wear- 
ing a low-crowned felt hat, 
' anew blue suit and a large 
x diamond in the bosom of 





















pas hislimp shirt. His chunky 
inet jaw and cheeks were blue 
= from the roots of a shaved 
4a”) beard. His curly black 


mustache was a thick mat 
and his eyebrows would 
have made a mustache of 
ordinary dimensions. He 
came with slow, methodi- 
cal steps, carrying in his 
right hand a half-smoked 
extinct cigar with a ragged 
butt. Looking solemnly 
at the two men through 
half-shut eyes he trudged 
deliberately on toward the 
closed door. 

“The door is locked,” 
said Lamb softly. “Mr. 
Gans must have taken the 
key.” 

The stranger halted, 
with feet far apart, and 
gravely surveyed the 
speaker. Then he stepped 
carefully over to a chair, 
seated himself on it and 
laid his felt hat on the 
floor, baring a round, curly 
head—which he immedi- 
ately smoothed down with 
a calloused hand. He put 
the extinct cigar to his lips, 
puffed on it, then exam- 
ined it reproachfully for a 
moment and sighed. 

““Why, you must 
be ——” said Lamb with 
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Neptune 


a note of glad surprise deli- 
eately tinged with an ac- 
cent of inquiry. 

The stranger turned 
gravely toward him. 

““Turner’s my name,”’ he 
said—‘‘ James P. Turner.” 

“Of course!”’ Lamb crowed happily. ‘‘And you’re wait- 
ing for Mr. Gans ——”’ Again the seductive little sus- 
pense, as though he really knew but deemed it more 
courteous to let Mr. Turner say it. 

“Ves; I’ve bought the show of him,’”’ Mr. Turner re- 
plied, and smoothed down his curly hair—evidently a bit 
embarrassed by the glitter of his new rdle. 

“Certainly!’? Lamb exclaimed, smiling brightly and 
nodding. ‘‘You’ve been in the show business before?’’ he 
suggested with such bland yet unobtrusive sociability that 
Mr. Turner at once warmed up. 

“No, sir,”’ he said, leaning back in the chair and crossing 
his stubby legs. ‘I’m an oil man—Coalinga Field. I got 
hold of a lease on Section Ninety-two down there, and this 
winter I cashed in on it.’’ Suddenly he overflowed in a 
broad grin and chuckle. “I come out here six years ago— 
a bum!” Then, as one hastily gathers about him a gar- 
ment that has slipped down, he straightened his face into 
a funereal expression and corrected: ‘‘I mean compared 
with what I am now. I went to work there as a tool 
dresser.”’ He felt the garment slipping again and added: 
“Wanted to get t’oroughly acquainted with it before I 
invested, you see.” 

“Oh, certainly!’’ said Lamb. 

“Well, I cashed in on it this winter. I made up my 
mind I’d see this Exposition right; so I bought the show.” 
Having thus explained it all, he felt relieved and smoothed 
down his curly hair. 

“You’d known Mr. Gans before?” 
with the gentlest possible inquiry. 

“No, sir,’ Mr. Turner replied. “I met him here. I am 
stopping at the Conquistador Hotel.’’ At that portentous 
statement his distinctly beery eyes regarded Lamb with 
a kind of questioning challenge, as though daring him to 
deny it. As Lamb nodded encouragingly he went on: “I 
met Mr. Gans there. He thought at first I was a gentle- 
man that come across the ocean with him. We got well 
acquainted. He let me read a letter that J. Andrew 
Worcester wrote him. That’ll show you how I stand 
with Morris Gans.’”’ Having thus overwhelmed them he 
looked solemnly at the floor. 

“Mr. Gans is going abroad, I understand?’’ Lamb 
murmured. 

“‘No, sir,” Mr. Turner replied deliberately. ‘Mr. Gans 
is going to New York to take charge of the investments of 
the Worcester Foundation—two hundred and fifty million 
dollars.”’ He sighed and turned gravely to Mr. Wiggins, 
whom theretofore he had not noticed. ‘‘And he’s a man 
just as common and friendly as you and me!” he said, 
impressing that delectable example on the young man. 
“He'll go right into a barroom and take a glass of beer 
with you, and think nothing of it! Speaks seven lan- 
guages—spoke ’em all to me. Been all round the world. 
Two hundred and fifty million dollars, and just as common 
and friendly as you and me!” 

His voice by that time exhibited emotion, and he went 
on earnestly: 

“‘Good-hearted too! He started this show just to help 
a young electer—eclerter—a young man; but the poor 
devil died. Mr. Gans told me about it with tears in his 
eyes.”’ Mr. Turner sighed heavily and drew a hand over 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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A Village Street in Old Macedonia 


O YIELD to the current of popular opin- 
Lice. to court the favor of Serbs and Serbia’s 

friends, it were better in Serbia not to at- 
tempt to write about Serbia at all. Only from 
such distance as lends enchantment could one’s 
thoughts possibly be focused, to the exclusion 
of all else, on those phases of Serbia’s situation 
that inspire a ready sympathy. 

There is something about Serbia which begins 
at once to reveal itself to the stranger and which 
is known among foreigners here as the truth. 
Delicacy demands that it be spoken of only be- 
hind closed doors, and in tones too low to be 
caught by walls’ ears, but everybody threatens 
to tell it some day. The trouble is that it col- 
lides with another and a different truth in such a way that 
when it is subjected to a certain kind of analysis it turns 
out to seem but half a truth, and would naturally be thought 
of by the kindly disposed as the meanest misrepresenta- 
tion. The truth about Serbia is difficult to tell, just as this 
other and more pleasing truth is, in Serbia, difficult to realize. 

I think it is well for me to begin by saying that I am 
really very definitely pro-Serbian—not that Serbia appeals 
to my warmer sympathies or enlists my affectionate in- 
terest in any marked degree, but because, for the sake of 
human decency and in consideration of the hope that war 
cannot last always, it is up to us in our clean, honest 
strength to do everything in our power to help the Serbian 
people to fit themselves for association in the brotherhood 
of peoples. 

I believe in giving to Serbia to the limit of our possibili- 
ties, and in continuing to give until permanent results have 
been achieved. I may claim for any unkind criticism I 
have to offer in this hour of Serbia’s distress that it is 
unkind only to be kind. Serbia’s men of affairs attempt to 
cover the unvarnished facts about Serbia, which they can 
see as clearly as anybody, with a gloss of specious excuse, 
basing all their appeals for assistance on an assumption of 
very great worthiness and on expositions of the country’s 
dire extremity in the midst of heroic struggle. A false 
diagnosis is a dangerous thing to start from, and patent 
pills from a showy box never made much headway against 
a malady demanding a major operation. Serbia’s needs 
are age-old and Serbia’s defects are rooted in the marrow 
of her bones. Any superficial philanthropy not demanded 
by immediate crisis is worse than wasted; it is a wicked 
encouragement of the greed and helplessness in everyday 
things, which are so conspicuous in the Serbian character. 





Al Checkered History of Misrule 


Nee believing that God is greatly concerned with the 
successes of armies, I am able to look on the underly- 
ing, real Serbia as fairly God-forsaken, and to say that when 
God forsook Serbia He left one of the most fertile fields in 
all the world for Christian missionary tillage. Serbia is 
Christian, but not even the mantle of charity can conceal 
the fact that she has few of the graces which Christianity 
is supposed to confer. 


Serbia’s history, taken in its broad general outlines, 
creates a false impression. When, for the sake of the 
casual reader, the writer of modern paragraphs rounds out 
the compelling unmodified statement that ‘‘the Serbian 
people suffered the degradation of five hundred years of 
Turkish rule,’’ he purposely ignores the central facts of 
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Serbian Kids: Mohammedan and Christian 


medieval history. It is not recorded that Christian suc- 
cored Christian while Islam marvelously advanced; that 
liberty of conscience and individual right were held by 
Christians to be inviolable; or that any war was under- 
taken in those days with loftier purpose than that which 
carried the Ottoman standard westward to the shores of 
the Adriatic and northward to the boundaries of Poland. 
It is recorded, however, that on more than one occasion 
Serbian hordes fled from the “protection” of Christian 
states back to the tenderer mercies of their Islamic oppres- 
sors, and that a seventeenth-century sultan once, on 
viewing the pillaged wreck of a Serbian exile village in 
Hungary, was moved to exclaim: “Is this the way these 
Christians treat one another?” 

To get wrathful at this late date, and for purposes of a 
certain kind of appeal, over Turkey’s conquest of the 
divided and warring Serbian clans of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is straining a shade too far for an excuse for Serbia’s 
present condition; to say that throughout the age of 
Turkish dominion she struggled continuously for religious 
liberty, instigated at times by Rome, aided and abetted 
at other times by the full strength of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, is to account for her maintenance of a national 
consciousness and individuality, the “‘miraculousness” of 
which her advertising agents so frequently and so strongly 
emphasize. There would probably be no Serbia to-day if 
she had not been Christian to start with. 

What has not been pointed out, and what might be 
considered an interesting part of the unwritten truth, is 
that ‘‘the degradation of five centuries of Turkish rule” 
seems to have made of Serbia the one horrible example; 
while about the various other nationalities which, simulta- 
neously or in Serbia’s wake, detached themselves from the 
once great Ottoman Empire, of which they had formed a 
part for as long a time as Serbia, we hear very little. 

A century of battle for existence in strategic territory, 
for the possession of which at least two powerful neighbors 
unceasingly intrigued and contended, might be a sufficient 
explanation for almost anything to be seen in Serbia to-day; 
but the thought intrudes itself that after the final expulsion 
of the Turk from Serbian soil in 1830, and up to within 
comparatively recent years, the larger part of that long- 
drawn-out battle was fought with the pens and in the 
conferences of diplomacy. Also, during the long interven- 
ing period other peoples made and endured great wars; 
powerful unified nations came into being and rose to the 
proudest heights of development, and ‘‘the era of the 
world’s greatest progress” passed. One has only to think 
that, since Serbia has been free from Turkish rule, the 
United States of America has fought both her Mexican 
War and her Civil War, and, with energy and ambition, 





A Typical Serbian Town of the Better Class 


right living and right thinking, has come into 
her tremendous own; that Japan, emerging from 
the paralyzing effects of three centuries of iso- 
lation, has been able within half the period to 
cut her name very near the top on the roster 
of modern nations. What that the world calls 
great has not happened since 1830? Yet Serbia, 
neighboring some of the greatest nations of 
Europe and in the very path of thundering prog- 
ress, seems in her domestic life to have enjoyed 
the full benefits of nothing. 

Five hundred years ago the Ottoman Empire 
was extended the length and the breadth of the 
Balkan Peninsula; five hundred years ago the 
velveted lords of England and Europe were 
eating with their fingers and bathing never; five hundred 
years ago the Serbian people were exactly what a vast 
majority of them are to-day—except possibly they were 
cleaner and happier. 





As the most easily get-at-able and just now the pivotal 
point of Serbia’s wretchedness, one might describe the 
city of Nish, the temporary capital. Belgrade possesses a 
few of the characteristics of a civilized community; but 
Belgrade is the single and sole exception in this regard 
among Serbian towns, and just now Belgrade is quite 
deserted, a city dead and in ruins. I have been nearly all 
over Serbia, mostly in a motor truck over her execrable 
roads or on horseback along her medieval trails; so I am 
not basing any broad generalities or sweeping statements 
on train-window impressions. 


Wartime Life in Belgrade 


ile DIGRESS for just a moment, when I was in Belgrade 
a few days ago I saw some of the more immediate and 
direct effects of war. I found accommodation in the only 
open hotel in the place—the inevitable ‘‘ Grande,” which in 
ordinary times would be about fifth-rate—and even that 
was not really open. Its shell-torn inner walls were 
shored up with timbers and scaffoldings, its dirt and its 
insects were the unmistakable accumulation of months, 
and its atmosphere was somber with a sadness indescrib- 
able. No meals were served except a curious variety of 
coffee and bread in the mornings, and one had to shift for 
food as best one could in a couple of dilapidated restau- 
rants. The hotel staff consisted of just one pitiful, ragged, 
harassed little boy, who spoke not a word of any known 
language; while the proprietor, an unhealthy French- 
looking sort of Serb, seemed to have detached himself 
from all present considerations and to be living in a state 
of constant expectation of important eventualities. 
Down the principal and only smoothly paved street in 
the town most of the shops were barred or boarded up, 
where shells had shattered their plate-glass fronts, and the 
most important visible occupation of the straggling few 
listless inhabitants was watching the frequent flights of 
Austrian and German aéroplanes over the Serbian posi- 
tions, and counting the shells fired at them by the French 
gunners—shells which, bursting into a white cloud far in 
the air, revealed an aim most excitingly accurate, but a 
range irritatingly short. Sometimes, as a variation, 
French airmen would go up in pursuit, but they were 
always just far enough behind to allow the enemy time 
for a leisurely view of all he wanted to see and a pleasant 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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left-hander, has gone back to pitching, I have a 

regular job as house manager, and I guess it is 
just as well that I didn’t shoot him that first night at 
the old Garrick Theater. It might have prevented 
many of the gray hairs that came to me on the second 
night of the vaudeville performance—the night that he 
broke out of harness and almost wrecked the show— 
but I couldn’t well afford to shoot him, at that. Iwas ~ 
pretty badly in need of two weeks’ work, and it would 
have knocked me out of the money I was to get as his 
theatrical adviser. By restraining my murderous im- 
pulses, due to an offended sense of art, it so happened 
that we got twenty weeks. And best of all—or worst 
of all, according to whether you are backstage or out 
in front—they want him to do it again next season at 
the same price. 

I hope you have not gained the impression that I 
dislike the Rube. Far from it—I love him. Those first 
savage thoughts were probably due to a lifelong train- 
ing which foolishly taught me that an actor ought to 
be able to act. Nobody rooted any harder for Rube 
Vicks to win that World’s Series thanI did. Iwas even 
permitted to room with him one night when his name 
was being featured on every front page in the country. 
Therefore I was not surprised when, on the first day 
of his entrance into vaudeville, I received a hurry call 
to come down and act as his personal manager. This 
was a sudden thought with him, just as impulsive as 
were the rest of his doings that upset the stage. 

The minute I got into the dressing room and found 
three or four prominent actors, friends of the diamond 
star, collaborating on his make-up, I had a feeling that 
the big ball player was going to hand the stage a jolt 
in some unprotected spot. He demanded an explana- 
tion for every dab of grease paint, insisted on knowing 
why a dot of red in the corners of his eyes would make 
them look larger, and why sandy eyebrows would not 
show as well as black from the front. Vicks wanted to 
know the business of every other performer on the bill 
who happened to drop in the dressing room, just how 
much money they got and whether they were ever 
affected by the glare of the footlights. When they 
asked the Rube a question about baseball he would 
demand in return some information about the show 
business. And he wouldn’t hesitate to tell them where 
he thought it could be improved. 

In the course of these multitudinous inquiries Vicks 
discovered that he would have to send photographs and 
billing ahead, take care of press notices, know what callers 
to receive, and distribute tips to the proper persons at the 
end of the week. That is why he sent for me. I had known 
him as a ball player, and he explained that I could talk his 
language. He also knew that I was temporarily out of a 
job and had decided to pay me fifty dollars a week. 

I earned the fifty. If worry over the opening perform- 
ance and his amazing violation of all theatrical tradition 
the second night—oh, that second night—could be esti- 
mated in money, my salary would have been greater than 
his. And he was getting fifteen hundred dollars a week! 
But I am getting away from that dressing room. 

All of the business plans which I have mentioned were 
given to me in broken sentences as the Rube wriggled, 
fretted and swore under the process of make-up. When 
his actor friends had put on the finishing touches they let 
Vicks up and permitted him to view the completed job 
in a mirror. He shuddered. 

Round his brow they had left the strip of white bandage 
used to protect his hair from the grease paint. It made 
him think of a Greek statesman or one of those rah-rah 
boys who plays tennis with a band round his head, he 
wasn’t sure which. The great left-hander regarded the 
pink cheeks, the penciled eyebrows and the bandage rue- 
fully, not knowing that the latter would be removed when 
he was ready to go on. 

“Long as I’ve started I’ll go through,’ he announced 
resignedly. “I ain’t no quitter. But say,’ he added, “if 
you let a ball player in here before I get this stuff off my 
face I’ll shoot the doortender. There ain’t a one of them 
that wouldn’t call me Baseball Annie, and the worst of it 
is, they’d win.” 

The Rube then went out to look for his partner and also 
to see if anybody round the stage would make fun of his 
make-up. For a partner the southpaw had engaged Sallie 
Sunshine—or, rather, she had engaged him. Herself a 
star in the two-a-day, Miss Sunshine—she always insisted 
that it was her real name—had persuaded Rube Vicks 
to go into vaudeville, convincing him that he would be 
a sure-fire hit. Her private object was to use him as a 
bludgeon over the booking office. Her many tilts with the 
managers, due to temperamental outbursts, had resulted 
in her being practically debarred from the big time, and 
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the signing of the Rube was her chance to get back. The 
widely advertised name of Rube Vicks, the baseball hero, 
appealed to the booking offices as a drawing card, and they 
consented to take Sallie with him. 

The vaudeville stage at that time had gone wild over 
freak acts, to the joy of the box offices and very much 
to the disgust of the regular, legitimate performers. Any- 
thing that draws people into a theater out of curiosity, 
and with no expectation of genuine entertainment, is to 
us show people a freak act. Any woman who had figured 
in a murder trial or who had founded one of those new 
schools of thought, with enough success to get in the news- 
papers, was good for two weeks at least. Two girls who 
had taken a shot at a millionaire, furnishing the daily 
press with scandal for a week or more, held the headline 
position in one vaudeville house for a month. A ball 
player was sure fire. 

Rube having found Miss Sunshine in her dressing room, 
through the door of which I could hear them mumbling 
their lines, I took a look round the back of the stage to 
see if everything was set. A song-and-dance team was 
doing a turn in front of the drop—an act ‘‘in one’’ we 
call it in stage lingo—so as to give us a chance to get 
ready for a full stager. It is hard for an amateur to work 
“in one,”’ and Miss Sunshine had made it as easy for the 
ball player as possible. She had arranged an exterior 
setting, shade trees, park benches, sky-blue background 
with spouting fountain, and all that sort of thing. 

It has always been a strange thing to me that no exterior 
scene can be put on the stage without a fountain, nor an 
interior without a center-door fancy, as we call it. As 
a matter of fact, very few parks have fountains, and I 
never saw a center-door fancy in a real house in my life. 
They are those big, double doors with an arch over them, 
hung with red-plush curtains—always red—that lead 
from an imaginary passageway back-stage to the living 
room, library or boudoir into which the audience is looking. 
Through the center-door fancy the hero always enters and 
exits, as do the policeman, the chauffeur, the burglar, and 
the wife torn with emotions. 

But they had no center-door faney for Rube Vicks. 
The scenic frame for his attack on the stage was to be 
a plain, regular, stock-set exterior. It didn’t exactly fit a 
full-dress appearance, but rather than have two sets Miss 
Sunshine had ingeniously explained that the Rube, first 
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appearing in baseball uniform, would be coming home 
from the game, and that in stage time it would be 
twilight when he donned his street clothes. Naturally 
this would make it after dark, theoretically, by the 
time he donned his full-dress regalia and came on to 
take her to a dance, theater or dinner party, as the 
case might be in the manuscript. His contract de- 
manded that he appear in all three. 

“‘Besides,”’ she told me, ‘‘by the time he’s been on 
ten minutes they’ll forget about the scenery.” 

None of these details interested the Rube. His 
instructions were to stand in the wings and wait, until 
pushed on by one of the stage hands who had been 
given the music cue. This stage hand was also one of 
those who had to be tipped two dollars at the end 
of the week. 

After seeing that everything was in readiness for 
the début of our star I sent the call boy to notify Vicks 
and Miss Sunshine that they were on next.. This 
precaution, however, was unnecessary. In the little 
walkway between the stage and the dressing rooms I 
found the Rube, a moment later, walking nervously up 
and down, going over his cues. I had no idea as to the 
nature of the act, but knew enough about my business 
not to begin asking questions at this late hour. 

The song-and-dance people finished their turn and 
skipped into the wings near where I stood, awaiting a 
big hand that would recall them for another number. 
They had made good allright. The applause was un- 
usually generous. This was due somewhat to their own 
stunt, but more so, probably, to the fact that the much- 
talked-of baseball act would follow. That is one of the 
advantages of going on in advance of the headliner. 

“Are you folks ready?”’ the man in the act asked 
me. “If you are not we can hold ’em for five minutes 
yet. It’s a great crowd out there to-night.” 

“We are ready,” I replied, but he didn’t hear me. 

On a big encore he and his partner ran back and sang 
another song, winding up with an eccentric dance that 
was really good. They would have hogged the show 
for another two minutes, but the call boy cut them 
off by hanging out the card announcing Rube Vicks. 

Every performer on the bill, stage hands, house man- 
ager and visitors rushed to the wings to get a good view 
of the newact. MissSunshine had neglected to have an 
order issued forbidding this occupancy of the wings, a 
condition more disconcerting to the performers than 
playing to the most critical audience in the world. The 
actor, looking into the faces of his fellow performers in the 
wings, often becomes so panic-stricken, especially in a new 
production, that he misses his lines. 

Facing this terrible jury—unseen by the audience—and 
the feeling of responsibility for the act caused Miss Sunshine 
to skip part of her opening lyric and mix up the orchestra. 
Luckily it was one of those good-natured audiences, and 
nobody seemed to care as long as there was yet a chance 
to see Rube Vicks, the famous southpaw, actually appear 
on the stage. Still, she gave us a cutting look that spoke 
much. 

Sallie’s opening song was merely an excuse to introduce 
the Rube, and a missed line here and there made little 
difference. Shesang about baseball stars, baseball crowds, 
and then wound up with a line: 

“But there’s always one who'll answer the call.”” 

That was the cue, and Vicks, shoved by the faithful 
stage hand, came lumbering on the stage, his face break- 
ing into a broad, sheepish grin. He was attired in his 
regular baseball uniform and swung a fingered glove in 
his left hand. Presumably he was just leaving the diamond 
after a hard-fought victory, but just how a ball player 
managed to get into a public park with a fountain in the 
back and a pretty girl singing in front was never made 
clear in the plot. It wasn’t necessary. 

The moment that crowd of first-nighters, mostly fans, 
caught a glimpse of the great left-hander, they broke into 
tumultuous applause that lasted for fully a minute. Rube 
bowed and scraped repeatedly, awkwardly doffing his cap 
as he had done on the diamond after striking out the side. 

“T’d work all my life to get a reception like that,’’ spoke 
a voice close to my ear, and I looked round to find Paloma 
La Pearl, star of a little comedy team, watching the act 
over my shoulder. 

“And think of it,’’ she added—‘“‘it’s his first time on the 
stage!” 

Miss La Pearl was the better half of a team known as 
Burns and La Pearl, Mirth Provokers Extraordinaire, and 
always insisted on the act being billed just that way. 
Another member of the team was a baby girl, unknown 
to the public but one of the pets of all vaudeville. A 
maid was holding the tot on her shoulder that she might 
also see. I had known of Burns and La Pearl for years— 
their real name was Mr. and Mrs. Sanders—and of their 
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devotion to each other; of their lifelong efforts to de- 
velop an act that would draw something like headline 
money. Burns stood in the wing next to us, his face a 
study in change of expression. Being an ardent baseball 
fan, but prejudiced against left-handed pitchers in gen- 
eral, he would appraise the Rube with a keen, expert 
look. Then he would scowl in envy as if to say: 

“What is art to a fellow when a green boob can come 
on for the first time and get a hand like that?” 

I was about to agree with La Pearl that it was a won- 
derful reception, when she spoke again. 

“And it’s just our luck,’’ she complained, “‘to have to 
follow a turn like that just when we are putting on new 
stuff.” 

Suddenly there came a hush of expectancy. Miss Sun- 
shine was about to address the Rube. 

“Oh, I’m so glad that you came along, Mr. Vicks,”’ 
spoke Miss Sunshine; “there are so many things about 
baseball that I want to know. Tell me first, what does a 
ball do when it stops rolling?” 

We could almost hear the lump running up and down 
in Rube’s throat as he tried to articulate. Twice he 
moistened his lips nervously. 

“Why,” he finally answered with a sickly smirk, ‘‘it 
looks—why, it looks—it looks about!” 

Miss Sunshine grew pale even under her grease paint. 
We knew that Vicks had got his line twisted someway, 
but the audience laughed just the same, and Sallie was 
equal to the occasion. 

“Get it right this time,”’ she whispered to him without 
the slightest change of expression in her face. Then 
aloud: 

“What are you trying to do, Mr. Vicks—kid us?” 
Sallie broke into a peal of good stage laughter, the Rube 
staring at her in utter helplessness. 

“What I asked you,”’ she went on, “‘ 
ball do when it stops rolling?” 

Vicks then realized his mistake. 

“Why,” he replied, ‘it looks round!” 

Now, I don’t ask you to take my word for it, for I can 
produce a hundred witnesses to prove that a crowd of 
fourteen hundred supposedly intelligent people honestly 
laughed for nearly a half minute at that old gag. In the 
next wing I could hear Burns mumbling something about 
what could be expected of a left-hander. 

“After that,’”’ he proclaimed in a stage whisper that we 
all could hear, ‘‘if she would hit him over the head with 
a stuffed club or a bladder, the act would be a riot, I 
reckon. The ball looks round, eh?” His snort of disgust 
caused a suppressed titter all over the stage. La Pearl 
ordered him to keep quiet. 

Burns, still a fan, evinced real interest when Miss Sun- 
shine asked Rube Vicks to show her how all the curves 
were pitched, how the signals came from the catcher, and 
the usual stuff that makes ball players appear so mysteri- 
ous and knowing on the stage. She got laughs out of it 
too. For instance: 

“To pitch the outcurve,’’ Rube was explaining, “I put 
my first finger on this seam’’—he indicated by placing his 
fingers on the seams of a baseball so that the audience 
could see—‘“‘my other finger on this seam and my thumb 
on this seam % 

“‘So it seems!’’ interrupted Miss Sunshine, and the 
audience actually broke into applause. 
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““Ma,” Burns called to Miss La Pearl in a hoarse stage 
whisper, “you better pack up your trunks if you don’t 
want to witness a murder.- Nobody can do that and 
live.” 


Again there was a titter from the performers, and Sallie 
Sunshine, who had heard, gave Burns a withering look. 

The act had proceeded five minutes when the Rube 
announced in the chanting voice of a little boy saying his 
Friday afternoon piece: 

““My shower is waiting and I must change my clothes. 
You will wait?” 

That got him off and Sallie did another song-and-dance 
until the ball player returned, togged out just as you see 
one of those fellows in a clothing advertisement. 

There was a rustic-seat conversation in which the 
diamond star explained some more secrets of the game 
to Miss Sunshine, and also intimated that he could learn 
to like her very much. This the audience found riotously 
funny, but the best it got out of Burns was a snort of 
disgust. 

““Then you will take me to the dance?” asked the young 
woman. 

“‘T would take you to heaven,” was the Rube’s gallant 
line, which was also his cue to hustle to the dressing room 
and don his evening clothes while Sallie did another 
number. This time she put in some imitations which went 
even better than the song. 

The great southpaw came back on time, dressed up like 
one of Vanderbilt’s horses—meaning, in stage language, 
the last thing in niftiness. He wore a fancy vest, plug hat, 
pumps, gloves, cane and all. The only thing missing, 
according to Burns, was martingales. 

I had stood for a lot up to this time, and my dizziness 
at the next move will be excused, I hope, when I tell you 
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that Rube Vicks walked right out on that stage and with 
his plug hat on did a waltz with Sallie Sunshine. 

It wasn’t the plug hat that I minded—but that waltz! 
The only mitigating circumstance was that Rube was 
light on her feet. 

That closed the act. Off they went by the painted foun- 
tain, while the audience broke into roof-raising applause. 
Still unsatisfied, they made Vicks return and makea speech. 

And, mind you, for that they got fifteen hundred 
dollars! 

The return to the dressing room was a triumphal one. 
The southpaw and Sallie Sunshine had put the act over. 
Celebrities of all kinds, coming from who knows where, 
flocked in to offer congratulations. Flushed with his suc- 
cess, fifteen minutes of this talk almost convinced Rube that 
he could really act. 

In the excitement I had forgotten about Burns and La 
Pearl, Mirth Provokers Extraordinaire. I had intended 
watching their turn, which I had been told was full of 
brand-new material. They had expected the success to 
which they had been looking forward for twelve years, 
a period that had meant for them many heartbreaks and 
struggles with poverty, due to small booking. But they 
were all done and off the stage before I knew it. Their 
act had fallen flat. 

Seeing the crowd in the Rube’s dréssihe room, in which 
were several women, La Pearl, as she came off, stuck her 
head in the door to offer the usual congratulations deemed 
necessary by fellow performers. 

“You got your stuff over nicely, Mr. Vicks,” she said 
to the ball player. “‘That act ought to make you a lot of 
money.” 

“How do things look for you?”’ asked Miss Bafshine) 

“Oh, I don’t know,” La Pearl answered wearily. ‘I 
can’t play baseball, and as I am too tender-hearted to 
shoot a millionaire it looks like we are going to have a 
tough winter.” 

Everybody, knowing the recent feeling toward freak 
acts, laughed at the little comedienne’s wit, but suddenly 
stopped short as she burst into tears and ran to her dress- 
ing room. We all looked at each other, puzzled. A call 
boy, who had just come in to admire the ball player at 
close range, explained: 

““As soon as the baseball act was over,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
crowd walked out and left Burns and La Pearl flat. 
They had some good stuff too.” 

Vicks was deeply interested. The boy’s remark had set 
him thinking. 

“Do they often treat the regular actors that way?” he 
asked. 
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“Tt always happens when an act has to follow a head- 
liner,” Miss Sunshine explained without much show of 
sympathy. Experience had made her more callous to 
these little tragedies of disappointment back of the 
scenes. “The fact that they fell down,’’ she added, “only 
proves to the booking office that you were the drawing 
card. Soon as the crowd saw you they got what they had 
come for and went home.” 

“Then, why wouldn’t it be a good idea to put us on 
last?”’ he asked. 

“Not while I’m running the act,’ announced Sallie. 
“Why, the audience’d be laughed out before it come our 
turn. Can you imagine,” she asked of one of the per- 
formers, ‘‘a headliner standing for being put down next 
to the pictures?” 

“T guess it’s all right,” said Vicks, but it was evident 
that this turn of affairs had disturbed him not a little. 
He was a big, guileless, open-hearted boy, and that little 
woman’s tears had put a decided check on his exultation 
over having actually gone on the stage and got away 
with it. 

Being of the stage and knowing its trials and hard- 
ships, I understood; but I would not attempt to explain 
it to him. These things he would have to learn from 
experience. 

“I’m going to see that act of theirs to-night,” an- 
nounced our star, breaking the silence. Miss Sunshine’s 
accompanying laugh seemed harsh. 

‘Good idea,”’ she commented, a touch of sarcasm in her 
voice; “‘they might be pulling some of our stuff by this 
time. Burns and La Pearl, you know, have a reputation 
for being pretty good choosers from other people’s acts.” 

With that she bade us good-night and went to her own 
dressing room, not realizing what an impression she had 
left behind. The Rube looked at his partner curiously as 
she walked away, and then relapsed into a brown study, 
from which I aroused him with the suggestion that it was 
time he was taking off his make-up. 

“‘Coldblooded, these show people, ain’t they?” he 
remarked, and began dabbing into a jar of cold cream, 
which lhe smeared on his painted face. 

“Do I have to do this twice a day?’’ he asked —“‘ put- 
ting on and taking off this make-up?” 

“Sure you do.” 

““Say, Bill,’’ he suddenly concluded, ‘‘this fifteen hur- 
dred dollars ain’t no easy money.” 

At that moment we heard the rustle of persons moving 
in the little corridor outside, and the door to our dressing 

room was cautiously shoved open about six inches. In the 
crack appeared the baby face of Noma, La Pearl’s little 
girl, eying the Rube curiously. 

“Come in, little lady,’’ he called to her cheerily, and 
started for the door. 

“No, no!’’ and she backed off in alarm. “You take 
bread and butter from show people. Mamma said so.” 

The stage tot might as well have struck the ball player 
in the face with a whip. For a moment he stood dum- 
founded. 

“Noma, come here!’’ her mother called. “How often 
do I have to tell you to stay in the dressing room until the 
maid comes for you?” 

The child began to ery as she was forcibly escorted down 
the corridor. 

“‘That’s all right, now,’ we could hear the mother - 
pacifying when they were in their own dressing room; “‘the 
maid’ll take you out for a walk and we'll be back after 
supper. Yes, and we are going to bring you an ice-cream 
cone and some cake.” 

“Bill,” the Rube turned to me as we heard Burns and 
La Pearl going out, “I don’t feel right somehow. Say, if 
that woman’ll stand for it I want you to go out and buy 
that baby the biggest doll in the world and a bucket of ice 
cream.” 

I advised him to wait until he got better acquainted, 
explaining that some theatrical people are very sensitive. 
He did so reluctantly. 

That night Rube Vicks waited in the wings, after the 
curtain had fallen on the baseball act, and saw Burns and 
La Pearl work. I was curious myself by this time and 
stood with him. 

It was one of the neatest turns I ever saw. Both of them 
could sing and dance cleverly, and their comedy lines, 
unlike the usual patter, were clean and clear cut. The stuff 
was brand new, and I discovered afterward that they had 
paid five hundred dollars to have it written by an expert, 
an author whose name had figured on Broadway billing. 

In the middle of the act the couple did an awful funny 
burlesque of a baseball catcher and the umpire in an argu- 
ment over a pitched ball. It was all in pantomime, but 
done so cleverly that anyone familiar with the game could 
follow the mimic argument with perfect understanding. 
Rube Vicks laughed until the tears ran down his cheeks. 
But there was no applause! 

“How do you dope that out?” asked Vicks. 

It was just as much of a puzzle to me. Curiosity 
impelled me to peep round the edge of the wing at the 
audience. Then I understood. I made room so that the 
Rube could also see. 
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Half the men and women in the audience were walking 
up the aisles. Others were putting on wraps. The gen- 
eral confusion prevented those who remained from hearing 
or seeing clearly what was happening on the stage. 

“Tt’s a darn shame,” exclaimed Vicks. “They are walk- 
ing out on the best act on the bill.’ 

Just as Sallie Sunshine had said, these people had been 
drawn into the theater to see a great baseball star try to 
act. Having been satisfied, they were ready to go. This 
was not a novel sight to me. In fact, I remember when 
variety theaters used to employ acts known as chasers, 
which were put on to clear the house so that it could be 
made ready for the next performance. This was in the 
cheaper theaters where they had two shows in a single eve- 
ning. I’ve often watched these departing patrons—walk- 
outs we called them—and wondered what they would do 
if someone should act that rudely in their own homes. I 
guess it is hard for them to understand, though, that an 
actor—even a bad one—has human feelings. 

When the act ended without an encore La Pearl ran 
through the wings, weeping hysterically. Burns scowled 
at Vicks as he passed. Little Noma, seeing her mother in 
tears, also began to weep sympathetically. 

“Mamma, won’t we get the house in the country?” 
she wailed, evidently recalling some dressing-room plans 
she had overheard. ‘Won't I get the little pony and the 
cart?” 

Burns caught his wife by the arm and was leading her 
into the dressing room, when they met the stage manager. 
I stopped to hear what I knew was coming, and I noticed 
that the Rube also had waited. 

“‘Ain’t there some other place on the bill you can put 
us?” Burns asked. ‘‘We are dying the death of a dog 
down here next to the pictures.” 

“Tf we move one of the other acts down they’ll also 
kick,” hedged the stage manager. “I know it’s tough, but 
you can hold ’em.” 

“Hold ’em nothing,” snapped La Pearl, brushing away 
her tears. “That baseball act is killing us dead and you 
know it. Hasn’t a regular act got no chance at all any 
more? After the matinée our agent told us that if this kept 
up we wouldn’t have a chance of getting the twenty weeks 
we counted on. You know it’s so too.” 

“And we are playing a five-hundred-dollar act at two- 
fifty now,” added Burns bitterly. 

“We've worked for this chance for twelve years,” said 
La Pearl without giving the manager a chance to speak, 
“and if you don’t move us up on this bill we’ll have to 
work twelve more.’ 

“T’m afraid the baseball act wouldn’t stand for you put- 
ting on that pantomime ahead of them,” the stage manager 
suggested. 

“Bet your life we wouldn’t!”” Miss Sunshine, who had 
been listening, called out from her dressing room. ‘‘ You 
don’t think we are going to have our act crabbed, do you?” 

“Do something, won’t you?” pleaded La Pearl, ignoring 
the interruption from Sallie Sunshine. Tears again formed 
in the comedienne’s big black eyes. 

“Now, listen,” said the manager soothingly; ‘‘calm 
yourself down and forget about this, and I’ll see what can 
be done.” 

To show people of experience this meant that he would 
do nothing, and Burns and La Pearl were under no mis- 
apprehension. 

Vicks and I went to our dressing room, neither teats 
uttered a word. Evidently the ball player didn’t feel like 
talking, and I saw no occasion to interrupt his train of 
thought. As he began to remove his grease paint we could 
hear, through the thin partitions, Burns and La Pearl 
talking earnestly in their dressing room. 

“Jack,” the wife was saying, ‘““‘we might as well pass up 
that idea of the bungalow. There ain’t a chance!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he argued to pacify her, ‘‘things 
may break better. You never can tell.’ 

“Break better! Why, we are working for two-fifty now, 
and it’s a cinch we lose the Western time on the report that 
goes out from here. I only hope that every ball player in 
the world loses all the games he pitches the rest of his life, 
and that there never is another home run knocked.” 


“Don’t blame them,’’ advised the husband, still. an 
ardent fan; ‘“‘they can’t help it. Everybody’s looking for 
the dough. At that, I don’t see how a left-hander like this 
Rube, with nothing but a slow curve, comes in to be a 
headliner. Now, if Matty ——” 

“Don’t talk baseball to me,” she interrupted as Rube 
and myself smiled. ‘“‘Why don’t they stay on the diamond, 
where they belong? You go out there and root for them, 
and then they come in here and take bread and butter out 
of the mouths of theatrical people who’ve worked all their 
lives to make good. What’s the use of trying? I did want 
to bring little Noma up out there in the country,” she 
added bitterly, “but I guess that kind of life ain’t for stage 
folks.” 

“Mamma, won’t I get the pony?” we could hear the 
child whimper; “‘and—and—won’t there be no cart and 
a whip with a ribbon on it?” 

Our eavesdropping was interrupted by the arrival of two 
or three newspaper men, the regular baseball writers, who 
had come to interview Vicks, their friend, on his 
experience as an actor. 

We heard no more of Burns and La Pearl that 
night. 

This visit of thescribes, as Rube always referred 
to them, seemed to put new life into the south- 
paw, and he insisted on all of us going out for a 
bite to eat at one of the Broadway cabarets. 
Seated round the table Vicks told of his stage 
adventure with the excited enthusiasm of a boy 
after playing in his first important ball game. 
Things that were commonplace to me appeared 
to be intensely amusing and interesting to Rube 
and his friends. 

Conversation was interrupted by one of the 
cabaret singers, and while waiting. for her to 
finish I could see that Rube’s mind was not on 
the music. 

“Bill,” he said tome when the song had eeced: 

“are you a theatrical guy at heart, or are youa 
regular fellow like us?” 

This sudden query, coming as it did: had me stumped 
for a minute. Though I couldn’t think of a suitable 
answer, I knew exactly what he meant. — . 

eal: mean,’ * he amplified, “do you think a ball player 
like me is doing the right thing to put that little couple on 
the bum? Am I doing the square thing to butt into their 
business?” 

“Oh, those things are always occurring on the stage,” 
I explained. “You shouldn’t take them to heart. If you 
don’t get the money somebody else will. It’s just hard 
luck for them, that’s all.’’ 

“T know,” he said; ‘‘but what’d we fellows think if some 
outsider should come buttin’ into our baseball business 
like that, knocking good fellows out-of a job?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. After a good night’s sleep and 
you’ve seen the morning papers things will look different 
to you.” 

“What's it all about?” asked one of the baseball writers. 
“Something happened, Rube?” 

Vicks looked at me inquiringly. He was aching to 
talk, but I cautioned him by a shake of the head. 





















' “No, No! You Take Bread and Butter 
From Show People. Mamma‘Said So" 


“Oh, it don’t amount to 
nothing,’’ he said to the 
newspaper men. “I'll tell 
you sometime. But say,” 
he added with the sudden- 
ness of a new thought, ‘‘you 

f= fellows do me a favor and 
come to the show to-morrow 
night, will you? There’s a 
chance for you to help me 
pull something.” 

They all agreed to do so. 
I felt sure that Vicks had 
made up his mind to dosome- 
thing out of the ordinary, 
and it caused me a lot of 
anxiety. Hint as I would, 
though, I could get nothing 
out of him. 

He talked freely with his 
newspaper friends, but I had 
a feeling that he was a little 
wary of making a confidant 
of me, because I was in the 
show business. 

The next morning every 
paper in town had a half- 
column story about the stage 
début of Rube Vicks, all of 
them in a humorous vein, 
and on one or two of the 
sporting pages there were 
cartoons. In the regular 
theatrical columns the other 
acts were merely mentioned 
as having been on the bill. 
In all the New York press 
there was not a single word 
of comment on the work of 
Burns and La Pearl. 

“Regular actors couldn’t get that much publicity if they’d 
put on The Rivals with the original cast,’’ I heard La Pearl 
saying as we went into the theater the next night. 

A booking agent had called on Burns and La Pearl 
during the afternoon’s performance, to return a dozen con- 
tracts unsigned. I mentioned this to the Rube as we 
started to make him up for the night show. 

“Huh,” he grunted reflectively, ‘‘and all that hard luck 
comes from me and that Sunshine buttin’ in, I reckon.” 

The audience that night was not quite so large as at the 
opening, but it was a lively crowd and everything on the 
bill went with a whoop. The Rube read his lines with much 
more intelligence and, having discovered where the laughs 
would come, nursed them unusually well for an amateur. 
Sallie Sunshine was radiant. Her star showed symptoms 
of being able to get by on merit. He would be her theat- 
rical meal ticket for weeks to come. Then, when he had 
served her purpose, she could go right on doing her single 
turn as if there had never been any trouble with the book- 
ing office. It had never occurred to Sallie that the Rube 
might harbor the rather heartless observations she had 
made the night before. It had never occurred to me either. 
Otherwise I might have been prepared. 

As Vicks neared his turn and was about to go into the 
waltz he caught sight of Burns, La Pearl and little Noma 
in the wings. He has told me often since that night that 
all he could think of, while looking at these people, was 
that bungalow in the country. 

Peeping through a hole in the wings I saw Rube’s three 
newspaper friends seated down front. Apparently they 
were enjoying immensely the spectacle of Vicks waltzing 
with a plug hat on. 

I gave the signal for dropping the curtain with a feeling 
of relief, but there was still a chance for him to do some- 
thing unexpected. He had asked the scribes to come to the 
theater for some definite purpose, I knew. What it was I 
could not fathom, but he was about to make his curtain 
speech and I had not long to wait. 










(Continued on Page 45) 





The Only Mitigating Circumstance Was That Rube Was Light on Her Feet 
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knows who said it first or how the sentence 

found its way into California slang, where 
it had a great vogue thirty years ago. Variety- 
hall performers, soon to call themselves vaude- 
ville artists, used it to get a laugh and labeled 
it “‘hokum’’—sure fire. 

Schoolboys about to fight bolstered up their 
courage by asserting that they were bad men 
from Bodie. Newspaper paragraphers made 
much of the catchword and it survives to this 
day. 

Bodie died, but the reputation of her bad 
man lived, outshining even that other wicked 
celebrity, the bad man from Bitter Creek, so 
well and unfavorably known in Wyoming. 
I have seen Bitter Creek and I have seen 
Bodie, and on appearance alone the cham- 
pionship belt is unhesitatingly awarded to the 
latter. Bodie was not only b-a-d, but anyone 
taking a look at her surroundings would have 
known that she could not help being bad, and 
been afraid of her. Even now the appearance 
of the empty shell bears out her evilreputation. 
Bodie was bad and still looks it. 

Imagine a desolate, treeless plain, nearly two miles above 
the level of the sea, raked daily by strong winds; a plain 
hot in summer and cold in winter; a plain dotted with 
sagebrush for five months in the year and blanketed with 
snow for seven; a plain guarded on three sides by bleak, 
monotonous hills—and this is Bodie Flat. 

Imagine a steep barrier blocking the East, heaving itself 
upward to a ragged sky line, notched and saw-toothed 
because of great ore dumps; a mountain made more for- 
bidding than Nature intended it should be, even in dreary 
Mono County; a mountain seamed and scarred and 
gashed by human agencies—and this is Bodie Bluff. 

Imagine a town in the shade of that bluff, sprawling, 
dirty, unkempt, huddled on each side of a wide muddy 
street; a town of frame buildings and shacks, without a 
single garden or any green thing; a town of sixty-five 
saloons and gambling hells and dance halls; a riotous, 
uproarious community, suffering with an itch of the 
trigger finger; a town of stray dogs and rusty cans and 
empty bottles—this was Bodie in 1879. 

Bodie Flat, Bodie Bluff and Bodie Town—can you 
wonder that the bad men were bad? If morals are the 
result of environment the marvel is that the bad men 
were not worse! In her feverish prime Bodie boasted of 
the widest street in any Western mining camp, the wicked- 
est men and the worst climate out of doors. She still has 
the street and the climate, but the bad men have gone. 
Most of them are in the Bodie graveyard, and where they 
went from there makes not the slightest difference. After 
Bodie, the next world could have held no terrors for them. 


[« A B-A-D man from Bodie!’””? Nobody 


The Story of Bill Bodie 


E CAME on the camp toward evening, seeing it first 

froma distance. Thesun had gone down, leaving the 
Bodie Flat flooded with the wonderful half light that 
comes to plateau countries between sunset and dusk. 
There was no glaring contrast of sun and shade, and each 
detail, though softened, was mercilessly revealed. Far 
ahead, across a brown plain, flecked here and there with 
snow, was the home of the bad men. 

At first glance it seemed smaller than it should have 
been, but only because it was dwarfed by its tremendous 
background. The town, which had once housed ten thou- 
sand turbulent souls, was all there. Smoke should have 
been rising from hundreds of chimneys; we searched the 
sky for a feather of it in vain. Nowhere could we find 
sign of life of any sort—not even a grazing cow. A live 
town looks alive even at a distance and some dead ones 
are deceiving to the eye at close range; but the moment 
the stranger sees Bodie ahead he knows that, in her case, 
even the coroner would be a little late. 

On the steep slope behind the town loomed the great 
buildings of the Standard Mine, their tall, cold stacks 
stiff as sentinels against the sky. As we came nearer we 
were able to make out other mills and hoisting works on 
Bodie Bluff—tumble-down affairs for the most part—and 
all about them the wreck and ruin of mining enterprise, 
the visible symbols of blasted hopes: rusting machinery, 
twisted lengths of steel cable, overturned ore cars, wagons 
without wheels, wooden tanks bursting from their steel 
bands, and the stark skeletons that had once been trestles. 

Soon we were in the town itself and trundling down the 
wide Main Street. On either side were boarded windows 
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The Widest and Wickedest Street in the West—Main Street, Bodie 


and barred doors and empty houses—cold welcome to a 
stranger. An old man came out of a saloon to look at us 
and, after satisfying his curiosity, went back in and 
slammed the door. I did not blame him. The wind that 
blows from Bodie Cafion at nightfall has searching qual- 
ities and must be trying on old bones. My friend Bill put 
his foot on the brake and looked about him, shivering. 

““We’ve been hunting for dead towns, haven’t we?”’ said 
he. ‘‘Some of ’em admitted it and some didn’t, but here’s 
one that won’t have to say a word. B-r-r! Better let the 
water out of the radiator, eh? It’s going to freeze to-night, 
sure!” 

That night we found food, fire and congenial company; 
and while the Bodie wind howled down Main Street, just 
as it howled forty years ago, we sat by a red-hot stove and 
the old men told us the story of bold, bad Bodie before she 
died. As the Bodie of to-day is nothing but the cold, empty 
clay from which the spirit has departed, her story must 
be the story the old men told. Sorted out, arranged in 
order and verified—alas, one must check up on the old 
men or be betrayed into weird statements—this is the 
story of Bodie: 

The town took its name from a placer miner who first 
found gold on the Flat, somewhere between what is now 
the Standard Mine and the old Red Cloud Shaft. William 
S. Bodie he called himself; and he must have had a certain 
amount of force of character and individuality, because he 
rubber-stamped the entire region of his discovery— Bodie, 
Bodie Flat, Bodie Bluff and Bodie Cafion. The only thing 
he missed was a river; but, for all I know, he may have 
given his name to one of the streams of the region. Why 
not? 

Bodie did not find enough gold to set the country afire, 
but he found enough to bring him company. In time the 
placer miners and pocket miners of Tuolumne and Cala- 
veras heard about the strike beyond Bridgeport, and one 
by one they loaded up their burros and drifted leisurely 
eastward, prospecting the country as they went. Most of 
them were oldish men, forty-niners, so long at the gold- 
mining business that all they hoped for was fair gravel and 
the equivalent of days’ pay. They settled down in the lee 
of Bodie Bluff and began scratching at the Flat or pecking 
at the red hillside. They found gold enough to keep them 





The Old Syndicate Mill in Bodie Canon 


ad, Bea-d Bodie=By Charles &. Van Loan 


there for years, a small community of peace- 
able, hard-working men—not the sort to 
develop the resources of a new country or dis- 
cover anything very far underground. They 
were making a living, which was all they 
asked or expected. There were no bad men 
in Bodie in those days. 

Bill Bodie might have lived to become their 
patriarch but for an unfortunate trip into the 
Sonora district. On the return journey a 
terrific snowstorm caught him four miles from 
home—a howling gale out of the North. Bodie 
knew better than to try to reach camp in such 
weather. He built a rude shelter among the 
rocks and settled down to outlast the storm; 
but the storm outlasted him. Next spring the 
miners found his body and buried it on the 
spot—four milesfrom home. Then they went 
back to their diggings. 

The camp drifted along into the seventies 
without attracting a great deal of attention. 
High up on the Bluff some men sunk a shaft 
and took-out of it small quantities of gold- 
bearing quartz, which they crushed, Mexican 
fashion, in arrastres. The gold thus secured 
amounted to little more than fair wages; but, as it was 
better than nothing, the owners of the claim kept at it. 

At a depth of two hundred and fifty feet they opened up 
several stopes—chambers made by the removal of ore. 
These stopes should have been timbered, but the owners 
weighed the risk of life and limb against the price of wood 
and decided to take chances. Wood has always been and 
will always be the scarcest thing in Bodie. One night the 
wall came down with a crash; and when the owners went 
into the shaft to estimate the damage done they found 
that the cave-in had exposed a large body of ore. 

“Now,” said they, “is a pretty good time to sell, when 
we've really got something in sight.” 


Wages Paid in Mining Stock 


T WOULD have been a better time to find out what they 
were selling; but they had been digging in that hole in the 
ground for years, with small profit, and the immediate 
dollar tempted them, just as it tempted the original locators 
on the Comstock. 

Fearing they were asking too much, they put a price of 
sixty-five thousand dollars on the property, and Col. John 
F. Boyd, of Idaho, took one look at the ore in sight and 
clinched the bargain with a small payment, arranging for 
the rest in installments. This was the beginning of the 
Standard Mine. é 

The old Syndicate Mill, down Bodie Cafion, was pressed 
into service to run the ore and in no time at all the Stand- 
ard had produced its purchase price. The next move was ~ 
to build a mill near the shaft—the one that overlooks the 
town at present—and the mine paid for this handily. 

In 1877 the Standard began to pay monthly dividends, 
and these continued, without a single interruption, for 
eight years. The dividends ranged between fifty thousand 
and two hundred thousand dollars, and at Christmastime 
it was customary to declare an extra dividend of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, “‘with the compliments of the 
season’’—a very pretty practice borrowed from the boom 
days on the Comstock. Millions came out of that hole in 
the ground; millions were paid in dividends—and all, if 
you please, at the cost of that first small payment! 

One great success in a gold camp invariably breeds a 
litter of ‘‘wildcats,’’ and Bodie had some of the wildest 
wildcats on record—mines opened up with an eye to stock 
manipulation and the stripping of the unwary investor. 
Among these was the Bodie Mine, often spoken of as the 
wildcat. 

This mine sank a shaft on the Bluff, and at a depth of 
two hundred and fifty feet the men began to run crosscuts 
in the hope of intersecting the vein on which the Standard 
was at work. They did not find this vein where they 
expected it would be and the stock dropped to twenty-five 
cents a share. : 

The management had almost no ready money—there 
being no sale for ‘‘Bodie’’—and creditors were asked 
to accept stock certificates in lieu of cash—beautifully 
engraved documents, made to sell but not to keep. In 
those days the burning question was not how to get stock 
in the Bodie, but how to keep from getting stuck with too 
much of it. Often the miners themselves were paid off in 
stock certificates, and thus the four-dollar-a-day employee 
received ninety-six shares in the Bodie Mine at the end of 
the week. Everybody had it—merchants, saloonkeepers, 
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Chinese laundrymen, for a Chink will gamble on anything, 
and does. Everybody had Bodie stock and nobody could 
get rid of it. 

In the meantime the men underground continued cross- 
cutting, and at a point beyond where they had expected 
to find the Standard vein they picked up a tiny stringer of 
very rich ore as wide as a man’s little finger. The officials 
of the mine—the “‘insiders,’”’ who held most of the stock — 
did not attach much importance to this discovery, or to the 
next, which was another stringer of the same kind of ore, 
perhaps two inches in width. Finally they gave up hope 
of finding the Standard vein and began to “‘drift’’ on the 
two stringers—that is to say, follow them—in the hope 
of coming on the main ore body. About this time there 
' was a mysterious rise in Bodie stock. When it reached 
_ one dollar a share the insiders saw a chance to unload 
and they began cautiously easing whole blocks of Bodie 
into the market. They got rid of their holdings at prices 
_ ranging between one and three dollars; and when they 
had no more stock to sell they were amazed and chagrined 

to see that Bodie continued to climb. 
_ This inexplicable rise puzzled the officers of the com- 
| pany. They began to suspect that they might have over- 
looked a bet; so they sent for an eminent mining expert 
and asked him to make a report on the property. He 
took some time to the 
_job—particularly an 
examination of that 
second stringer, now 
several inches wide— 
and turned in a report 
which made the insiders 
very sick indeed. He 
told the officers of the 
company something 
_ that the wise old four- 
dollar-a-day miners had 
known for weeks; told 
them that they were 
unquestionably on the 
eve of opening up a 
_ fabulously rich body of 
gold ore. He also ad- 
| vised them to buy back 
| their stock at any price 

up to ten dollars a share. 
_ The insiders did not 
| find it so easy to buy 
Bodie as it had been to sell it. The miners had been talk- 
| ing among themselves and to their friends. They, who had 
_been thought to be the despised outsiders, were the insiders 
after all. They had seen that second stringer widening 
| from day to day without diminishing in richness, and they 
had taken all the Bodie stock they could get their horny 
hands on and advised their friends to buy it wherever they 
could find it. It was the miners themselves who had been 
_ responsible for the mysterious rise in the stock; they had 
faith in the Bodie Mine. : 
__ When the big men came back into the market as pur- 
chasers they found hard sledding in Bodie Town. The 
| stock was to be picked up in San Francisco and elsewhere; 
but for the most part the little fellows, the day laborers— 
_ the Common People—preferred to hold on to their Bodie 
certificates. 

They had seen the stringer first. | 

In June, 1878, the wildcat popped out of the bag—a fat, 
' tame feline after all. The slim streak of crumbly, sugary 
quartz the miners had been following suddenly opened 
| out like a fan, disclosing a vein of ore six feet wide and of 
such amazing richness in free gold that the vein glittered 
_ yellow in the candlelight. They had struck it rich—richer 
_ than rich—in the Bodie. 


Bill Bodie Comes Into His Own 


NCE more the old Syndicate Mill was pressed into serv- 
ice, and at the end of a month’s run of that ore the 
Bodie Mine declared a dividend of one million dollars. 

“And then,” said a Bodie veteran, ‘‘was when hell 

_ coughed!” 
For once in their lives the Common People were in on a 
' very fat thing—in on the ground floor, with the rent paid 
_in advance. The stock that had gone begging at twenty- 
five cents took an upward bound to the tune of twenty-two 
_ thousand per cent. In other words, the Chinaman who had 
taken one share of Bodie for washing a shirt found himself in 
possession of a scrap of paper worth fifty-five dollars. The 
miner who had worked a week and taken his ninety-six 
shares was richer by fifty-two hundred and eighty dollars— 
and it was not paper money either. San Francisco was 
sitting up and begging for Bodie, anxious and willing to 
pay the top price for it in gold coin fresh from the Mint 
on Fifth Street. 

The Common People began to let go—cautiously at 
first, for they could hardly believe their senses; and the 
result was an avalanche of twenty-dollar goldpieces poured 
into the pockets of men who had been used to dimes and 
quarters. 


Bilt Bodie —His Monument 


“They can talk about Virginia,’ said a Bodie veteran, 
“and all their other camps; but there never was such a 
flood of minted gold let loose in a mining community—let 
loose in the hands of day laborers. If a man had Bodie 
stock certificates and wanted to turn them into coin, all 
he had to do was hand them over to the Wells Fargo agent. 
Major Atlee would forward them to San Francisco and in 
a few days the shipper would be notified to come and get 
his money. Men who had been poor all their lives sud- 
denly found themselves rich—rich in real money that 
jingled and spent—and you can imagine the rest. Often 
I have seen big Cornish miners come whooping out of 


The Bodie Graveyard 




















Major Atlee’s office, carrying their slouch hats level full 
of new twenties. One yell and they were off down Main 
Street—to paint the town red. 

“The spending orgy that hit Bodie in ’78 forever clinched 
the theory that the fool and his money are soon parted. 
Everything was twenties in those days—the twenty- 
dollar goldpiece was the standard of value. A five-dollar 
goldpiece was an insignificant coin, and a silver dollar was 
like the white chip in the poker game—good only to make 
change. 

“T recall the case of the miner who bought a copy of the 
Free Press from a newsboy, tendering a dollar in payment 
and receiving two quarters and four dimes in change. The 
miner stood still on the sidewalk, gazing down at the small 
silver in his palm with a comical mixture of amusement 
and disgust. 

“Oh, hell!’ said he. ‘What am I going to do with that 
stuff?’ 

“He answered his own question by hurling the dimes and 
quarters into a snowdrift. Literally and actually the 
people had so much money they did not know what to do 
with it.” 

It is safe to presume that the saloons and the gambling 
houses aided the newly and awkwardly rich to solve the 
problem the Bodie stock had thrust on them. On Main 
Street alone sixty-five coin separators worked day and 
night; they never closed their doors. 

At the time of the strike in the Bodie Mine the popula- 
tion of the camp was less than a thousand souls; but it 
grew miraculously. Between suns the town filled up with 
every known variety of human parasite of both sexes. 
Where did they come from? Where do the gulls come 
from when a sardine school sweeps along the coast? Where 
do the ants come from when the sugar is spilt? They came 
from Virginia, from Carson, from Aurora, from San Fran- 
cisco, Stockton, Sonora and Sacramento—they came as 
fast as steam and stages could carry them, to demonstrate 
the great truth that “sucker money”’ has no permanent 
abiding place. That which comes easy goes the same way; 
soft money is good only to spend; and for the time being 
Bodie was the richest pickings the parasites had ever 
known. 

The dance halls did a terrific business, where men with 
beer appetites and champagne bank rolls basked in siren 
smiles and experimented among the bubbles. Every 
saloon had a gambling annex; faro tables were crowded for 
twenty-four hours on end, and standing room only was the 
best to be had in the vicinity of the roulette tables, roulette 
being notoriously ‘‘the sucker’s game,’”’ even without the 
aid of electricity. Miners with calluses on their palms the 


Where the Bad Men Buried Their Dead 


size of tea biscuits posed as gentlemen of elegant leisure, 
flinging their twenties right and left as long as they lasted. 

It was at the apex of this saturnalia of squandering 
that Bodie woke to the realization that she was not treat- 
ing the bones of her founder with proper respect. The 
editor of the Bodie Free Press, a brilliant young crusader, 
Captain H. Z. Osborne by name, jabbed his quill into the 
public conscience and made it wince with an editorial or 
two, pointing out that after all Bill Bodie had done for the 
town his bones were still four miles from home. Naturally 
the citizens were in a very mellow frame of mind toward 
anything bearing the Bodie trade-mark — particularly 

the Bodie Mine—and the suggestion was received with 

uproarious enthusiasm. 

““A monument for Bill Bodie? You betcher life! 
Two’r three monuments! Here; lemme get my name on 
that list!” 

So they went after Bill Bodie’s bones and disinterred 
them with great pomp and ceremony. Fourteen years 
after his lonely death Bill Bodie came home to stay— 
came home at the head of a great procession and was 
carried down the shouting street between rows of young 
pine trees— which shows how much they thought of Bill 
Bodie, for those pines cost somebody a long, hard trip. 

Ever since then, when Bodie has wished to be partic- 
ularly gay her citizens 
go over into the wooded 
portion of Mono County 
and cut down trees, 
which are then set up- 
right in wooden boxes 
on each side of Main 
Street —the outcrop- 
ping of man’s natural 
hunger for the sight of 
green growing things. 

Altogether, the home- 
coming of Bill Bodie 
was a very impressive 
affair, and the founder 
of the town was laid to 
rest in the Bodie grave- 
yard, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and 
speeches, and music by 
a choir of Cornish 
miners—and, oh, how 
those Cousin Jacks can 
sing! The Free Press printed a poem entitled Bill Bodie’s 
Bones—a literary gem, rich in sentiment and civic pride. 
It was a great day for Bodie, and it seems a pity that Bill 
missed it all by dying fourteen years too early and four miles 
from home. 

It was the flood of twenties that brought the bad men 
to Bodie. Some of them came with reputations already 
made; some hoped to make reputations and shoot their way 
into the most exclusive and touchy society in the camp. 


Policeman Black Jack Roberts 


faye killer was nowhere a greater man than in Bodie, 
where he was king for a day or a week, or as long as he 
lasted. When he started along Main Street he had room to 
put his feet and swing his elbows, and if he had said that 
Ben Butler was President of the United States none would 
have disputed the statement. 

It is hoped that the killer enjoyed his sojourn in the 
spotlight, for his was usually a brief and fading glory. In 
a town famed for bad men there is always competition for 
the position of Chief Bad Man, and competition has 
always meant the elimination of the weak and the tri- 
umph of the strong. Themanwhowas King of Main Street 
held sway only while he could outshoot pretenders to the 
throne. 

Bodie’s first killing of note came about through a battle 
for supremacy in badness. Union Pacific Jack was bad, 
but so was his bosom friend—name unknown; and, as 
they could not agree which was the worst, they argued it 
out with sixshooters at the woodpile of the Standard Mine. 
The citizens called it a good draw and thankfully buried 
them side by side. 

The officers of the law also helped to populate the grave- 
yards, as frequently happens in a tough community. For 
instance, there was Black Jack Roberts, a policeman. In 
the performance of his duty he thought it necessary to 
down an opium-smoking gambler, and the chief mourner 
at the funeral was another unfortunate user of the drug, 
who had been the dead man’s best friend. 

A few nights later Black Jack strolled into Joe Mar- 
shall’s saloon to see how the wheat was coming along. It 
was Marshall’s habit to keep a bucket of rich earth standing 
on the bar, in which a handful of wheat was planted. As 
Black Jack was resting his eyes with a survey of the fresh 
green shoots, he spied the chief mourner standing at the 
other end of the bar and regarding him with open malevo- 
lence. For some time the men stared at each other and 
then, without warning, Black Jack whipped out his gun 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Cracker: Barrel Navy Policies 


‘les UNDERSTAND how our navy is built, you need 
hardly go farther than the subjoined statement by 
a congressman occupying a position of large power and 
responsibility: 

“By spending the price of one battleship on submarines 
and mines we can make our coasts safe from any foe. The 
European war is demonstrating the uselessness of battle- 
ships and I am going to oppose battleship appropriations 
in the next Congress.”’ 

This congressman obviously has read newspaper ac- 
counts of submarine activities and of the sinking of several 
battleships. Possibly he has read editorial utterances by 
persons who know no more about the subject than he does 
and who have drawn conclusions from inconclusive and 
superficial facts. He may have talked with a dozen ac- 
quaintances who attained to their mastery of the subject 
in the same way he did. 

Now it is all very well for tall-grass strategists on the 
village street corner or in the club grillroom to put their 
sapient heads together and decide that battleships are 
obsolete; but to let that sort of cracker-barrel opinion 
enter at all into the actual shaping of our naval program 
is absurd. 

What the European war is demonstrating as to the 
relative value of different naval craft is a subject as to 
which any nonexpert person’s opinion is of no more value 
than old Auntie Jones’ prognostication of next winter’s 
weather. Whatever money the next Congress appropriates 
for battleships or other naval purposes will probably be 
wasted just about in proportion as Congress relies on this 
sort of opinion in spending the money. 


The Complete Demagogue 


ROBABLY the easiest of all trades for a man with a 

dependable set of vocal organs is that of demagogue. 
The guiding principles of the trade may be set down in few 
words, as follows: 

1. Nearly everybody in the United States wants more 
money. Some may complain of this thing and some of 
that; but on careful analysis it will appear that most of the 
complaints could be satisfied by more money. 

2. There are various large accumulations of money in 
the United States. 

3. Therefore, preach that these accumulations con- 
stitute the only national trouble worth mentioning. It is 
perfectly simple. There are the wants on one side and the 
money to satisfy them on the other. It is just as though 
there were a thousand hungry men on one side of the street 
and a vast delicatessen store on the other. Happiness is to 
be achieved by simply walking across the street. 

4. Never be misled into any trumpery and complicated 
side issues. For example, New York City banks have over 
three billion dollars of deposits. Do not bother about who 
owns that accumulation or how it functions. Just call it a 
Money Trust and pitch into it with all the adjectives at 
your command. If anybody mentions railroads, simply 
point out that they are capitalized for twenty billion dol- 
lars. Pronounce it as though you were dragging a dog 


out of a gopher hole by the tail—this way: ‘‘Twent-e-c-e 
bil-y-o-n dollars!’’ That is enough to say about railroads. 
5. Above everything else, always personify the accumu- 
lation you are talking about. At first, while you are green 
at the trade, you may hesitate to say outright that Morgan 
and Rockefeller own or control it. You may then credit it 
to a “‘small group of men in Wall Street’’; but by a little 
practice Morgan and Rockefeller will come easy. This is 
so important that you can well afford to practice in the 
woodshed until you acquire the necessary facility. 


Legal Labyrinths 


SOMETIME in the forepart of the last century, as we 
recollect it offhand, judicial procedure in New York 
had fallen into a shocking state. Dockets were congested. 
Litigants generally died or forgot what the cause of action 
was before final judgment was rendered. Then there was 
an elaborate investigation and an elaborate reform, which 
consisted mostly in doubling the number of judges and 
setting up a new court for the special purpose of determin- 
ing whether the other courts precisely followed all the 
labyrinthine convolutions of the code. 

This immediately made so much new judicial business 
that dockets were worse congested and farther behind than 
before. There followed another elaborate investigation 
and reform, which consisted in doubling the number of 
judges and establishing another court for the special busi- 
ness of correcting its predecessor when it decided that the 
first courts either had or had not precisely followed all 
the labyrinthine convolutions of the code. 

This, of course, at once made so much new judicial 
business that the dockets were worse congested and 
farther behind than ever; so there was another elaborate 
investigation and reform, which consisted in doubling the 
number of judges and setting up an additional court for the 
purpose of deciding technical appeals in a manner different 
from either of the other courts of appeal. 

It then became a settled habit in the Empire State to 
have an elaborate investigation of judicial procedure every 
census year, always resulting in doubling the number of 
judges and multiplying the facilities for technical appeals. 
At present, if the judges were of military age, a force 
sufficient to repel a German invasion could be had by 
simply mobilizing the judiciary. 

Naturally this evil has received the most painstaking 
consideration in the Constitutional Convention, at Albany. 
Everybody realizes that it must be remedied. The remedy 
most in favor at this writing consists in doubling the num- 
ber of judges and setting up an additional court to decide 
technical appeals contrary to whatever decisions any other 
court may have given. 


War Zone Travel 


[é IS proper to insist on all the rights to travel that 
international law sanctions. It is proper to insist that 
Germany must not sink unarmed and unresisting merchant 
ships without warning, to the peril or loss of American 
lives. 

It is also proper to recognize the extraordinary hazards 
involved in traveling through the war zone on merchant 
ships of a belligerent that carry contraband. All we can 
insist on is due warning from the submarine—which means 
giving passengers fifteen minutes in which to tumble into 
lifeboats—perhaps half clad; perhaps a long way from 
shore. They must take the risk that a reckless merchant 
captain may try to escape after warning or to ram the 
submarine; in which case this Government can have noth- 
ing to say if their lives are lost. There is the risk that a 
submarine commander may make a mistake. In that case 
Germany may apologize and pay damages—which does 
not do dead people much good. 

Germany having conceded the principle for which we 
contend, the United States should revert to the last Ger- 
man note on the Lusitania and attempt to arrange for 
enough ships, under its own flag, or easily distinguished and 
not carrying contrabrand, to accommodate legitimate 
American travel through the war zone. 


Oregon’s Experiment 


Ore GON was one of the first states to adopt 4a minimum- 
wage law for women. We suppose employers opposed 
it from a conviction that it would be disastrous. Employers 
commonly do oppose such laws from such a conviction. 
Over a year and a half ago the Oregon commission fixed 
minimum wages for women in retail stores as follows: For 
those under eighteen, and those over eighteen having less 
than one year’s experience, six dollars a week; for those 
over eighteen and having over a year’s experience, eight 
dollars and a quarter a week, except in Portland, where 
they received nine and a quarter dollars a week. 

Those do not sound like very formidable wages. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, at Washington, has investi- 
gated results so far and reported. Fewer women were 
employed in stores at the time of the investigation than 
before the minimum wage went into effect; but that seems 
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to have been due to general business conditions and to 
some particular causes unconnected with the wage law. 
It does not appear that men supplanted women as a result 
of the law, or very generally that inexperienced and less 
competent women supplanted experienced ones. 

That the law has not resulted in keeping the wages of 
women down to the legal minimum is clear from the fact 
that the proportion of women getting more than the legal 
minimum is greater than it was before the law went into 
effect. Before the law went into effect, about a quarter 
of the girls under eighteen got less than six dollars a week; 
so, on the whole, the law has somewhat increased wages in 
that department. ; 

Covering but a single industry in a state that is not 
highly developed industrially, the evidence adduced by 
this investigation is not very conclusive; but whatever 
weight it has is favorable to the minimum-wage law. 


The Dardanelles 


[é ANY nation is to have the Dardanelles Russia ought 
to have them, for they are virtually the mouth of the 
rivers that drain the richest territory in the Russian Empire. 
To get the commercial importance of the Dardanelles to 
Russia, imagine the Gulf of Mexico bottled up and Mexico” 
sitting at the neck of the bottle, so that not a pound of 
goods from our gulf ports could reach the sea except by 
Mexico’s permission. Even that falls much short of a true 
analogy, for Russia has no other good outlet to the ocean. 

In the last year, with Western Europe clamoring for 
wheat at a dollar and a half a bushel, Russia had a large 
surplus that could not be shipped, because the Dardanelles 
were closed. At any moment, whoever is master of the 
Dardanelles can pretty effectually blockade Russia. Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Serbia have a big stake in the Darda- 
nelles as the virtual mouth of the Danube. Neutralizing 
the Straits would be the best disposition; but if any nation 
is to have them Russia has the best claim to them. 


Suggestion for the I. C. C. 


VWaee a court sits to try a case the supposition is, we 
believe, that it knows nothing whatever of the sub- 
ject that is to be brought before it. So far as the fact- 
contents of that particular case are concerned, its mind is 
presumed to be a snow-white blank, and all the points in 
the controversy, from beginning to end, must be unfolded 
before it by duly marshaled evidence. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission sits down 
to a rate hearing, the supposition is that it knows a great 
deal about the subject that is to be brought before it. The 
commission is supposed to be a body of experts intimately 
acquainted with all the collateral circumstances surround- 
ing that particular case. It might be expected, therefore, 
to go straight to the really significant and immediately 
pertinent facts, thereby reaching a decision with all reason- 
able expedition. 

It does the contrary. The recent Western rate hearing, 
for example, wandered all over the premises—not only the 
premise of that particular matter but all contiguous and 
adjacent premises. The report comprised two hundred 
pages and contains Commissioner Harlan’s protest that 
some way must be found for arriving at results more 
promptly. : 

That is actually necessary if the commission is to escape 
the unenviable fate of Herculaneum and Pompeii; but we 
do not understand what is to prevent the commission, with- 
out any further legislation, from remedying this situation 
by simply excluding all except the new and immediately 
pertinent evidence it requires. Why should not the com- 
mission take charge of proceedings instead of handing 
them over to a lot of outsiders? 


Production and Distribution 


INGBODS: who knows and thinks will dispute the 
Industrial Relations Commission’s statement that 
wages, on the whole, are too low; but for a long while a 
remedy for that has been sought almost wholly on the side 
of distribution rather than on the side of production. Since 
J. S. Mill’s time, and before, it has been pretty generally 
assumed that production was sufficient to meet every- 
body’s reasonable wants if only the product were better 
distributed. 

The evidence does not support that view. In spite of 
its ability to indulge in this huge war debauch, the world is 
really poor. Greater production ought to be insisted on 
quite as much as better distribution. Given the present 
product, no possible system of distribution would meet, 
for everybody, the wants that everybody ought to have. 
There would be sufficient food, clothing and shelter for 
everybody; but what intelligent man would accept suffi- 
cient food, clothing and shelter asa satisfaction of his reason- 
able wants? Everybody ought to want a great deal more 
than that. To meet the reasonable wants of its inhabitants 
the world must become richer; it must produce more. 

For a rational and promising view, that fact needs 
emphasizing. 
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Out of a Clear Sky Came 
the Announcement That Adams & Co. Had Failed! 


XXXVI 


EITH’S activities as assistant district attorney did 
kK not immediately confront him with anything in the 

nature of a test, however. His superiors confined 
him to the drawing of briefs and the carrying through of 
carefully selected cases. It was considered well to worl: 
him in a little before putting responsibility on him. 

He enjoyed it, for now he had at his call all the civil and 
police resources of the city. This gave him a pleasant feel- 
ing of power. He was at the center of things. And through 
his office he came into contact with ever-widening circles 
of people, all of whom were disposed, even anxious, to 
treat him well, to get in his good graces. Possibly most of 
these were of what we would call the worst elements; and 
by that we would mean not only the roughnecks of the 
police or sheriff’s offices, but also the punctilious, smooth- 
mannered Southerners who practically monopolized the 
political offices. 

These men would have been little considered back home; 
in fact, in many cases they had left their native states 
under a cloud or even with prison records. But their natural 
charm, their audacity, and their great punctilio as to honor - 
deeply impressed the ordinary citizen. As one chronicler 
of the times puts it, they had “fluency in harangue, vigor in 





invective, ostentatious courage, 
absolute confidence about all mat- 
ters of morals, politics and pro- 
priety.”’ Which is an excellent 
thumb-nail sketch. Many of these 
ex-jailbirds rose to wealth and influence, so that to this 
day the sound of their names means aristocracy and birth 
to those ignorant of local history. Their descendants may 
be seen to-day ruffling it proudly on the strength of their 
birth! 

They, and the classes they directly and indirectly 
encouraged, had at last brought the city fairly on the 
financial rocks. There was no more revenue. Everything 
taxable had been taxed. The poll tax was out of all reason; 
property paid four per cent on an actual valuation; the- 
aters, freight carriers, bankers, brokers, miners, merchants, 
hotel keepers, corporations—every form of industry was 
levied upon heavily. Still that was not enough. Even 
labor was paid now in scrip so depreciated that the cost 
of the simplest public works was terrible. 

And to heap up the measure, the year of 1855 was one of 
financial stringency. The season of ’54—’55 had been one 
of drought. For lack of water most of the mining had 
ceased. The miners wanted to be trusted for their daily 
needs; the country stores had to have credit because the 
miners could not pay; and so on up to the wholesalers in 
the city. Goods were, therefore, sold cheap at auction, and 
the gold went East to pay at the source. Money, actual 
physical money, became scarce. The gold was gone, and 
there existed no institution legally entitled to issue the 
paper money that might have taken its place. All the 
banking was done by private firms. These took deposits, 
made loans, issued exchange, but could not issue bank notes. 

Still things had looked a bit squally many times before, 
but nothing had happened. Men had the habit of opti- 
mism. No one stopped to analyze the situation, to realize 
that the very good reason nothing had happened was 
because the city had always had behind it the strength of 
the mines, and that now the mines had withdrawn. 

Out of a clear sky came the announcement that Adams 
& Co. had failed! 

At first nobody believed it. Adams & Co. had occupied 
in men’s minds from the start much the same position as 
the Bank of England. The confirmation of the news caused 
the wildest panic and excitement. If Adams & Co. were 
vulnerable nobody was secure. Small merchants began to 
callin their credits. The city caught up eagerly every item 
of news. All the assets of the bankrupt firm were turned 
over to Alfred Cohen as receiver. Some interested people 
did not trust Cohen. They made enough of a fuss to get 
H. M. Naglee appointed in Cohen’s place. Naglee, demand- 
ing the assets, was told they had been deposited with 
Palmer, Cook & Co. The latter refused to give them up, 
denying Naglee’s jurisdiction in the matter. 

The case was brought into court. Then suddenly it was 
found that Palmer, Cook & Co. had mysteriously lost their 
paramount interest in the courts. They had counted on 
the case being brought before their own judges; but it was 
cited before Judges Hazen and Park, both of whom, though 
ultratechnical, were honest. The truth of the matter was 
that the rats suspected Palmer, Cook & Co. of sinking, too, 
and had deserted. Judges Hazen and Park called upon the 
firm to turn over to Naglee the assets of Adams & Co. 
They still refused. One of the partners, named Jones, and 
Cohen were imprisoned. Somewhere two hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand dollars was missing. Nobody knew 
anything about it. The books having to do with the trans- 
action had mysteriously disappeared. Two days later an 
Irishman found them floating in the bay and brought 
them to the court. But the crucial pages were missing. 
And then suddenly, while 
both Judge Hazen and 
Judge Park were out oftown, 
application was made to the 
Supreme Court—of which 
Judge Terry was head—for 
the release of Jones and 
Cohen. Theapplication was 
granted. 

So an immense sum of 
money disappeared, nobody 
was punished, it was all 
strictly legal, and yet the 
dullest laborer could see 
that the whole transaction 
amounted to robbery under 
arms. Failures resulted 
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right and left. Another great concern closed its doors, but 
resumed within a few days. A great many pocketbooks 


were hit. There was much talk and excitement. 


XXXVIT 


N AN evening in October, returning home at an early 

hour, Keith found Nan indignant and excited. She 

held in her hand a tiny newspaper, not half the usual size, 
consisting of only a single sheet folded. 

“Have you seen this?” she burst out as Keith entered. 
“Tsn’t it outrageous!”’ 

Keith was tired, and sank into an easy-chair with a sigh 
of relaxation. 

“No, what is it?’”’ he asked, reaching his hand for the 
paper. “Oh, the new paper. I saw them selling it on the 
street yesterday.” 

It was The Bulletin, Vol. I, No. Like all papers of 
that day, and like some of the English papers now, its first 
page was completely covered with small advertisements. 
A thin driblet of short local items occupied a column on 
the third and fourth pages. There was a single column of 
editorial on the second. 

“Seems a piffling little sheet,’’ he observed, “‘to be read 
in about eight seconds by anyone not interested in adver- 
tisements. What is it that agitates you, Nan?” 

“Read that.’’ She pointed to the editorial. 

The article in question proved to be an attack on Palmer, 
Cook & Co. It said nothing whatever about the Cohen- 
Naglee robbery. Its subject was the excessive rentals 
charged the public by Palmer, Cook & Co. for postal boxes. 
But it mentioned names, recorded specific instances, 
avoided generalities, and stated plainly that this was 
merely beginning at the beginning in an exposure of the 
methods of these Uriah Heeps. 

“Why do they permit such things!”’ cried Nan, scarcely 
waiting for Keith to finish his reading. ‘‘What is Mr. 
Palmer going to do about it?”’ 

“Survive, I guess,” replied Keith with a grin. “I take 
back my opinion of the paper; it certainly has life.’”’ He 
turned to the head of the page. ‘‘Halloo!”’ he cried in sur- 
prise. ‘James King of William running this, eh?” He 
whistled, then laughed. ‘‘That promises to be interesting, 
sure. He was in business with that crowd for some time. 
He ought to have stuff from the inside!” 

“Mrs. Palmer is simply furious,”’ said Nan. 

“T’ll bet she is. Are we invited out this evening?” 

“The Thurstons’ musicale. I thought you’d be inter- 
ested in that.” 

“Let me off, Nan, that’s a good fellow,” pleaded Keith, 
whose weariness had vanished. ‘‘I’d be delighted to go at 
any other time, but this is too rich. I must see what the 
gang has to say.” 

“T suppose I could drop Ben Sansome a note,” assented 
Nan doubtfully. 

“Do! Send the Chink round with it,’ urged Keith, 
rising. “I'll get a bite downtown and not bother you to 
give me dinner.” 

The gang, as indeed the whole city, took it as a great 
joke. Of those Keith met only Jones, the junior partner, 
failed to see the humor, and he passed the affair off in 
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be Well to Meet 
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cavalier fashion. That did not save him from 
the obligation of setting up the drinks. 

“T’m going to fix this thing up in the morn- 
ing,”’ he stated confidently. ‘Between you 
and me, there’s evidently been aslip somewhere. 
Of course it ought never to have been allowed 
to go so far. I’ll see this man King first thing 
in the morning and buy him off. Undoubtedly 
that’s about the only reason it exists. Wonder 
where he got the money to start it. He’s 
busted. It can’t last long.” 

“Tf it keeps up the present gait it’ll last,’’ 
said Judge Caldwell shrewdly. ‘Me, I’m going 
to send in a subscription to-morrow. Wouldn’t 
miss it for anything.” 

“Tt’ll last as long as he does,’ growled 
Terry, ‘“‘and that’ll be about as long as a snow- 
ball in hell. What you ought to do, Jones, is 
what any man of spirit ought to do—ceall him 
out!” 

“He announces definitely that he won’t fight 
duels,”’ said Calhoun Bennett. 

“Then treat him like the cowardly hound 
heis,”’ flared the uncompromising Terry. ‘‘Take 
the whip to him; and if thatisn’t effective, shoot 
him down as you would any other mad dog!” 

“Surely that’s a little extreme, judge,’ 
expostulated Caldwell. ‘‘He hasn’t done any- 
thing worse than stir up Jonesy a little.” 

“But he will, sir,” insisted Terry; “you mark 
my words. If you give him line he’ll not only 
hang himself, but he’ll rope in a lot of by- 
standers as well.”’ 

“Tl bet he sells a lot of papers to-morrow, 
anyhow,” predicted Keith. 

“T hope so,” bragged Jones. ‘“‘There’ll be 
the more to read his apology.” 

Evidently Jones fulfilled his promise, and 
quite as evidently Keith’s prediction was veri- 
fied. Every man on the street had a copy of 
next day’s Bulletin within twenty minutes of 
issue. A roar of delight went up. Jones’ visit 
was reported simply as an item of news, faith- 
fully, sarcastically and pompously. There was 
no comment. Even the most faithful partisans 
of Palmer, Cook & Co. had to grin at the effec- 
tiveness of this new way of meeting the impact 
of such a visit. 

“It’s clever journalism,” Terry admitted, 
“but it’s blackguardly; and I blame Jones for 
passing it over.” ‘ 

The fourth number, eagerly purchased, 
proved more interesting because of its hints 
of future disclosures rather than for its actual 
information. Broderick was mentioned by 
name. The attention of the city marshal was 
succinctly called to the disorderly houses and 
the statutes concerning them; andit was added, 
for his information, that at a certain address 
a structure Was actually building, at a cost of 
thirty thousand dollars, for improper purposes. Then fol- 
lowed a list of personal bonds and sureties for which 
Palmer, Cook & Co. were standing vouchers, amounting to 
over two millions. 

The expectations of disclosures thus aroused were not 
immediately gratified, except in the case of Broderick. His 
swindles in the matters of the Jenny Lind Theater and the 
city hall were traced out in detail. Everyone knew these 
things were done, but nobody knew just how; so these dis- 
closures made interesting reading, if only as food for natural 
curiosity. However, the tension somewhat relaxed. It was 
generally considered that the coarse fiber of the ex-stone- 
cutter, the old Tammany heeler, and the thick skins of his 
political adherents could stand this sort of thing. Nobody 
with a sensitive honor to protect was assailed. 

The position of the new paper was by now firmly estab- 
lished. It had a large subscription list; it was eagerly 
bought on the streets; and its advertising was increasing. 
King again turned his attention to Palmer, Cook & Co. 
Each day he treated succinctly, clearly, without rhetoric, 
some branch of their business. By the time he had finished 
with them he had not only exposed their iniquities, he had 
educated the public to an understanding of the financial 
methods of the times. His tilting at this banking firm had 
inevitably led him to criticism of certain of their subter- 
fuges to avoid or take advantage of the law; and that as 
inevitably brought him to the analysis and condemnation 
of the firm’s legal advisers, James, Doyle, Barber & Boyd, 
a concern which had theretofore enjoyed a good reputation. 
Incidentally he called attention to dueling, venal news- 
papers, city sales, gambling, Billy Mulligan, Wooley Kear- 
ney, Casey, Cora, Yankee Sullivan, Martin Gallagher, Tom 
Cunningham, Ned McGowan, Charles Duane, and many 
other worthies of both high and low degree. Never did he 
fear to name names and cite specific instances plainly. 
James King of William dealt in no innuendoes. He had 
found in himself the editor he had wished for, the man who 
would call a spade a spade. 








“Do That and You Will Regret it to the Last Day of Your Lifer’ 


The Bulletin twice enlarged its form. It sold by the 
thousand. Its weapon of defense was the same as its 
weapon of offense—pitiless and complete publicity. Meas- 
ures of reprisal, either direct or underhand, undertaken 
against him, King published, often without comment. 

At the first some of the cooler heads thought it might be 
well to reason with him. 

“The man has run amuck,” said old Judge Girvin; 
“and though Iam far from denying that in many—perhaps 
in most—cases his facts are correct, still his methods make 
for lawlessness among the masses. It might be well to 
meet him reasonably and to expostulate.” 

“T’d expostulate with a blacksnake,” growled Terry. 

A number waited on King. Keith was among them. 
They found his office ina small, ramshackleframe building, 
situated in the middle instead of alongside one of the back 
streets. It had probably been one of the early small dwell- 
ing houses, marooned by a resurvey of the streets and 
never since moved. King sat in his shirt sleeves before a 
small flat table. He looked up at them uncompromisingly 
from his wide-apart, steady eyes. sid 

“Gentlemen!”’ he greeted them tentatively. 

Judge Girvin seated himself impressively, his fat legs 
well apart, his beaver hat and cane poised in his left hand: 
The others grouped themselves back of him. The judge 
stated the moderate case well. 

“We do not deny any man ‘the right to his opinion,” he 
concluded, ‘‘but have you reflected on the effect such an 
expression often has on the minds. of those not trained to 
control?”’ 

King listened to him in silence.’ 

“It seems to me, sir,”’ he answered, when Judge Girvin 
had quite finished, “that if abuses exist they should be 
exposed until they are remedied, and that the remedy 
should come from the law.” ; 

“What is your impelling motive?” asked the judge. 
““Why have you so suddenly taken up this form of actiy- 
ity? Do you feel aggrieved in any way personally?” 
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“My motive in starting a newspaper, if that 
is what you mean, is the plain one of making 
an honest if modest living. And incidentally, 
while doing so, I have some small idea of being 
of public use. I have no personal grievance; 
but Iam aggrieved, as every decent man must 
be, at the way the lawyers, the big financial 
operators and the other blackguards have 
robbed the city,’”’ stated King plainly. 

Judge Girvin, flushing, arose with dignity. 

“T wish you good day, sir,” he said coldly, 
and at once withdrew. 

Keith had been watching King with the 
keenly critical, detached, analytical speculation 
of the lawyer. He carried away with him the 
impression of a man inspired. 

At the engine house, to which the discomfited 
delegation withdrew, there was more discussion. 

“The man is within his legal rights so far,” 
stated Judge Girvin. ‘If any of his statements 
are libelous, it is the duty of the man so libeled 
to institute action in the courts.” 

“‘He’s too smooth for that,’”’ growled Jones. 

“He'll bite off more than he can chew, if he 
keeps on,” said Dick Blatchford comfortably. 
“He’s stirring up hornets’ nests when he mon- 
keys with men like Yankee Sullivan. He’s about 
due for an awful scare one of these days, and 
then he’ll be good.” 

“Do you know, I don’t believe he’ll scare,” 
said Keith suddenly with conviction. 


XXXVITI 


S KEITH surmised intimidation had no 
effect. In such a city of fire eaters it was 
speedily tried. A dozen men publicly announced 
that they thirsted for his blood and intended 
to have it; and the records of the dozen were 
of determination and courage in such matters. 
In the gambling resorts and on the streets bets 
were made and pools formed on the probable 
duration of King’s life. He took prompt notice 
of this fact. Said the Bulletin: 


Bets are now being offered, we are told, that 
the editor of the Bulletin will not be in exist- 
ence twenty days longer, and the case of Doctor 
Hogan, of the Vicksburg paper, who was mur- 
dered by gamblers of that place, is cited asa 
warning. Pah! War, then, is the cry, is it? 
War between the prostitutes and gamblers on 
one side, and the virtuous and respectable on 
the other! Be it so, then! Gamblers of San 
Francisco, you have made your election, and 
we are ready on our side for the issue! 


Keith read this over John Sherwood’s shoul- 
der at the Monumental. The ex-gambler, 
his famous, benign spectacles atop his nose, 
chuckled over it. 

“He doesn’t scare for a cent, does he?’’ was 
hiscomment. ‘‘StrikesmeI got out of theranks 
of the ungodly just intime. IfIwerestill gambling I believe 
I’d take some of those bets he speaks of. He won’t last—in 
this town. But TI like his pluck, kind of; only he’s damn bad 
for business!’’ 

Saying which John Sherwood, late gambler but now sin- 
cerely believing himself a sound and conservative business 
man, passed the sheet over to Keith. 

From vague threats the situation developed rapidly to 
the personal. One Selover sent a challenge to King, which 
was refused. Selover then announced his intention of 
killing King on sight. The Bulletin published this: 


Mr. Selover, it is said, carries a knife. We carry a pistol. 
We hope neither will be required, but if this rencontre can- 
not be avoided, why will Mr. Selover insist on imperiling 
the lives of others? We pass every afternoon, about half- 
past four to five o’clock, along Market Street from Fourth 
to Fifth Streets. The road is wide and not so much fre- 
quented as those streets farther in town. If we are to be 
shot or cut to pieces, let it be done there. Others will not 
be injured, and ‘in case we fall, our house is but a few hun- 
dred yards beyond and the cemetery not much farther. 


These detailed attacks and bold defiances had the effect 
of greatly angering those who were the specific objects of 
attention; of making very uneasy the class to which these 
victims belonged;. of focusing on public matters a public 
sentiment that was just becoming conscious of itself 
because of the pinch’of hard times; and of rendering con- 
temptuously indignant all of “higher” society. 

To this latter category Keith would undoubtedly have 
belonged—as did his wife and practically all his friends— 
had it not been for his association with Kraft. Through 
him the young lawyer came into intimate personal touch 
with a large class of people who would otherwise have been 
remote from him. He heard of their difficulties and prob- 
lems at first hand;-saw the actual effect of abuses that, 
looked at from above, were abstract or academic. Police 
brutality as a phrase carried little significance; police 
brutality as a clubbing of Malachi Hogan, who was brought 
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in with his skull crushed, and whose blood stained Keith’s 
new coat, meant something. Waste of public funds trans- 
lated before his eyes into eviction for nonpayment of 
taxes took on a new significance. Keith saw plainly that 
a reform was needed. 


He was not, on that account, in the least sympathetic © 


with King’s methods. Like Judge Girvin, he felt’ them 
revolutionary and subversive. But he could not share the 
contempt of his class; rather he respected the editor as a 
sincere but mistaken man. When his name came up for 
discussion or bitter vituperation Keith was silent. - He 
read the Bulletin editorials; and though he in no way 
indorsed their conclusions or recommendations, he could 
not but acknowledge their general accuracy. Without his 


knowing it he was being educated. He came to realize the — 


need for better administration by the city’s officers and a 
better enforcement of the laws. Very quietly, deep down 
within himself, he made up his mind that in the assistant 
district attorney’s office, at least, the old order of things 
should cease. 
XXXIX 

Qe afternoon Keith walked down Kearney Street deep 

in discussion of an important Federal case with his 
friend Billy Richardson, the United States’ marshal. 
Although both just and an official, Richardson was pop- 
ular with all classes save those with whom his duty brought 
him into conflict. The two men found their way deliber- 
ately blocked; and came out of the absorption of their dis- 
cussion to recognize before them Charles Cora, an Italian 


gambler of considerable prominence and wealth. Cora’ 


was a small dark man, nervously built, dressed neatly and 
carefully in the height of gambler fashion. He seemed to 
be terribly excited, and at once launched a stream of oaths 
at Richardson. 

“What’s the matter with you, Charley?” asked the 
latter as soon as he had recovered from his surprise. 


Cora, evidently too incoherent to speak, leaped at the © 


marshal, his fist drawn back. Keith seized him round 
the body, holding his arms to his sides. 

“Hold on! Take it easy!”’ he panted. ‘‘What’s up, 
anyway?” 

Cora, struggling violently, gritted out: 

“He knows damn well what’s up.” 

“T’ll swear I don’t!’’ denied Richardson. 

“Then what do you mean telling everyone that my 
Belle insulted your wife last night at the opera house!” 
demanded Cora, ceasing to struggle. 

“Belle?” repeated Richardson equably. ‘‘I don’t know 
what you're talking about. Be reasonable. Explain your- 
self.” 

“Yes, I got it straight,” insisted the Italian. ‘‘ Your wife 
says it insults her to sit next to my Belle, and you go 
everywhere telling it. 
What right you got to 
do that? Answer me 
that!” 

“Now look here,’’ 
said Richardson, “I 
was with Jim Scott all 
last evening. My wife 
wasn’t with me. If you 
don’t believe me go ask 
Scotty.” 

Cora had apparently 
cooled off, so Keith re- 
leased him. The Italian 
shook his head, grum- 
bling, only half con- 
vineed. After a 
moment he moved 
away. The two men 
watched him go, half 
vexed, half amused. 

“He’s crazy as a pup 
about that woman,” 
observed Richardson. 

“Who is she?” in- 
quired Keith. 

“Why, Belle—you 
know Belle, the one 
who keeps that crib up 
your way.” 

“That woman!” 
marveled Keith. 

He spent the after- 
noon in court and in 
his office. About half- 
past six, on his way 
home, he saw Cora and 
Richardson come out of 
the Blue Wing saloon 
together. They were 
talking earnestly and 
stopped in the square 
of light from the win- 
dow. Richardson was 
explaining and Cora 
was listening sullenly. 


As Keith passed them he heard the marshal say: ‘‘ Well, is 
it allright?’”” And Cora replied “‘Yes.’’ Something caused 
him to look back after he had gone a dozen yards. He saw 
Cora suddenly seize Richardson’s collar with his left hand, 
at the same time drawing a derringer with his right. 

“What are you going to do?” cried Richardson loudly 
and steadily, without struggling. ‘‘Don’t shoot. I am 
unarmed!’ 

Without reply. Cora fired into his breast. The marshal 
wilted, but with iron strength Cora continued for several 
moments to hold up his:victim by the collar. Then he let 
the body drop and moved away at a fast walk, the derringer 
still in his right hand. 

Keith ran to his friend, and with others carried him into 
a near-by drug store.. The sound of the shot almost imme- 
diately brought out a crowd. Keith, bending over the 
body of the murdered man, could see them pressing about 
the windows outside, their faces showing white from the 
lamps in the drug-store window or fading into the darkness 
beyond. They pressed through the doorway until driven 
out again by some of the cooler heads. Conjectures and 
inquiries flew thick. All sorts of reports of the details were 
current, but the crowd had the main facts—Cora had shot 
Richardson; Richardson was dead; Cora had been taken 
to jail. = 'y 

“Then he’s safe!” they sneered savagely. 

Men had been shot on the streets before, many men, 


some of them as well known and liked as Richardson; but 


never before after public sentiment had been aroused as 
the Bulletin had aroused it. The crowds continued to 
gather. Several men made violent street-corner speeches. 
There was some talk of lynching. A storm of ‘‘Yes” and 
“No” burst forth when the question was put. Bells rang. 
A great mob surged to the jail, as firmly met by a strong- 
armed guard, and fell back muttering. ‘‘Who will be the 
next victim?” men asked. “‘ What a farce!” cried some in 
deep disgust. “Why, the jailer is Cora’s special crony!” 
stated others, who seemed to know. ‘‘If the jury is packed 
hang the jury,” advised certain farseeing ones. A grim, 
quiet, black-bearded man expressed the undercurrent of 
opinion. ; ; 

“Mark my words,” said he, “if Charles Cora is left for 
trial he will be let loose on the community to assassinate 
his third victim!” It seemed that Cora had been involved 
in a previous shooting scrape. 

But to swing a mob to action there must be determined 
men at its head, and this mob had no leaders. Sam Bran- 
nan started to say something in his coarse, roaring voice, 
and was promptly. arrested for inciting-a riot. Nobody 
cared enough seriously for the redoubtable Sam to object 
to this. The situation was ticklish, but the police handled 
it tactfully for once, offering only a passive opposition, 
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leaving the crowd to fritter its energies in purposeless 
cursing, surging to and fro, and in harmless threats. 

Keith did not join the throngs on the streets. Having 
determined that Richardson was dead, he accompanied the 
body home. He was deeply stirred, not only by the cir- 
cumstances of the murder, but also by the scene at which 
he had to assist when the news must be broken to Mrs. 
Richardson. From the house he went directly to King’s 
residence, where he was told that the editor had gone 
downtown. After considerable search and inquiry he at 
last got sight of his man standing atop a wooden awning 
overlooking the plaza in front of the jail. King nodded to 
him as he climbed out of the second-story window to take 
his position at the newspaper man’s side. 

The square was a wild sight, filled, packed with men, a 
crowd of men tossed in constant motion. A mumbling 
growl came from them continuously, and occasionally a 
shout. Many hands were upraised, and in some of them 
were weapons. Opposite was the blank front of the jail. 

King’s eyes were shining with interest and a certain 
quiet exultation, but he seemed not at all excited. 

“Will they storm the jail?” asked Keith. 

King shook his head. 

“No, these people will do nothing. But they show the 
spirit of the time. All it needs now is organization—cool, 
deliberate organization—to-morrow.” 

“That’s just what I’ve hunted you out to talk about,” 
said Keith earnestly. ‘‘There is much talk of a Vigilance 
Committee. As-you say, all it needs is the call. That 
means lawlessness, bloodshed.” 

“Conditions at present are intolerable,’ said King 
briefly. 

“T agree with you,” replied Keith. King stared. “But 
in this case I assure you the law will do its duty. It is an 
absolutely open-and-shut case. Acquittal is impossible. 
Why, I myself was witness of the affair.” 

King looked skeptical. 

“Hundreds of such cases have been acquitted or the 
indictments quashed.” 

“But this is entirely different. In the first place, the 
case will come before Judge Norton and Judge Hazen, 
both of whom you will acknowledge are honest. In the 
second place, this case will be in my hands as assistant dis- 
trict attorney. I myself shall do the prosecuting; and I 
promise you on my honor that every effort will be made 
for.a deserved and speedy conviction. I acknowledge 
justice has sometimes gone wrong in the past; but that 
has not been the fault of the law, but of the administra- 
tion of the law. If you have the least confidence in Judge 
Norton and Judge Hazen, and if you can be brought to 
believe me, you will see that this.one case of all cases 
should not be taken from the constituted authorities or 
made the basis for a 
movement outside the 
law.” 

“Well?” said King, 
half convinced. 

“The Bulletin has 
the greatest influence 
with these people. Use 
it. Give the law, the 
honest law, a chance. 
Do not get back of any 
Vigilante movement. 
In that way, I am con- 
vineed, you will be of 
the greatest public 
service.” 

Next day the Bulle- 
tin came out vigorously 
counseling dependence 
on the law, expressing 
confidence in the integ- 
rity of Judges Hazen 
and Norton, and enun- 
ciating a personal belief 
that the day had passed 
when it would be nec- 
essary to resort to ar- 
bitrary measures. The 
mob’s anger had pos- 
sessed vitality enough 
to keep it up all night; 
but this attitude on 
the part of the Bulle- 
tin, backed by respon- 
sible men like Ward, 
Coleman, Hossfross, 
Bluxome, and others, 
averted a crisis. Never- 
theless, King added a 
paragraph of warning: 


Hang Billy Mulligan! 
That’s the word! If Mr. 
Sheriff Seannell does 
not remove Billy Mul- 
ligan from his present 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Tampa’s New City Hall— Covered 
with a Barrett Specification Roof 


ees is building this fine, new city hall 
at a cost of several hundred thousand dollars. 
The plans were open to competition and this in- 
teresting design was the winner. The size and 
nature of the contract naturally attracted the 
ablest architects, and as the first-class architects 
of the country appreciate the superiority of Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs this type was selected to 
cover the Tampa City Hall. 


This is a cycle of reasoning which has become 
increasingly familiar during the last few years. 
If it isa large or first-class building it attracts first- 
class architects and engineers, and the preference 
of such men is almost always for Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roofs. . 


That is why you can select at random any large, important 
public or commercial building’ anywhere in the United States 
that has been built within the past ten years and find, almost 
invariably, that it has a Barrett Specification Roof. 


Such a roof is the lowest priced of all permanent roofs. It requires 
no care or maintenance expense and is good for upwards of twenty 
years without repairs. It takes the base rate of fire insurance 
and is approved by the Underwriters Laboratories. 


You can have a roof exactly like that on the Tampa City Hall 
by writing The Barrett Specification in full into your building 
plans. 


Copy of The Barrett Specification 7 request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
THE PATERSON MBG. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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Architects: Bonfoey and 
Elliott, Tampa, Florida 

General Contractors : 
McGucken and Hyer, 

NN Tampa, Florida 

Seat Roofers: Eagle Roofing 

and Art Metal Works, 

Tampa, Florida 







Special Note 


We advise incorporating 
in plans the full wording 
of The Barrett Specifica- 
tion, in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. If any 
abbreviatedformisdesired, 
however, the following is 
suggested: 


ROOFIN G—Shall be a 
Barrett Specification Roof 
laid as directed in printed 
Specification, revised Au- 
gust 15, 1911, using the 
materials specified and 
subject to the inspection 
requirements. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


and squeezed her shoulders a little closer 
together. 

“‘T think I got the idea,” he said. 

“What is it? Tell me!” she cried. 

“Ain’t got time,” he answered. “It 
might not work out. I’m goin’ to do my 
best though.” 

“But tell me, tell me!” 

“Ain’t got time. If you should happen 
to be settin’ up that late, have a lamp 
burnin’ in your window, and I’ll come by 
and let you know.” 

He hurried away, leaving her frantic. 


vI 


Besse IMRIE was waiting on the 
curb. When the hack with the horses 
pranced up Hod Clum himself was on the 
box. Imrie had his watch in his hands: 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” 

“ec Yep.” 

“Youre late,” Imrie growled as he threw 
in a suit-case. 

“Did the best I could.” 

“ Are those the best horses you’ve got?”’ 

“Fastest team in Carthage. The nigh 
horse is old Quinine and the off one is one 
I just bought, a Jim dandy. Her name is 
Fan.” 


“What do I care what their names are? 
aor get me to that train or I’ll break your 
neck.”’ 

Bruce bent his high head and crept into 
the coach. And Hod laughed, though or- 
dinarily he did not encourage familiarities 
from his fares. Imrie had his head out in 
a moment to say: 

“Stop at the corner of Third and Wash- 
ington for—for another passenger.” 

‘Yep sG apie 

At the corner, in the dense shadow of 
maple trees, stood a woman in a heavy 
black veil. The disguise identified her. 
Hod felt a sinking of the heart as Bruce 
Imrie stepped out and helped her in with a 
caressing solicitude that sickened the driver. 

Not that Hod was opposed to caresses. 
He envied other people their gifts in amo- 
rous gesture and regretted his own paralysis 
whenever the occasion arrived where an 
embrace would be appropriate. He was 
fond of his horses, but he was ashamed to 
give them sugar. 

An important source of his revenue was 
the purveying of horses and buggies to 
young men of a mating disposition. Hod 
knew that the purpose of a horse-an’-buggy 
is to convey a pair of lovers away from the 
crowds into an outer dualitude, where the 
business of wooing can be transacted. 

In spite of appearances Hod Clum was 
the most active local agent of Cupid, 
Hymen & Co. He had driven many an 
eloping couple out of the reach of obstinate 
parents and under the sheltering palms of 
the parson. He had driven numberless 
bridal couples more overtly to churches and 
to trains. It was the irony of his fate that 
he who drove such a trade in the transfer of 
lovers should have been denied the privi- 
lege of one of his own horse-an’-buggies. 

But he had never knowingly assisted in 
the wrecking of a home or an elopement of 
illicit lovers. And he hated his task now. 
He consented to it only with an ulterior 
motive of benevolent dishonesty. 

Bruce Imrie kept popping his head out 
to urge him to greater speed, but Hod would 
answer back: “Plenty o’ time, Mister Im- 
rie. Plenty o’ time.” 

He was as considerate of his beasts as a 
livery man could be. He knew that keep- 
ing horses and humans to their paces, with 
some variety and relaxation, was better for 
them than a relentless monotony of jog. 

He could hear nothing from the carriage 
but the rumble of wheels, though. he 
thought for a while that Coralie was weep- 
ing and Imrie impatiently consoling her. 

A mile or two outside Wayland Junction 
he drew up the horses near a watering 
trough and got down from the box. 

Bruce Imrie’s head came out at once. 

__ “What’s the matter now? Break some- 
thing?” 

“Nope,” said Hod. “Don’t worry. I’m 
away ahead of time, so I thought I’d feed 
the hosses a little.” 

“Stop here to feed horses? Who ever 
heard of such a thing! You get back up 
there and drive on.” 

“Nope, I guess I’ll give ’em a snack out 
of their nosebags,”’ said Hod. ‘‘Fan come 
in from a drive late and didn’t get her 
supper. They’s quite a long hill ahead, and 
she’d like her supper.” 


“She can have her supper after we get 
to Wayland Junction,” Imrie raged. “You 
drive on or I’ll take the lines myself.” 

“Say, young feller, whose rig you think 
this is?’”’ Hod demanded with truculence. 
“A mussiful man is mussiful to his hosses, 
and Fan gits her supper. If you don’t like 
it git out and walk and it won’t cost you 
horny I'll throw in what ride you’ve 

a ae 

Imrie was furious, but Hod could see 
other arms restraining him and he could 
hear Coralie’s voice pleading: ‘‘Don’t an- 
ger him, Bruce, please, for my sake.” 

“That’s right, Miz—Miz Whoever-Y ou- 
Are,” said Hod; ‘don’t let him lose his 

ea ” 


He set the nosebags before the puffing 
steeds and they were soon crunching sono- 
rously. Fan’s nosebag had far the larger 
provender. Hod paced up and down, 
watching the moon and opening and shut- 
ting his watch, while Imrie gnashed his 
teeth and imagined vain things. When the 
banquet was finished Hod took off the nose- 
bags, flung them under the seat and led 
the horses forward to where a primitive 
trough carried a runnel of water from a 
hillside spring down to an old tub. The 
moonshine gave the trickling stream the 
glimmer of fluid silver, and it thumped into 
the tub with as chiming a laughter as if it 
were the very pool where the Hours watered 
their mystic steeds. It was a wayside altar 
of a sort, and on hot days and nights 
thirsty horses bowed their heads there and 
went thence blessed. 

But the mare, Fan, took no benefit from 
there. Hod was outchuckling the spring. 
He knew that while, in the heavens, night 
brings out the stars, among horses a full 
meal with a plenty of cold water brings out 
the heaves; especially if the meal includes 
clover hay. And Hod had selected for Fan 
a bonne bouche of clover hay. 

He let Fan drink till even she lifted her 
dripping muzzle from the cold water and 
shouldered her pole-mate aside. Sheseemed 
content completely, but Hod gave her an un- 
characteristic pat on the nose and mumbled 
with aching conscience: 

“Poor Fan, I hated to do it, but I had 
to.” 

Then he climbed to the box and urged 
the team against the long ridge that shel- 
ters Wayland Junction from the pleasant 
south winds. Ordinarily Hod nursed his . 
horses up and down a hill, but now with 
voice and whip he caricatured Ben Hur. 

Artists think in the mediums they are 
used to. Michelangelo saw things in terms 
of marble and chopped it away with sav- 
agery. Cellini dreamed in spouting streams 
of molten bronze. Shakspere’s thoughts 
fell naturally into scenes and dialogue. 
Hod Clum’s form of expression was horses, 
and he used his medium as relentlessly as 
the other geniuses dealt with theirs. He- 
was cruel, but with a structural purpose. 

The snap of the lash and the rataplan of 
the hoofs sounded good to Bruce Imrie and 
his heart galloped with more hope; but 
presently he heard another sound that 
disquieted even his untutored ears, a sound 
of gigantic breathing, a windy expiration of 
forced breath. Fan stopped to cough, but 
Hod ruthlessly drove her on with menace 
of lash and voice. She barked her way to 
the top of the hill and then her legs refused 
to carry her farther. 

The hack stopped with a jolt. 

After a time Bruce Imrie stepped out to 
the ground and watched the throes of the 
equine Camille. 

Fan was panting with the utmost vio- 
lence. She drew in her breath peaceably 
enough, but she expelled it with immense 
noise. She was working with a leaky bel- 
lows, and the great muscles of flank and 
belly were lashing and straining to expel 
the air from the incompetent lungs. 

Man or beast in a spasm of coughing is 
a hard sight for the hardest heart to watch. 
Some huge invisible Gargantuan baby 
seemed to be satisfying an infantile malice 
by snapping and twisting and flapping the 
big jumping jack. 

he emotional Coralie was overcome 
with pity for the wretched horse. She for- 
got her own discontents before the vision 
of that dumb sufferer. 

Hod’s soul was ugly with remorse; he 
began to believe that the homes and lives 
of all the Imries and Crofoots in the world 
were not worth one moment’s torment for 
that mare. 

















| 
Buy Loaded Shells— | 
and Buy Them Right 


F you would get the ut- 

most in pleasure from your 
shotgun in the field or at the 
traps, you should buy /oaded 
shells, and specify by mame the 
powder you want in them. 

Do not leave to chance this 
factor which so vitally con- 
cerns the consistency of your 
shooting. 

Try the different brands 
of powders. Test them. Com- 
pare them. Find out which 
one gives you the most satis- 
factory results, and then stick 
to that brand. 

Many crack shots, old hands 
with the shotgun, who have tried 
and compared the various pow- 
ders now use only 
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Smokeless Shotgun Powder 























They will tell you that they 
prefer this powder because of its 
light recoil, its even patterns, its 
high velocity and because it is 
unfailingly uniform in these qual- 
ities. 

Furthermore, Infallible is ab- 
solutely water-proof, weather- 
proof and age-proof. 

The next time you buy your 
favorite shells, see to it that 
they are loaded with Infallible 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 
Your dealer can supply you in 
all standard makes. Look for the 
name “‘Infallible’? on the box 
and on the top wad of every 
shell. 


Get our two interesting booklets. 
They are free. Trapshooting is an illus- 
trated book of real value to 
every one who enjoys or 
would like to enjoy this 
sport of good fellows. 
Hercules Sporting Powders 
should be read by everyone 
who owns a rifle, shotgun 
or revolver. Write today. 


























HERCULES POWDER.CO. 
14 W. 10th Street 
Wilmington, Del. 

Note: The jury of awards of the 
Panama-Pacific Expositionhasawarded 
the Hercules Powder Co. a Grand Prize 

Sor Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 
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Even Bruce Imrie, who was too senti- 
mental for his own prosperity, would have 
felt more pity for Fan if he had felt less 
for himself. Catching that train was all- 
important. From the height where they 
stood he could look across a valley to 
the little town of Wayland Junction. So 
nearly all of the lights were out that the 
few illuminated windows aroused suspi- 
cions; one wondered what those miscreants 
were up to who dwelt behind them. 

Imrie looked at his watch. There was 
little time to waste. 

“How long is that old fool going to 
cough?” 

“Ask her,” said Hod. 

“How long does she usually act like 
this?” 

“T ain’t had her but a short while,”’ said 


Hod. ‘First time she was attacked it 
lasted quite a spell. Second time it wa’n’t 
so long.” 


“How long is quite a spell?’ Imrie 
snarled. 

“That depends,” said Hod. 

“Why in hell—pardon me, Coralie— 
did 9you have to wish the old hatrack on 
me? 

“She ain’t no hatrack. She’s a mighty 
strong hoss. Otherwise she couldn’t stand 
the wear and tear she’s gettin’ now. Look 
at her. Ain’tshestrong? You asked for the 
fastest team I had, and them two can make 
better time than any other pair I got. Fan 
don’t often disappoint me.” 

“But you promised to get me to the 
train.” 

“Well, I got you within footin’ distance 
of it. If you light out now you can make 
it.” He opened and closed the clam shell 
of his watch. 

Imrie seemed to be gargling his throat, 
but it was with curses. Then he turned to 
Coralie. 

“Do you think we can do it, dear?” 

“How far is it?’ Coralie faltered. 
looks terribly far.” 

Hod answered: 

“It’s a good two mile, or mebbe more. 
And it would take right smart of running 
to make it.” 

“Great heavens! I never was able to 
run or walk very far, and I have on high- 
heeled shoes and my heart is acting funny.” 

Hod spoke with assumed surprise: 

“Why, if it ain’t Miz Crofoot. Just 
ridin’ over to the deepo with Mr. Imrie, 
eh? Well, since you’d be goin’ back any- 
way, no use runnin’ all that distance. Tell 
him good-by here and leave him hike. Fan’ll 
be calming down before long and I’ll get 
you back home safe and sound as a new 
dollar.” 

Coralie was thrown into utter confusion 
by Hod’s recognition and by his apparent 
unconsciousness of her guilty plans. She 
could not answer him. 

Hod walked away and devoted himself 
to stroking Fan and talking to her. Even 
his slow brain imagined what was being 
said by the whisperers in the gloom. There 
were groans and sobs, and repeated em- 
braces and outcries against their lot, and 
promises of reunion later. 

Then Imrie darted from Coralie’s arms 
and ran down the hill; he ran awkwardly, 
his heavy suitcase knocking against shin 
and calf and throwing him off his stride. 
In the dim light the local Apollo looked 
grotesque and poltroon and fugitive. He 
had forgotten to pay for the ride, but Hod 
did not add his voice to the pitiful wails 
that Coralie was sending out into the dark 
after him. ‘‘Good-by!” and ‘‘Good-by!” 
and ‘‘Good-by!”’ 

Once or twice Imrie’s voice came back 
choked and breathless. Then he was lost. 
All was shadow and silence. Even the worn- 
out horse ceased to cough and drooped 
dejected. 

Coralie—alone, dismayed, abandoned— 
was silent, too, staring off into the sea of 
moonlight that drowned her lover and star- 
ing back into the sea of moonlight that 
swallowed her home, her children and her 
husband. Her past was to be her future, 
and she was afraid of it. Suddenly she 
buried her face in her hands, and sobs bent 
and racked her delicate frame, as if the 
Gargantuan baby had flung the toy horse 
aside and had taken the doll for the next 
plaything to torture. 

Coralie stumbled and staggered in her 
blind frenzy. Hod longed to comfort her, 
but did not know how. At length she fell 
against him. His arms went round her to 
support her and stayed there. He patted 
her back, as if she were a sick horse. 

The tormentor tired also of Coralie at 
last and flung her down. She was as calm 
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That Much Solves a Business Problem 


Think of Oats 
lm Energy Units 


You know oats as the vim-food —Nature’s batteries 
which she stores with energy. You know their vitaliz- 
ing, spirit-giving power. 

But have you ever measured it by what you have to do? 

One big dish contains the energy for a half-day’s 
work. One spoonful supplies power for a task. Con- 
stant diet piles up surplus energy — makes one “‘feel 
his oats.”’ 


Think of that when you meet at breakfast delicious 
Quaker Oats. Each morsel hides the power to do. And 
no doubt all that flavor and aroma was meant by Nature 
to attract you to this animating food. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luscious Vim-Flakes 


Our part is to make oat flakes doubly delightful. We do it by picking 
the big, plump grains—by discarding the starved and the puny. 

In Quaker Oats we use only the finest grains, and we get but ten pounds 
per bushel. 

The result is rare flavor and richness, which have brought this brand 
world-wide fame. Oat lovers everywhere send here to get it. 

You owe to yourself this quality. It costs no extra price. It is invari- 
able—always queen oats flaked. And any grocer will supply it to you if you 
ask for Quaker Oats. 


Remember this. It is your own fault if you get a lesser brand. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Cooker Offer 


We have made to our order—from pure Aluminum—a perfect Double Boiler. 
extra large and heavy. We supply it to users of Quaker Oats, for cooking these flakes 


It is 


in the ideal way. It insures the fullness of food value and flavor. See our offer in each 
package. This present cooker offer applies to the United States only. 
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When You Set 
the Clocks by 
Father’s Watch 


Do you set them right? Is the one re- 
liable timekeeper in the house absolutely 
reliable, or does even father’s watch 
gO wrong at times and have to be set 
by the time ‘*Central’’? phones you? 


Conductor J. W. Hare, of the 
“Pioneer Limited,” Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
A Hamilton Watch has served 
him well for years, 


If father carries the kind of watch 
these railroad men carry, he carries 
a Hamilton and the clocks are se/ 
right. 

The Hamilton Watch is a time- 
keeper. The dominant idea in mak- 
ing every Hamilton is that it shall be 
a timekeeper first, last and a/ways. 


Conductor S, L, Cowie, of 
the ‘*Broadway Limited,” 
Pennsylvania R. R. He 
times the fast limited with 
his Hamilton, 


Our ladies’ watches are small and accurate, our gentle- 
men’s watches are thin and accurate—all Hamiltons 
are durable and beautiful—and the time they tell you is 
the true time. j 


The highest priced Hamilton at $150.00, in 18k 
heavy gold case, and the lowest priced at $12.25 ($13.00 
in Canada), have Hamilton Quality and Hamilton 
Accuracy. 


Between these two lie many models at $17.00, $25.00, 
$28.00, $40.00, $50.00, $70.00, and so on, which your 
jeweler can show you in cased watches, and in move- 
ments alone to fit your present watch case. 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
“The Timekeeper’’ 


It pictures and describes the various Hamilton Models and 
tells interesting facts that are worth knowing about watches. 


Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. J, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The Hamilton Watch Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco 
is in the Palace of Varied Industries, under the Dome. You are invited to see it. 
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and unresisting as a broken toy. She could 
cry no more. She faced her life clear-eyed 
and resigned, but without resource. She 
felt in her heart that she would never see 
Bruce Imrie again. She dreaded to go back 
to her deserted home, but she had no other 
shelter. 

“Better git in now,” said Hod. 

He opened the carriage door for her, but 
she shrank from entering the black cell alone. 
A few minutes before it had been a sedan 
of romance. Now it was an empty grave. 

Hod had one of the few inspirations of 
his life: 

“Maybe you’d ruther ride up there with 
me, seeing it’s such a fine night.” 

Coralie stared at him in amazement at 
the suggestion. 

He added: 

“Nobody ain’t goin’ to see you.” 

That made its usual all-important differ- 
ence. Riding on the seat of a hack with a 
driver was ridiculous, but riding alone in 
that dark and bouncing closet was intoler- 
able. Hod helped her up. She was pret- 
tily awkward and timid and he enjoyed 
his superiority. Perhaps if Clarastella had 
cried on his breast and been helpless she 
would have won him long before in spite 
of his mother. 

Hod clambered to his place, turned the 
carriage round, and set out with all the 
exultance of a shepherd bringing back a 
ewe lamb he has torn from a wolf. 

Hod’s heart was full of moral lectures 
and common sense, but his tongue could not 
express them. That was to be Clarastella’s 
share in the rescue. 

By and by they heard the faint hoot of 
the midnight express drawing into Wayland 
Junction. There was a pause, then the train 
started up again and rattled off into ob- 
livion with the peculiar clatter of distant 
trains purring through spacious country 
midnights. 

Both Coralie and Hod wondered if 
Bruce Imrie had caught the train. They 
had a feeling that he had. They seemed to 
see him swing aboard the last platform, 
breathless but secure. 

At length the hack reached the outskirts 
of Carthage, its lamp-posts like watchmen 
fallen asleep with lanterns held up. Now 
and then a vague pedestrian moved bhe- 
latedly abroad. Coralie thought that she 
would better get down and ride inside. As 
Hod was handing her in she was attacked 
with a new onset of fear. She forgot Hod’s 
fiction of her errand and whispered: 

“T—I’m afraid—afraid to go ho-home, 
Mr. Clum. My hus-husband will have 
missed me. He may—may have told the 
police, or he may have locked the door— 
the door against me.” 

Hod had not thought of old Alex Crofoot 
in the role of the belligerent husband. He 
had hardly thought of him at all. He stood 
nonplused. Then he bethought him of Clara- 
stella, waiting up doubtless to hear the news. 
This was a woman’s business. He said: 

“You come right along over to Miss 
Posey’s house.” 

“But I can’t wake her up!”’ 

“T got a notion she’ll be awake. We can 
drive past anyway and see if there’s a 
light.” 

Coralie’s poverty of wits consented and 
she stepped in. Hod mounted the box, and 
the hoofs of the team troubled the somno- 
lent streets. To Hod’s relief Clarastella’s 
light was burning. He threw to the ground 
the weight that held the horses, climbed 
down, opened the door for Coralie and 
whispered: 

“Miss Posey’s up.” 

Miss Posey was notup. She was asleep by 
her lamp, and when she heard the stealthy 
knocking on the door she woke with a start, 
stared about, shivered, looked at the clock, 
accused it of having stopped the afternoon 
before; then decided that burglars were 
knocking for admittance. 

At length she remembered, and hurried 

to the door. To her amazement Hod was 
not alone. He brought with him the for- 
lorn Coralie, the pretty little employer who 
was now her suppliant. It was Coralie’s 
first call on Miss Posey. 
“ But the Coralie whom Hod had put into 
his carriage at the outskirts of the town was 
not the Coralie he took out. The few min- 
utes in the dark had set her back in the 
spell of Bruce Imrie, whose ghost was there. 
Hod mumbled to Clarastella: 

“Mizz Crofoot is afraid Mr. Crofoot has 
locked her out at home and she wants you 
to advise her how to git back,’’ 

But Coralie said: 

“No, no, I don’t want to go back to him. 
I won’t! I want Miss Posey to keep me 
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Triple Economy 


Since Pebeco Tooth Paste comes in extra- 
large sized tubes, its purchase means initial 
economy. Since only one-third of a brushful 
is required each time, its use means continued 
economy. Since it helps save your teeth 
from ‘‘acid-mouth,”’ it brings you a personal 
economic gain—present and future. Triple 
saving, surely worth while. 


Send for FREE Ten-Day Trial Tube 
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The Test Papers will show you whether you 
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Security 


Confidence founded on 
square dealing has built 
up some of the world’s 
biggest businesses. 


We stick to the makers 
of Clothcraft Clothes 
for men and young men 
because they have never 
deviated from the policy 
adopted in 1846—of 
putting back into quality 
all they could save by 
scientific improvements 
in clothes-making. 


For sixty-nine years they 
have not swerved from 
their determination to give 
you the best clothes that 
could be made to sell at $10 
to $25. 


Fall and Winter suits and 
overcoats in many fabrics 
are ready for your approval. 
Be sure to see the Clothcraft 
Blue Serge Specials ‘‘ 4130” 
at $18.50 and ‘'5130” at 
$15.00. 


) | The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


MO’ #25 Bee 
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here till the first train for Chicago, and I 
want Mr. Clum to come for me with a 
closed carriage and take me to the train.” 
She had a plan now, and she was again 
the exigent, imperious Coralie. She added: 
“Also I’d like to borrow some money. 
I'll send it back as soon as I see Mr. Imrie.’ 
Hod and Clarastella both sat down and 
left her standing, like an unsolvable riddle. 


vil 


T WAS strange that the business of such 

a woman should have to be transacted 
with such a couple. Hod’s mind went first 
to the money question. He grinned at the 
thought of Bruce Imrie giving Coralie 
money to send back to pay a loan. Bruce 
Imrie did not believe in paying money 
back; he believed in paying it forward. 
He owed nearly everybody in town. There 
was an old yellow account against him in 
Clum’s books. He had not paid for his 
last ride. He had not remembered to give 
Coralie the money to pay for it. 

With money as tight as it was, there was 
small inducement to use it for financing the 
wrecking of Coralie’s life. Hod spoke first. 
He said: 

“Tt ain’t likely, Mizz Crofoot, we’re goin? 
to pay your expenses for any such foolish- 
ness.”’ 

“You won’t lend me the money?” Cora- 
lie demanded in amazement. 

“Not so’s you could notice it,” said Hod. 

“Why not?” 

“T ain’t sure of your s’curity.”’ 

“Take these two rings then.”’ She pulled 
from her fingers an ornate jewel and a 
wedding ring and said: “Mr. Crofoot gave 
them tome. I don’t want them any more.” 

Clarastella had found such difficulties in 
achieving a plain gold band that she mar- 
veled at the ease with which wedding rings 
slid off and on the fingers of Coralie. Hod 
rejected the pledges. 

“Tm afraid those there belong to Mr. 
Crofoot assoon as you’re through with’em.”’ 

Coralie turned from him in disgust to 
Clarastella: 

“Miss Posey, will you lend me the money? 
You must have saved a good deal!”’ 

The notorious ant was greatly flattered 
by the appeal of the beautiful locust, but 
she dared not grant it. It was not stingi- 
ness but conscience that forbade. It cost 
Clarastella a great pang to deny herself the 
splendor of tossing money to the aristocrat. 

Instead, Clarastella said to the indignant 
Clum: 

“Hod, you better run along home now. 
Your maw will be worryin’. I’ll take care 
of Mizz Crofoot.” 

Hod beckoned her to come to the door 
and whispered: 

“Don’t you give her one cent; you'll 
never get it back!” 

“Goon home,” said Clarastella. ‘‘ You’ve 
done your share.” 

Hod took the horses back to the stable 
and found that his mother had been send- 
ing messages for him with increasing ur- 
gency. Miss Gormley had been to the stable 
three times. 

He stopped the stable man who was 
about to unharness the horses, and drove 
out home at all the speed he could lash from 
the weary team. 

Meanwhile Clarastella and Coralie had 
worked their way into sufficient familiarity 
for the conference to develop into a bitter 
wrangle. Clarastella insisted on Coralie’s 
going home. Coralie was driven at length 
to the bluntness of saying: 

“Miss Posey, you’re getting impudent 
tome. Please mind your own business and 
let me mind mine.” 

Clarastella answered her, as if she were 
sticking needles into Coralie: 

“Mind my own business, you say? Do 
you mean I’m to turn you out into the 
street and go to bed? Let you mind your 
business? Well, why don’t you? It’s just 
about time you was quittin’ this foolishness 
and settlin’ down to your business. Your 
business is your husband, and you better 
mind him.” 

“But I don’t want to go back to my hus- 
band; I do want to go to Mr. Imrie. How 
many times do I have to tell you?” 

“You don’t have to tell me once; but 
there’s one thing I wisht you’d tell me.” 

“What’s that?” 

“That’s where did you get the notion 
that what you want to do is what you’d 
ought to do. Most of the time it’s the 
exact opposite. You take my advice and 
suspicion everything you want. You leave 
out that ‘I want’ business and pay a little 
attention to ‘I hadn’t ought to.’ Look 
what you’ve had, Coralie. You’ve been 
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Your Home 


Kyanize time is all the time. 

Every piece of furniture you own has memories and 
sentiment attached to it. 

And every inch of woodwork—the floors, the stairs, 
all of it—is a part of that magic word, “Home.” 
Kyanize means a simple way to keep home new, 
bright, beautiful. Always keep a can in the house. 
It belongs there. 








Kyanize Floor Finish is the finish for everything 
made of wood. Put it on yourself—on everything— 
any color. It’s simple to apply, easily cleaned, wears 
indefinitely, dries hard with a beautiful finish. 
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Kyanize White Enamel will make the bathroom, the dining room, 
the living room—any room—and all white work on wood, metal, 
plaster, shine white. It dries hard, wears long, cleans easily, 
leaves a beautiful hard gloss finish. oe 
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Long before Revolutionary days, Colonel George 
Washington was famous—famous for the quality of Vir- 


ginia tobacco he grew. 


That Virginia leaf is today known as DUKE’S Mixture — 
a tobacco which, like Washington, is typically American 
in its solid worth without unnecessary, expensive “frills.” 


To the man who chooses his pipe and cigarette tobacco 
like his books—for the contents rather than the binding — 
DUKE’S Mixture is a “‘rare edition of tobacco.” 


Even before you open its simple sack, an aroma filters 
through that is a delight to the tobacco enthusiast — the 
unmistakable fragrance of ripe, honey-golden Virginia leaf. 


Pour out one of the forty generous cigarettefuls from a sack 
of DUKE’S Mixture and make for yourself a cigarette filled 
with this sun-cured Virginia tobacco that has all its natural 
‘‘life”’ carefully preserved—you won't be disappointed. 


DUKE’S Mixture is guaranteed by us to suit your taste or your 


dealer will refund the price. 


Pesides the regular packing, DUKE’S 
MIXTURE is also packed in attractive 
8 oz. glass jars, convenient for den or 
office, which will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


Liggett © Myers Tobacco Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bevans and Braisted and Crofoot, and you 
want to be Imrie—and I’m still old Miss 
Posey. You got childern and looks and 
money. And what have I got? O’ course 
you'll say a homely old thing like me’s got 
no right to those things, but it’s not fair 
that you should have all the good looks and 
all the husbands in the world. You got 
childern and they’ve grown past bein’ toys 
for you to play with. They got rights and 
it’s high time you was teachin’ them their 
hadn’t-ought-tos and their I-wants. They’ll 
keep you busy if you’ll tend to ’em instead 
of gallivantin’ all over the country with 
that swindlin’, lyin’, sneakin’ Bruce Imrie. 

“Tt won’t be long before he’ll see some 
other woman that’s pirtier than you are, 
because they keep makin’ the pirty ones 
fresh every day. Then he’llsay ‘I want it,’ 
and throw you into the ash barrel. And 
what right’ll you have to complain, for 
you'll find in that same barrel the children 
and the husband you threw there yourself.” 

For the first time Coralie compared her- 
self with Clarastella, as a human being 
equally eager for the riches of experience. 
She had assumed that Clarastella had not 
lived because she lacked the will and the 
enthusiasm. She had known, as everybody 
in town had known, that Hod Clum’s 
mother had kept him from marrying Clara- 
stella. She had seen that they took the 
matter with outward calm. Therefore she 
rated their martyrdom as_ indifference. 
Their elopement and marriage would have 
been so easy and lawful an adventure that 
their failure to take it seemed mere cow- 
ardice. 

Now she realized that they had not let 
T-ought-not wait upon I-want, because 
they had accepted the demands of another 
as their own duty. That was the true 
altruism. 

And now Coralie saw also herself other- 
wise, no longer as one whom life had used 
cruelly and denied much, but as a glutton 
whom nothing could appease. Her roman- 
tic tears and wails for Bruce Imrie became 
the contemptible whining of a greedy 
feeder calling ‘‘More! More!” and never 
“BWnough!”’ 

She had always spilled the sweets she 
had, in clutching at those that were beauti- 
ful because they were at the other side of 
the table. 

She compared her gormandizing with the 
husks that Clarastella had chosen. Coralie 
decided that it was time to push back from 
the feast and get to work. 

“T’ll go home,” she sighed, and Clara- 
stella caught her in her arms with sudden 
love. Coralie added: 

“But how can I get back? My husband 
is an awful strict man.”’ 

Now that they were on this lofty moral 
plateau, it seemed impossible to deal other- 
wise than honestly. So Clarastella urged: 

“Go to your husband and tell him the 
truth and ask him to forgive you.” 

She felt Coralie’s lithe body turn to 
marble in her embrace, and she heard the 
old accent again in Coralie’s voice: 

“T wouldn’t ask that old miser for for- 
giveness if it was the last act of my life! 
I’d rather die. And if I did ask him he’d 
turn me out; or else all my life he’d treat 
me like dirt.” 

Clarastella groaned. Folks were hard to 
manage. Angels are not made out of folks 
all at once and angels have to be among 
angels to shine. Clarastella felt that Cora- 
lie was right about old Alex. The erring 
wife was not yet saint enough to drop to 
her knees, and if she did the husband was 
not saint enough to lift her up. 

A trick would have to be played. It 
would take time to work one out. She 
looked at the wax-wan beauty and said: 

“You’d ought to lay down, Coralie. 
You’re just naturally wore out. Get off 
your shoes and corsets and stretch out on 
my bed!” 

Coralie was reformed enough to murmur: 

“But what'll you do?” 

“Oh, I’ll take the sofa. It’s fine. I al- 
ways use it when I take a nap.” 

The much-married Coralie crept into the 
old maid’s bed and fell asleep. Clarastella 


.always hated the horse-hair sofa and it 


hated her. It was a slippery perch that 
seemed to be always trying to slide her to 
the floor. But she kept herself aboard, and 
somehow resumed her sleep. When she 
woke her plan lay all ready made in the 
back of her head. 

She washed her face and hands and 
tidied up her hair. She took a peek at 
Coralie and found her as pretty and inno- 
cent as any dreaming child—as perhaps 
she was. 
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LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES — : 
TALKING MACHINES. fi 
SEWING MACHINES, fi 
TYPEWRITERS, 
ELECTRIC FANS. — 
RAZORS & STROPS.E 


Snufactured by 


ONE OIL COMPANY | 


NEW ¥% 
635 07 YORK. UGA. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 





A Servant for 
Every Home 


Handy Oil Can filled with 
good 3-in-One Oil is a willing 
worker that can do 1000 tasks. 


This ideal Handy Oil Can is 
flat and fits into any man’s hip 
pocket, into any woman’s sewing 
machine or typewriter drawer. 
It can’t break because it’s tin— 
can’t leak because its patent 
soft metal spout is leakproof. 


If you wish to lubricate a sew- 
ing machine, a lawn mower, a 
door hinge or whatever it may 
be, 3-in-One does it instantly 
and right. 


If you wish to clean and pol- 
ish furniture, hard wood floors 
or many other things, 3-in-One 
does it without fuss or muss. 


Or maybe you want to pre- 
vent rust from forming on a 
metal surface. 3-in-One again 
quickly performs the task. 


3-in-One in the Handy Oil Can 
is truly a most versatile servant 
and once employed you will em- 
ploy it always. 


You can buy Handy Oil Can 
from your Grocer, Hardware, 
Drug, Housefurnishing or Gen- 
eral Store. Containing 3 ozs. 
of 3-in-One, 25c. 3-in-One also 
comes in bottles: 1 oz., 10c; 3 
ozs., 25c; and 8 ozs. (1/ pint), 50c. 


If you would rather try before 
you buy, send for 


FREE Sample 


of 3-in-One and Dictionary of 
Uses. A post card will do. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


42 EUG. BROADWAY 











THE SATURDAY 


<< _ Clarastella went to her mother and found 
Se ae te her just groaning out of bed. Clarastella 
pushed her back: 

“Don’t get up, maw! Stay right there!” 

“Why?” 

““Maw, you’re awful sick.” 

“T am not.” 

“You got to be.” 

“ Why?” 

“T ain’t got time to explain till later. 
But you been awful sick all night and 
Coralie Crofoot has nursed you.” 

“T haven’t laid eyes on her.’ 

“She’s in my bed now, all fagged out 
from nursin’ you. You do as I tell you, and 
tell anybody that asks what I told you.” 

Then Clarastella walked out. 

She left her mother convinced that one 
or the other was insane. Then she stole 
out of the door to invade the awful presence 
of Alex Crofoot. She saw him eoming along 
the street. He was haggard and ashen and 
his step was feeble. 

Alexander the Close had had a bad 
night. The beauty that he prized in his 
way, with all the soul he had, had been 
absent from his home. Suspicions and 
dark plans of divorce had given him no 
comfort. He did not want an ugly revenge; 
he wanted his pretty wife. He cherished 
her as miserly as his gold, and now she was 
gone. The town would laugh at him. He 
felt wrecked and abandoned. 

Clarastella hailed him as he passed her 
gate. She took her lies with a rush. 

““Mornin’, Mr. Crofoot, I was just on 
my way to your house. I’m afraid you 
been worryin’ about your wife. Fact is, 
my mother was taken awful bad all of a 
sudden last night, and I run over to your 
house to ask Coralie to let me telephone 
for a doctor, and she insisted on comin’ 
right over. She didn’t think to leave word, 
and we kep’ workin’ over mother all night.” 

Alex muttered: 

“T saw the lights goin’ in your house, 
but I never thought © 

“This morning Coralie was so dead beat 
I just put her to bed in my bed. I hope you 
and the children haven’t worried, but she’s 
certainly been our salvation. And maw’s 
consid’able better.” 

Old Alex Crofoot was clinging to the pal- 
ings and wavering for a fall. His heartless, 
sinful, runaway wife was to be restored to 
him in the guise of a ministering nun. If 
he had known how he would have sent up 
three cheers and wept. As it was, his hard 
old eyes minted two or three tears. They 
fell from the slots like nickels. 

Nothing would do but that he should 
come in to verify Clarastella’s fairy story. 
He followed so closely that he caught Mrs. 
Posey out in her nightgown. 

Clarastella screamed: 

“Maw, how dare you be out of your bed. 
I declare you’re demented.” 

Mrs. Posey had the presence of mind to 
limp out rheumatically and to cough with 
appalling ardor. 

Clarastella gave Alex a stout chair and 
went to wake Coralie. She held her hand 
over Coralie’s mouth while she told the 
situation. Then she made Coralie get up 
and dress. By the time Coralie was ready, 
old Alex was as impatient as a Romeo, and 
he embraced her with an ardor hitherto 
unknown. He wept a little better now, and 
Clarastella was rejoiced to see Coralie’s 
face softened with a hint of pity. She 
could not expect love, but it is much if a 
woman will have a little mercy for her hus- 
band. 

Coralie was now in haste to get home and 
comfort her terrified children, and Clara- 
stella was further encouraged. Two emo- 
tions and a comfortable house ought to 
make a marriage last a while. 

She invited the Crofoots to stay to 
breakfast, but they declined with thanks, 
and she watched them scurrying home as 
if they were two of her own children setting 
| out for school—a hard school, but a school. 


Vii 


LARASTELLA was frantic now to tell 

Hod Clum of her triumph as a match- 
mender. She wondered why he did not 
drop round to inquire. There was no tele- 
phone in her house or she would have called 
him up. When she could stand the strain 
no longer she resolved to walk past the liv- 
ery stable on a chance of seeing him. If he 
were not there she might venture on to the 
dreadful realm of the deepo. 

As she passed the stable, Hod’s man, 
old Bud Shorthouse, who always looked as 
if the horses used him for target practice 
with their hoofs, was washing a buggy. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Straight || 
Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 
Educator 
Shoes 














_ Leave on x 


Nature Made Them 


ATURE never intended the 
delicate bones of your 
feet to be bent and twisted 

in narrow fancy shoes; never in- 
tendedthecorns, bunions, ingrow- 


ing nails, fallen arches, etc., which 
come from those bent bones. 


Save yourself all those tor- 
tures. Natural roomy Educator 
shoes are made in the shape of 
normal natural feet—hence 
they never bend bones or cause 
foot agonies. Made for all ages 
of men, women and children. 


Prices $1.35 up to $5.50. 


But don’t let anyone sell you a shoe 
that has not EDUCATOR stamped into 
the sole, for you have not the genuine 
orthopaedically correct Educator shape 
which ‘‘lets the feet grow as they 
should,’’ 


Does your shoe man keep Educa- 
tors? If not, write for address of dealer 
near you who does. We will also mail 
you an unusual book, “‘Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet”; advice of eminent foot 
experts on How to Walk; How to Have 
Healthy, Straight-Boned Feet, etc. Free. 
Send postcard today. 
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Don’t miss seeing 
he Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 


Francisco Fair 















‘Comfort- 
ble as an 
Old Shoe— 
Yet Proud 
io Pass a 

Mirror’ 












boys and 
children. 
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RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers also of the Famous All America and Signet 
oes for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for Women 
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A brand new 
ink eraser 
that lasts 
three times 
as long as the 
ordinary eraser 
and costs only10° 


J3ifaisoel/ 


Ink Eraser 


cleans the paper white as snow 
and smooth as glass 


An eraser that is kind 
An eraser that lasts long and costs little! 
More eraser and letter eraser at a _ price 










At last a rea/ ink eraser! An eraser that erases! 
both to the paper and your temper! 
An eraser that you really /ke/ 
actually less. 


If you ever took a pen in hand, you know how much this means. The 
ink eraser has always been a cantankerous item — the general nuisance of the 
office and “‘home”’ desk. Everything that would scratch, from a file to a 
pen-knife, has been used to erase ink, and each way seemed worse than the 
last. But now comes the Blaisdell—handy as a lead-pencil, clean as a whistle, 
a splendid doer, a long laster, and priced at only a dime! 


The very form of this unique eraser will instantly excite your interest 
and admiration. In looks and construction it is precisely the same as the 
famous Blaisdell Paper Pencil, except that in place of the lead there is a 
“‘cable’’ of thousands of fibers of fine-spun glass extending the whole length of 
the eraser. At the apex is a neat metal cap which prevents the glass “‘cable’’ 
from fraying and holds it to a fine, firm, small point. After slipping off the 
metal cap, the eraser is sharpened exactly like the Blaisdell Paper Pencil —by 
cutting the outside paper layer and slipping off a paper cone. None of the 
bother of “‘refilling’’ and you can use the Blaisdell right down to the end. 


Fine-spun glass is the latest, most efficient, most scientific abrasive for fine work. 
The myriads of tiny glass ‘‘teeth’’ in the Blaisdell Ink Eraser ‘‘bite’’ effectively, but not 
too deeply. With only slight pressure this eraser will remove the ink, dur mot the paper. 
It removes old blots as well as new. The fineness of the point enables you to erase in the 
narrowest places and erase what you want to, and no more. The comfort, efficiency, and 
neatness of this eraser will be a genuine revelation and pleasure to you. Every stenographer 
who tries this eraser immediately forsakes the old-style awkward and clumsy round eraser. 


In quantity as well as quality, you get more. In actual amount of eraser the Blaisdell 
gives you three times as much as any other eraser of the kind—and costs only 10c. Its 
peculiar, patented construction—the fact that it is made exactly like the Blaisdell Paper 
Pencil—enables us to give three times as much glass (eraser) at a price which is actually lower! 

Everyone who writes will find the Blaisdell a ‘‘lucky discovery.’’ Especially those 
who write a great deal—clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, will welcome it. For erasing 
typewriting, it is a positive delight! In fact, wherever a fine abrasive is wanted, the 
Blaisdell is the ‘‘answer.’? The manicure, the silversmith, the man who cleans jewelry, 
etc., etc.—all have their ‘best weapon”? in this Blaisdell. 

A dime at the nearest stationer’s will bring you the Blaisdell Ink Eraser today. Every- 
one who ¢ries it cheers for it, and we predict that you will not be the exception. 
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A big touring car for five people 
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The New Series Saxon “Six” 


— distinctly a fine quality car 


Every feature attests its record excellence. 


Every 


detail is typical of the class car. Twice its present 
price could not have purchased such a car but a 


short time past. 


You men who keep pace with advances in motor car build- 
ing should see this new series Saxon “Six”? at once. It 
will surprise you with its finished perfection. 


New Standards 
Set by Saxon “Six” 


First—in lightness. But it 
is not the lightness of lost 
strength. Skillful design 
and the use of top grade 
materials alone account for 
this reduction in weight. 


Then—in power. This Saxon 
high speed motor—on less gas— 
develops more power than far 
larger motors used to give. We 
doubt if any car of like price can 
measure power, speed, flexibil- 
ity, acceleration, hill climbing, 


quietness, smoothness, and cool- 
ness with this Saxon ‘‘Six.”’ 


Next—in beauty. Here again 
Saxon ‘“‘Six”’ scores. Its beauti- 
ful yacht line body is the latest 
development of motor car 
fashion. 


Next—in size. Saxon “Six” is 
a big car. The wheelbase is 112 
inches. Five people find ample 
space to ride in comfort. 


Next—in economy. In this 
respect Saxon ‘‘Six’’ truly 
triumphs. Fuel and tire cost it 
brings far below most standards. 
It will revise your ideas of 
operative cost. 


Further Refinements 


That Mark Its Quality 


Here are developments that 
mean much to you. Saxon 
“Six”? has a two-unit electric 
starting and lighting system— 
reliable, efficient, silent. 


It has Timken Axles, with full 
Timken Bearings throughout the 
chassis. No car at any price has 
better axles. 


It is driven with helical bevel 
gears. These eliminate all 
noise and friction. It has an 
improved body finish of lasting 
newness. It has linoleum cov- 
ered running boards and floor 
boards. A garnish strip around 
the top of the body adds to its 
trim smartness. 


We urge you to see the new 
series Saxon ‘‘Six’”’ at $785. We 
believe it to be the best car sold 
at anywhere near its price—and 
we think you'll agree. 
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Two unit electric starting 
lighting system Oe 
Timken Axles, Timken Bea 
throughout the chassis 
Silent helical bevel drive gi 
Roomier rear seat 


Linoleum covered run 
boards and fioor boards 


Improved body finish 
Garnish strip around to 


bedy 


—and 17 other improveme 





“Six” Touring Car - = -=- &@ 
“Six” Roadster - - =~ - - @ 
“Six” Touring Car with detach 


able limousine top - - - - - 





Saxon Recorc 


Just recently 105 Saxon ‘‘Sixes”’ were | 
by dealers from Detroit to their home / 
The distance driven averaged 252 mil 
car—gasoline consumption averaged 21 
per gallon, some making as high as 26 
per gallon (and the roads were heavy 
mud)—and the oil consumption averagi 
miles per quart. 


A short time ago a stock model Saxon 
sped 490 miles, from Los Angeles to San 
cisco, in 13 hours, beating the ‘Lark’ 
Southern Pacific’s fastest train—by 15 
utes. 


The Saxon “Six”? won premier honors a 


five other cars in the hill climb at Star 
Conn., making this hill—a mile long, 


Saxon Mot 








2o0adstor | 


«speed transmission 





a Axles 

ody—handsomer, roomier 
ed high speed motor 

i lamps at side 

iating windshield 

table pedals 


«15 further refinements 


al Roadster - - - - - $395 
lectric starting and lighting, $50) 


RiGee oe SS 395 


wl Roadster with detachable coupe 
-ee dealer for samples and price 


Saxon Worth 


| per cent grade—in the time of one 
:d 2 seconds. 


an Roadsters in 100 different towns, 
juts of the country, averaged 34.5 
0: gallon of gasoline in a 200 mile 
>» run. 


i1 that Saxon Roadster owners have 
Icars is strikingly evidenced by the 
cg trips they take. H.L. Kriner and 
\ngling drove from Du Bois, Pa., to 
écisco in a Saxon Roadster in exactly 
sof continuous driving. Their total 
>amounted to 3600 miles, yet they 
1" 158 gallons of gasoline and 10 gal- 
‘ail, at a total cost of $34.96. This 
t; showing—we believe—established a 
-ecord, 


iy, Detroit 
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Roadsters 
‘Fours”’ 


New Series Saxon Roadster 
— today’s choice among two- passenger cars 


To those Saxon Roadster attractions which earned 
its present prestige among 30,000 owners we now 
add over a score of further improvements. They 
mark the best practices in roadster construction. 


Judge the field of low-priced two-passenger cars by any 


gauge you like. 


In the end you'll agree that this new series 


Saxon Roadster stands out clearly—the pick of its class. 


Feature Innovations 


You Now Find 


Three Speed Transmission. 
This provides greater flexibility. 
Only the new series Saxon Road- 
ster—among cars selling for less 
than $400—has a three speed 
transmission. 


Saxon high speed motor. This 
motor won widespread praise— 
when first brought out—for its 
power, smoothness, flexibility, 
ability to cool under all con- 
ditions and operative economy. 
It has been still further refined 
and developed. 


Timken Axles. No better can 
be bought. Ventilating Wind- 


shield, Signal Lamps at side, 
Adjustable Pedals—all equip- 
ment of unmistakable desira- 
bility. 

A body of greater beauty. No 
one—we believe—will question 
the supremacy of the Saxon 
Roadster in the matter of hand- 
some appearance. Its body is a 
perfect streamline. You are 
proud to own it—to be seen in it. 


More room. Plenty of leg length. 
Spacious comfort for two large 
people when seated. 


“Most Economical Car 
to Own” 


And not only that, but Saxon 
Roadster—all things considered 


—costs less to keep up than a 
good horse and buggy. Against 
every sort of test—under hardest 
possible conditions—it has 
maintained an average operating 
cost of one-fourth cent per mile 
per passenger—30 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline—100 to 150 
miles on a pint of oil—3500 to 
5000 miles on a $7.95 tire. 


Women find it easy to drive the 
Saxon because of its simple 
operation — its lightness — and 
short turning radius. City 
salesmen find it a wonderfully 
convenient and economical 
method of transportation. 


So ruggedly is it built—so re- 
liable is the Saxon Roadster— 
that it will carry you comfort- 
ably, quietly and quickly any- 
where larger cars will—even 
across the continent. 


Sliding gear transmission; and 
resilient vanadium steel canti- 
lever springs; are additional 
features. Go see this new series 
Saxon Roadster at the nearest 


Saxon dealer’s. 
(136) 
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SHERWIN- 
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“Tt’s lucky your daddy let 

me paint that wall with 

Sherwin-Williams 
Flat-Tone 

“‘Get me a damp cloth 

and I’ll make it look 


like new in a minute’’ 


ny) y 
aly 
Vv 


WILLIAMS 


Alat- Jofle 


walls not only clean as easily as woodwork 


but sunlight does not 


fade them. ‘They are 


restful to the eyes, satisfying to every sense of 
beauty and fitness and ideal from a sanitary 


standpoint. 


Do not decorate your new home or redecorate any 
old room until you have investigated this modern 


method of wall beautifying. 


room or rooms you wish 


If you will tell us what 
to decorate we will send 


you color schemes and specifications without charge. 


Send 10 cents for a clever new game and get a useful book with 
it free of charge 


The ABC of Home Painting 
A practical, experienced painter tells 
you in simple words just how to paint, 
varnish, stain or enamel every surface 
in and around your home. Send for 
a copy. 





PAINTS &~ 


Going to Market 
is a mighty interesting game for both 
young folks and grown-ups. It’s good 
training, too, for anyone who buys or 
sells in the markets. Sent for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


VILLIA 


VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 29) 
He gave an indication of touching his 
hat and stared at her very solemnly. 
After a fierce battle, Clarastella spoke to 
him in a most un-old-maidenly manner: 
“Mr. Clum ain’t round?” 
“Oh, no, ma’am. He’s not be’n down’s 


“He’s not sick?” 
“No’m.” 

“Ts his mother?”’ 
ee No ”? 


“What’s the matter of him then?” 

“His mother’s dead, ma’m.”’ 

“Dead!” 

“Yes’m. She was right poorly all evenin’ 
and he was late gitting home. When he got 
there she brightened up right smart, they 
tell me. But she begun to weaken. Heart 
failure it was, the doctor was tellin’ me.” 

“Did she suffer much?” 

“No’m. Doctor said she was holdin’ on 
to Hod’s hand and then she wanted to 
breathe and he helped her to set up and 
put the pillers back of her, and all of a sud- 
dent she says, ‘Holt on to me tight, honey,’ 
and Hod put his arms round her, and she 
says, ‘You been a good boy, honey,’ and 
she smiled and—then just naturally died. 
Yes’m, so the doctor was tellin’ me.’’ 

He returned to his buggy washing, his 
eyes dripping like sponges; and he was 
cursing them under his breath. 

There is no loneliness like the loneliness 
when a strong enemy has left the field. 
Clarastella felt as if all the people and 
houses and trees had been removed from 
the earth and she was left. Old Mrs. Clum 
was no longer against her. 

Her first thought was one of pity for the 
poor old soul wrenched from the world. 
Then she smiled to think that Hod had 
been with her and had won the rare acco- 
lade of her blessing for his fidelity. And 
then the tears came pattering, as she 
thought of his grief. 

She wondered what to do. Impulse said: 
“Gotohim, help him.” Habitsaid: ‘Keep 
away. Mrs. Clum don’t want you round.” 

She went back home. She tried to write. 
Her fingers kept forgetting that the pen 
was not a needle. What was the use? Hod 
knew as well as she did what she felt. 
When he wanted to see her or hear her 
voice he knew well enough where to find 
her. 

And so, as almost always for herself, 
Clarastella chose the negative, the self- 
denying alternative. 

She did not see Hod Clum for weeks. 
The old lady had her way more than ever 
now. Clarastella did not miss Hod so much 
on ordinary evenings, but on Thursday and 
Sunday evenings it was—she admitted it 
to Coralie—it was kind of lonesome round 
the house. Worst was the feeling that Hod 
must be most as lonesome as what she was. 
But he would feel that he hadn’t ought to 
go calling so soon after the funeral, and 
him taking the funeral so hard, his horses 
still all wearing little black ribbons. 

One lonely, lonely Thursday evening, 
when the plang of the church bell was 
sorrowful beyond the bearing, Clarastella 
heard a familiar footfall on the boardwalk 
outside. She dared not look, lest it be only 
imagination. 

The next Sunday evening she heard it 
again. She peeked through the blinds and 
saw Hod pacing up and down. She dared 
not step out on the porch lest he go away. 
She watched him from behind the curtain, 
and her tears dropped one by one as slowly 
as his footfalls. 

The next Thursday evening she was on 
the porch when he went by. He waved his 
hand at her, but did not come back. But 
the second Thursday he could not help but 
turn in. 

His words were: 

“T don’t guess maw would mind, seeing 
as it’s prayer-meeting evenin’.”’ 

“T don’t guess she would,’ Clarastella 
murmured meekly. ‘Set down, won’t you, 
Hod?” 

He sat down. After a silence he began to 
talk, to talk about the forbidden subject— 
his mother, to tell how good she had been, 
how anxious for him, how jealous, how 
interesting a talker, and what a sense of 
humor she had had. 

Clarastella felt a great tenderness welling 
in her heart for the poor gone soul that had 
loved too well and wanted love too much, 
and had only had the one love to draw on. 

“T’m glad we let her have her way,” she 
said, and meant it. 

And now the old lady seemed to be satis- 
fied. Her opposition melted impalpably 
away. She came as it were to call on the 
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saved my 


nervous system! 


“That sounds funny; but it’s a 
fact! I was all on edge half the 
time until | switched to the Girard. 
Now I smoke all I want to and 


never turna 


hair!” 


And thisis a common experience. 





‘irar 


Cigar 


Never gets on your nerves 


It is a fine satisfying real-Havana 
smoke, mellowed by age alone; and so 


mild that you 


feel not the slight- 


est unpleasant effects. No depres- 


sion, no “h 
irritation, no a 





The “Broker” 
Actual size. 10c 


Name. 


Address. 


eavy sensations, no 
nything but genuine 


enjoyment down to 
the last fragrant puff. 
And it leaves you 
a hundred per cent 
keen and efficient. 


Girard dealers know that 
this is a remarkable cigar. 
They know that it is made 
of genuine Cuban-grown 
tobacco, matured thoroughly 
in the honest old Cubes 
way; and big value for your 
money. 


If your dealer hasn't the 
Girard, he should be glad to 
put it in for you. Urge him 
to do this. He risks nothing. 

We take back any part of 
the dealer’s purchase. We 
authorize him to do the 
same by you. 


14 sizes. 10c straight, and up. 


Our trial offer 


Simply mail us 
$1.00 for 1O—10c Girards 
$2.50 for 25—10c Girards 
$5.00 for 50—10c Girards 
(If your dealer can’t supply 
you. 

Smoke five of these Girard 
cigars, and if you are not 
satisfied return the remain- 
der and we will refund all 
your money, 

Don't be satisfied until you 
give the Girard a trial. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Established 1871 


Right here you can pin 
your check or bill 
Check shape you prefer. 


“ 
Broker” 
5% inch Perfecto 


“Mariner” 
5% inch Panetela 


“Founder” 
5 inch Londres 


Check color you prefer. 
Light Medium _ Dark 








Dealer's name 

















Busting a 
Bronc with 
an Elgin 


““T CAN’T say too much for 


my Elgin. The way it 
keeps perfect time in spite of 
the bumps and jolts we have 
been through is wonderful. 
My Elgin is twenty years old 
and for three years has been 
my constant companion in 
exhibition riding with Buffalo. 
Bill and Wirth Bros. En- 
closed is a picture of me and 
my Elgin aboard ‘Moving 
Picture,’ one of the most 
famous bucking horses in the 
United States.” 


(ORIGINAL LETTER ON FILE AT 
ELGIN HEADQUARTERS. ) 


Durability plus accuracy plus 
beauty are the built-in features of 
every Elgin Watch. As a prac- 
tical or sentimental gift no watch 
can have greater value, finer work- 
manship, or more accurate time- 
keeping qualities. 


Ask Your Elgineer 


Write for Elgin book of Wonder 
Tales. Send stamped and addressed 
envelope for set of Elgin Poster Stamps. 


PELGIN 


Watches 


Fi Ee BP | Tale 


LADY ELGIN 
A wide range of prices 






LORD ELGIN 
(Extra thin model) 
$voo to Srr5 


G. M. WHEELER 
$25 to 50 


B. W. RAYMOND 
(R. R. Watch) 
RIS to $75 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
£ilpin, Illinois 
EE —_ ________— 
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Poseys, to sit and beam upon her son and 
on the woman who should look after his 
comfort, for she loved her son too well to 
want him homeless now. 

With a very gradual progress the mar- 
riage plans of Clarastella and Hod began 
to return to their thoughts, then to their 
speech. 

Of course they had to wait the year out, 
and it was a long year—one of the longest 
of recent years—but at last it was gone. 

At last Clarastella could be seen waist- 
deep sewing on a wedding dress of her very 
own. It was not white satin. She did not 
want to look as foolish as all that came to. 

Coralie Crofoot wanted to buy her white 
satin, but Clarastella was wise. The wed- 
ding, she knew, would be joke enough to 
the town. 

And it was. It was a huge joke. Every- 
body went to the church, invited or not. 
People said that Hod was a bridegroom, 
with the accent on the “groom.” In his 
“Prince Albert” he certainly looked every 
inch the livery-stable keeper. And the poor 
little old maid at his side looked more an 
old maid than ever. 

Two or three of the women in the pews 
were purple with amusement, and several 
of the youngsters giggled so that they had 
to run out of church. As the newly hitched 
team walked down the aisle and out of the 
inferno of embarrassment there was an 
audible snicker back of them. But Coralie 
Crofoot said: 

“T envy Clarastella.’’ 


Breaking i¢ Gently 


Sera of breaking the news gently, 
the story is told of a well-shooter who 
operated in the oil fields in Southeast Kan- 
sas ten or twelve years ago. While he was 
going from one well to another with a load 
of nitroglycerin the wagon fell over the side 
of a bridge and landed on the rocks fifteen 
feet below. The well-shooter, his wagon and 
his team were immediately distributed over 
the surrounding country. 

3 A friend, who happened to see the acci- 
dent, felt that he ought to notify the unfor- 
tunate well-shooter’s wife, but he wanted 
to break the news as gently as possible. He 
called her up over the telephone and said: 

“My opinion is, Mrs. Loop, that your 
husband won’t get back home in time for 
supper, and I reckon you might as well not 
wait for him.” 

“Which way did he go?’ asked Mrs. 
Loop. 

“Well, ma’am,”’ said the tool-sharpener 
who was breaking the news, “‘he was goin’ 
purty nigh straight up when I last saw him, 
though I think he was headin’ a trifle to the 
northeast, and I should say at the rate he 
was travelin’ that it won’t be possible for 
him to make it back by supper time.” 


Divided by the Red Sea 


| pee See following the close of 
the Civil War, J. G. Butler, then a young 
man living in Youngstown, Ohio, and des- 
tined to become notable as a steel mag- 
nate, left home to go South on a visit to his 
brother, who had been a Union soldier and 
who, after the close of hostilities, had set- 
tled among the mountains, in a remote sec- 
tion of East Tennessee. 

Part of the journey was made upon 
horseback. One night the traveler secured 
accommodations at the only dwelling in 
sight—the log cabin of an old negro. 

“When bedtime came,” said Mr. Butler, 
“the old darky asked me to join in the 
family prayers. So I knelt down with the 
members of his household upon the hard 
puncheon floor, and he closed his eyes and 
threw his head back and opened his mouth 
and began. 

“He began with Genesis and worked 
gradually downward. When he had prayed 
for twenty minutes without a pause, and 
my knees were hurting me like the tooth- 
ache, I got desperate. I nudged the person 
nearest to me—a twelve-year-old boy, who 
had his head on a chair seat and was peace- 
fully dozing through the ordeal. 

“*Whut is it, Boss?’ whispered the pick- 
aninny, waking with a start. 

“*How long is this prayer goin’ to last?’ 
I whispered back. 

“““Has Daddy done tuck de Chillen of 
Israel ’crosst de Red Sea yit?’ he asked me 
under his breath. 

“Not yet,’ I said. 

“““Well, den, w’en he git to de Red Sea 
he’s jest half done.’”’ 
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“You Must 
Have Cashed 
a Raised 
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< gi a Protectograph Stories—No. 1 
Sf 


“You say there’s one of our checks there at the bank 
for several hundred dollars? 


“I tell you we’ve drawn no such check. If it’s our sig- 
nature the amount must have been raised. 


“Haven’t you any description of the man who got the 
money ?” 


This little business tragedy is taking place, somewhere, every day. Bills to 
pay, maybe a note to meet at the bank to-morrow, pay roll staring him in the 
face—and his bank balance suddenly overdrawn—all because he signed a check 
for a few dollars without protecting it like this— 
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with the Protectograph Check Writer (Todd Patents), the beautiful instrument that writes 
the full amount in two colors and protects it—all at one speedy operation, 


Protection means ‘‘shredding’’ each character into the paper, forcing two colors of insoluble 
ink (Todd Patents) through and through each shred—the original basic principle of real check 
protection. 

The two colors (amounts red, denominations black) give the check a handsome, business- 
like appearance. Vividly separating the dollars and cents by colors prevents misreading the 
amount. 

The Todd ‘‘word-to-a-stroke’’ system is much faster than writing amounts by hand. 


e rrotectograph 
Check Writer 


insures thorough protection, and bears the famous Todd 
guarantee of lasting satisfaction to the owner. 

The Protectograph Check Writer is positive and 
unvarying in its action because of the patented paper-feed 
mechanism. Nothing is left to the operator’s judgment, 
except to keep the machine well inked—and that’s done in 
a moment. 

The beautiful 1916 model has everlasting bronze type; 
folding check shelf (compact, with extension slide for large 
vouchers) ; removable handle (locks machine); ‘‘silencer,’’ making operation practically noise- 
less; tandem feed rolls (perfect alignment); perfected inking mechanism. Built with the 
precision of a watch to last a business lifetime. Beautifully finished in black enamel with heavily 
nickeled brass trimmings. 

The Todd System is the cheapest form of insurance known. Todd machines have pro- 
tected the biggest bank accounts in the world for fifteen years (375,000 in use), and no user has 
ever lost a dollar on any check bearing Todd protection. 


MOT OVER TEM DOLLIES als 


This is the famous limiting line of the standard Model K Protectograph (two color). Price, $30. 





(Todd Patents) 





Writes in Two 
Colors; Price $35 


One raised check may wipe out the largest bank account. Why take a chance? Let eo 
us send the interesting book on “‘ Check Frauds’’ by Detective Wm. J. Burns. It Let 
gives inside facts about check raising by the man who knows most about this “ 
common form of fraud. The book is naturally confidential, sent only to busi- ” 
ness men who enclose their letterhead as evidence of responsibility. at 
on” G.W. 
C4 
PROTOD CHECKS AND DRAFTS—Something new. Handsome oe Todd & Co. 
checks designed for your individual business, on Protod Chemical He Rochester, N.Y. 
Fibre Protective Paper, each’ check registered and safeguarded like — 
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& Send to address shown 
2 on my letterhead Detec- 


/ tive Burns’ Book on Check 
ia 
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1144 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. | es 
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U.S. Bank Notes. 


Prevent forgery. 
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World’s Largest Makers of Check Protecting Devices 
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Welcome Home! 


Maybe “‘home’’ to you is a mansion, 

maybe it’s a cottage, but it’s some 

spot full of ole time memories made 
_sweeter by the passin’ years. 


ggtotd 


O placeis “home,” really “home,” 
until time has made it so. 

No tobacco is the really comfort- 
ing smoke it should be until time has 
brought out the best that is in it. 

And VELVET is the tobacco that 
Nature and time have brought to full, 


mellow smoking perfection. 

That’s why VELVET is. given not less 
than two years for ageing. There is no way 
we know of to cut down that time. The 

VELVET way istheVatural 
way of bringing out every 
trace of flavor and fragrance 
tobacco possesses, and of 
taking out every trace of 
rawness or “bite.” 


Liggett ¢Myers Tobacco Ce, 


10c Tins 5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 








Panama-Pacific Exposition’s 

-~ highest award—The Grand Prix 

"| —has been awarded to VELVET 
“for its superior quality.’’ 
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OUR MARITIME 
BUGABOO 


(Continued from Page 5) 


to the surveyor of the port, in order that 
this official may satisfy himself the law has 
been complied with. This blow will fall 
heaviest on writers of sea tales. Personally 
I hate to see the crimp relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things, because in fic- 
tion he was a most useful person. How- 
ever, we must bow to the march of prog- 
ress. 

Under this provision allotments of sea- 
men’s wages to creditors for board and 
lodging are also unlawful. The reason? A 
sailor once wanted two dollars from a skip- 
per in order that he might go ashore and 
spend the same. The skipper refused the 
advance, fearing the sailor might hell round 
and come back soused, or else buy himself 
a transcontinental ticket and flee to other 
ports. Consequently the sailor told the 
skipper, when the latter wanted to know 
why he needed two dollars, that he desired 
a new pair of trousers—and the skipper 
forthwith gave him an order on a water- 
front tailor for the trousers! The sailor went 
to the tailor, signed a receipt for a pair of 
four-dollar trousers, received two dollars in 
cash and departed without the trousers. 
Four dollars was deducted from his wages, 
however. Of this four dollars the sailor got 
two, the tailor one and the skipper one! 

Section 4536 of the Revised Statutes is 
repealed. The new law provides against 
attachment of a seaman’s wages from any 
court, as heretofore; but it does not ex- 
empt him from attachment of his wages for 
the support and maintenance of his wife 
and minor children. 

The next section of the Seamen’s Bill is 
number thirteen, under which heading war 
has been duly declared. It is the opening 
gun in the campaign for safety at sea; in 
fact, it is worse than an opening gun—it is 
a volley. The remainder of the bill is just 
intermittent firing and has to do with life- 
boats, liferafts and other appliances for 
promoting the safety of life at sea. 
these latter sections of the bill—I shall not 
enumerate them—stand, they are not sat- 
isfactory to the International Seamen’s 
Union; but they are a vast improvement 
on the old order of things, under which, in 
the event of accident on a passenger steamer 
with a full list, fully fifty per cent of the 
passengers would have to swim. Not more 
than thirty per cent, according to Furuseth, 
will have to swim now. However, that’s 
enough. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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In razors you want 
safety, but not 
safety first. Effi- 
ciency must come 


before safety. 


Of what use is 
safety if a razor will 
not shaveP | 


A razor blade must 
be kept in condi- 
tion. 


A new blade, un- 
stropped, is not so 
good as an old 
blade that has been 
passed back and 
forth a few times 
upon properly 
prepared leather. 
Every barber 


knows this. 


The 






AZOl 


automatically 
sharpens itself. It is 
a complete shaving 
device. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Go. 


345 Fifth Ave., New York 
83-87 Duke Street, Toronto 
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$1. NOW, Saves 
you Steps, 
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WHAT SHALL 
COOK TODAY? 


This National Hoosier Sale is to celebrate our 


latest triumph—the new Hoosier WONDER— 
at $9.00 less than standard price. 


There never before wasa kitchen cabinet like it for 
the money. Yet our prices are low. And the reason 


Ye World Leaders 


Hoosier leads the world in kitchen cabinets. No 
five makers combined can equal our sales. Nearly 
a million delighted women now own Hoosiers. 

An output like that brings down our factory cost 
per cabinet. So we pass on this saving to Hoosier 
users in the form of betterments and lower prices. 












Big Surprises 
The Hoosier Special, the Hoosier Beauty, the Roll 
Door Hoosier and the Hoosier De Luxe have long 
been famous. This fall they introduce new labor- 
saving features. But you can get them at the old- 
time prices because we've made them in extra large 
quantities for this sale. 


“° WHATDAY Is 
THIS? 


Go See This Hoosier Window in Your Town 
Save Many Dollars — Save Miles of Steps 


The Hoosier WONDER is like them in wood, 
in workmanship and finish. Yet the very low price 
will be the biggest surprise in years. Ask the Hoosier 
agent in your town when you call to see these 


cabinets. 
eet ielivered tor $1 


5000 Hoosier agents are authorized during this 
sale to deliver a Hoosier to every woman who pays 
$1 on the purchase price. Then to accept $1 weekly 
for the balance of our low fixed price. 


We give you this absolute warrant—“ Your money 
back if you are not delighted.” 


So why nottry the Hoosier when you take no risk? 
Go to this sale at once, and see how the Hoosier 
saves hours of time and toil and miles of steps. 


Mrs. Frederick’s Book FREE 


If you don't see this Hoosier window in your town, send us your 
name and address. Then we'll mail you Mrs. Christine Frederick's 
book, ‘You and Your Kitchen."’ It discloses many valuable house- 
hold helps, tells all about the Hoosier Step Savers and how and 
where to get one. Write for this book today. 


Sa ED 


@Sea Pm 


than Ri ard kitchen 


To Dealers— 


Our 5000 Hoosier agents 
have the majority of the 
kitchen cabinet business in 
their towns. 65 per cent of 
them have sold Hoosiers 
exclusively for more than 
ten years. Last spring they 
sold $1,750,000 worth of 
Hoosiers. Dealers say this 
is the result of our sixteen 
years’ policy to build the 
best cabinet at the lowest 
possible price. 

We sell through only one 
agent in a town. Other 
dealers constantly besiege 
us for the Hoosier agency, 
but we already have active 
agents in most towns. Your 
town may be an exception. 
If this window doesn’t ap- 
pear in your town, there 
may be a vacancy —an op- 
portunity for you, Write us. 





THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 159 Sidney Street, NEW CASTLE, IND. 
BRANCH: Pacific Building, San Francisco 
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JUDGE DANIEL C. DEASY 
Supreme Bench, San Francisco, Cal. 
“T get a heap of pleasure out 

of Tuxedo, the sweetest, coolest, 
most delightful pipe tobacco I’ve 
ever smoked.” 





JOHN H. ROTHERMEL 
Congressman from Pennsylvania 


“Tuxedo is the best tobacco 
that can be bought. I always 
find it a mild, fragrant, whole- 


+” 
some smoke. 





HUGHIE MACK 


Famous moving picture Star 


“Tuxedo, I’ve found, is the one 
tobacco made that I can smoke 
without tongue-bite. Load a 
good pipe with Tuxedo, and it’s 
a treat you get. Other tobaccos 
simply aren’t in it with Tuxedo 
for satisfying flavor and fra- 
grance, and its extreme mildness 
heeps one fit and contented.” 


Khgfs York 


Tuxedo Time is 
All the Time 


—night-time or day-time, work-time or 
play-time, every minute of the day, every 
day of the year, Tuxedo brings good-cheer, 
comfort and contentment to many thousands 
of healthy, happy Americans. 


Tuxedo is the great American tobacco, 
for all men to smoke with thorough enjoy- 


-ment at all times and places—it is the one 


absolutely right tobacco for you. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


You never grow tired of smoking Tuxedo, 
because you get all the mellow fragrance 
and flavor of the ripest, finest Kentucky 
Burley leaf. 


You can enjoy pipeful after pipeful all 
day long, the year round, without any 
tongue-hurt—because the exclusive *’ Tuxedo 
Process’ makes Tuxedo absolutely von-b7ting, 
delightfully t/4roat-soothing—the coolest, 
mildest, pleasantest tobacco in the world. 


There is no other tobacco like Tuxedo, 
because Tuxedo is the original processed 
Burley tobacco—and no imitation ever 
equals the original. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassine - wrapped, 5 Famous green tin, with gold 10 
G ‘lettering, curved to fit pocket C 


moisture-proof pouch. ... . 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 

















JOSEPH W. STEVENS 
Mayor of Albany, N. Y. 


“Good, wholesome tobacco 
like Tuxedo is a help to body, 
brain and nerves—I never fail 
to find a pipeful of this mild, 


fragrant tobacco enjoyable, com- 


- forting and an aid to mental 


concentration.” 





MARCUS J. WRIGHT 
Famous ex-Confederate General 
Confederate Army 

“Owing to its mild, sweet 
flavor, Tuxedo is superior to all 
other tobaccos. I enjoy smok- 
ing it immensely and recom- 
mend it to all smokers.” 





CAPT. JOHN J. A. CLARK 
Of the Philippine Scouts, U. S. Army 


“Nothing gives one who 
smokes more enjoyment than the 
fragrance of pure, mild tobacco. 
Tuxedo is all that could be de- 
sired. I have used it for years 
in the United States, in the 
Philippines, China and_ Japan, 
and can only advise the man 
who likes his pipe to ‘go to it.’”” 
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THE GRAY DAWN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


post as keeper of the county jail, and Mulli- 
gan lets Cora escape, hang Billy Mulligan, 
and if necessary to get rid of the sheriff, 
hang him—hang the sheriff!” 


XL 


{ian popular excitement gradually died. 
It had no leaders. Coleman and men of 
his stamp, who had taken command of 
similar crises in former times, counseled 
moderation. 

They were influenced partly by King’s 
report of Keith’s sincerity in the prosecu- 
tion, and partly by the fact that Richardson 
had been a public official and a popular one. 
Conviction seemed certain. 

Keith applied himself heart and soul to 
the case. Its preparation seemed to him at 
first an easy matter. It was open and shut. 
Although at the moment of the murder the 
street had not been crowded, half a dozen 
eyewitnesses of the actual shooting were 
easily found willing to testify to the essen- 
tial facts. No defense seemed possible; but 
Cora remained undisturbed. He had re- 
tained one of the most brilliant lawyers of 
the time, James A. McDougall. 

This fact in itself might have warned 
Keith, for McDougall had the reputation 
of avoiding lost causes and empty purses. 
The lawyer promptly took as counsel the 
most brilliant of the younger men, Jimmy 
Ware, Allyn Lane and Keith’s friend, Cal- 
houn Bennett. This meant money, and 
plenty of it, for all of these were expensive 
men. The exact source of the money was 
uncertain; but it was known that Belle 
was advancing liberally for Cora, and that 
James Casey, bound by some mysterious 
obligation, was active in taking up collec- 
tions. Cora lived in great luxury at the 
jail. He had long been a personal friend of 
Sheriff Webb and his first deputy, Billy 
Mulligan. 

Several months passed before the case 
could be forced to trial. All sorts of legal 
and technical expedients were used to defer 


action. McDougall and his legal assistants: 


were skillful players at the game; and each 
point they advanced had to be fought out 
according to the rules, each a separate little 
case with plenty of its own technicalities. 
Some of Keith’s witnesses were difficult 
to hold. They had business elsewhere, 
and naturally resented being compelled, 
through no fault of their own, to remain. 
Keith had always looked on this play of 
legal rapiers as a part—an_ interesting 
part—of the game; but theretofore he had 
always been on the obstructing side. He 
worried a great deal. At length by super- 
human efforts he broke through the thicket 
of technicalities and brought the matter to 
an issue. The day was set. He returned 
home so relieved in spirit that Nan could 
not but remark on his buoyancy. 

“Yes,” he responded, ‘“‘I’ve managed to 
drive that old rascal, McDougall, into the 
open at last.” 

Nan caught at the epithet. 

“But you don’t mean. that—quite—do 
you?”’ she asked. “The McDougalls are 
such delightful people.” 

“No, of course not; just law talk,” said 
Keith quite sincerely. ‘‘He’s handled his 
case well up to now. I’m just exasperated 
on that account, that’s all.” 

But setting the day irrevocably was only 
a beginning. The jury had to be selected. 
Sheriff Webb had in his hands the calling of 
the venue. While it was true that the old- 
time professional jurymen—men who hung 
round the courthouse for no other pur- 
pose—were no longer in existence, it can be 
readily seen that Webb was able, if it were 
worth while, to exercise a judicious eye in 
the selection of ‘‘amenables.” The early 
exhaustion of Keith’s quota of peremptory 
challenges was significant, for McDougall 
rarely found it desirable to challenge at all. 
Keith displayed tremendous resource in 
last-moment detective work concerning the 
records of the panel. In this way he was 
enabled to challenge several for cause, 
after all his peremptory challenges had 
been used. At first he had great difficulty 
in getting results, for the police detectives 
proved supine. It was only after he had 
hired private agents, paying for them from 
his own pocket, that he obtained informa- 
tion on which he could act. The final result 
was a jury better than he had dared hope 
for, but worse than he desired. He had 
gone through a tremendous labor, and 
realized fully the difference between being 
for or against the powers. 


The case came to trial. Keith presented 
six witnesses, all respectable, one of them 
well known. These all testified to the same 
simple facts, and their testimony remained 
unshaken under cross-examination. Mc- 
Dougall opposed the plea of self-defense. 
He brought a cloud of witnesses to testify 
that Cora had drawn his weapon only after 
Richardson had produced and cocked a 
pistol. By skillful technical delays Keith 
gained time for his detectives, and suc- 
ceeded in showing that two of these wit- 
nesses had been elsewhere at the time of the 
killing, and, therefore, had perjured them- 
selves. He recalled his own witnesses, and 
found two willing to swear that Richard- 
son’s hands had been empty and hanging 
at his sides. The defense did not trouble to 
cross-examine this statement. 

At last, with a perfunctory judicial 
charge, the case went to the jury. Keith, 


weary to the bone, sat back in grateful: 


relaxation. He had worked hard against 
odds, and had done a good job. ‘He was 
willing now to spare a little professional 
admiration for McDougall’s skillful legal 
maneuvering. There could be no earthly 
doubt of the result. He idly watched the 
big, bland-faced clock, with its long second 
hand moving forward by spaced jerks. The 
jury was out a very long time for so simple 
a verdict; but that was a habit of Cali- 
fornia juries. It did not worry Keith. He 
was glad to rest. The judge stared at the 
ceiling, his hands clasped over his stomach. 
Cora’s lawyers talked together in a low 
voice. Flies buzzed against dusty window- 
panes. The spectators watched apathetic- 
ally. Belle, in a ravishing toilet, was there. 

The opening of the door broke the spell 
almost rudely. Keith sat up, listening to 
the formal questions and answers. The 
jury had disagreed! 

For a moment the import of this did not 
penetrate to Keith’s understanding. Then 
he half rose, shouted “What!” and sank 
back stunned. His brain was in confusion. 
Only dimly did he hear the judges dismiss- 
ing the jury, remanding Cora for retrial, 
adjourning court. Instantly Cora was sur- 
rounded by a congratulatory crowd. Keith 
sat alone. 

McDougall, gathering up his papers from 
the table assigned to counsel, made some 
facetious remark. Keith did not reply. 
McDougall looked at him sharply; and as 
he went out he remarked to Casey: 

“Keith takes this hard.” 

“He does?” cried Casey, genuinely as- 
tonished. “They were trying to tell me he 
was altogether too active in this matter; 
but I told them he was young and had his 
WBY. to make, and was playing to the gal- 
ery.” 

He crossed at once to Keith. 

“Well, Milt,” he cried in a jovial voice, 
but watching the young lawyer narrowly, 
“the Lord’s on the side of true virtue as 
usual.” 

Keith came to himself, scowled, started 
to say something, ‘but refrained with an 
obvious effort. 

Casey wandered back to McDougall. 

“Youre right, Mac,’’ he said. “TI guess 
he’s got the swelled head. We'll have to 
call him off gently, or he’ll make a nuisance 
of himself at the next trial. He makes alto- 
gether too much trouble.” 

But McDougall was tolerant: 

“Oh, let him alone, Jim; he’s got his way 
tomake. Let him alone. We can handle 
the situation.” 

XLI 

EITH left the court room in a daze of 
incredulity. This was his first serious 
defeat, and he could not understand it. The 
case was absolutely open and shut, a mere 
question of fact to which there were sufti- 
cient and competent witnesses. For the 

moment he was completely routed. 

As he emerged to the busy crowds on 
Kearney Street a sudden repugnance to 
meeting acquaintances overcame him. He 
turned off toward the bay, making his way 
by the back streets, alleys and slums of that 
unsavory quarter. But even here he was 
not to escape. He had not gone two blocks 
before he descried Kraft’s slight and ele- 
gant figure sauntering toward him. Keith 
braced himself for the inevitable question. 

““Well,”’ it came, “how goes the trial?” 

The words released Keith’s pent flood of 
bitterness. Here was an outlet; Kraft was 
safe. He poured out his disappointment, 
his suspicion, his indignation. The little 
man listened to him in silence, a slight smile 
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curving his full red lips. When Keith had 
somewhat run down, Kraft without a word 
took him by the arm and led him by devi- 
ous ways to the water-front portion of the 
city. There he planted him near the en- 
trance of a dark alley. 

“Now you wait here,” Keith was told. 

Keith obeyed. The interval was long, 
but he had much to occupy his mind. After 
a time Kraft returned in company with a 
slouching, drink-sodden bummer of pow- 
erful build and lowering mien, the remains 
of a forceful personality. This individual 
shambled along in the wake of the dapper 
little Kraft, quite meekly and submissively. 

“Here you are,” said the latter briskly, 
and with a sort of nonchalant authority. 
“Come now, Bull, tell Mr. Keith what you 
know about the Cora trial. Go on!” he 
urged as the man hesitated. ‘‘He’s not 
going to ‘use’ you—he doesn’t even know 
who you are or where you're to be found, 
and I’m not going to tell him. Speak up, 
Bull! I tell you I want him to know how 
things stand.” 

Keith by now was acquainted with many 


Do You Need 


st 
= a | tll ull ; A wy. 
ea =e ips Z| : of Kraft’s protégés, but he had never be- 
L Pe if os fore met the delectable Bull. Evidently the 
letter had long known Kraft, however, for 
he acknowledged his authority. 
“Tt’s like this, boss,’’ he began in a 
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hoarse voice. ‘‘You don’t know me, like 
Mr. Kraft says, but there’s plenty that do. 
I got a lot of infloonce down here, and when 
anybody wants anything they know where 
to come to get it, which is right to headquar- 
ters—here.”’ He slapped his great chest. 

“Get on,’ interrupted Kraft impa- 
tiently; “we’ll take if for granted that you 
are a great man.” 

Bull looked at him reproachfully, but 
went on: 

“‘ About this Cora trial; they come to me 
for good reliable witnesses, and I got ’*em 
and drilled ’em. There ain’t nobody in it 
with me for making any witness water- 
tight.” 

“How many witnesses?” 

“ight,” replied Bull promptly. 

“How much?” 

“Well, they give me five thousand fer to 
git the job done,” admitted Bull with some 
reluctance. 

“Hope they got some of it,’”” commented 
Kraft. 

“Who gave you the money?”’ demanded 
Keith. 

But Kraft interposed. 

“Hold on, my son, that isn’t ethics at 
all! You mustn’t ask questions like that, 
must he, Bull! Very bad form!” He turned 
to Keith with a crisp air of decision. 
“That’s what was the matter with your 
trial. I just thought I’d show you. Go on, 
Bull, get out,” he commanded that indi- 
vidual good-humoredly. “I’m not particu- 
larly proud of you, but I suppose I’ve got 
to stand you. Only remember this— Mr. 
Keith is my friend. Swear him out of the 
high seats of heaven—if you can—because 
that’s the nature of you; but let him walk 
safely. In other words, no strong-arm 
work, do you understand?” 

The man mumbled something. 

“Nonsense, Bull,’ interrupted Kraft 
sharply. ‘‘Do as I say!” 

“It’s a matter of a tidy sum,” blurted 
out Bull at last. 

Kraft laughed. 

“You see, you were already marked for 
the slaughter,” he told Keith; then to Bull: 

“Well, you let him alone.” 

“ Allright, if yousay so,” growled theman. 

“You’re safe, as far as Bull and all his 
people are concerned,” said Kraft to Keith. 
‘‘Our word is always good when given toa 
friend, isn’t it, Bull?” 

Theman nodded awkwardly andslouched 
away. 

Keith’s depression had given place to 
anger. He had been beaten by unfair 
means. His opponent had cheated at the 
game, and his opponent enjoyed the re- 
spect of the community as a high-minded, 
able, dignified member of the bar. It was 
unthinkable! A man caught cheating at 
cards would most certainly be expelled 
from any decent club. 

“T’ll disbar that man if it’s the last act 
of my life!’ he cried. ‘‘ He’s not fit to prac- 
tice among decent men!” 

He left Kraft standing on the corner 
smiling quietly, and hurried back to his 
office. 

XLII 

T WAS unfortunate for everybody that 

Morrell should have chosen: that par- 
ticular afternoon to pay one of his period- 
ical calls. Morrell had been tactful and 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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S., Announcing an 
Sterling—the 7- point Gum 


The most modern factory of its kind—backed by the resources of a six-million 
dollar corporation—has produced a new brand of chewing gum for you. You 
will find Sterling Gum from coast to coast—sold by leading confectioners, 


druggists and cigar stores. 
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its delicious spiciness. 

Sterling Peppermint Gum 
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from grit. 
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POINT Crumble-Proof 
Heat, cold and humid- 
ity do their best to make gum 
crumbly. 

After long experiment we 
finally made Sterling Gum so 
that no matter when or where 
you buy it, you will find it 
“crumble-proof.” 


POINT Sterling Purity 
Sterling Purity means 
extreme purity of all ingredi- 
ents—extreme cleanliness of 
plant and employés. 

Just one incident to explain 
our ideas on the subject: 

We buy our sugar in granu- 
lated form and do our own 
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not apparent to the eye, but 

nevertheless it is there. 
Hence Point 4, “Sterling 

Purity.” 
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From a Daylight 
5 Factory 


A frivolous friend who visited 
the Sterling Factory the other 
day remarked, “It’s a wonder 
you wouldn't make your gum 
in a greenhouse!” 

During every working hour 
the daylight streams through 
the broad, high windows on 
all four sides of our factory. 
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Dealers: Your jobber has a new and special Sterling proposition 
of interest to you. Get in touch with him. 
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The 7th point of Sterling ex- 
cellence we are keeping in 
reserve. We will not make it 
public for the present. 

But that 7th point is there 
for a very good reason. It is 
perhaps the most important 
of all 7 points of Sterling ex- 
cellence. 

Let’s see if you find Point 7 
in the gum. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
judicious in his demands. Keith was not 
particularly afraid of his story, or the effect 
of it if told, but he disliked intensely the 
fuss and bother of explanations and read- 
justments. It had seemed easier to let 
things drift along. The transactions were 
skillfully veiled, notes were always given, 
Morrell was shrewd enough to take care 
that it did not cost too much. There ex- 
isted not the slightest pretense between 
the men, only a tacit assumption of civil 
relations. 

But this afternoon the sight of Morrell, 
seated with what seemed to Keith a smug, 
superior, supercilious confidence in the best 
of the office chairs, was more than Keith 
could stand. He was bursting with anger 
at the world in general. 

“You here!” he barked at Morrell with- 
out waiting for a greeting. “Well, I’m sick 
of you! Get out!” 

Morrell stared at him, dumfounded. 

“T don’t believe I understand,” he ob- 
jected. 

“Get out! Get out! Get out! 
plain enough?” shouted Keith. 

Morrell arose with cold dignity. 

“T cannot permit ” he began. 

Keith turned on him abruptly. 

“Look here, don’t try to come that rot. 
I said ‘Get out,’ and I mean it!” 

So menacing was his aspect that Morrell 
drew back toward the door. 

“TI suppose you know what this means,” 
he threatened, an ugly note in his quiet 
voice. 

“T don’t give a damn what it means,’ 
rejoined Keith with deadly earnestness; 
“and if you don’t get out of here I’ll throw 
you out!” 

Morrell went out hastily. 

Keith slammed his papers into a drawer, 
locked it and his office door, and went di- 
rectly to the office of the Bulletin. There, 
seated in all the chairs, perched on the 
tables and window ledges, he found a repre- 
sentative group. He recognized most of 
them, including James King of William, 
Coleman, Hossfross, Isaac Bluxome, Talbot 
Ward, and others. A dead silence greeted 
his appearance. He stopped by the door. 

“You have, of course, heard the news,” 
he said. “I have come here to state une- 
quivocally, and for publication, that the 
Cora trial will be pushed as rapidly and as 
strongly as is in the power of the district 
attorney’s office. And if legal evidence of 
corruption can be obtained, proceedings 
will at once be inaugurated to indict the 
bribe givers.” 

A short silence followed this speech. 
Several men looked toward one another. 
The tension appeared to relax a trifle. 

“T am glad to hear this, sir, from your 
own lips,’’ at last said Coleman formally, 
“and I wish you every success.” 

Another short and rather embarrassed 
silence fell. 

“T should like to state privately to you 
gentlemen, and not for publication’’— 
Keith paused and glanced toward King, 
who nodded reassuringly—‘‘that I have 
evidence, but unfortunately not legal, that 
James McDougall has been guilty, either 
personally or through agents, of bribery 
and corruption; and it is my intention to 
undertake his disbarment if I can possibly 
get proper evidence.” 

“Whether he bribed or didn’t bribe, he 
knew perfectly well that Cora was guilty,” 
stated King positively, “‘and he had no 
right to take the case.”’ 

At that period this was an extreme view, 
as it still is in the legal mind. 

“T suppose every man has a moral right 
to a defense,” said Coleman doubtfully. 
“Tf every lawyer should refuse to take 
Cora’s case, as you say McDougall should 
have refused, the man would have gone 
undefended.” 

“That’s all right,” returned King, un- 
daunted. “He ought to have a lawyer— 
appointed by the court—to see merely that 
he gets a fair trial; not a lawyer hired, 
prostituted, at a great price, to try by 
every technical means to get him off.’ 

“A lawyer must, by the ethics of his 
profession, take every case brought him, I 
suppose,’”’ said someone, enunciating the 
ancient doctrine. 

“Well, if that is the case,” rejoined King 
hotly, ‘the law warps the thinking and the 
morals of any man who professes it. And if 
I had a son to place in life I most certainly 
should not put him in a calling that delib- 
erately trains his mind to see things that 
way.” 

“T am sorry you have so low an opin- 
ion of the law,” spoke up Keith from the 
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doorway. “I am afraid I must hold the 
contrary as to the nobility of my chosen pro- 
fession. It can be disgraced, I admit. That 
it has been disgraced, I agree. That it can 
be redeemed, I am going to prove.” 

He bowed and left the office. 
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Vee went directly from Keith’s 
office to Keith’s house. He was not 
particularly angry, for he had expected 
just this result for some time; but since he 
had threatened he intended to accomplish. 
Finding Nan Keith at home he plunged di- 
rectly at the subject in his most direct and 
English fashion. She listened to him stead- 
ily until he had finished. 

“Ts that all?” she then asked him quietly. 

“That’s all,” he acknowledged. 

She arose. 

“Then I will say, Mr. Morrell, that I do 
not believe you. I know my husband thor- 
oughly, and I am beginning to know you. 
I believe that is my only comment. Good 
afternoon.” 

He made a half attempt to point to her 
the way to corroborative evidence, but she 
swept this superbly aside. Finally he took 
his correct leave, half angry, half amused, 
wholly cynical, for to his mind the reason 
for her indifference to the news he brought 
lay in what he supposed to be her interest 
in Ben Sansome. 

“Bally ass!’’ he apostrophized himself. 
“Might have known how she’d take it.’ 

His reading of Nan’s motives was, of 
course, incorrect. Her first feeling was 
merely a white heat of anger against Mor- 
rell, whom she had never liked. Perhaps 
after a little this emotion might have car- 
ried over into, not distrust, but an uneasi- 
ness as to the main issue; but before she 
had arrived at this point Keith came in to 
deliver an ill-timed warning. As ill luck 
would have it, and as such coincidences 
often come about in the most perverse fash- 
ions, Keith had met some malicious fool 
down the street who had dropped alaughing 
remark about Sansome. It was nothing in 
itself, and ordinarily Keith would have paid 
no attention to it, but to-day it clashed 
with his mood. Even now his jealousy 
was not stirred in the least, but his sense 
of appearances was irritated. By the time 
he had reached home he had worked up a 
proper indignation. 

“Look here, Nan,’’ he blurted out as 
soon as he had closed the door behind him; 
“you’re seeing too much of Sansome. 
Everybody’s talking.” 

“Who is ‘everybody’?”’ she asked. 

“Of course I know it’s all right,” he 
blundered ahead tactlessly. The gleam 
in her eye should have warned him that 
he might have omitted that reassurance. 
“But it’s just the looks of the thing. And 
he’s such a weak and wishy-washy little 
nonentity!”’ 

Her sense of justice aroused by this, she 
sprang to the defense of Sansome. 

“You are quite mistaken there,”’ she said 
with dignity. ‘‘ Men of that type are never 
understood by men of yours. He is my 
friend—and yours, and he has been very 
kind to both of us.” 

“Well, just the same, you ought not to 
get yourself talked about,” repeated Keith 
stubbornly. 

“Do you distrust me?’’ she demanded. 

“Heavens, no! But you don’t realize how 
it looks to others. He’s coming here morn- 
ing, noon and night.” 

“Tt seems to me I may be the best judge 
of my own conduct.” 

“Well,” said Keith deliberately, “I don’t 
know that you are. You must remember 
that you are my wife and that you bear my 
name. I have something to say about it, 
I’m telling you; but if you cannot manage 
the matter properly I’ll just have to drop 
a hint to Sansome.” 

At that she blazed out. 

“Do that and you will regret it to the 
last day of your life!” she flared. “If you’d 
be as careful with the name of Keith as I 
am it would not suffer!’ 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked 
after a blank pause. 

She had not intended to use that weapon, 
but now she persisted pluckily: 

“T mean that if our name has been talked 
about it has not been because of any action 
of mine.” 

His heart was beating wildly. In the 
multiplicity of fighting interests he had ac- 
tually forgotten all about his office visitor 
for the moment. But he, too, had pluck. 

“T see you have had a call from our 
friend Morrell,” he ventured. 

“Well!” she challenged. 
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While in College 


ENNETH BAKER, a student 

in Dartmouth, wanted money 

to meet college expenses. He 
thought of waiting-on-table for his 
board, as many college men do. 
But the pay was small, so he thought 
again. When he learned that there 
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Her head was back and her breath was 
short. This crisis had come upon them 
swiftly, unexpectedly, unwanted by either. 
Now it loomed over them in a terrible, be- 
cause unknown, portent. Each realized 
that a misstep might mean irreparable con- 
sequences; but each felt constrained to go 
on. The situation must now be developed. 
Keith, faced with this new problem, lost his 
heat and became cool, careful, wary, as 
though when in court his faculties mar- 
shaled themselves. Nan, on the other 
hand, though well in control of her mind, 
poised on a brink. 

“T don’t know what he told you,” said 
Keith, the blood suffusing his face and 
spreading over his ears and neck, ‘‘but I’m 
going to tell you everything he would be 
justified in telling you.” 

Her heart gave a leap of pride as he 
made his confession, his face very red, but 
his head back. She knew he spoke the truth, 
the whole truth. 

“Do you believe me?”’ 

“Of course I believe you,” she said, try- 
ing to speak naturally, but with a mad 
impulse to laugh or cry. She swallowed, 
gripped her nerves and went on: ‘But 
naturally,” she told him, “I consider myself 
as good a custodian of the family reputa- 
tion as yourself.” 

There the matter rested. By mutual but 
tacit consent they withdrew cautiously 
from the debated ground, each curiously 
haunted by a feeling that catastrophe had 
been fortunately and narrowly avoided. 
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| eaatt immediately moved for a retrial, 
and began anew his heartbreaking 
labors in forcing a way through the thorn 
thicket of technicalities to definite action. 
At the same time, on his own account and 
very secretly, he commenced a search for 
evidence against the attorneys for the de- 
fense. By now he possessed certain private 
agents of his own whom he considered 
trustworthy. 

Harly in his investigations he abandoned 
hope of getting direct evidence against Mc- 
Dougall himself. That astute lawyer had 
been careful to have nothing whatever to 
do with actual bribery or corruption, and 
he was crafty enough to dissociate him- 
self from direct dealing with agents. In- 
deed, so well did he order his conduct that 
Keith himself was in some slight doubt as 
to whether McDougall had any actual de- 
tailed knowledge of the underground work- 
ings at all. But McDougall’s associates 
were a different matter. Here little by little 
real evidence began to accumulate, until 
Keith felt that he could, with reasonable 
excuse, move for an official investigation. 

To his genuine grief Calhoun Bennett 
seemed to be heavily involved. He could 
not forget that the young Southerner had 
been one of his earliest friends in the city, 
nor had he ever tried to forget the real lik- 
ing he had felt for him. It was not difficult 
to recognize that according to his code Cal 
Bennett had merely played the game as the 
game was played, carrying out zealously 
the intentions of his superiors, availing 
himself of time-honored methods, whole- 
heartedly fighting for his ownside. Yet there 
could be no doubt that he had made him- 
self criminally liable. Keith brooded much 
over the situation, but got nowhere, and so 
he resolutely pushed it into the back of his 
mind in favor of the need of the moment. 
Quietly as he conducted his investigations, 
some rumor of them escaped. One after- 
noon he received a call from Bennett. The 
young man was evidently a little embar- 
rassed, but intent on getting at the matter. 

“Look here, Keith,” he began, dropping 
into a chair and leaning both arms on the 
table opposite Keith, “I don’t want to say 
anything offensive or make any disagree- 
able implications, but there are various 
persistent rumors about, and I thought I’d 
better come to you direct.”’ 

“Tire away, Cal,” said Keith. 

“Well, it’s just this—they say yo’re tryin’ 
to fasten a criminal charge of bribery on me. 


" You and I have been friends—and still are, 


I hope—but if yo’re goin’ gunnin’ for me 
I want to know it.” 

His face was slightly flushed, but his fine 
dark eyes looked hopefully to his friend for 
denial. Keith was genuinely distressed. 
He moved aninkwell to and fro and did not 
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look up, but his voice was steady and de- 
termined as he replied: 

“T’m not gunning for you, Cal, and I 
wish to heaven you weren’t mixed up in 
this mess.” He looked up. “But I am gun- 
ning for crooked work in this Cora case!’ 

Bennett took his arms from the table and 
sat erect. 

“Do you mean to imply, suh, that I am 
guilty of crooked work?” he inquired, a 
new edge of formality in his voice. 

“No, no, of course not!” hastened Keith; 
“T hadn’t thought of you in that connec- 
tion! I am just looking into the matter.” 

“Well, suh, I strongly advise you to 
drop it,”’ interrupted Bennett curtly. 

“But why?” 

“Tt isn’t ethical. You will find great re- 
sentment among yo’r colleagues of the bar 
at the implication conveyed by yo’r so- 
called investigation, suh.” 

Calhoun Bennett had become stiff and 
formal. Keith still tried desperately to be 
reasonable and conciliatory. : 

“But if there proves to be nothing out of 
the way,” he urged, “‘surely no one could 
have anything to fear or object to.” 

“Nobody has anything to fear in any 
case,” said Bennett. “But any gentle- 
man—and I most decidedly—would object 
to the implication.” 

* At this Keith stiffened a little in his turn: 

“T am sorry we differ on that point. I 
have good reason to believe there has been 
crooked work somewhere in this Cora trial. 
I do not know who has done it. I accuse 
nobody. But in the public office I hold it 
seems my plain duty to investigate.” 

“Yo’r public duty is to prosecute, that 
is all,” argued Bennett. “It is the duty of 
the grand jury to investigate or to order 
investigations.” 

Here spoke the spirit of the law, for 
technically Bennett was correct. 

“Whatever the rigid interpretation” — 
Keith found himself uttering heresy—“ TI 
still feel it my duty to deal personally with 
whatever seems to me unjustly to interfere 
with proper convictions.” Then he stopped, 
aghast at the tremendous step he had 
taken. For to a man trained as was Keith, 
in a time when all men were created for the 
law, and not the law for men, in a society 
where the lawyer was considered the great- 
est citizen and subtle technicality para- 
mount to justice or common sense, this was 
indeed a tremendous step. At that moment, 
and by that spontaneous and unconsidered 
statement, Keith, unknown to himself, 
passed from one side to the other in the 
great social struggle that was impending. 

“T warn you, suh,’”’ Bennett was repeat- 
ing, “yo’r course will not meet with the 
approval of the members of the bar.” 

“T am sorry, Cal,” said Keith sadly. 

Bennett rose, bowed stiffly and turned to 
the door. But suddenly he whirled back, 
his face alight with feeling. 

“Oh, see here, Milt, be sensible!” he 
cried. ‘I know just how yo’re feelin’ now. 
Yo’re sore and I don’t blame you. You 
put up a hard fight; and though you got 
licked, I don’t mind tellin’ you that the 
whole bar appreciates yo’r brilliant work. 
You must remember you had to play a lone 
hand against pretty big men—the biggest 
we've got. We all appreciate the odds. 
Cora has lots of friends. You'll never con- 
vict him, Milt; but go in again for another 
trial, if it will do yo’r feelin’s any good, 
with our best wishes. Only don’t let gettin’ 
licked make you so sore. Don’t go buttin’ 
yo’r haid at yo’r friends. Be a sport!” 

Half an hour ago this appeal might have 
gained a response, if not a practical effect, 
but the spiritual transformation in Keith 
was complete. 

“T’m sorry,” he replied simply, “but I 
must go ahead in my own way.” 

Calhoun Bennett’s face lost its glow and 
his tall figure stiffened. 

“T must warn you not to bring my name 
into this,” said he. “I do not intend to 
have my reputation sacrificed to yo’r 
strait-laced Yankee conscience. If my 
name is ever mentioned I shall hold you 
responsible, personally responsible. You 
understand, suh?”’ 

He stood stiff and straight, staring at 
Keith. Keith did not stir. After a moment 
Calhoun Bennett went out. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 











flight back across the Danube; so nobody 
was ibe hurt and one’s blood did not curdle 
at all. 

' _ Whole sections of the city lie in scattered 
ghastly ruins, while few houses can be found 
that show no signs of the Austrian bom- 
bardment. Grass is growing in most of the 
streets and all but obliterating the lines of 
the long-unused car tracks, and in all the 
gardens of the boarded-up homes of the 
city’s opulent exiles the weeds have climbed 
fence-high. 

Once in a while a company of ragged 
soldiers march through the empty echoing 
avenue to the music only of the rhythm of 
their own shuffling footsteps; and once—as 
sad a sight as I ever saw—a small detach- 
ment went by, stepping, more briskly than 
is the Serbian soldier’s habit, to a martial 
air played on a single violin. That was the 
only music I heard at the front, except the 
occasional, curious, wild-sounding songs of 
the soldiers on the hills behind the trenches 
of an evening—the terrible trenches where 
the men live month in and month out, 
watching the enemy across the hundred 
yards of the river’s width, sniping and be- 
ing sniped as opportunities offer. They 
take a humorous kind of interest in showing 
the great holes dug in the earth by Austrian 
shells just far enough from their gun posi- 
tions to reveal the fact that they were dis- 
covered and that it was time for them to 
move. 

Belgrade is not supposed to be under 
bombardment now; but, just to keep their 
hands in or to show that they are not 
asleep, the Austrians drop an occasional 
shell into the city, and the aéroplanes 
hardly ever go up without aiming a bomb 
at some important spot. 

In spite of the thousand evidences, I 
could not believe in it all; and I found it 
very difficult indeed to take seriously the 
order that along the trench lines and on the 
outer ramparts of the ancient Roman for- 
tress I should keep myself carefully con- 
cealed, because visible heads in those 
particular localities are almost sure to draw 
fire from the guns in the opposite trenches. 
There does not seem to be any romance left 
in it all—nota bit; no romance, no pennant- 
flutter thrill, no swashbuckling jingle, no 
color, no tinsel, no jubilant sound. It is a 
new kind of war, a grim struggle in a smile- 
less silence that gets on normal nerves and 
plays unwholesome tricks with healthy 
mental attitudes. 

The only cheerful place in all Belgrade is 
the big hospital in charge of Doctor Ryan, 
the American, where even in the quietest 
times there are always from five to six 
hundred soldier patients luxuriating in 

cleanliness and comfort, and winning the 
hearts of their American doctors and nurses 
by their kindliness, their simple faith and 
affection. In Doctor Ryan’s hospital there 
are clean odors and happy faces, a place to 
go for mental relief and stimulation. 















The Awfulness of Nish 


But to get back to Nish: Nish is the 
most awful place that heaven’s sun shines 
on, and if I could think of any stronger 
language I would use it without fear of 
having anybody who knows accuse me of 
exaggeration. 

Never shall I forget my first entrance 
into Nish, and nothing that I have seen in 
all Serbia has made any subsequent en- 
trances more pleasing. I thought I had 
seen enough frightful places and unsightly 
things on my way up from Saloniki, through 
notorious Jhevjheli, through Veles and 
Escoplje. I had been looking forward to 
‘the capital, even though it were only a 
‘temporary capital, as to a desirable desti- 
nation. The seat of government—the 
place where all the foreign representatives 
lived? Why, of course it would be a wholly 
livable town and probably most attractive. 
I am an optimist. At least it would be 
picturesque and interesting—one of the 
oldest towns in the whole wide world, right 
on the great ancient route from the Occident 
'to the Orient, over which the Crusaders 
‘marched on the way to Constantinople and 
Jerusalem! Think of setting your modern 
feet on such a highway! But in Nish you 
dare not, without watching your step. 

It was raining the morning I arrived, a 
slow, soaking, hot midsummer rain which 
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brought out all the strength of the prevail- 
ing odors and added bedragglement to 
dilapidation and misery. Opposite the 
station I saw a great stone building, with a 
red-tiled roof, which looked most imposing 
and quite encouraging to my optimism until 
I got close enough to see its unkemptness 
and its surrounding garden, high-grown in 
weeds and littered with rubbish. It was the 
inevitable military hospital, and one saw 
bandaged heads and pyjama-clad forms at 
many windows—sick and wounded soldiers 
watching the train come in. 

The vehicle we took at the station did 
not look safe to me. Perhaps its entire 
lack of paint added to its rickety appear- 
ance, but the finest black gloss in the world 
could not have concealed the fact that its 
wheels skewed out at all angles and that its 
body was mostly tin patches, put on with 
carpet tacks. The two horses were small 
and sorrel and sad, leaning against each 
other in sympathetic dejection—a typical 
Nish public conveyance. 

What I saw in the beginning I did not 
believe was Nish. Such streets could be- 
long only to the more awful, near-railroad 
quarters of any town, and such dilapida- 
tion was characteristic of nothing but the 
lowest slums. I kept looking happily for- 
ward to seeing the main streets, the city’s 
civic center, the real Nish. We came into a 
wide, cobbled square in the middle of which 
stands a crumbling, ugly old pedestal, 
minus its monument; we drove past end- 
less lines of bull carts, rolling creakily along 
into a narrow street and up to a high iron 
gateway between two dark little, cobwebby, 
empty-looking shops; we were at home, by 
all things unbelievable, and I was assured 
that I had seen as good as Nish had to offer! 


The Diplomats’ Club 


There is life enough of its kind, goodness 
knows! The city is crowded to its house- 
tops with its normal population, augmented 
threefold by government officials, Austrian 
prisoners, many foreigners, and thousands 
of refugees and exiles from Belgrade and 
the other border towns; stuffed with hu- 
manity it is, yet containing not a single one 
of the nicer necessities to which civilized 
man has become accustomed. It is a place 
where one walks warily and finds comfort 
nowhere. Incidentally it is a place that 
cannot accurately be described in what is 
known as the language of restraint. 

The hotel, besides having no kind of 
sanitary arrangements—arrangements, but 
not sanitary—is vermin-infested and there- 
fore dangerous. Fortunately for me I did 
not have to wade into this. I came to a 
friend who had obtained proud possession 
of three rooms in one of the few clean 
houses in Nish, and one of these rooms 
became mine. True, its floors are bare and 
its furniture uncomfortable; it had to be 
kerosene-oiled and insect-powdered for my 
benefit after one night’s experience; and 
out of my window hangs one of the thou- 
sands of ghastly black flags proclaiming a 
recent death on the premises from typhus; 
but, in comparison with most places I have 
seen, it is a room fit for anybody. 

In the foul little open restaurants, with 
their overflow of tables into the streets, 
were such swarms of flies as I neversaw 
before—flies in an environment suggestive 
of unthinkable things dispute with the 
customers their right to every mouthful 
of food they eat. The streets, with their 
invariable paving of round cobbles, as old 
as time and full of great holes and ruts, 
have not been really cleaned since the pass- 
ing of the last Crusade; and once in a 
while a terrific dust storm blows up, which 
fills the air to the point of darkness with 
clouds of unspeakable filth. At such times 
doors and windows are closed and cracks 
stopped up, while those who are not used 
to it and cannot stand it sit, with eyes and 
mouth tight shut, breathing as lightly as 
possible through the folds of a handkerchief. 
These dust storms are as much like desert 
simooms as anything I can imagine. 

There is just one place in all Nish to 
dine. One may eat with the flies and other 
insects—to say nothing of a disgusting 
teeth-picking rabble—at any number of 
reeking small restaurants; but there is only 
one place to dine, and that is the Diplo- 
mats’ Club. A Diplomats’ Club in such a 
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“S thought your car was a 
roadster, Doctor!” 


. SED - 4 
af 3 


“St is, Judge, when the sun is shining” 


For all seasons —winter or summer 


NE car available for any duty in all seasons—a sociable four 
passenger Roadster in summer —a refined, well-appointed 


Coupé in winter. 


No professional or business man could well 


specify to order a car that would better meet the daily demands 


of himself and family. 


The Coupé Top is easily attached or detached—in your own 


garage, without expert help. 





Every Inch a Cor 








Kissel Kars are manufactured cars—built in our factory—as distinc- 
tivein structural excellenceasinappearance. Seethe present models. 


chee new KisselKar touring and roadster models are remarkable 


values — $1050 to $1750. 


The ALL-YEAR Cars—touring 


cars and roadsters with Detachable Sedan and Coupé Tops—cost 


from $1450 to $2000. 


Write for literature 


Kissel Motor Car Company, 400 Kissel Avenue, Hartford, Wis. 


New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and hundreds of other leading points. 





\ ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions” and 
‘‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wz't¢ for 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 


Secret ofa 


Good Plug 


This Double- 

Stone insulation 

outlasts the motor 

itself. Jars and shocks cannot 

hurt it. You couldn't crack it if you tried. The Herz 
Plug (‘‘Bougie Mercedes") is Europe’s oldest, greatest, 
most famous Spark Plug. 4 sparking points—platinum- 
alloy electrode—self-cleaning. Fully guaranteed a year Ask 
your dealer, Herz & Co., 245 W. 55th St., New York 




















ON’'T STAY IN A CORNER. Come out 

into the open, where you'll meet people and have 
a chance to earn money. Your friends and acquaint- 
ances read and like the Curtis publications — The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. As a subscription representa- 
tive for these periodicals, you'll make many new 
friends, increase your income and build up a profitable 
business of your own. We'll tell you how. Address 
Agency Division, Box 83, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


I (UMPHREY 


Automatic Water Heater 













Heats water while it lows— 

You simply turn the faucet— 
That means inexhaustible hot 
water any hour of the day 
or night, at trifling expense— 





Install a Humphrey in the base- 
ment and bid good-by to hot 
water scarcity. 


Write for the Hot Water Book 







Humphrey Company 
Div. Ruud Mfg. Co. 
Box 109 









There are many strong reasons in favor of our plan of receiving de- 
posits by mail at 4% interest which are fully set forth in an interesting 
booklet issued by this bank—one of the oldest and largest savings in- 
stitutions in the country. Write TODAY for free Booklet “M”. 




















VINGS & TRUST‘ CO, 
fe) avi tierrent Hammell 
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There is a man, generally a 
young man, in every business 
to whom everybody points and 
says: ‘He is sure to succeed.’’ 








He is scrupulously neat in 
his personal appearance, and 
dressed just a bit differently 
from the others. 







His ability is reflected in his 
dress. 

He isn’t a Fashion Plate, and 
yet the others wish they might 
appear as fashionably attired. 













It is for this type of man that 
ADLER- ROCHESTER CLOTHES are 
made—and it is this type of man who 
goes out of his way to find the Adler- 
Rochester dealer in his locality. 


A booklet showing the Fall Styles 
for men will be sent without charge 
upon request. 


L. ADLER, BROS. & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 















Smoke this fine 
pipe. It keeps 
clean and sweet 
and dry because of 
the “well.” 











Comes Proof 


—that steel need not rust, 
“wood need not rot, or con- 
crete ‘‘dust’”! 

The Texas Company building is 
the latest addition to the great struc- 
tures all over the world protected by 
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EMBER VRS) WA TER PROOF 








isle UNIVERSASL PIPE 


is the leader of the 
famous W. D. C. 
line of pipes. All 
good dealers sell 






PRESERVATIVE 
PAINTS+“e COMPOUNDS 


All steel work was coated with ‘‘R. I. 4.” 
TOCKOLITH (pat’d) and “’R. I. 4.” 
DAMP-RESISTING PAINTS, Nos. 110 
and 112, to prevent rust, corrosion and 
electrolysis. Concrete basements and sub- 
pascricnis yy were made moisture-free with 
“R. I. W.” TOXEMENT (pat’d). 

If interested in large or small structures of 
steel, concrete, stucco or wood, write for ’R.I.W.' 
Literature pertinent to your needs. 






























theming oc aoc, 
50c and up. 






TOCH BROTHERS 
Established 1848 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Preservative 
Paints and Varnishes 


320 E Fifth Avenue, New York 
Works: Long Island City, and 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
































D WILLIAM DEMUTH 
& CO. 
NEW YORK 
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place sounds more or less like a joke; but 
it is not. The foreign representatives who 
followed the government to Nish were com- 
pelled to organize on the food question in 
order to live at all. I do not know how the 
high-class Serbians live. Nobody does. 
The oldest foreign resident will tell you he 
has never been invited into a Serbian home, 
and the only one I have been in was the 
temporary apartment of a Belgrade lady in 
Escoplje, the wife of a commanding officer. 
She made quite a point of contrasting her 
present inconvenience with the luxury she 
had left behind her in the capital. 

The Diplomats’ Club is tremendously ex- 
clusive—not because it is selfish or proud, 
but because its quarters are too restricted 
and its food supplies too limited to permit 
indulgence in a too expansive generosity. 
The quarters consist of two rooms over the 
best restaurant, the like of which would 
disgrace the lowest and the uncleanest 
town in the whole United States; and these 
rooms, which are merely clean and private, 
and not luxurious or specially inviting in 
any way, are reached either through the 
restaurant, where everybody glares at your 
unsociable privilege, or by a back entrance 
through a malodorous passage skirting the 
kitchen and other unsanitary arrangements. 
This description may appeal more strongly 


to your nostrils if you will note the fact * 


that among the members of this club are 
lords and counts, sirs, right honorables, 
distinguished misters, and all manner of 
speckless gentlemen. 

The men of the staff are all Austrian 
prisoners. The cook is a real cook, the 
waiters experts. Franz, the big one, was 
once head waiter at the Carlton, in London, 
and worked at the Waldorf-Astoria, in New 
York, for years. His flawless manners and 
immaculate get-up make one at times al- 
most forget the horrors of Nish, while his fre- 
quent exhibitions of exaggerated neutrality 
provide the only diversion the city affords. 
He will not listen even to criticism of the 
thin, vinegary Serbian wine, which ordi- 
narily is the only beverage to be had at any 
price; and, as for diatribes against con- 
ditions im general, he resolutely refuses to 
invade the privacy that permits a free and 
allied indulgence in them. If you want to 
be waited on you must stop railing. The 
only time I ever saw Franz even quietly 
grin in sympathy with the general dis- 
content was one evening when a young 
Britisher was moved to exclaim: ‘‘Good 
Lord! And to think Austria wanted to 
annex this place!” 


Sprightly Movies Wanted 


In Nish when the day’s work is done 
there is nothing to do but go to bed. And 
in this Nish is not peculiar. I have yet to 
see in all Serbia a single place of entertain- 
ment, except in Escoplje—Uskub—where, 
in the little garden of the one and only 
possible restaurant, there is a moving- 
picture screen, on which a few outworn 
films are thrown while dinner is in progress. 
Vision, if you can, the gloom of a country 
in its fourth consecutive year of war, its 
people apathetic at best in their attitude 
toward ordinary comforts, and without a 
diversion of any description! 

If some intelligent American philanthro- 
pist would send a movying-picture outfit 
over here, with a lot of good, sensible, plain 
sanitary stuff, mixed up with some foolish- 
ness and fun—an outfit that could be taken 
all over the country by an American 
operator, accompanied by a Serbian lec- 
turer—he could do more good in one month 
than a corps of physicians could do in a 
year. In the farthest reaches of darkest 
Africa there is no denser ignorance than 
exists in some sections of Serbia, and I 
positively know there are whole popula- 
tions who have never seen a moving picture. 
Those young American doctors and nurses 
and general workers who came over here 
on their missions of mercy, in this settled 
depression face a much more awful thing 
than the typhus or cholera danger. Under 
its sinister influence a healthy-minded 
foreigner is quite apt to go “‘off his head.” 
I heard an Englishman say to an American: 

“How long do you think you ean stick 
it out?” 

And an American say to an Englishman: 

“What are you doing this for, anyhow?” 

“Oh,” said the Englishman with a curly 
smile, ‘‘we have to; we are Allies!” 

Picturesque General Joubert, of South 
African fame, came down from Paris to 
look into the possibilities of doing some- 
thing to alleviate the condition of women 
and children in Serbia—especially orphan 
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children. At a luncheon at Sir Ralph 
Paget’s, after he had outlined a most 
stupendous plan—a plan based wholly on 
conjectural statistics, but which, being 
carried out, would result in inestimable 
benefits to the whole kingdom, and would 
demand the better part of his or somebody’ 8 
life—I said to him: 

““How long do you expect to remain in 
Serbia, general?” 

He drew himself bravely up, thrust a 
hand with appealing intensity through his 
fine shock of rumpled white hair, and said: 

“Oh-h-h! I don’t know. I shall stay 
until I have done—my—duty! It may be 
two weeks.” 

Bless his old heart! He ‘‘seen his duty 
and he done it,’’ and now he has gone; but 
it did not take him quite two weeks. 

The English have done their ample share 
of work for Serbia—more than we have yet 
had time to do; but expressions of Serbian 
gratitude seem to be largely reserved for 
us—reserved for delivery along with lists of 
additional requirements, most of which are 
connected with nothing but possible future 
needs. Additional requirements are freely 
enumerated to the English, too, but with the 
difference that they are not flattered with 
any suggestion that they are doing more than 
the situation actually demands of them. 


The Magazine of Europe 


Before I left the United States the peo- 
ple of the country were indulging in a form 
of hysteria over Serbia; but in those days 
Serbia’s condition was too horrible to in- 
spire anything but hysteria. I wonder 
whether the wave has yet subsided. I want 
America’s friendship for Serbia, but I want 
it right. I hate pretense and deception, 
and there is enough here to make a genuine 
appeal without the exercise of either. The 
Serbian people are not poor as we under- 
stand abject poverty. With them, I am 
firmly convinced, it is more a case of being 
without pride in outer semblance. 

I know all about Serbia’s pluck and her 
valiant conduct. I just cannot make that 
Serbia jibe with the Serbia we live in. 
Reach for eulogies as I will, I cannot es- 
cape the fact that in all the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a place of 
public entertainment or a single peasant’s 
cottage into which even the moderately 
careful may venture without fear of con- 
sequences—not a single peasant habitation 
into which an idea of personal hygiene or 
decent sanitary principles has ever pene- 
trated. 

“The Peasant Kingdom’’—that is what 
they call it; and so it is—a peasant king- 
dom, with a peasant king, and a peasant 
army officered by peasants. 

Serbia is in an internal sense a nation in 
the making. She has not yet reconciled 
her own warring clans; and until she can 
detach her thoughts and aspirations from 
territorial aggrandizement and center them 
for a while on the necessary things she so 
conspicuously lacks, she will not deserve 
the honor, conferred on her by a too 
emotional world, of having her name coupled 
in praise and pity with the name of Bel- 
gium. 

Just now—perhaps perforce—she shifts 


the responsibility for the more immediate — 


of these things to the shoulders of foreign 
philanthropy; but, instead of concentrat- 
ing on or even glancing at the possibility 
of being able to assume that responsibility 
for herself in the future, she continues to 
glare wrathfully at her too restricted map, 
to talk of “‘the great Serbian block,” of 
Bulgaria’s false borders and false claims, of 
Italy’s menacing ambitions, of Russia’s 
galling political interference, and Albania’s 
ultimate fate. 

One wonders what she will have to say 
one day about England. But the great 
peace negotiations are not yet;, and mean- 
time, as a mere precautionary measure, no 
doubt, or to befriend a friendless neighbor, 
she marches a division of her “army of de- 
fense” across the mountains into Albania 
and surrounds the coveted port of Durazzo, 
while her not too complacent and trustful 
ally, Montenegro, comes down and occupies 
Scutari. 

Among a great many quotable things, 
the Balkan Peninsula has been called the 
powder magazine of Europe, with Serbia as 
a percussion cap in its midst; and to a 
casual onlooker at close range it does not 
appear that absolute quiet will enter on a 
very long reign with the establishment of 
peace in Europe unless some way is found 
to explode everything in that magazine and 
have done with it. 
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Listerine is a superior den- 
tifrice, because it is liquid. A 
liquid can protect those sur- 
faces of the teeth which the 
brush cannot cleanse. 


A tooth which is decayed on its 
side or rear surface is just as un- 
sound as a tooth which is decayed 
on its front surface. 


Sound Teeth 
Promote Better Health 


Brush your teeth with 


LISTERINE 


(The Safe Antiseptic) 

—then use diluted Listerine to rinse your 
mouth and spaces between your teeth. 

Listerine, the liquid an- 
tiseptic, is a household 
necessity. It should be 
employed to prevent infec- 
tion of cuts and wounds; 
its use after shaving is 
beneficial and agreeable. 

Avoid substitutes; refuse 
imitations in ordinary 
medicine bottles. Demand 
the genuine Listerine in 
original package—round 
bottle—brown wrapper. 


Sold Everywhere 


Four Sizes: 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri Toronto, Canada 








The Time 


For Bran 


is at breakfast. Hosts of people— 
more and more —serve it every 
meal. One can’t get too much 


natural laxative. 

But the moming bran dish is most im- 
portant. It should be most delicious. 

Pettijohn’s—a soft wheat rolled— sup- 
plies the luscious dish. The flakes conceal 
25 per cent bran—unground bran, which 
is extra-efficient. 

This dish can be served forever, and be 


forever welcome. Try it. 


ert 


Rolled Wheat y Bran Flakes 


Any grocer will 


Most grocers have it. 
get it. Per package, 15c. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago 





AUTO TOPS at , USUAL PRICES 
to fit any car made—eas- 
ily attached by anyone. 
$6.80, $7.70, $12.75,up 


(without frame) 
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“= sammraas 
ONE MA OPS Gomplete $1585 and up 


=p COVERS Bie 20, $6.80, $12.40, and up. 
Mention Make, del and Year of Car. Samples Free, 


AUTO SPECIALTY F FACTORY, 1004 Spring St., Cincinnati, O, 
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Al PINCH HIT IN 
VAUDEVILLE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” Vicks began 
perfunctorily, “I’m going to make a speech, 
but not right now. Not being a regular 
actor, I guess I am a joke at saying these 
things—but say,”’ he interjected in a natu- 
ral way of talking, ‘“‘do me a favor and wait 
till this next act is over and I’ll have a 
speech that’s a bird.” 

The audience laughed good-naturedly 
and urged him to go ahead. “No,” he said, 

“wait! And, say, this next one is some 
act too!” 

Miss Sunshine, from the edge of ‘the 
wings where she was waiting to take a 
bow with him, made violent gestures of dis- 
approval, but the Rube paid no attention. 
Her worry changed to rage. 

Burns and La Pearl were so dumfounded 
they had difficulty in starting their act. 

“You are the biggest boob in forty 
states,’ Miss Sunshine almost screamed at 
the baseball star. “They always told me 
that left-handers were crazy and now I 
know it. Where do you come in to boost 
for other acts? I’m running this thing, 
and I want you to keep your mouth out of 
it and do what you are told.” 

“Why, I ees, Jit would be a nice 
thing. Why, I 

“You attend to your own business,” she 
interrupted. ‘‘You are paid to do what 
I tell you.* Yes, and you are getting a 
thousand dollars a week for your end.” 

Sallie flirted off to her dressing room, 
leaving Vicks in the wings, his mouth open- 
ing and closing like the gills of a fish out of 
water. 

“Well, that’s a hot one,” he finally 
blurted, ‘and turned to watch Burns and 
La Pearl. He had missed their reception, 
but I hadn’t. Catching the spirit of the 
Rube’s generous—if crude—introduction, 
the audience gave the little couple the 
biggest hand they ever got in their lives. 
And act? You ought to have seen those 
two artists go to it, once they’d got over 
their surprise. It was not only a hit, but, 
as we describe those things in show busi- 
ness, it was a riot. © 

Vicks watched them studiously until 
they came to the baseball pantomime. 
In the two previous performances the im- 
aginary ball was thrown by an imaginary 
pitcher. They started the same way this 
time. 

“Here’s where I cut in and give that 
Sunshine a real one to talk about,” the 
Rube whispered to me over his shoulder. 
Before I could stop him he walked right 
out on the stage, attired in his evening 
clothes, and began to hurl a real ball at 
Burns. The actor, taken by surprise, 
missed the first throw, the audience howl- 
ing with delight at his clumsy effort. 
None but artists like Burns and La Pearl 
could have picked up an “‘ad lib.”’ stunt 
like this and got away with it. Quick to 
grasp the opportunity, however, they 
urged Vicks to continue and, when it was 
over, the three of them were forced to take 
curtain calls for fully a minute. And, 
believe me, a minute is a long time on the 
stage! 

“Speech! Speech!” 

The cry came from all parts of the house 
and, remembering his promise, the baseball 
star responded. 

“Folks,”’ he said happily, “didn’t I tell 
you that would be some act?” His 
embarrassment was gone this time and the 
Rube Vicks of the stage became the Rube 
Vicks of the diamond. ‘Them folks can 
act,” he went on, “‘and if I hadn’t tipped 
you off you wouldn’t have waited. That’s 
a better act than mine and you all know it. 
Acting is their business; and it got my 
goat last night when the crowd waited to 
see a big boob like me and walked out on 
nes folks who are artists. Are you satis- 

e ? ” 

They were. It was perhaps the most 
remarkable curtain speech ever delivered 
from a stage, and as a consequence Rube 
Vicks got the most remarkable ovation. 

The freak theatrical stunt of Rube Vicks 
turned the little theatrical world round 
Broadway upside down. It was quite a 
story for the dramatic writers. The base- 
ball scribes made it better by helping it 
along on their sporting pages. The Rube 
was a hero, and Burns and La Pearl became 
famous overnight. 

When the news was brought to Sallie 
Sunshine in her dressing room she flew 
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nrolling for any law course. 


Tells how of judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the American School’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course, 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2356, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


L A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school 
in U.S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination, Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Goy, 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Send today for Large Handsomely Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 461 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


\/ENUS PENCILS 


In 17 degrees (6B 
softest to 9H hardest). 
Never varying, 
uniformly 
graded 
quality, also 
2. copying. 











Write 
on letter- 
head forfree 
trial sample. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
221 Fifth Ave,, New York 




















inall parts of the coun- 
try to sell Pianos and 
Player Pianos. Good 
proposition to reliable party. Experience not neces- 
sary. Write today for catalog and agent's selling plan. 
VOLLMER PIANO CO., Dept. A, 341 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Wanted 


‘i i i f iN 


Q FOR four years Delco Equip- 

ment has stood the test of | 
| hard continuous service on 
| cars of unquestioned quality 


| There are today a | 
“a quarter of a million | 
| automobile owners 

who are driving cars 


: Delco cranking, 
| lighting and ignition 


| The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., Dayton, Ohio 
| 
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Your Christmas 
Money 


How would you like to have a fund 
of yourown money, earned by your 
own efforts, for purchasing Christ- 
mas presents? Would such a fund 
increase the pleasure of giving? 
Last Christmas hundreds of men and 
women earned all of the Christmas 
money that they needed by taking care 


of the local demand for new and re- 
newal subscriptions for the Curtis peri- 


odicals, The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 


Hundreds of thousands of subscriptions 
for these three periodicals expire before 
the Christmas holidays and must be 
renewed. We need new agents in every 
locality. ‘The work pays liberally in 
commission and salary and requires only 
your spare time. 

Write for our new booklet, ‘‘A New 
MaRKET FOR SPARE Hours.”’ 

Agency Division, Box 82 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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Warm Your Home 


On chilly fall days before you start the furnace—on cold winter days when 
you simply can’t get the heat—that’s when you need a Florence Oil Heater. 
You'll need it from now till May. 

A Florence will give you the kind of heat you’ve been longing for— efficient 
heat, economical heat. Because of its improved heat deflector the Florence radi- 
ates its comforting warmth quickly and evenly, throughout the whole of a room. 

The Florence is a heater you will be proud of—neat, well-proportioned, ” 
handsomely finished, substantial and strong—but that is less important than the 
fact that it is of stove type construction. 

This means that the wick is contained in a special air-cooled tube, entirely 
separate from the oil reservoir. You can’t turn the wick down into the oil. The 
heater is thus absolutely safe. Then there are no perforations to clog with dust and 
lint. The draft stays perfect always, without soot or odor. Cleaning is reduced 
toammimum, Re-wicking is simple. 

The Florence Oil Heater is made in three sizes, one of them specially large for 
spacious rooms. Our illustrated catalog will be sent upon request. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY, 124 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Florence Wickless Oil Cook Stoves and Florence Ovens give perfect results with the greatest 
convenience and economy. Send for our useful free recipe book, "The Household Helper.’’ 
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Paying your way 
through college? 





Incolleges all over the country 
there are thousands of self- 
supporting students. 







LBERT A. ELSEY is one 

of them. But he differs 
from the others because he 
earns the money he needs 
quickly and easily. No waiting- 
on-table, furnace-tending, snow-shovelling jobs for him! 



















As an Educational Representative of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies Home Journal and The Country Gentleman at 
his college, he earns $30.00 a month by giving an hour or 
two in the evening to visiting his fellow students and securing 
subscriptions from them. His position gives him opportuni- 
ties to make friends with students and teachers; he is learning 
the art of salesmanship, and he is earning a lot of money. 











If you need money to meet educational expenses, you should 
write for the details of our student’s offer today. Address 






Educational Division, Box 78 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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into a tantrum, tore up contracts, threw 
cold-cream jars and make-up boxes all 
over the place, and finally demanded that 
the house manager be sent to her at once. 

It having been the biggest night in the 
history of the Garrick Theater, the man- 
ager could not be as angry over this terrible 
mix-up as he tried to appear in the presence 
of Sallie. He knew her reputation for 
temperamental outbursts, however, and 
feared that which happened. ' 

The next day Miss Sunshine sent Rube 
Vicks a telegram, notifying him that she 
had canceled all contracts, had withdrawn 
from the act and had instructed the 
management to substitute another turn. 
To emphasize further her indignation she 
had a copy of this note printed in the 
advertising columns of two of the dramatic 
newspapers. 

With the act broken up and my job 
gone, I went to the theater to get my 
things. To my surprise I found Rube 
Vicks seated onatrunk, chuckling. He had 
just read the note, and apparently was 
having the biggest time of his life recount- 
ing his stunt of the night before. 

“T didn’t think she’d go that far,’’ he 
said, handing me the note. ‘Looks like 
we are done. But say,” he added, “‘it was 
some night, wasn’t it?”’ 

Burns and La Pearl came in, loaded 
down with newspapers, and rushed to the 
Rube, thanking him profusely. But for the 
appearance of the house manager, accom- 
panied by the head of the booking office, 
I believe La Pearl would have shown signs 
of being able to do emotional stuff. 

Vicks knew the head of the booking of- 
fice—not as a theatrical man but as a fan. 

“Looks like I’ve kicked one, doesn’t 
it?”’ he announced cheerily. ‘‘But I guess 
I can do without the dough.”’ 

“That isn’t the question, Rube,” the 
head of the booking office replied. ‘‘If you 
drop out this house will be ruined. There 
have been advance sales for the week and 
you are three-sheeted all over town. This 
Sallie Sunshine knew what to do to get 
even. She understood exactly the predica- 
ment we’d be in and has hit us straight 
from the shoulder.’’ 

I have heard that baseball players have 
no business sense, but don’t you believe it. 
T could see Rube’s brow begin to wrinkle, 
just as it did when he asked those baseball 
writers to come to the show. 

“T ain’t no quitter,” he began, “but 
say’’—he suddenly turned and addressed 
Burns and La Pearl—‘‘ how much are you 
getting for that act of yours? Didn’t I 
hear you say two-fifty?”’ 

They looked at the booking-office man 
and nodded apprehensively. They under- 
stood his power and feared it more than 
did the Rube. 

“All right,” said Vicks. “‘Would you 
work for five hundred if I fixed it for 
you?” 

I know they thought this big fellow 
crazy, but they merely nodded. 

“T got the answer now,” the southpaw 
announced to the two theatrical men, also 
puzzled. ‘You see my act was getting 
fifteen hundred dollars, and out of that I 
was getting one thousand dollars for my 
end ——” 

“T get you,” said the booking-office man 
with a smile. He looked at Burns and La 
Pearl inquiringly. They did not under- 
stand. 

Listen,’ the Rube commanded, address- 


| ing La Pearl: “if you’ll let me butt into 


your act regular, I’ll still get my one thou- 
sand dollars and will pay you five hundred. 
The booking office will guarantee us twenty 
weeks, won’t you?”’ he asked of his friend, 
and there was nothing left the friend but 
to agree. ; 

“Except,’’ was the Rube’s condition, 
“that we take a hundred and fifty dollars 
out of your salary the first week.” 

“What’s that?’ inquired La Pearl, 
eying him suspiciously. Theatrical-like, she 
still thought there was a trick in it. 

“You'll get three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars the first week, which is one hundred 
‘more than you were supposed to get. The 
other one-fifty goes to little Noma for a pony 
and cart. And here’’—he fumbled in his 
pocket—“‘here’s a five for that whip with a 
ribbon on it.” 

They stared at him in open-mouthed 
astonishment. How did he know? Their 
minds had never thought of thin partitions. 

“Are you on?”’ Vicks demanded. 

“Am I on?” repeated Burns. “If any- 
body ever tells me you are not the best left- 
handed pitcher in the world, I’ll shoot him 
dead on the spot.” 
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Ballymede IV 
model. Full 
back, narrow 
shoulders, High- 
land Heather 
fabric, water- 
proof. 





The one thing to 


remember when you 
buy your new overcoat is 


‘* Highland Heather.”’ 
**Highland Heather’’ 


is absolutely waterproof, 
due to the peculiar weave’ and 
our proofing treatment. It’sthe new- 
est and smartest novelty for men who 
want style and all-weather service. 


Your dealer will show a variety of 
the new Rosenwald & Weil overcoats 
in this interesting fabric. 


Makers of good overcoats, raincoats, 
trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats, 
smoking jackets, bathrobes, golf, auto- - 
mobile apparel and summer clothing. . 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Spectalties 
CHICAGO 


one of the 200,000 deaf people whom the 
Acousticon has enabled to hear clearly and 
usefully. This makes us feel so certain ofits 
efficiency that we will gladly send to every 
deaf person, simply on request, our new 


1916 ACOUSTICON 
FOR FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense . 


Just say that you are deaf and will try the 
Acousticon, and the trial will not cost you one 
cent, as we even pay delivery charges. \ 
WARNING | There is no good reason why 

* everyone should not make as 
liberalatrialofferaswedo,sodonotsend money for 
any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 

We most sincerely state that we do not want 
one cent of your money if you cannot hear; 
that’s the reason we want you to try the Acous- 
ticon first and convince yourself—you alone to 
decide. Just write today for your absolutely 
free trial and interesting particulars. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1301 Candler Bldg., NewYork 
Toronto, Ont., Royal Bank Bldg. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMEN 


High Class Salesmen make from $10 to $25.00 per 

day selling Winters’ Latest Interchangeable Steel 

Signs. Samples free. Write today for Booklet 12. 
H. E. WINTERS SPEC, CO., Davenport, Ia. 
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Stetson Comfort Derbies for Young Men 


word in style is to say of your derby — 
“It’s a Stetson.” 


V we alert young men know that the last 


And now for Fall comes a new Stetson achieve- 
ment—the Stetson COMFORT DERBY with the new 
Cushion Leather, wonderfully easy to the head, and a 
decided advance in the making, the fit, the comfort of 
your derby. 


Made in all the smart styles and the becoming 
shapes. Try on a Comfort Derby at your Stetson 


dealer's, and you will never wear a heavy, hot, head- 
binding derby again. 

In the great fashion centers—in towns and cities 
everywhere — nearly ten thousand Stetson dealers are 
announcing that STETSON DERBIES ARE READY! 

When you buy you will want to find the Stetson 
trade-mark stamped on the leather. It identifies every 
Stetson Hat. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition has 
just coriferred on Stetson Hats the GRAND PRIZE— 
HIGHEST AWARD. 


For every young man, there is a special helpfulness in the book “A Little 
Journey to the Home of John B. Stetson”’—one of the last Little Journeys 
written by Mr. Hubbard. We will mail you a copy without charge. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Beats the band how 
quick Prince Albert 
rings true to you! 


Right off the bat you’ll enjoy every puff of a pipe or 
makin’s cigarette that’s packed with Prince Albert! 
Don’t have to be introduced; don’t have to fire- 
proof your tongue; don’t have to do any old thing 
but lay-low and hum and smoke-smoke-smoke! The 
patented process takes care of that—and cuts out 


3 , ; ae s 
the bite and parch! If that listens, get this: JONG BURNING PIPE AND 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO” 













You take this line of P. A. talk at 100% net. Because &@ 
it fits your taste like a raise fits your exchequer! It cheers 
up your smoke-appetite most astonishingly—so chummy, 
so cool, so mild, so mellow, is every fragrant puff of 






the national joy smoke 






Cut loose with a dime, the price of a tidy red tin, or a 
nickel for a toppy red bag of P. A. Be game! Take 
a chance firing up your best Sunday jimmy pipe with a 
load, or roll a makin’s cigarette. Let Prince Albert sing 
its sunny smoke song in the language your tongue and 
your palate will know right quick! Give it a real test- 
out—and there’ll be no doubt about Prince Albert being 
your little old side-kick in the immediate future! 

















Men, get this information mighty sincere-like. We hand 
you this Prince Albert word because it’s right! We 
know! Smokers all over the nation, all over the world, 
know how good this brand is; how much actual joy it 
passes out! Realize, it can’t cost 

you more than the price of ajitney Here is a photograph of one of 


the finest typesof Indiansnow 


tide, or a dime, for you to prove _ living, Chief Eagle Shirt, an 


ardent pipe smoker, who 


7 i hails f the Pi 
to your personal satisfaction hails Cee gee 


that Prince Albert is absolutely Chief is 32 years oid, 


and is one of the 


all the most ardent enthusiast plat attractions with 
has ever claimed for it! 






















Copyright 1915 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


The first thing you 
do, get this idea into 
action: 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere. 
Buy the toppy red bags for 5c 
(handy for rollers); tidy red tins, 
10c; handsome pound and half- 
pound tin humidors — and — that 
classy pound crystal-glass humidor 
with sponge-moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco so cleverly fine! 
Crackerjack for vacations, for 
home, for the office or for gifts. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, 


N.C. 
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Tilly BLUE-SKY COMPSAIN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


his own eyes. “So, of course, he had to 
dispose of the show. Money was no object 
to him—just so’s a good man got it.’ 
Abruptly he grinned. “I got it for twenty- 
five hundred.” The grin deepened into a 
chuckle, but at once he looked gloomy, 
smoothed his hair and sighed again. 

Mr. Wiggins had sat utterly speechless 
and paralyzed, the small bright eyes fairly 
starting out of his head. Now a swirl of 
conflicting emotions caused him to, blurt 
out challengingly: 

“You say you bought this show of Mr. 
Gans! How can you prove it? What you 
got to show for it? Looks pretty fishy to 
me! I don’t believe it!” 

Surprised, Mr. Turner uncrossed his 
legs, put his two capable hands on his two 
stout knees and looked over at the impetu- 
ous speaker, his hairy face screwed up in an 
expression of painful perplexity. 

“‘T say it looks pretty fishy to me and I 
don’t believe it!” Mr. Wiggins repeated 
hotly. “I bought this show of Mr. Gans 
myself and I’ve got his receipt right here in 
my pocket. I’m waiting for him now, to 
turn the thing over to me. What you got 
to show?” 

Mr. Turner, hands on knees, continued 
to study the excited young man’s face with 
the same expression of doubt and per- 
plexity. 

“T say, what you got to show for it?” 
Mr. Wiggins demanded more loudly. “I 
tell you I’ve bought the show—and I mean 
to keep it. Well, you can speak, can’t 
you?” he cried in final exasperation as, 
motionless, Mr. Turner continued staring 
at him. 

But Mr. Turner looked round at Lamb 
appealingly. 

“T come in here quiet and friendly, 
didn’t I?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, yes,’” Lamb assured him. 

Mr. Turner looked back at Wiggins, his 
blue-cheeked face puckered in an expres- 
sion of deep anxiety. 

“You hear that, young man?” he said 
earnestly. ‘‘Your own friend says so. I 
come in here quiet and friendly. Don’t 
start anything, young man. Don’t crowd 
me—not this evening! My name is James 
P.. Turner—Turbulent Turner they call 
me down in the oil country, just because 
somebody’d start something, no matter 
how hard I tried to be quiet. I am always 
quiet until I’m crowded. 

“Don’t start anything, young man!”’ he 
appealed earnestly. ‘‘I can feel it comin’ 
on right now.” 

“You’re quite right, Mr. Turner,” said 
Lamb firmly. ‘My friend is wrong.” 

Stung by that betrayal Mr. Wiggins 
drew up his head stiffly and turned on 
Lamb; but he met a look so steady and 
significant, accompanied by a wink of the 
off eye, that he simmered down and mut- 
tered: 

“Oh, well—let it go for the present.” 

“Sure, young man!” said Mr. Turner 
with solemn approval. ‘‘That’s the lan- 
guage I like to hear.” He consulted his 
watch and found it was ten minutes past 
eleven. ‘‘Our conversation,’’ he remarked 
to Lamb, “‘has kind of het me up. I will go 
and get—a cigar.’”’ Smoothing down his 
hair and picking his hat from the floor 
he rosedeliberately. ‘Tell Mr. Gans I’ll 
be back in a few minutes.’ With slow, 
methodical step he moved toward the pas- 
sageway; but at the edge of the room he 
paused and faced them. ‘‘All quiet and 
friendly,”’ he observed. ‘‘If Mr. Gans ain’t 
here when I come back I'll take charge 
of the show—James P. Turner.”’ He settled 
the low-crowned hat firmly on his head and 
passed deliberately out. 

Lamb turned to tempest-tossed young 
Mr. Wiggins, intertwining his slim fingers 
and holding his head thoughtfully a bit on 
one side as he contemplated the agitated 
man with a small, urbane smile. 

“Fact is,’ he explained kindly, ‘I own 
this show!” The shadowy yet candid smile 
broadened a little as he added: “I was 
stung with it. It’s rotten! The Birth of 
Venus scares away family parties, who 
think it’s raw; but it ain’t raw, and that 
disgusts the other crowd. It’s old stuff 
anyway—the plate-glass screen and mirrors 
and reflected images. And it doesn’t work 
right at that! But I fell for it.” 

Unclasping his fingers he drew a long 
silver pencil from his pocket and began to 
twirl it.. Before that it had struck Wiggins 
that the only way Lamb could keep his 


fingers still was by imprisoning them— 
locking one hand into the other or putting 
both into his pockets. 

“Well, I wanted somebody to run the 
show,’’ Lamb went on; ‘‘and I picked up 
Morris Gans in Chicago. He was in the 
vaudeville business, in a way—chasing 
round trying to get a vaudeville act for noth- 
ing and sell it for something, you know. He 
conned me all right, at first.” 

The speaker paused, noting that an ex- 
pression of astonishment had appeared on 
his companion’s homely face—for the long 
silver pencil which he had been twirling in 
his fingers had suddenly disappeared. For 
a moment Lamb was visibly embarrassed. 
His smooth cheeks even colored faintly 
and he put a slim hand up to one of them 
in evident humiliation. Then he laughed 
cheerfully. 

“You’ve got it!”’ he confessed, nodding 
and shining at his companion as he ex- 
tracted the pencil from his sleeve. “I’m a 
wizard! It’s a poor business and I made 
up my mind to get out of it. That’s why I 
started this show—as a lead to something 
else. Yousee, sometimes I do things absent- 
mindedly. I must remember to keep my 
hands in my pockets until I get over it.” 
Frowning slightly and shaking his head he 
thrust his hands firmly into his pockets. 
“Well, I set up this show; and it was an 
awful frost from the beginning. I tried to 
jolly myself at first—thought it would 
catch on by and by—went back to wizard- 
ing to keep it afloat. But it was no good at 
all. Then I found out that Morris Gans 
was a horrible crook.” 

“You mean,”’ Wiggins said in a rather 
weak and uncertain voice, ‘I’m stung?” 

“Oh, yes; you’re stung,’’ Lamb replied 
gently with a winning little smile. “You'd 
be even more stung if you’d got the show, 
for it’s really worth about a million dollars 
less than nothing. Well, there I was,” he 
resumed—‘‘bum show, losing money every 
minute and a crooked manager. I was 
thinking I’d just dig out and chuck the 
whole business and let Morris wrestle with 
it any way he liked; and then Morris sug- 
gested I salt the show and sell it!” 

Much puzzled, young Mr. Wiggins 
scratched the back of his head and frowned, 
repeating dubiously: 

“Salt the show?” 

“What he did to you, you know,’”’ Lamb 
explained, nodding brightly—“‘I mean 
cook up a set of fake books that would look 
as though the show was making money 
and then, when he got a sucker on the 
string, hire a lot of fellows to buy tickets 
and go into the show while the sucker was 
watching.” 

Young Mr. Wiggins looked humbly down 
at the floor and gasped: 

“T see!” 

“T told him,’”’ Lamb went on in soft and 
friendly accents, “that I didn’t care to go 
to the penitentiary or lay myself liable to 
it. I always did think a man who got on 
the wrong side of the law was a blockhead.”’ 

Mr. Wiggins scratched the back of his 
head again in bewilderment, and Lamb 
continued: 

“So Morris supposed I was off in Colo- 
rado; but, in fact, I went under cover right 
here. The only person I saw was the little 
cashier.”” He paused to give a quiet laugh, 
his eyes sparkling with humorous appre- 
ciation. ‘‘Maybe you noticed the little 
cashier? I picked her for a good scout. Of 
course I never said a word to her of what 
was up, or about Morris Gans. I just told 
her I’d double her wages if she’d keep her 
eyes open and report to me every night 
what she saw, or telephone me if anything 
unusual came up, and tell nobody I was 
here. She got off a few minutes this after- 
noon and telephoned me that a whole lot of 
people were coming to the show, and she’d 
noticed the same people buying tickets two 
and three times over. A good scout! Of 
course she was tickled about it—thought 
the show was catching on at last—but a 
good scout all the same! Well, I saw it 
was high time for me to drop round—so 
I dropped.” 

“But ——” much puzzled Mr. Wiggins 
began. 

He was interrupted, however, by the en- 
trance of the little cashier, who came run- 
ning out of the dim passageway. At sight 
of the two men and the closed door she 
halted, with a shock of surprise and alarm, 
her small body bending forward from the 
waist. 
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Pet 


BILLINGS & SPENCER 
~, TOOLS 


When you “need 
them bad,” you 
® need them good. 


HARTFORD, CT. 












Wrenches 
Pliers 

Sc. Drivers 
Hammers 
Ratchets 
Wrench Kits 
Tool Kits 






Butler All-Steel Garage 
Portable, cheap, easy to put 
up, attractive in appearance, 
absolutely fire-proof. Saves 
its cost to renters’ in short arenes 
time. A useful building on any 
place. 10x14 Feet for Small Car. 
Ask for Booklet and prices on larger sizes. 
BUTLER MFG. CO., 201 Butler Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
e . 

District Managers Wanted 

An unusual opportunity to secure exclusive sale 
rights on an electrical specialty of merit. Highest en- 
dorsement from users. Large National Advertising 
Campaign supplemented by local newspapers will aid 
Managers in effecting distribution. If you have ability 
and can train and manage a sales force you can earn 
big money. Your earnings will be limited only by your 
energy and ability. Only those whose records will stand 
thorough investigation will receive offer. Write today. 
J. W. DUNHAM, Post Office Box 64, G. C., N. Y. C. 


Prizes For School Wor 


that receives a mark of 80 or more, or “‘Good"’ or ‘‘Excellent’’ where the latter marks are used. ’ : 
Until November 30th this offer is open to all boys who have learned something of salesmanship by selling 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Country Gentleman and The Ladies' Home Journal. Boys who start selling now 


are eligible to try for prizes. 









Here’s Insurance A 
WITHOUT 


RUBBERS 


la it on the Uppers +> iz then on the Soles —=» 5 then Rubit in! 


The Shoe Waterproofing 


Positively waterproofs shoes—black or tan— 
makes them wear longer—and they polish as 
good as ever. 


Don’t hesitate to put iton your brand new shoes, whatever 
they cost. It’s easy to apply and two or three thorough 


10¢ 


applications will last a season. 
for black or tan—light or heavy shoes. 


Ask for it at your shoe store, drug, grocery or hardware store 


If your dealer does not have it send us his 
name and 10c. and we will mail a can postpaid. 


The Fitz Chemical Company, Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
(Manufacturers of Spri-Foot, the Inside Rubber Heels) 


ECONOMY: 25c. can holds 3 times the quantity of 10c. can. 


Send us your order for a trial dozen 
of Dri-Foot 10c cans (put up in our 
handsome display container) at dealers’ discount. Give name and 
address of jobber you prefer and we willarrange for prompt delivery. 
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Don’t be bothered with your shirt 
bulging out in front. Wear the 


“Missin-Link” 
This simple and practical (invisible) 
device positively holds shirts down 
smooth and supports the trousers. If 
your dealer hasn't it, send 25¢ to 

WILSON-ROCHE MFG. CO. 
101 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Keeps Your Shirt Down 








Original brightness 
is restored—all dirt 
easily removed— 
carpets kept like 
new by this wonder- 
ful electric carpet 
sweeper and vacuum 
cleaner combined. Write for 
free booklet and ask for trial offer. > - 
The HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER COMPANY, © 
1210 Maple Ave., New Berlin, Ohio 


toSalesmen orwholesale, Candy, 
€NCY— Tobacco, or Newsdealers for 


and other high-class products in each town of 2500 
and over. Sample box 50 cents, regular price $1.20. 


The Sales Promotion Co., 151 W. 36th St., New York City 


Boys, here’s your chance to win a prize. You can delight your pa- 
rents, please your teacher and win $1.00 for yourself if you will write, 
as part of your regular school work, a composition on salesmanship 


There are always profits and prizes for “Curtis boys.” 
Write for acopy of OUR BOYS, in which this prize offer is explained. 


Vocational Section, Box 86, The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stein-Bloch superi- 
ority rests on Stein- 
Bloch style and tai- 
loring and they are 
the result of “‘Six- 
ty-one Years of 
Knowing How.” 


Clothes 


Smart 
Gravure Style Panels 


Mailed on Request 


THE STEIN-BLOGH CO. 


Wholesale Tailors 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 


ML EM TTT TTT 


200EU CCU 


SUMMIT COCO LLC 


A self-revealing document of extraordinary 
interest to every girl—and her mother 


The Real Diary 
Of a Girl You Know 


HE is a real girl—the sort of girl whom every 
one sees and thousands know in every American 
city. That she lives in New York is an accident of 
birth —it might have been Chicago. 


Her diary is the 
day-to-day record of her amusements, her social 
adventures, and her emotional experiences, all set 
down with complete frankness. This remarkable 
human document, illustrated in full color, begins in 


THE OCTOBER 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


15 Cents — Now On Sale — Everywhere 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“Oh!” she cried, addressing Lamb, her 
voice plaintive with anxiety. “Isn’t Mr. 
Gans here yet?” 

Now the cashier had no business rela- 
tions with Mr. Gans. She was employed 
by the Exposition management, to which 
she turned over the entire receipts of the 
show. Then the management, after de- 
ducting its percentage—and in due time— 
returned the balance to the manager of 
the show. 

So Lamb—himself surprised at her anxi- 
ety, and with that soothing note of suave 
inquiry—replied: 

“You wish to see Mr. Gans?”’ 

“Why, I should say so!” she burst forth 
in much agitation. ‘ He owes me a hundred 
dollars!”’ 

And as Lamb stared incredulously she 
rushed on with the explanation: 

“You know the show took in a lot of 
money to-day; and about four o’clock Mr. 
Gans came up to me, all sweaty and out of 
breath, and wanted me to give him silver 
for a hundred-dollar bill. He had a great 
big roll of hundred-dollar bills right in his 
hand. He said the Worcester Foundation 
had sent four hundred poor little children 
to see the Exposition and he wanted to 
give each one of ’em a quarter so they 
could have a swell treat. He was in an 


awful hurry, because he had an appoint-’ 


ment with some bank directors downtown 
in twenty minutes. I counted out the 
silver, and then he said it wouldn’t look 
right for me to turn in a hundred-dollar 
bill, because I’m supposed not to let any- 
body touch the cash; so he’d bring silver 
up from the bank and give it to me this 
evening. I’ve been watching for him ever 
since ten o’clock. I thought he must have 
come in when I didn’t see him. They’re 
coming round right now, taking up the 
money from the shows.” 

Lamb looked gravely over at Wiggins and 
shook his head slowly, as though giving it up. 

The little cashier struggled manfully to 
keep her voice steady and her eyes dry. 

“Tt’s mean of him!”’ she declared, a bit 
shakily. ‘I’m under bonds. They’ll be up 
to my stand in a couple of minutes. They’ll 
take me if I don’t turn over the money!” 

Lamb plunged a hand into his trousers 
pocket, pulled out some crumpled bills and 
hastily counted them. Evidently they fell 
short, and for an instant he seemed dashed. 

Mr. Wiggins pulled a wallet from his hip 
pocket, asking briskly: 

“What you got there? I can dig up 


y. 

“Forty will do,” Lamb replied; “I’ve 
got sixty.” A moment later he handed a 
hundred dollars to the little cashier and 
advised her gently: “Run along now! Tell 
’em the manager gave you bills for the 
silver. Skip!” 

Murmuring in grateful admiration she 
skipped; and Lamb turned again to Mr. 
Wiggins, intertwining his slim fingers. 

“One hundred per cent pure is Morris 
Gans,”’ he observed thoughtfully. “A gem 
without a flaw! You see, he had to supply 
his stool pigeons with money to buy tickets 
for the show, and he got it back by robbing 
the little cashier. A gem without a flaw!” 
He put his hands between his knees, bend- 
ing forward, his shoulders rounding as 
though he were sort of hugging himself, his 
blue eyes radiating amiable appreciation 
at the young man. “You know,” he said 
softly, “I thought you were a real sport 
after all—the sort that would come across!”’ 

It had so much the effect of a tremen- 
dous compliment that Mr. Wiggins fairly 
blushed and looked modestly at the floor, 
grinning a little in spite of himself; but at 
once his brow darkened and he muttered 
vengefully: 

“T’d give a leg if we could catch that 

u 1 
“Catch him?” Lamb murmured in mild 
surprise. ‘Oh, if he’d got away there 
wouldn’t have been any point in my drop- 
ping round! There’s the idiocy of getting 
on the wrong side of the law, you see—it 
ties you up hand and foot. Of course there 


‘was no use in my questioning him, for he’d 


be sure to lie to me; so I just locked him 
up in there and told him if he made a peep 
I’d have him pinched!”’ he explained gently 
with a nod at the closed door. “‘ You see, I 
wanted to find out for myself just how 
things stood, and I thought I’d probably 
get the explanation if I hung round a while 
this evening.” 

Lamb rose, picked up one of the heavy 
window weights from the floor and put it 
into his coat pocket. 

“T don’t think there’ll be a particle of 
trouble,” he said softly—‘‘not a particle! 
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Still, it’s possible I may have to beat him 
while you run for a policeman.” 

“Let me beat him!”’ Mr. Wiggins pleaded 
earnestly; but Lamb only smiled indul- 
gently, drew a key from his pocket and 
stepped to the door. 

Entering, they saw a short, swart and 
bandy-legged man, with sharp black eyes 
glaring through gold-rimmed spectacles, 
who sat sprawling on a kitchen chair. He 
had taken off his coat and vest, for there 
was no ventilation in the tight little mana- 
gerial stall and it was hot. Lamb addressed 
him with mild suavity: 

“Well, Morris, I’ve checked it up. It’s 
twenty-five hundred from James P. Turner 
and fifteen hundred from Mr. Wiggins here. 
You can hand it over in a minute and a 
half or take a through ticket for San Quen- 
tin. 

“I’m very liberal with you, Morris,” 
Lamb added sweetly. ‘‘You must have 
gouged James P. Turner out of three or 
four hundred, from that chunk of glass in 
his shirt front. I recognized it at once. 
There’s the hundred you stole from the 
little cashier. With what else you’ve 
grafted you must have done pretty well. 
The four thousand now, right away!” he 
urged in the dulcet tone of a fond parent 
coaxing a spoiled child. ‘I’m expecting 
James P. Turner every minute.” 

The man, in a kind of paralysis between 
fear and rage, wet his parched lips with 
his tongue and glared. Lamb turned to 
Wiggins and instructed mildly: 

“Just step over to the stairs and call 
Neptune. Then get a policeman.” 

Morrisstruggled out of his paralysis suffi- 
ciently to plunge a hand into his pocket, 
tear out a great roll of bills and fling it on 
the floor. Lamb picked it up and counted 
it deliberately. 

“All right, Morris,” he said kindly. 
“Turner’ll be here any second now and 
Neptune will be coming down. Better 
duck!” 

Mr. Gans snatched up his coat and vest 
and bolted from the room with them on his 
arm. 

“There’s yours!” said Lamb amiably, 
extending a handful of bills to Mr. Wiggins 
and putting the others into his pocket. 

For the first time in about a minute Mr. 
Wiggins drew breath—an inhalation so pro- 
found that it visibly swelled him, while his 
small bright eyes protruded. j 

“Well, say! You are some wizard!” he 
gasped; and the compliment was even 
more hearty than that which Lamb had 
paid him a moment before. 

Lamb smiled a little in modest embar- 
rassment and lightly patted the young 
man’s stalwart shoulder. 

“T just let Nature take her course,’’ he 
explained. 

“But, say—how about James P. Tur- 
ner?” Wiggins inquired excitedly. 

“Oh, he’s got plenty of money,’’ Lamb 
answered lightly; ‘‘and he gets the show, 
you know. We'll just let Nature take her 
course.” 

They started out through the dim pas- 
sageway and in the lobby encountered 
James P. Turner going in—with a solemn 
expression and slow, methodical steps. 

“Good night, Mr. Turner,” said Lamb 
genially. “‘The stairs on the left back there 
lead up to the stage.”’ 

They lingered a moment, watching Mr. 
Turner tack cautiously for the opening of 
the passageway and sail slowly in. 

Out in front the little cashier had shut 
up her kiosk for the night and stood beside 
it, hat in hand, looking down the bedizened 
street, which was rapidly emptying. 

“Why, do you know,” she exclaimed, 
seeing Lamb, “I’m sure it was Mr. Gans 
who just ran out of here!” 

“Yes,” said Lamb urbanely. ‘‘ Mr. Gans 
has given up the show; in fact, I shouldn’t 
wonder if the show was all over. If I were 
you I’d look for another job right away.”’ 
He took out his roll of bills, peeled off a 
hundred-dollar one and handed it to her 
with a smile. ‘“‘ You were a good scout; I 
owe you at least that much. I owe Morris 
Gans something too. He gave me an idea.” 

A muffled sound of voices raised in angry 
altercation came to their ears from the in- 
terior of the theater. There was a yell and 
then a loud, rending crash. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,’”’ Lamb speculated 
gently, ‘if Neptune had thrown James P. 
Turner through the plate glass. We better 
beat it!” 

He set off with long strides toward the 
gate, Mr. Wiggins striding vigorously on 
one side and the bewildered little cashier 
trotting along on the other. 
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New seven-passenger body — divided front seats—extra length springs—two hundred pounds 
lighter— mechanically refined to the extreme point of quietness and absence of vibration— 
the first automobile of its quality, size and efficiency to sell at a thousand dollar price. 









—larger than last year—roomier—lighter in 
weight—more powerful—easier riding—and 
with the famous Chesterfield body—a finer 
car in every respect than the original Jeffery 
Four—a car combining economical operating 
and maintenance cost with a road perform- 
ance which ranks with that of the biggest, 
highest priced automobiles of either Europe 
or America—yet the new Jeffery Four sells at 
a $1000 price! 

In announcing this car, it is not the purpose 
of the Jeffery Company to meet temporary 
price conditions, nor to compromise with an 
imagined desire on the part of dealers and the 





e 


operation—$1350 F.0.B. Kenosha, Wisconsin. 





Plan view of the Jeffery Four, showing 
roomy seven- passenger seating 
arrangement 


Illustrated booklet 
on request 





Standard Seven Passenger- $1035 
Without Auxiliary Seats-$1000 


F. O. B. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


“America’s Standard Automobile at a $1000. Price’’ 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The Jeffery Six—same specifications as the famous Jeffery 
Chesterfield Six—refined to an even smoother and quieter 


WO years ago last January, the Jeffery Company 


announced the Jeffery Four at $1550—_the first automo- 
bile of its quality to sell below $2000. 
remembered as the car which introduced the high-speed, high- 
efficiency motor into this country—a type of motor which 
demonstrated its superiority so definitely that it has since been 
adopted by every leading maker. 
The Jeffery Company now presents the new 


This will be 





public for cheapness. On the contrary, it is 
the aim and determination of the Jeffery Com- 
pany to establish the Jeffery Four as a stand- 
ard automobile at a standard price—a car 
which discriminating buyers can drive for a 
number of seasons without suffering the 
marked depreciation which has been such an 
unfortunate feature of the automobile business. 

The new Jeffery Four is a quality automobile 
in every sense of the word—built to maintain 
and increase the enviable reputation of the 
original Jeffery Four which has made such a 
remarkable service record in the hands of 
thousands of owners. 








33 Leading Jeffery 
Features 


Standard seven-passenger body 

Divided lounge-type front seats 

Adjustable driver’s seat 

Extra length springs 

Shipping weight, 2750 pounds 

116-inch wheel base 

34x4 Goodyear Fortified tires; All- 
Weather tread rear 

Jeffery Chesterfield body; electri- 
cally welded throughout 

Rear seat 48 inches wide 

Easy-riding auxiliary seats 

Deep real leather upholstery 

Extra wide doors 

Left drive, center control 

Brilliant Jeffery finish 









Jeffery high-speed motor 

Unit power plant 

Extra large motor bearings 

Bosch magneto ignition 

Stromberg high-efficiency car- 
buretor 

Bijur electric starting and lighting 

Smooth acting disc clutch 

Silent gear shift 

Easy-control steering gear 

Hotchkiss type flexible drive 

Silent spiral bevel rear axle 

Extra surface brakes 

Emergency brake on propeller 
shaft 


Jeffery one-man top 

Adjustable clear-vision windshield 
Locking double dimmer lights 
Automatic gasoline feed 
Complete equipment 

93% Jeffery-built 













Orders must be placed 
immediately to insure 
early delivery 
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ERE is one all-important principle 
to remember, whether you do your 


shooting in the field or over the traps: 
Give your skill a chance. 
Watch the leading experts, whose skill is 






Maintain 
Champion Quality 


Champion Spark Plugs, selected at random from 






all but an exact science. 
Their preference in Guns, in Shells, is for 
Remington-UMC. : 
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Andi the man who shoots vonce came | each order in process, are subjected f 
while—why should he handicap: himself to the most rigorous electrical dyna- 
by putting up with anything less than mometer test known. a 
Remington-UMC? i : 1 rhagepa ad hee: E 

The Remington-UMC Pump Gun and Autoloading Shot & In this way we carefu y check eac ay s a 
Gun—and the Remington-UMC “ Arrow” and “‘ Nitro Club” prod uction 3 
oe eRe SpA ee noes) end he: ose i; ys built j Ch ‘i S k Pl a 

e re so i ealers aes id 
the Roa rare ete roe Reminglon-U MC=the Glee “of Qua uty : ume piss) an : ee ngs 8 
Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town. and maintained by this method —is alone re- a 
F 4 : . | 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. sponsible ae the big percentage of Champion a 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway equipment eee: d h 
London, Eng. NEW YORK Windsor, Ont. 75% of all American-made gasoline motors i 
for every purpose are equipped at the factory 8 
with Champions. a 
Our present daily production exceeds 30,000. E 
Champi 4 
Champion We guarantee absolute satisfaction to the user— Two-Pints Heavy Stone 
Conical free repair, replacement, or money back. All sizes $1.25 
poles For ai powers 
rice $1.00 7 automobiles, trucks, 
Pate t Champion Spark Plug Company re i 
, for Buick motors 113 Avondale Ave. Toledo, Ohio stationary engines 
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The subsoil contains plant food to last for generations. 
Use this fertility. Get below the hard-worked topsoil and 

make the fresh, fertile subsoil feed your crops. Break up the 
subsoil 4 or 5 feet deep, protect your fields from drouth and 
washing, and harvest profitable, record-breaking crops by using 


Atlas Farm r 


AFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 















Use Atlas Farm Powder to shatter 
stumps and boulders—clear land 
at half the cost of the old way. 
Dig your ditches with it. Use it 
to restore and enrich your soil. 
Plant your trees in blasted holes 
and get fruit two years quicker. 


Send Coupon for “Better Farming” Book—FREE 


Our illustrated book, ‘‘Better Farming,” shows how to increase the fer- 
tility of your soil and do many kinds of work most cheaply and quickly 
with Atlas Farm Powder. It is valuable to every farmer and land owner. 
Fill out the coupon, mail it today, and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY “i:' WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


Fr eamaanaananesaucucuuausucauuunuuaucucussnunuaucusascununscununnucuuucnnuuunenncunusnuy 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Send me your book, ‘‘Better Farming.” 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 


It is easy to use Atlas Farm Pow- 
der. You need no experience and 
no expert help. It is prepared es- 
pecially for use on the farm— 
made to explode only with a 
blasting cap or electric fuse. 
You can buy it at a low price. 
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John’s Bride 


Betty was alone, making doughnuts for John. The 
sputtering lard flashed, and set fire to her thin dress. 


She grasped the Pyrene that hung by the tele- 
phone, and sprayed her flaming gown. 

Out went the fire in a jiffy. 

Then she smothered the fire in the kitchen in no 
time. 

John rushed home. He gathered Betty, burned 
gown and all, to his heart. 

“Bless Pyrene,” he said in a husky whisper, over 
and over. 


Pyrene saves 15% 
on auto insurance. 


Factories, schools, 
theatres, use Pyrene. 


Write for aninteresting booklet,“‘TheVital Five Minutes” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 


Branches in 26 Cities 
The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C. 
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and made him a Grand Councilor. This 
put Yuan and Changin opposition to each 
other in Peking, and their positions were 
made even more innocuous when the astute 
Dowager made Tieh Liang president of the 
army board. However, Yuan did not pro- 
test. Heisa good waiter and he saw ahead. 

He was made Senior Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent in 1908 and continued in favor 
until January, 1909, when he was summar- 
ily dismissed by the Prince Regent and 
ordered into retirement. He went back to 
his home in Honan and fished for two years, 
saying nothing and doing nothing but wait- 
ing patiently. The first revolution was 
brewing. The revolutionists, headed by 
Wu Ting Fang and others, in Shanghai, 
were making their plans. Yuan Shi Kai 
was approached several times and asked to 
join; but he refused. He had other fish to 
catch. 

In Oetober of 1911, when the revolution 
was about ready to break, Yuan was ap- 
pointed Viceroy of one of the provinces; 
but he refused the place. He was waiting. 
The revolution was soon under way and 
Yuan was summoned to Peking. He went 
up with the army. He was made President 
of the Council of Premiers—or Premier— 
and the ancient Manchu prince, Ching, was 
deposed to make a place for him. A few 
days later he was given command of all the 
troops in and near the capital. He formed 
a new cabinet and was appointed Imperial 
Plenipotentiary to make peace with the 
rebels. 

There is no doubt that Yuan Shi Kai, 
being an extremely capable citizen and a 
farsighted one, had his future well mapped 
out. He might have gone with the rebels, 
of course—and he had good cause to go 
with them, for he had been deposed and 
sent to retirement and fishing; but, being 
a statesman and a player of a big game, he 
at once realized that the part for him was 
to make the rebels come to him, instead of 
going to them. As in the Jung Lu days, he 
figured on his own position. If he went to 
the rebels he would be one of many. If the 
rebels were forced to come to him he would 
be many in one. 

However, Yuan had one disappointment 
after he had decided to cast his lot with the 
Imperial Family. He was told there was 
money in the treasury. When he arrived in 
Peking he found that the treasury was bare. 
There was not a tael; and his first work 
was to try to find some money. Liang 
Shih-Yi found some for him—not the mil- 
lions he wanted, but some. 


Negotiations With Sun 


The rebels, bitterly disappointed because 
Yuan did not join them, began a campaign 
of detraction against him which is said to 
have been a wonder, even ina country where 
the language lends itself to epithet so 
readily as does the Chinese. The rebels 
blocked every attempt made to get funds 
for Yuan, save the one successful attempt 
of Liang Shih-Yi. Ifthe Manchus had been 
able to get money there might have been a 
different story, As it was, Wu Ting Fang 
and Wen Tsung-yao, taking charge for the 
rebels, issued their first proclamation, or 
manifesto, setting forth to the world the 
aims of the revolutionists, one of which was 
abdication. 

Yuan had brought up two thousand of 
his own picked troops when he came, early 
in November, 1911, to Peking; but he 
had no money. Then came fighting and 
intrigue and plots and counterplots, which 
need not be detailed here—and finally peace 
negotiations: Yuan continued sturdily anti- 
republican. 

Time passed and Sun Yat Sen became 
provisional President of China. Sun Yat 
Sen immediately telegraphed to Yuan that 
he would resign in Yuan’s favor if Yuan 
would adopt the republican policy. There 
was much backing and filling, and when the 
republican manifesto, or declaration of in- 
dependence, was issued Yuan temporized 
and put forth many schemes for delay. 
Meantime he caused it to be known that 
he had an idea that mayhap China was fit 
for republicanism. In public he was des- 
perately trying to save the Manchus. 
Things drifted along, though there was 
excitement and intrigue enough to satisfy 
the most exacting; and Yuan played his 
game. He refused a marquisate offered by 
the Dowager and proceeded to satisfy him- 
self that the republicans would keep their 


promises, one of which was to make him 
President. The armistice was extended 
and negotiations proceeded. 

Finally, after the terms of abdication 
had been arranged—terms that secured a 
pension for the deposed Imperial Family— 
Yuan played his trump card? He sent a 
telegram to President Sun and the National 
Assembly, at Nanking, which began: “A 
republic is the best form of government.” 
Yuan was ready to garner his reward. He 
had provided for the Manchus, he had it in 
his power to prevent further bloodshed, and 
he saw the Presidency ahead. 

Yuan announced the coming of abdication 
and saw to it that the edict of abdication 
mentioned himself as the person to recon- 
struct China along the new lines. The re- 
publicans did not like this and Yuan did 
some more explaining and smoothing out. 
Also, he told Sun Yat Sen that if he was not 
elected President forthwith there would be 
trouble. He had caught his fish. Sun Yat 
Sen resigned and the National Assembly 
elected Yuan Shi Kai. Five months after 
the beginning of the revolution, Yuan, the 
imperialist, became the republican leader. 


A Statesman Who Can Wait 


As a statesman who has an exact appre- 
ciation of the psychological moment he has 
had few superiors. His course took cour- 
age, took strength, took great ability, and 
took immense tact. He got a competence 
for the Imperial Family, he saved many 
months of useless bloodshed, he united the 
armies, and he became the President of 
China. He is a remarkable statesman and 
a remarkable man. 

His hold on his friends was shown when 
they stood by him after his volte-face to 
republicanism. And he has held China to- 
gether since that time, which shows him 
to be more than a remarkable man—a man 
of tremendous force, ability and courage, a 
fighter and a diplomatist, who can be harsh 
or can be lenient; but who, most of all, can 
bide his time. 

There were many financial and political 
complications, all of which Yuan handled 
with skill and tact. He was opposed by the 
New China party; and he proceeded to put 
the New China party out of business. The 
New China party had for its aim the mak- 
ing of a figurehead of the President. They 
wanted full and final control of the govern- 
ment through Parliament. Everything pos- 
sible to hamper Yuan was done; for the 
Kuo-ming-tang, which is the political name 
of the New China party, was powerful. One 
of its most active members was Sung Chiao- 
jen, who had frequently been mentioned as 
a candidate of his party for the premiership. 
As he was starting for Peking to attend the 
opening sessions of the Parliament, Sung 
Chiao-jen was shot and killed. The Kuo- 
ming-tang was certain that the murder had 
been instigated in Peking and started a proj- 
ect to impeach Yuan Shi Kai. 

Yuan’s friends formed the party called 
the Chin-pu-tang and there was free use of 
money to prevent any action in Parliament. 
As one acute observer puts it: “Bribery 
was the order of the day. Certain members 
were tempted so strongly by pecuniary in- 
ducements that they wandered from one 
Tang to the other until the procession be- 
came grotesque.” There was great uproar 
in Parliament. The Kuo-ming-tang finally 
lost control, owing to many shrewd prac- 
tices and filibusters—to say nothing of the 
use of money. 

While the various politicians and parties 
in Parliament were haggling and fighting 
and plotting, President Yuan was busy 
with the provinces. He eliminated many 
dangerous and seditious officials and sent 
his loyal troops to strategic points. There 
was a clash, and the revolution of the sum- 
mer of 1913 began. He whipped the rebels; 
and the leading revolutionists, including 
Sun Yat Sen, took refuge in Japan. 

Meantime Yuan had made his census of 
those who were for him and those who were 
against him. It was expected that Yuan 
would send soldiers to the Parliament and 
arrest the members of the Kuo-ming-tang 
as rebels—which, in effect, they were; but 
he did not. He was waiting again—fish- 
ing. He needed that Parliament for a 
space. He wanted to be elected perma- 
nent President. 

Yuan suggested suavely that the section 
of the constitution, then in preparation, 
which detailed the manner of election of 
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A stylish Four ’750 
A sensational Eight *950 


—and a wonderful exchange proposition 
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Here is the answer to your problem, ‘‘Shall I buy a Four or an 
Eight?’’ Get the stylish, distinctive Briscoe Four—a bigger, 
roomier, more powerful car than the popular model of a year ago. 
Drive the Four a month. If you want to exchange, simply pay the 
difference in price, the small charge of installation, and you’ll have 
the epoch-making Briscoe Eight. 


Dealers doubled their orders when 
they saw this car 
You will understand why when you see it. It /oks hundreds of dollars 
more value than its price. 
It has 114-inch wheelbase — roomy 5-passenger body— QQ. D. rims 
and 32-inch Ajax tires —38 h. p. motor with 3-bearing crankshaft — 


cantilever springs —-complete electrical equipment — one-man top— 
electric horn— gasoline gauge. 


Efficient 8-Cylinder lubrication 


The motor has overhead valves. Eight cylinders and upper half 
of crankcase in single casting, insuring perfect piston travel and bear- 
ing alignment. Valve tappets adjustable. Pressure-feed lubrication. 
























Deliveries Now 


Catalog describing car in full and explaining exchange offer free on 
request. - Post yourself on this wonderful offer of a wonderful car. 


BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


101 Wildwood Avenue Jackson, Michigan 
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We Buy This Mans | 
Spare Time 
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H N. Wallace of Portland, Oregon, = 
* held a position with good pay and = 
short hours, But in spite of his liberal 
Salary he never had any money at the 
end of the week for the savings fund 
account. Looking around for the reason, 
he decided that he had too much spare 
time in which to spend the money that 
he earned, He thought things over and 
decided that if he could turn a few of his 
waste hours into productive hours each E 
day, his expenses would decrease, his income increase, and a bank account result. = 
He looked around for the most profitable spare-time employment. He found 
that practically all his friends read or wanted to read one of the Curtis periodicals, 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man. He was business man enough to see that this enormous demand meant 
opportunity to him. He wrote for and secured appointment as one of our local 
subscription representatives. Today his income so far exceeds his expenditures 
that the automobile he wanted is within easy reach, 
We need new representatives to take care of the holiday demand for new and 
renewal subscriptions for the Curtis periodicals. We will pay a liberal salary and 
commission for every minute of spare time that you can give us. 








Agency Division, Box 80 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Now — Foe her 


The bright radiance of useful, safeycleanly_ electric light 
is at your service instantly, wherever you go—in the woods 
or on the water, in your auto or anywhere about the home 
—if you carry an 


FLASHLIGHT 


The most convenient form of light imaginable — an electric light that you can carry 
in your pocket, handbag, under the seat in your auto, or keep under your pillow at 
night. Ready instantaneously for service without having to be attached to anything 
and with none of the bother, danger. or delay of matches 

or old fashioned oil lamps; and best of all, a light that can’t 

blow out, blow up, or start fires in gasoline, hay or any 

other inflammable materials. A powerful, dependable light, 

steadily or intermittently, at the touch of your finger. 


Genuine EVEREADY Flashlights are a scientific com- 
bination. of long-lasting EVEREADY Tungsten Battery 
and sturdy Mazda Lamp, compactly enclosed in cases 
which are made in seventy-five handsome and useful 
styles—vest pocket lights, house lamps, guest candles, 
tubular lights, hand searchlights — for traveling, home, 
auto, motor boat, camping or anyw ere — all giving 
sturdy, useful service and al solutely guaranteed by the 
Jargest makers of flashlights in the world. 


Styles illustrated are No. 4706, nickel plated house 
lamp, $2.00 in United States, $2.50 in Canada; 
No. 2630, tubular pocket light, nickel plated, 1%" 
x 5", $1.25 in United States, $1.40 in Canada. 


Watch for the display of EVEREADY Flashlights 
in your dealer's window October Ist to 9th, and 
write us for complete illustrated catalogue No. 100. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


Branches: Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco 
Canadian Factory: Canadian Ever Ready Works, 
of Canadian National Carbon Co.;Limited, Toronto 





4706. 2630 
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A direct, straightforward answer to a 
question asked a thous: 


What Really Is 
The Muinister’s Job? 


How far shall he go in civics, politics and city work? 
Is he at a discount because he is a clergyman? 


Who shall be his helper? “The assistant pastor is 
a failure. Who then?” 


Dr. Joseph H. Odell gives a solution, cuts honestly to 
the heart of the matter and tells the one great need of 
the ministry today which every minister will recognize. 


The first of a great constructive church series 


THE OCTOBER 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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the Presidents of China should be rushed 
through. It was rushed through—there 
was nothing else to do. And on October 6, 
1913, Yuan was formally elected President, 
on the third ballot, and in a balloting place 
that was completely surrounded by Yuan’s 
troops. 

Still, Yuan did not control. He had a 
Parliament on his hands. He tried some 
finesse. He sent in a cabinet list, and his 
opponents were urged by Yuan’s agents to 
refuse to accept the man named for pre- 
mier, so that Yuan might take strong ac- 
tion. The Kuo-ming-tang did not bite. 
They accepted this premier. So something 
more drastic was planned. 

Various telegrams from governors of 
provinces loyal to Yuan began to come in, 
denouncing the members of the Kuo-ming- 
tang asrebels; and, basing his action on this 
evidence— which said the parliamentary 
Kuo-ming-tangers were actively concerned 
in the rebellion—Yuan issued a mandate 
that declared the Kuo-ming-tang to be a 
rebel organization and expelled the mem- 
bers of that party from Parliament. The 
police visited every member of the Kuo- 
ming-tang who was in Parliament and took 
away his badge and his certificate of mem- 
bership. That ended the Kuo-ming-tang— 
and it ended Parliament. Yuan had caught 
another fish! 

The police had been gentle with the 
Kuo-ming-tang in the process of taking 
their badges; but Yuan’s detectives and 
soldiers were not so gentle with them in the 
process of taking their heads.. Executions 
were numerous.and swift. Thus the New 
China party went its way; and in the fol- 
lowing April—1914—amnesty was granted 
to those who remained, the leaders having 
been pretty well eliminated. 


The Powers of the President 


Yuan Shi Kai was in control of the cen- 
tral government. The New China scheme 
of a figurehead President and a controlling 
Parliament was done: Yuan began the 
development of a system of provincial ad- 
ministration that will guarantee the fullest 
measure of control from Peking. Also, he 
needed peace—for he had to deal with 
many pressing financial and governmental 
problems. 

Yuan went back to the old friends of the 
former days, claiming he was in no sense 
reactionary in this, but that these trained 
men rather than the theorists and students 
who had no experience were needed by him 
to carry out his plans. He had Parliament 
out of his way, and had reduced the pro- 
vincial assemblies to nothing. He devised 
a provisional constitution, giving himself 
all needed powers; and he proceeded to 
get the provinces in order. This constitu- 
tion provided for a Li Fa Yuan, or legisla- 
tive body, and for a Council of State, to be 
nominated by the President. 

The Council of State, appointed by the 
President, gives him power to dissolve 
Parliament or convoke it, and so on. It 
makes Yuan the absolute military dictator 
of the country, for he has power to declare 
war and conclude peace; and, what is most 
important of all in China, he has sole con- 
trol of the army and navy, the system or 
organization, and the strength and disposi- 
tion of forces. The army is the instrument 
that will keep any President in power. 

Many other things have been done by 
this forceful man to strengthen his hold on 
the office; but, with all that, he is keenly 
sensible to the needs of China and eager for 
China’s development. He wants to build a 
new China’on the old China; and he does 
not believe in “ cutting the foot to make the 
shoe fit’’—as he put it to me. He knows 
China, and he has set about to govern 
China according to the needs of China, and 
develop China as well as he may with the 
handicap of forty centuries of old methods 
and manners to combat. 

He met his problems as it was necessary 
to meet them; for they were Chinese prob- 
lems and he had to handle them in a Chinese 
way—not in a Western way. He is earnest 
and sincere in his attempts to root out the 
old graft and dishonesty and “‘squeeze,’’ and 
the corruption that has prevailed in China 
through all the centuries. He wants to build 
a New China, and he is the one man in 
China who is fitted to lay the foundations. 
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and shot the chief mourner dead. The cor- 
oner was a little curious about that killing. 

“What did he do to you, Jack?” said he. 

“Not a thing,” was the astounding reply; 
“but he looked as if he was going to pull 
a gun.” 

It was Joe Marshall who made the loud- 
est fuss. 

“Talk about tough luck!” said he to 
Captain Osborne. ‘‘Here I do my best to 
run a nice, orderly place, and it does seem 
to me that everybody who’s got any killing 
to do waits until he can catch his man in 
my house! These fellows will walk clear 
from the other end of town to beef a man 
at my bar!”’ 

So long as the bad men followed the 
_ precedent set by Union Pacifie Jack and his 
_ pal, the solid citizens regarded their daily 
encounters with as much interest as they 
would have bestowed on a battle between 
wild animals. If one was killed, good; if 
_ two, so much the better. S-sick him, Wolf! 
Bite him, Tiger! It was all the same to the 
decent members of the community, and 
even the law took little note of the shoot- 
ings. The quicker and cleaner shot 
stepped out of the smoke, handed his pistol 
to the nearest bystander, and waited with 
confidence for the same old verdict— 
justifiable homicide. 

They tell a Bodie story that aptly por- 
trays the sentiment of the camp toward a 
_ bad man dead. There was a tall, angular 
doctor in town in the days of the Big 
- Boom—an Irishman, with just a trace of 
the Ould Sod under his tongue. In the 
course of his professional duties this doctor 
attended one of the bad men who had been 
the fraction of a second late on the draw. 
_ The patient died of this lateness, and the 
doctor, having nothing else to do, went to 
hisfuneral. After the coffin had beenlowered 
_ into the grave there was an awkward pause. 
“Somebody ought to say something!” 
muttered a live bad man who had been 
acting as a pallbearer. ‘‘We oughtn’t to go 
/ away and leave poor ole Pete flat on his 
_ back like this and not even an Amen! ... 
_ Doc, you know what’s what. Give him a 

send-off, won’t you?” 
“Yes, doc! Go ahead! Say something!” 
' rose the voices of the mourners. 
_ The doctor advanced to the edge of the 
_ grave, for once at a loss for words. He re- 
_ moved his hat and cleared his throat. 
“May —ahem!—may our brother—our 
_ brother—rest in peace!” said the man of 
- medicine. 
“Stay with it!’’ whispered the pallbearer. 
“Stay with it! You got a good start, doc.” 
_ But the doctor was stuck. The words 
_ would not come. At last, in desperation, he 
spoke the first ones which came into his 
mind; unfortunately they were the con- 
cluding words of that most sinister of mes- 
_ sages—the sentence of death as pronounced 
from the bench. 
___ “And—and—may God have mercy on 
his soul!” said the doctor quickly, stepping 
back from the grave. 

“This ain’t no hanging, doc!” growled 
the pallbearer. ‘“‘I’ll tell you straight— 
Pete, he wouldn’t like this a little bit!” 


How Judge Reed Kept Order 


The bad man need not have been so 
touchy. Very few of the Mono County mur- 
_derers ever listened to a death sentence. 
Their knowledge of it was, to quote the 
editor of the Free Press, purely academic. 
One lawyer practicing in Inyo, Mono and 
Tuolumne had a record of clearing one hun- 
dred and twenty-five men of murder charges. 
Some legal lights of the seventies brought 
their gun fighters into open court with them, 
and judges were bulldozed, juries intimi- 
dated and Justice herself bluffed by a show 
cf arms. 

All honor then to the memory of Theron 
B. Reed, a district court judge, who saw 
that bluff and raised it the limit. This 
happened at Independence, Inyo County. 
When court convened Judge Reed reached 
behind his chair and picked up a double- 
barreled shotgun, which he placed on the 
desk in front of him. 

“There will be order in this court!” said 
the judge, rather grimly. ‘‘Gentlemen, 
proceed.” 

The gentlemen proceeded, and there was 
order in that court, though both sides had 
gun fighters present in abundance. The 
judge was known to be a man of his word 
as well as a cool and excellent wingshot. 


Of course Bodie had its lynching bee. 
There is usually one killing in every camp 
that strikes the citizens as too brutal or 
unprovoked to pass without rebuke. In 
Bodie’s case it was not one of the bad men 
who caused the Stranglers to assemble; it 
was a comparatively inoffensive creature 
called Frenchy. He had shot a man in the 
back—shot him because the man objected 
to his dancing with his wife. The murder 
took place at midnight on Main Street, be- 
low the business portion of the town. 
Frenchy escaped, but was captured by a 
posse and on a Sunday morning was lodged 
in the Bodie jail. 

There was an immediate rush for the 
calaboose, and two Bodie lawyers, Patrick 
Reddy and General Kittrell, made speeches 
urging the citizens to let the law take its 
course. The citizens had seen a lot of that 
sort of thing; the law’s course with a Bodie 
murderer usually led to an acquittal, and 
Frenchy had shot his man in the back. 
Reddy’s speech was interrupted: 

“Tf we don’t hang him, Pat, you’ll get 
him off!” 

“Tf you don’t hang him,” retorted 
Reddy—that way by name and nature— 
“Tl give you my word to prosecute him 
and not to defend him.” 

“Bully for you, Pat! When?” 

“Right now!”’ answered Reddy. 

“Good enough! Get the judge, some- 
body!” 

The one-legged justice of the peace 
opened court; Frenchy was brought in, 
ironed; and, with Reddy prosecuting and 
Kittrell appearing for the defense, the pre- 
liminary hearing began. All day long it 
lasted and all day long the courtroom was 
packed with a silent, attentive crowd. 
Hundreds were outside in the snow, staring 
through the windows at the prisoner. Night 
came without an adjournment, but still the 
crowd waited. 


The Quick End of Frenchy 


At midnight Reddy proposed an ad- 
journment until the next morning at nine 
o’clock. Kittrell was about to agree to this 
when Frenchy plucked at his sleeve. 

“To-morrow morning,” said he, ‘I will 
not be here. I will be dead.” 

“Nonsense!’’ said General Kittrell. 
“Nonsense! The law will take its course!” 

“Maybe so,” said Frenchy, looking to- 
ward the windows, where the faces still 
appeared; “but I tell you I will be dead. 
You will see!” 

Court was adjourned and Frenchy was 
locked up in the jail. The crowd dis- 
persed—almost too quietly. A man who 
witnessed the closing act of the tragedy 
described it to me as follows: 

“T had been attending the hearing and I 
was tired. Shortly after I fell asleep I was 
roused by a knock on the door. 

“Get up if you want to see the last of 
Frenchy,’ said a voice. ‘The boys have got 
him and they’re bringing him down here.’ 

“Now, the murder had been done in front 
of my house. I went to the window and 
looked out. There was no moon to speak 
of and Main Street was dark, except for the 
distant saloon lights. Against the white of 
the snow was a black, irregular body, slowly 
advancing. It was the Stranglers, march- 
ing Frenchy to the scene of his crime. 

““Some of the men came through Boone’s 
corral, where they picked up a wooden 
frame, used in hoisting wagon beds from the 
ground. This they set up on the exact spot 
of the murder without noise or confusion of 
any sort or a word spoken aloud. eth, 
They were mercifully quick about it. Be- 
fore I knew it was over a light flared in the 
middle of the crowd and I heard the voice 
of the town blacksmith speaking. 

“Why, what’s this?’ said he, in tones 
of great surprise. ‘It’s a man, ain’t it, 
a-hanging by hisneck? . a= Vies sets 
a man—just about dead, I reckon. Well, 
now, who on earth done this thing? You 
boys know anything about it?’ 

“This was the blacksmith’s little joke, or 
he may have been manufacturing evidence 
against a possible investigation. I was told 
afterward that it was the blacksmith who 
put the noose round Frenchy’s neck and 
superintended the execution.” 

The gamblers and the saloon men have 
always claimed that it was the first lynch- 
ing and the first church that killed Bodie. 
I had heard the'statement before; I heard 
it again from the old men. 
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“A hangin’ and a church,” said they, 
“will kill any camp.” 

Bad men do not bring good times to a 
town, but they seem to take them with 
them when they go. Often I have heard 
remarks like this: 

“We had a man for breakfast every morn- 
ing; she was sure a good camp then!” 

The explanation, I think, is a simple one. 
The bad man seeks excitement, conquest. 
The excitement is always where the money 
is most plentiful. When the stream of gold 
runs thin and turns to silver the bad man 
packs his valise and rides out of camp, 
hunting prosperity. - 

There came a time when Bodie had only 
one bad man left. 

Red Roe, they called him—Sylvester 
Roe—Red because of his preference for 
flannel shirts of that color. Red had out- 
lived all the other bad men and was the 
survivor of many dynasties. He had often 
been suspected of crimes that were never 
proved against him. In certain quarters 
there was a disposition to question his bad- 
ness; but, with worse men out of the way, 
Red Roe was cock of the walk. He had a 
hard name in the community and did noth- 
ing to soften it. 

Roe had something of an education, and 
it was his pride and delight to quote 
Shakspere by the hour—correctly too—or 
the Bible, if his hearers preferred it. He 
was also a physical humorist, and when in 
a playful mood was almost as harmless as 
a grizzly bear. He liked to whack people 
over the head and jerk their chairs from 
under them, and otherwise add to their 
simple pleasures. 

One night he was sitting in a combina- 
tion restaurant and saloon—the bar on one 
side and the lunch counter on the other— 
picking his teeth and wondering what to do 
next. He was ina particularly jovial frame 
of mind when Dutchy came wandering in. 
Dutchy was a mild little German who 
worked at the Syndicate Mill. Red rose 
and offered to wrestle with him. Dutchy 
tried to escape, but was caught and mauled 
slightly as a mark of Red’s esteem. 

Dutchy went out into the street, a badly 
scared little man. He thought of all the 
hard things he had heard about Red Roe, 
and soon convinced himself that the town 
bad man had been trying to pick a quarrel 
in order to have an excuse for killing him in 
cola blood. Dutchy borrowed a shotgun 
and, going back to the restaurant, fired 


| both barrels at the unsuspecting humorist; 


and before Red Roe knew what it was all 
about he was as dead as Rameses III. 


Bars Too Big to Carry 


Thus passed Bodie’s last bad man, the 
victim of a reputation perhaps undeserved, 
his own sense of humor and another man’s 
lack of one. 

Bodie shipped much gold in the old days, 
but circumvented the bandits by casting 
the bars of a size most unhandy for hip- 
pocket transportation. They were eighteen 
inches long and weighed in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred and fifty pounds. A 
thief, if he hopes to outride a posse, must 
travel light; so the highwaymen let the 
gold bars alone and pounced on the Wells 
Fargo box instead, which sometimes con- 
tained coin for pay rolls. The gold bars 
of the Standard and Bodie mines were 
shipped in the bottom of the stage, each in 
its leather case, and often the passengers 
had to ride with their knees under their 
chins because of the gold underfoot. 

In the early eighties the stages between 
Carson and Bodie were frequently ‘stuck 
up,” and always by the same men at the 
same place, a steep, dangerous pitch near 
Sweetwater, where the vehicles were barely 
able to crawl. The robbers were old, cool 
hands and put the business through with 
neatness and dispatch. 

One night the down stage was robbed on 
Sweetwater Hill. There was nothing of any 
consequence in the treasure box, but the 
passengers were relieved of their valuables. 
The driver was then told to proceed; and 
in the course of an hour or so he met the up 
stage from Bodie to Carson, with two shot- 
gun messengers aboard—Mike Tovey and 
Tom Woodruff. The driver told Tovey the 
news and warned him not to go to sleep on 
Sweetwater Hill; but the danger point was 
passed without a hail and the messengers 
decided they were safe for that trip, at 
least. An hour later the stage was crawling 
up asteep grade when Mike Tovey, walking 
ahead of the leaders and unarmed, heard 
the familiar command: 

“Throw up your hands!” 
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“All right!’ bawled the shotgun mes- 
senger. ‘“‘Don’t shoot! My hands are as 
high as I can get ’em. You’ve got the drop 
on me; let it go at that.” 

Talking all the time and inviting the 
robbers to come on and help themselves, he 
slipped down beside the horses and crawled 
to the front wheel of, the stage, where he 
whispered to the driver: 

My gun, quick! And pass it to me 
behind the lights!” 

The driver reached down with one hand 
and slid the sawed-off shotgun over the 
wheel. When the robbers came into the 
light of the lamps Tovey was waiting on 
one side of the stage and Woodruff on the 
other, knowing that the men would follow 
their usual custom and separate when they 
reached the leaders. 

The messengers fired at the same instant 
and Tovey killed his man, but Woodruff 
missed and the robber opened fire with his 
revolver. Tovey rushed round to the other 
side of the stage and, just as he was throw- 
ing up his gun, a heavy bullet tore through 
his left forearm, disabling him. The robber 
leaped out of the road after firing the shot 
aes choy heard him crashing through the 

rush. 


Never Quite the Same Again 


Tovey was painfully but not seriously 
hurt, and after a consultation it was decided 
to take him to a near-by ranch house to 
have the wound washed and dressed. 
Woodruff accompanied him and the stage 
waited. 

It must have been a grim sort of wait, 
with the dead robber lying in the road be- 
side the leaders; but the passengers had 
little time to think of that. Barely were 
Tovey and Woodruff out of hearing when a> 
whisper came from the brush below: 

“Come on! Throw out the box or I'll 
blow your head off!” 

The surviving highwayman had come 
back to finish the job. The driver threw 
out the box—he had no choice in the 
matter—and the robber dragged it a few 
feet from the road and hammered the lock 
to bits. 

Later the empty box was found; and, 
though the posses scoured the hills for weeks, 
they did not catch the lone bandit. 

The Wells Fargo detectives were more 
fortunate. They examined the linen of the 
dead man and by means of the laundry 
mark identified his companion as a man 
named Sharp, fairly well known in San 
Francisco. Sharp was arrested and served 
a term in the penitentiary at Carson—a 
model prisoner, by all accounts. 

The Bodie people say that Mike Tovey 
was never quite the same man after that 
night. It may have been the shattered 
forearm; it may have been fear that some- 
one would accuse him of deserting his post; 
it may have been that he felt that Sharp 
had put a slight on his reputation by com- 
ing back as he did—at any rate, Tovey was 
not the same man. He grew sullen and 
morose, even quarrelsome, taking every oc- 
casion to prove his courage and add to a 
record already too well established. 

“The last time I saw Mike alive,’’ said 
Captain Osborne, “‘ was in a saloon on Main 
Street, in the eighties. The place was 
crowded with men who were wishing them- 
selves somewhere else, for Mike had Big- 
mouth Doogan cornered at the end of the 
bar and was trying to provoke him into 
drawing his gun. Big-mouth was a killer 
and a bad man. 

“*You’re a tough fellow, they tell me,’ 
said Mike. He had his slouch hat in his 
hand, and at the end of every sentence 
he batted Doogan across the face with 
it. ‘They tell me you’re bad!’ . . . 
“Why don’t you show me how bad you 
are?) mi\.) «. cbt | oe.) ee  wouldn-titalos 
this from anybody; I’d fight first—that is, if 
I wasn’t a yellow dog.’ ... Biff! ... 
‘Say, what ails your right arm? Is it para- 
lyzed?’ And so on. 

“The thing that struck me was that 
Mike didn’t raise his voice once. He kept 
on talking in his low, even way, hitting 
harder and harder, watching Big-mouth 
like a cat; but he couldn’t make him reach 
for his gun. Doogan knew better. If he 
had gone after it he would have been dead 
before he got it out of the holster. Mike 
was a holy fright with a pistol and nobody 
in that part of the country could draw and 
shoot with him. Big-mouth apologized and 
begged and whined, but he never took his 
right hand off the bar—and Big-mouth, 
mind you, was a killer himself; but I sup- 
pose he knew when he was up against it. 
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“Big-mouth was afterward shot in the 
back and killed. It happened in a crowd 
and nobody ever knew who did it—probably | 
a friend of a man Doogan had murdered. | 
Mike Tovey lasted for several years, but he 
made one trip too many. A stage robber | 
shot him off the box—in Calaveras County, | 
I think it was. He always said he wanted 
to go quick, and he got his wish.” 

For all that Bodie was used to sudden 
death in every form there was once when tt 
oe ve ge aey The ae we Fas ieee 4 b to : 
in the Tioga Mine was a frightful thing, an 
so was the Goodshaw Sep a every emem er rs 
man underground perished; but the trag- | & ° 
edy that Bodie will never forget cost asingle | § buy it— You | 
eee of act ee as 

The Standard Shaft had reached a dept h ¢ 
of one thousand feet, and McGuire, the forget you ave A 
foreman, was standing beside the opening, 5 Tate i Sa 
talking with a friend, when a young man it on es 





came up to him. 
McGuire did not notice the stranger at 


first, who stood a few feet away, whittling : ae 
a stick and waiting for the foreman to speak Separate 
tohim. Afterward it was remembered that Garments : 
throughout theshort conversation the young pci pa ¢ 
man had not raised his eyes, but had looked = 50 : 
Sey floor or the shaft or the stick he was Ry 
whittling. at rae 
“Well?” said the foreman. Union 
“They tell me you’re the boss,” said the a Suits 
stranger. pa a 
“What of it?” iB (ore) 







“Any chance for a job to-day?” a 

“No chance.” 

The young man continued to whittle at 
the stick. Then, after a pause: 

“Well, to-morrow, maybe?” 

“No. Nothing to-morrow. Full up.” 

The young man stopped whittling and 
did not speak again. He stood for a mo- 
ment, as though thinking; then he reached 
out and jabbed the penknife into ascantling 
and, with the half-whittled stick still in his 
hand, deliberately jumped into the shaft. 
||| Before the knife had ceased quivering its 
Have your light right—always. See bet- #1 | owner was dead—a battered, unrecogniz- 


ter,read better, work better,studybetter, {3 able bundle a thousand feet deep in the 
shave better. This you can do with a ff earth 


q These are some of the stories they tell of 
% | Bodie, before she died. The lynching did 
not kill her, nor did the church; she got 


e her deathblow in the winter of 1884, when 
Portable Electric Lamp the Standard pulled out her pumps and 
Attached instantly to table, desk, chair, piano, allowed the lower workings of the district 
wardrobe, dressing-table, bed-post, mirror, [#|| to fill up with water. And the water is 
sewite machine: there yet. They had to go a long way under 
Indispensable in the home, office, workroom |{# ground to find water in that country, but 


ee pene aon 4 | they struck it at last. J ima Henry again talxes up his pen 


Brush Brass or Nickel Plate, gives maximum 





Women, uplikeajack-knifein Springtex — if youplease. There’s 
no binding, no discomfort. The elastic ribbed Springtex fabric 
is skin-like in freedom—glove-like in fit. And the warmth of its soft, fine 
fabric is equal to that of heavy, bulky garments. 






Springtex is wonderfully durable. Good for two seasons’ wear. And a 
union suit costs only $1.00. There’s economy combined with real luxury 
for you. A Springtex garment has no weak spots. The fabric actually has 
twice the tensile strength of the ordinary underwear fabric. And the 
garment is reinforced wherever strain comes. Springtex can’t rip or tear, bind 
or bag, shrink or irritate. But see Springtex at your dealer’s—you will con- 
sider it the best you ever saw at near the price. There’sa weight for every season. 


Utica Knitting Co. : : ; , . Utica, N.Y. é 
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i range of efficient lighting service. : The Man Who Sold Too Soon ‘ 

ff) Has the appearance, quality and efficiency of [¥ ste He wants to sell you an after-shaving talcum 

: we highest priced lamp, yet costs only five |# There was one man sitting by the stove rata h " ey 

. PB ees : who told no stories—a weatherbeaten old whic ositively won’t show white on the face 

i ea ge potatne, Sade” | | foreigner, with cheeks like leather, a tre- ie) y 

Fy guarantee, : | | mendous beak of a nose, and hands like / 

bE Write for booklet, “ILLUMINATING NOTES.” | | claws. He listened intently to the con- HE advertisement I can’t describe in the usual high-flown 

E | versation and in the intervals of. silence I wrote in the Post English how cool, fresh and clean this talcum 

i Ce RR ON 4+ | mumbled to himself. After Bill and the some time ago sold so makes you feel after shaving. But I cam say, 

: pes lode on On en setae / | others had gone to bed this man spoke to many thousands of men — truthfully—because I use it—that it makes 
me. on Mennen’s Shaving a decidedly big difference. I’m not saying 


Cream that the boss has this, either, just out of loyalty to the 
put it up to me to in- house. If you'll try it yourself you'll 
troduce a new product probably praise it a good deal more highly 
of the house—the first than this. 

talcum ever made spe- 
cially for men. 


He wanted to sell me a mine—or two or 
three mines if I preferred a quantity. They 
were good mines, he said; but he would 
sell them very cheap for cash. In ease I 
had not the cash he would take something 
else—anything else. 

I explained that I was not a mining man 
and the light died out of his eyes; but when 


Wrap a dime ina piece of paper, mail it 
: with the coupon, and we’ll gladly mail you 
Even with the smooth, 4 handy-sized can, together with a medium- 
pleasing shave that Men- sized tube of Mennen’s Shaving Cream, 





t fl aaeedl . eae eae , ; : Jim Henry, Mennen’s athe : : ] 
cle coda, oa Litieeee ae I mentioned Virginia City it blazed sete. Star Salesman nen’s Shaving Cream Free. This cream is so much superior to 
Are holes developing? Is Dust and it was then that I got his story—the gives, any man’s skin is other shaving preparations that within one 
secins a sure sign of disinte- story he had been trying to tell us all the the better for some protection against wea- month alone, last spring, over 15,000. men 
pa evening. ther. Even the toughest hide will feel : Yee 

4 y k lac- ‘ : rf ; were won toits use. 
eure: Mou don't hate ta _He treated the English language un- some effects of wind and rain, cold or ex- Address. GERHARD 
keep patching them. There’s kindly and his enunciation was further com- treme heat, especially just after shaving. Mitten Camirean 
Ie ete saa ie a ce- plicated by the recent loss of several front Probably up to now — like many other Company. Labora- 
ment or concrete floor, chemi- a m t ti 1 t men— you have objected to using talcum _ tories: 1409 Orange 
ao riage Mie petent eat : ii Hts pans S wha i eo neciGe the because you didn’t like to appear in public  St., Newark, N. J. 
piteation peaile. tiade -witks x ac a saad Pokal ant W. ad 1€ ost : € with a ‘‘flour-face.’” Now, that’s just Signed 
long-handled brush. Cost very thread o us story an . cursed In an allen what Mennen’s Talcum for Men : 
moderate. tongue until he found it again; but as he 


prevents. It is a neutral tint and pos- 
itively does not show, either on dark 
or fair skins. 


favored me with the same narrative every 
atex time he saw me I was at last able to 
we dipcwer ox} straighten it out—something as follows: 

meeet> Makes floors wear- “You know Virgeenya City? Aha! I 













‘ : 9 
: proof, non-dusting. know him, too, you bet! Yes! Iknowhim 
ates ‘esipcashh Coke key prstan damn good. I go there for work in the 
abou 1sTe a = . ° 
used with entire aticfaction in mines, but he is too hot down below. I get <i 
factories, warehouses, eee, sick; so I buy little store—you know C : <=, iN ; Gethard Mennen 
etc., all over the Unite Street?—and I sell fruit and candy, but 1 Y = Sy! ori Chemical Company 
Vri , 4 rs rs : i ; SS] s Laboratories: 1409 Orang 
ore Er Sree J Ns most I sell cigars. Jim Fair, Flood, Senator O > i» Street, Newark, Ny, 
e Irus-Con Laboratories 4 ee. Enclosed is 10c for which please 
501 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. Jones, Sharon, Bob Gracey—they all come dend me a trial can of your After Shav- 
We specializein all problems | to my place. All good customers of mine. ing Talcum for Men, and a medium-sized 
relating to dampproofing, . 77 Here I interrupted him to mention the tube of Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 
ing cement. Avail yourself name of one of the Silver Princes, a great = 2 oo tek 
of our free consulting man on the Comstock, who became even a KX SY iv : a ees OR AnYis. 
service, . 7 S > 
greater man in New York. SS GAS City. State _ sa] 





Men in stock, write to us today for special offer, giving the name of your jobber. 


























“Him? Ho! Every day he come in MY | Dealers: 1f you haven’t Mennen’s Talcum for 
place to buy cigars—every day he come. | —==———= 
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N the old colonial days 

floors were noted for 

their beauty. ‘Today 
they are not only noted for 
their beauty, but also for 
their durability, when they 
are finished with ‘61’ 
Floor Varnish. 


**61?? is not only water- 
proof and durable, but it 
| actually withstands abuse. 
It is heel-proof and mar- 
proof. 

Send for valuable book and two 

Free Sample Panels 


one finished with *'61’’ and the other ||/"—~ 
with Vitralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel. Here at last is the enamel 
| that will not crack, peel, nor turn 
| yellow, whether used inside or outside, 
on wood, metal, plaster or cement | 
—and it lasts longer than paint. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products 
are used by painters, specified by 
architects, and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


Address all 
Lambert-Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Courtwright St., 


— 





inquiries to Pratt «& 
83 Tonawanda. St, 
In Canada, 25 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 
















The Forget-me-not 
of Gift 










“HAVONE 


a separate compartment —and adds 
immeasurably to the grace of ‘‘ pass- 
ing the smokes.” 

The Havone is filled as easily and 
quickly as the ordinary case. 

Havone Cigarette Cases are made 
in Sterling Silver-plate, in Solid Ster- 
ling, 1OK Gold and 14K Gold—Prices, 
$3.50 up. 

If your dealer hasn’t stocked up on 
the HAVONE, send us $3.50 and we 
will mail you one direct—either plain 
finished or with monogram spot, or 
one of the all-over patterns. At any 
rate, send us your name on a post- 
card for one of our handsome cata- 
logues. 


HAVONE CORPORATION 
21-23 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 






HE man on the Avenue 

— particular in every- 

thing —has_ enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed the Havone 
Cigarette Case. 

The mussiness of the ordi- 
nary case —with its fingered 
contents—cigarettes crushed, 
bent and broken—never ap- 
pealed to his 
sense of fitness. 


The Hayone keeps 
his cigarettes clean 
and straight—each in 
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| He say to me once: ‘John, you area 
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liar and a thief!” Know 
him? Yes; and he know me too—you bet. 

“There is big fire in Virgeenya—seventy- 
five, he is. Iremember himdamn good. He 
clean me out; and when I leave town I 
got nothing but two hundred shares Sierra 
Nevada. You know Sierra Nevada? Well, 
I buy for ninety cent, and I hang on. Iam 
bust, but I hang on. Sometimes I don’t 
eat, but I hang on. I will not sell. 

“Teomeherein’78. . . . Damn! but 
he is great town then! . . . Seven 
men I see shot here in’one night. . . . 
I got one friend. He comes to me and he 
says he is sorry because that Sierra Nevada 
stock is no good. He says they make a big 
assessment; so I sell him my two hundred 
shares, and he buy because he is sorry for 
me. Next day ! Sierra Nevada, 
he is gone to eight dollar! He keep on go- 
ing up too!’’ So did the old man’s voice 
at this point in the narrative, ending in a 
scream: ‘“‘He go to three hundred and 
eighty dollar before he bust! 
pe I TH 20 
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After the crescendo, the diminuendo. 
The old man’s story always ended like this: 

“Me, I got nothing now; but if I don’t 
sell that stock I am rich man to-day— 
r-rich man!—if I don’t sell that stock!” 

I am inclined to think that John stretched 
his top price a little to make it a better 
story; but the records show that in 1877 
Sierra Nevada was at seventy-five cents, 
and in 1878 it sold for two hundred and 
sixty-one dollars. Even that would have 
helped some. 

When I went to bed John was still sit- 
ting by the stove, mumbling to himself 
about that Sierra Nevada. 


Before we left Bodie, friend Bill revised 
his opinion of the place. ' 

“T said this town was dead. I apologize.”’ 

“How so?” 

““There’s one live man init. Great day! 
A booster in Bodie—think of it! This 
morning I was going over the old bus and 
turning down the grease cups when along 
he comes. 

“*Good morning!’ says he. ‘Maybe 
you’re interested in mines?’ 

“*Not so’s they could tell it on me a 
mile away,’ says 1. ‘Guess again.’ 

“Oh, but you ought to be interested in 
mines!’ says he. . ‘This place is sort of 
quiet now, but things are going to hum here 
shortly—when the new companies come in. 
I’ve got some claims 

““*Pardner,’ says I, ‘you’re wasting good 
stuff. I wouldn’t have a mine for a gift! 
Once when I was a kid I went down in a 
well and some fool dropped the dad-bobbed 
bucket on my head. That cured me of 
wanting to be a miner. I’m off of holes in 
the ground for keeps, and the next time I 
go into one it’ll be in a box.’ 

“He thought about that for quite a while, 
but he wasn’t discouraged. He wasn’t dis- 
heartened. Lord lumme, no! He was only 
catching his breath. 








“Well, now,’ says he, ‘maybe I could. 


interest you in some fine farming land round 
here?’ 

“Can you beat that? He wanted to sell 
me a farm—in this country! Cheese and 
crackers, boy—a farm! And the only thing 
they ever raised on Bodie Flat was tomb- 
stones! . . . Here he comes now! 
What say we step on ole Sagebrush Sal and 
beat it before he trades us a mine for her?”’ 


itis Saving Grace 


N INDIANA town in the old days 
boasted of two characters—an official 
mean man who never did a good deed if it 
was possible to do _a mean one, and an 
official optimist who had never been heard 
to speak an evil word of any human. 
In the fullness of time the bad man died. 
On the day of the funeral the usual crowd 
gathered at the post office to await the 


| distribution of mail. Naturally the life and 


works of the late unlamented came under 
discussion. 

The deceased was painted as a miser, a 
liar, a thief, a seandalmonger and a back- 
biter. The optimist, who was present, lis- 
tened insilence. At length one of the group 
turned on him. 

“Say, Gid,’’ demanded the other man, 
‘‘ain’t ever’thing we’ve said about that old 
scoundrel the truth? Kin you name one 
deservin’ trait he ever showed?” 

“Well,” said the optimist, ‘you boys’ll 
have to admit he certainly had a mighty 
good appetite.” 


September 25, 1915 


"| “CHOCOLATE 
NUT CLUSTERS” 


$1.25 THE BOX 








TN SAVE YOUR EYES 
Get aWALLACE 


The Lamp that HANGS, CLAMPS, STICKS or 
STANDS ANYWHERE at ANY ANGLE $D25 
Model “‘C”’ Brass, Bronze or Nickel = 
Write for Booklet and FREE. TRIAL offer 
WALLACE NOVELTY COMPANY 


Suite P 19-25 East 24th Street, New York 
Send for Free Copy of our Novelty Catalogue 
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SSeS Tw wee 

OES YOUR BOY SAY “‘AIN’T’’? As an incentive to the use of 

better English we offer to each boy who sells the Curtis publica- 
tions a prize of $1.00 for a composition on salesmanship, written as 
a part of his regular school work. The offer is open until Nov. 30th. 
Boys that start to sell now are eligible to try for prizes. The offer 
is explained in Our Boys, a monthly magazine which we publish for 
our 50,000. boy salesmen. Write foracopy. Vocational Section, 
Box 87, The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Sq., Phila. 








































Her Dentist 
Was 
Astonished 
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ANALYSIS SERVICE FOR EXECUTIVES- 
OFFICE MANAGERS - ACCOUNTANTS 





CONFIDENTIAL REPORT FOR BAKER-VAWTER SERVICE 











at the perfect condition 
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of her teeth. He asked 
the girl whose picture 
you see (we will send 
her name on request) 
what dentifrice she uses. 










et: 






This, she writes us, 
was her answer: 














“Dr. Lyon’s—it is the only preparation that gives 
me perfect satisfaction.” 







Satisfaction like this is possible for you. Visit your 
dentist twice a year, and morning, noon and 
night use 
















MUI 






For a 2-cent stamp we will send you a 
generoustrial package of either Dr. Lyon’s 
Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental Cream. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 
522 West 27th Street New York City 
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] Fifty King Prizes 


In a little over a month 
from now fifty boys will have 
won the right to call themselves 
sharpshooters of America, and 
will possess fifty splendid prizes. 
Will one of these prizes be yours? 


The Grand National 
King Marksmanship Contest will 
be held Nov. 8th to 13th (inclusive) “t 
in every town throughout the fe 
country. It is open to every boy of 16 years of age or under and Hs 





it costs nothing to enter. 


sa EY 


The man who sells air guns in your town has a free tar- te 
get for you, and the rules governing the contest are printed on the back. If your 
dealer has not received his targets, send us a postal with his name and address 

and we will send him a supply. 
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The “King” has for 30 years been known as the best air rset 
rile made. It is handsome, strong, shoots straight and is perfectly safe inthe [ey 
hands of a boy. Es 


x 


Write for illustrated booklet E, and when you receive it show it to father. anes 


If there is no “King” dealer in your town write us a Bee: 
letter and the postman will bring the 
“King"’ you want by parcel post, 
at the retail 
price. 
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The Markham Air Rifle Co. S00 
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Upon what do you record the original sale? 


Send 
for this Symptom Blank 


Answer our questions about your accounting system and your methods of keeping 
records. We will hold this information absolutely confidential, and 


Make a thorough analysis of your office methods 


For every dollar’s worth of office supplies you buy—office record blanks, binders 
and filing equipment—you must invest $30.00 in clerical labor. By our analysis we 
give you the benefit of our twenty-seven years of constant experience in the devising, 
testing, proving and manufacturing of office tools. 


BARE = VAW TIER 


LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


We give you the essence of our experience with 75,000 merchants, bankers and manufacturers, who 
have become convinced that the only economical basis for buying record blanks, ledger binders 
and filing equipment is on a result basis. We will show you where you can make profitable short 
cuts and improvements—save time and money. We will demonstrate whether or not your office 
tools are producing the best results, just as your tools and machinery are doing for your factory. 
Simply use the coupon. We will at once send the Symptom Blank. You incur no expense or 
obligation. The benefits you receive may be very great. DO IT NOW. 


Baker -Vawter Company, finer tate: Mi 


h Dept.S (Mail to either office) 
Bb World’s largest manufacturers of loose leaf and steel filing equipment selling direct to the user. 
2 Sales offices in 40 leading cities — one near you— salesmen everywhere. 
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Baker-Vawter Company Service Dept. S 


Kindly send me your Symptom Blank with the understanding that 
there is no expense for this or the analysis which you will make of 
our office methods, 


“T regard this Symptom Blank 
—the creation of our organi- 
zation—as a remarkable con- 
tribution to the development 


Firm Name_ 











of better accounting.” = No . : 
WM. A. VAWTER, President Fi = She en ee Sni ee begs 








for Roof Beauty 
and Economy 


‘‘Destined to Roof the Nation’s Homes’’ 


















EVER before in history has so much 
roofing protection been offered for so 
small a relative cost. Asphalt Shingles 


represent the maximum of beauty and service without in- 
creasing the first cost, and with less upkeep. 


They add to the appearance of the house both because of 
the rich and attractive colorings and because of the at- 

tractive way in which they are laid on the roof. They Asphalt 
do not curl or blow up, nor do they crack and let the fisningies 
moisture through. Desioel to Roct ie 


Every material used in them is enduring 
and permanent. The waterproofing is asphalt, which 


does not dry out or deteriorate with age. You cannot 
live under a more efficient roof. 



















Aechah Dare Piblicy Berea 


Always lok for this Trade 
Mark on packages of Asphalt 
Shingles. It guarantees 








“i Satisfaction and a long life 
Interesting Booklet Free! WW should like to tell you the pss Used by the'leading 
SIC ies ka further facts about these shingles janufacturers. 

—how they will save you money, how 

they will last longer, with fewer repairs— 
about their many beautiful and permanent 
colors, and all the rest. Write for our free 
booklet ‘‘ The Roof Distinctive,’ a valuable 
aid to every home builder or owner. Ask 
your Architect, Contractor, Lumber 
Dealer or Builder’s Supply Man about 
Asphalt Shingles. 


Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 


857 Marquette Building 






Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 
857 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Send me your free book on 
building and roofing called ‘‘The Roof 
Distinctive.”’ 


Name 
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Chicago 
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‘‘Just for Two”’ 


att 


Metz “25” Roadster 


1916 MODEL 


$600, Completely Equipped, Including Electric 
Starter and Electric Lights 
HIS new 1916 model of the Metz Roadster wins 
your admiration at.a glance. It is delightfully 
pleasing and graceful in design, elegantly finished 
inside and out, and embodies all the leading features 


and up-to-date refinements which contribute so much to 


the pleasure and comfort of luxurious motoring. 


Built on same chassis as the Metz Touring Car, with 108-inch wheelbase, and 
identical equipment throughout, including electric starter and lights, rain-vision 
built-in wind-shield, instant one-man top, 25 horse-power motor, large wheels and 
tires, gasoline gauge, speedometer, signal horn, jack, tools, etc. 

As a two-passenger pleasure car, this new 1916 model leaves nothing to be 
wished for; and there is nothing'superior to it forthe business or professional 
man who wants a thoroughly dependable, easily handled, stylish runabout. It is 
a wonderful hill climber, and for reliable road performance is unsurpassed. 

NOTE — Price of the Metz 1916 Touring Car, similarly 


equipped, is $600. For complete information regarding either 
of these models, write for new illustrated catalog ““E’’ 


WALTHAM, MASS. 























Approved By Motorcycle Experts 


HE ‘Chain Tread”? Tire for automobiles is standard 


equipment on many of the leading makes of cars. The 
most prominent makes of motorcycles are also equipped with 
the ‘‘Chain Tread”’ Tire. 

The ‘Chain Tread” Tire for motorcycles has the same heavy service 
construction, the same wear-resisting rubber and fabric, and the same 
practical anti-skid tread, as the “Chain Tread” automobile tire. 

Profit by the experience of the keen automobile and motorcycle manu- 
facturers, who are increasing the prestige of their products by equipping 
the machines they make with “Chain Tread” Tires. You can buy “Chain 
Tread”’ Tires from good dealers everywhere. 


United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company 
in the World 
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Alexander, 5238 Kimbark Ave.; Paul Apelt, 2165 Lincoln Ave.; 
Fred Ballard, 15-16 E. 53rd St.; Joseph Becker, 1450 No, Clark 
St.; Black Bros., 1541 East 53rd St.;) Buena Market, 946 Irving 
Pk. Blvd.; Wm. Bulowa, 1332 E. 47th St.; Child’s Market, 
437-39 Rush St.; The Mrs. Clark Co:,5 So. Wabash Ave.; Clark 
Lyon Co., 39th & Cottage Grove Ave.; Geo. Connors, 2583 No. 
Clark St.; Consumers Mkt. House, 318 E. 43rd St.; J. A. Cor- 
dell, 1110-12 Argyle St.; C. W. Coulou, 4461 Broadway; Peter 
Dieter, 2308 Cottage Grove Ave.;* HF. Eggers, 55th St. & 
Dorchester Ave.; P. C. Eilers, 1503 W. Van Buren St.; Else- 
man & Swanson, 3709 Broadway; The Fair, Groc. Dept.; E. R. 
Fairweather, 71st & Jeffrey Ave.; Foell Supply Co., 331 W. 
22nd Place; F. D. Folwill, 1259 N: Clark St.;. John B. Gaper, 
1412 N. Clark St.; C. J. Guderyahn, 3916 Broadway; E. Haens- 
roth, 2806 N. Clark St.; C. P. Hecht, 1062 Argyle St.; Herman 
Fisher Co., 11 W. So. Water St.; C. Hofschneider, 326 E. 47th 
St.; Hogan Bros., 1200 E. 61st St.; Toby Hutter, 1133' Rush 
St.; C. Jevne & Co., 34 So. Wabash Ave.; Nick Johansen, 1459 
E. 57th St.; Elis C. Junggren, 5019 Lake Park Ave.; F. F. 
Krause & Co., 4500 Cottage Grove Ave.; L. G: Kunze, 18 E. 
Randolph St.; J. W. Leigh, 1514. E. 53rd St.;»M-. F.Levy, 947 
No. State St.; C. F. Love & Co., 9 W.So. Water:St.; Magner, 


Halsted St.; W. J. Mailhoit, 7514 Coles Ave.; Windsor Park; 


Dearborn St.; Chas. F. Meyer, 1404°No, Clark St.; R. B. 
Moffitt, 536 Belden Ave.; J.G. Moore & Co., 1935 Indiana Aye.; 
C. H. Morgan & Co., 1405 E, 47th St., Lake & 47th St.; A» H. 
A. Mortimer, 28 W. Washington St.; North Shore Market 
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Winslow & Co., 440 So. Clark St.; Gust. G. Magnuson, 3552 N., 
Marchant & Erich, 358 E. 31st St.; Albert C.-Marco, 510.So. « 


September 25, 1915 
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Our 28th season of sausage making is just starting. 
Merchants everywhere can supply you with Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage, which you can depend on as fresh, pure farm 
sausage made from the choice part of young pig pork. 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausage is usually sold by dealers on standing orders 
_for’small- amounts delivered regularly to your home on certain days. 


MILO C. JONES, Box 605, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


A partial list of dealers in Chicago and vicinity who sell Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage. Names of dealers in other sections will follow—watch for them: 


CHICAGO; Ackerman Mkt. House Co., 1444 E. 57th St.; A.S.— 


House, 6628 Sheridan Rd.; Howard Market House, 7533 No. 
Ashland Ave.; Olympia Mkt., Ed. Levy, 1449 No. Clark St.; 
Orchard & Orchard, 1443 E. 53rd St.; The Guilmette Commis- 
sary, 312-14 W. Madison St.; E. B. Potter, 3532 Indiana Ave.; 
Rosenheim Mkt. House, 6552 Sheridan Rd.; Rush Market, 903 
Rush St.; Russer’s Market, 822 Rush St.; Rust & Antisdale, 
1408-10 E, 47th St.; Saffelder & Eger, 3959 Broadway; Thos. 
J. Sauerman, 550 No. Clark St.; Schiesswohl & Peterson, 2842 
Broadway; J. W. Scholoesser & Co., 4631-33 Broadway; Schu- 
bert Bros., 1722-24 Greenleaf Ave.; A. J. Shafer, 1531 E. 51st 
St.; Sippels Market House, 7252 Wentworth Ave.; Spitz Bros., 
113-115 E, 31st St.; Spivak & Stein, 53rd & Lake Ave.; Her- 
man Staff, 1104 E. 47th St.; Stanton & Co., 30 W. Wash. St.; 
Swenson Hedberg Co., 1140-42 Bryn Mawr Ave.; Tebbetts & 
Garland, 16-18 No. Mich. Ave.; Temple Bros., 1305 No. Clark 
St.; U.S. Co-operative Co., Kenwood Ave. & 57th St.; Joseph 
S. Vogt, 2360 Cottage Grove Ave.; Michael Vogt, 317 E. 26th 
St.; O. T. Wall & Co., 1308 East 63rd St., Woodlawn; Gustav 
Walliser, 355 E. 26th St.; Fred Walters, 828 No. State St.; J.B. 
Warder, 1529-31 West Madison St.; Chas, A. Wenzel, 1327 E. 


‘57th St. EVANSTON: Geo. D. Buck, 806 Dempster St.; W. 


H. Cook Co,, 913 Chicago Ave.; A. J. Dart, 610 Dempster St.; 


* S. P. Gerdl, 922 Davis St.; Harloff Bros., 1421-23 Lake St.; R. 


Huber, 702 Main St.; W. J. O'Connell, 926 Davis St.; Peter G. 


*,Rapp, 1565 Sherman Ave.; G. C. Scheibe, 601 Dempster St.; 


George Taylor, 530 Davis St.; A.S. Van Deusen; Josiah Ward, 
819, Noyes. St.; John Westreicher, Inc., 905-907 Chicago Ave. 
GLENCOE: Clemens Dopfer, Cor. Park Ave.& Vernon; Schneider 
Bros.; A. M. Schepp: ROGERS PARK: J. C. Garry, 1345 


“Morse Ave, WILMETTE: “Aspegren & Co.; Klinge & White; 


A.S. Van Deusen. WINNETKA; A. J. Vollman, 796 Elm Street. 
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Virile, manly lines and curves to express 
the style thatisa little ahead of the hour. 
Then, master-tailoring to make perma- 
nent all through strenuous service the 
style and character of the garment. 


Those are the factors which strongly 
recommend the 


New Gotham Model 
Penjamin Correct Clothes 


For Young Men—$20 upward 


The coat is form-defining, without 
a vent, and has a soft, graceful, long- 
roll lapel. The waistcoat is five- 
button, with two welt and two flap 
pockets, and without a collar. 

Ask your clothier to prove to you beyond 
contention that in the Gotham model you 
are offered maximum value in the three 
vital factors—-style, tailoring, fabric— at 
minimum cost, no matter what price you 
elect to pay from $20 upward. 

A Post Card to Dept. “‘S’’ will bring to you a 


Portfolio of photogravure prints, done in sepia, 
illustrating a series of the new Benjamin models, 


ified Benjamin Bashington Compan 


Lafayette Street and Astor Place » New York 
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Smart Coupé 


This motor has silent, sliding sleeve 
valves. 








The effect is as though your power 
came from. nowhere—you are unconscious 
of any definite power source. 


You are conscious only of great power 
and unrestricted speed and radius of travel. 


You will agree with us that the beauty 
and distinction of this Coupé made it the 
most desirable closed car ever designed. 


It is sought after by those whose sphere 


LEE Oy ; ite 
Coupé fi oem Z 1% 
1530 f oy NZ 
Limousine % es Ee mf ‘4 
% 7 — 
$1750 NA “Made in U. S. A.” 


f. o. b. Toledo 


Also manufacturers of the famous Overland Automobiles 





Ff. 0. b. Toledo 


Is Knight Motored 








demands above all things exquisite appoint- 
ments in perfect good taste. 


With the sleeve-valve motor it is a per- 
fected car. 


But the price is only $1500— 


__ And the production is limited—in keep- 
ing with its exclusive smartness. 


See the nearest Overland dealer and _ar- 
range for a demonstration of the Willys- 
Knight Coupé. 


Deliveries now. 


Catalogue on request. 


Please address Dept. 182 





Sleeve -Valve Motor 
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HIS is one of those astonishing Valspar stories that 
come in our mail almost every day. 


Read the letter opposite about the Valspar that was 
drenched with live steam, drowned in scalding water— 
and was none the worse for the experience! 







VALENTINE’S 


" The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


It ranks with the story of the refrigerators in R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany’s mammoth Department Store, Herald Square, New York City, 
where a good ordinary varnish was all gone in three months, but 
Valspar, after two years of very hard wear, is still in perfect condi- 
tion. R.H. Macy & Company use Valspar in all their departments. 


Or the now universally known test of pouring boiling water on a 
Valsparred table, and leaving it uninjured. 


Or the untold stories of countless housewives who now mop their 
varnished floors with hot water, who disregard splashings in bath 
room, kitchen, pantry and laundry—because of Valspar. 


2, &Y. _ y : 
“aie he _ " Special Offer 
y an ie “Ohn, Ss . 


In order that you may test it yourself, 


A rush of live steam—a flood of boiling water 
—and the varnish wasn’t harmed! (ie sure to read the letter) 


Tell your architect to specify Valspar, the absolutely washable varnish, all through your house, inside and out. 


You will know where to buy Valspar by the signs and displays in the dealers’ windows. 


Essexville, Mich., March 6, 1915 
Messrs. Valentine & Company, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 


I have used Valspar for a number of years on boats of all kinds with good 
success, never had any trouble with the varnish turning white or crack- 
ing, although subject to the hardest kind of service. 


Last summer I built a new residence for myself. The floors and wood- 
work are all oak, and after having such good success with Valspar on my 
boats, I thought it would be just the thing for our floors and all the 
inside finish. 


I gave the floors two coats of Valspar. Some little time after we moved 
in this Fall, when letting the air out of one of the radiators (we have a hot 
water heating system) I broke the valve off—and the result was that 
a stream of almost boiling water came out and’ ran all over the floors 
and covered them with two inches of very hot water.’ This water was so 
hot and made so much steam in the rooms, that it caused the wall paper to come off 
in some places. 


This water stood on the floors until we could get it mopped up, so hot 
you could not touch the cloths, towels, etc., which we used in soaking up 
the water. I thought sure our floors were ruined, but it never hurt them 
a particle. I would not have believed that any varnish could stand any- 
thing like that without turning white. 


I saw this myself so there is no chance for a dispute. 


Taking into consideration the slight extra cost, I would advise anyone to 
use Valspar if they want a finish that will stand almost anything. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) JOHN R. COTTER 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


we 029, Uy, <2 we will send, upon receipt of 10c.1n Pe ee: erngt LEAL TIN MARR oro cs 
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package, sufficient Valspar 
_ to finish a small table 
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ESTABLISHED 1832 
W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities 
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Copyright 1915, 
The Royal Tailors, 
Chicago - New York 


Modeled to 


—your Royal Tailored- 


sears: SOW do you do it?” — 
~ : 


our friends often ask. 
‘*How do you man- 
age to attain such 
wonderfully perfect 
fits for every type of physique 
without requiring a try-on?” 





The basis lies in our graphic 
system of measure-taking fol- 
lowed in each dealer’s store 


—a system that gives us vir- 
tually a ‘‘wax impression’ of 
the customer’s form. 


ne Royal 
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Tailors 
forth 


Occupying 10,000 





Then each suit or overcoat 
is cut—singly, individually — 
to tally to the hairline with the 
specifications provided for it. 


It cannot leave our shops 
until it does. 


We fave to be exact. For 
with every Royal garment, we 
send a legal Deed granting the 
customer the freedom of reject- 
ing the garment if it does not 
prove without flaw or blemish 
in fit and workmanship. 
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| Clothes 


Thus, your Royal garment 
34 ce = 39 
is a ‘mould in cloth of your 
figure—tailored as precisely to 
your measure as though it 
were built over a plaster cast 
of your limbs and torso. 


Surely this Royal Service is 
important to you—in_ these 
days when the styles demand 
snug, figure-tracing clothes. 


And especially when Royal prices are 
but $16, $17, $20, $25, $30 and $35—offer- 
ing you not only made-to-measure precision 
of fit, but almost unlimited choice of foreign 
and domestic pure woolens. 
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POSSIBLY ordinary soap would clean the 

refrigerator and the pantry as well as Ivory 
Soap. But here the particular housekeeper aims 
at something more than the mere absence of dirt. 





She desires that these things be really, purely 
clean, in the sense that Ivory Soap is clean. 
That is why Ivory is used for so many purposes 
where, at first thought, ordinary soap seems 
good enough. 
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99% PURE 
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HAVE before 

referred to the 

apparent vague- 

ness and casual- 
ness of war on its 
present scarcely con- 
ceivable scale. 
When you are witha 
staff officer you see 
almost everything. 
J doubt not that cer- 
tain matters are 
hidden from you, but 
broadly you do see 
all that is to be seen. 
Into the mind of the 
general, which con- 
ceals the strategy 
that is to make his- 
tory, of course you 
cannot peer. The 
general is full of in- 
teresting talk about 
the past and about 
the present, but 
about the future he 
breathes no word. 
If he is near the 
center of the front 
he will tell you 
blandly, in answer to 
your question, that 
a great movement 
may not improbably 


be expected at the wings. 
great movement may not improbably 


For example, I hear the sound of guns. 
which is practically continuous round the 
specific group of guns. I ask about them. 
before deciding whether t 
distinguishes an enemy shot by the sizzling, 
through the air toward him; whereas the 


bang; the missile has disappe 


Warfare Witnessed in its Apparently Aimless Details 
OF THE target I am absol 


complex countryside. 
momentarily floating. And I think: C 
with that noisy contrivance in the inclosed 
into that far-off tiny red patch of masonry 


tremendous shaking and throbbing of t 
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PHOTO. AT FRONT BY WALTER HALE 


If he is at either of the wings he will tell you blandly that a 
be expected at the center. You are not disappointed 
at his attitude, because you feel when putting them that such questions as yours deserve 
such answers as his; but you are assuredly disappointed at not being able to comprehend 
even the present—what is going on round you, under your eyes, deafening your ears. 
I do not mean the general sound of guns, 
horizon, but the particular sound of some 
Sometimes even staff officers may hesitate 
hey are enemy guns or French guns. As a rule, the civilian 
affrighting sound of the projectile as it rushes 
French projectile, rushing away from him, is 
out of hearing before the noise of the gun’s explosion has left his ears. But I may be 
almost equidistant between a group of Ger 
When I have learnt what the guns are and their caliber, and perhaps even their 
approximate situation on the large-scale staff map, I am not much nearer the realization 
of them. Actually to find them might be half a day’s work, and when I have found them I 
have simply found several pieces of mechanism each hidden in a kind of hut, functioning 
quite privately and disconnectedly by the aid of a few perspiring men. The affair is not 
like shooting at anything. A polished missile is shoved into the gun. 
ared, has simply gone. Where it has gone, what it has done, 
nobody in the hut seems to care. There is a telephone close by; but only numbers and 
formulas and perhaps an occasional rebuke comes out of the telephone, in response to 
which the perspiring men make minute adjustments in the gun or in the next missile. 


man and a group of French guns. 


utely ignorant, and so are the perspiring men. IT am free to go 

forth and look for the target. Itis pointed out tome. It may be a building or a group 
of buildings; it may be something else. At best it is nothing but a distant spot on a highly 
I see a faint puff of smoke, seemingly as harmless as a feather 
an any reasonable person expect that those men 
hut away back shall plant a mass of metal 
lost in the vast landscape? And, even if by 
chance they do, for what reason has that particular patch been selected? What influence 
could its destruction have on the mighty course of the struggle? 
war seems vague and casual, because a mere fragment of it defeats the imagination and 
the bits of even the fragment cannot be fitted together. Why, I have stood in the first-line 
trench itself and heard a fusillade all round me, and yet have seen nothing and understood 
nothing of the action! 

It is the same with the movements of troops. 
behind the front, and I was wakened up—not, as often, by an aéroplane but by a 
he hotel. This went on for a long time, from just 


after dawn until 
about six o’clock, 
when it stopped, 
only to recommence 
after a few minutes. 
I got up, and found 
that in addition to 
the hotel the whole 
town was shaking 
and throbbing. A 
regiment was pass- 
ing through it in 
autobuses. Hach 
autobus held about 
thirty men, and the 
vehicles rattled after 
one another at a dis- 
tance of at most 
thirty yards. The 
autobuses were 
painted the color of 
battleships and were 
absolutely uniform, 
except thatsome had 
permanent and some 
only temporary 
roofs, and some had 
mica windows and 
some only holes in 
thesides. All carried 
the same number of 
soldiers, and in all 
the rifles were 
stacked in precisely 
the same fashion. When one autobus stopped all stopped, and the soldiers waved and 
smiled to girls at windows and in the street. The entire town had begun its day. No 
matter how early you rise in these towns, the town has always begun its day. 

The soldiers, in their pale blue uniforms, were young, lively, high-spirited, and very 
dusty; their mustaches, hair and ears were noticeably coated with dust. Evidently they 
had been traveling for hours. The autobuses kept appearing out of the sun-shot dust 
cloud at the end of the town and disappearing round the curve by the town hall. 


War Seems Vague and Casual, Because a Mere Fragment of it Defeats the Imagination 


Regiments Pass Like a Flight of Birds 


CCASIONALLY an officers’ automobile, or a car with a couple of nurses, would 

intervene momentarily; and then more and more and more autobuses, and still more. 
The impression givenisthat the entire French Army is passing through the town. The rattle 
and the throbbing and the shaking get on my nerves. At last come two breakdown vans 
and the procession is finished. I cannot believe that it is really finished; but it is, and the 
silence is incredible. Well, I have seen only a couple of regiments go by. Out of 
the hundreds of regiments in the French Army, just two! But whence they had come, 
what they had done, whither they were traveling, what they were intended to do—nobody 
could tell me. They had an air as casual and vague and aimless as a flight of birds across 
a landscape. 

There were more picturesque pilgrimages than that. One of the most picturesque and 
touching spectacles I saw at the front was the march of a regiment of the line into another 
little country town on a very fine summer morning. First came the regimental band. 
The brass instruments were tarnished; the musicians had all sorts of paper packages 
tied to their knapsacks. Besides being musicians they were real soldiers in war-stained 
uniforms. They marched with an air of fatigue; but the tune they played was bright 
enough. Followed some cyclists, keeping pace with the marchers. Then an officer on a 
horse. Then companies of the regiment. The stocks of many of the rifles were wrapped 
in dirty rags. Every man carried all that was his in the campaign, including a pair of 
field glasses. Every man was piled up with impedimenta—broken, torn, soiled and 
cobbled impedimenta. And every man was very, very tired. A young officer on foot 
could searcely walk. He moved in a kind of trance and each step was difficult. He may 
have been half asleep. 

At intervals a triangular sign was borne aloft—red, blue or some other tint. These 
signs indicated the positions of the different companies in the trenches—needless to say 
that the regiment had come during the night from a long spell of the trenches—but what 
trenches? Then came the gorgeous regimental colors; and every soldier in the street 
saluted them and every civilian raised his hat. 

I noticed more and more that the men were exhausted, were at the limit of their 
endurance. Then passed a group that was quite fresh, a Red Cross detachment! No 
doubt they had had very little to do. After them a few horses, gray and white; and then 
field kitchens and equipment carts. And then a machine gun on a horse’s back; others in 


A horrid 


Thus it is that 


For example, I slept in a small town 
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carts; pack mules with ammunition boxes; several more 
machine-gun sections. And then more field kitchens. In 
one of these the next meal was actually preparing and 
steam rose from under a great iron lid. On every cart 
was a spare wheel for emergencies; the hub of every 
wheel was plaited round with straw; the harness was 
partly of leather and partly of rope ending in iron hooks. 

Later came a long Red Cross van, and after it another 
field kitchen encumbered with bags and raw meat and 
strange oddments; and through the interstices of the 
pile, creeping among bags and raw meat, steam gently 
mounted, for a meal was maturing in that perambulat- 
ing kitchen also. Lastly came a cart full of stretchers 
and field-hospital apparatus. 

The regiment, its music still faintly audible, had gone 
by—self-contained, self-supporting. There was noshowi- 
ness of a review, but the normal functioning, the actual 
dailiness, of a line regiment as it lives strenuously in the 
midst of war. 

My desire was that the young officer in a trance 
should find a good bed instantly. The whole thing was 
fine; it was pathetic; and, above all, it was mysterious. 
What was the part of that regiment in the gigantic 
tactics of Joffre? 

However, after a short experience at the front one 
realizes that, though the conduct of the campaign may 
be mysterious, it is neither vague nor casual. I remem- 
ber penetrating through a large factory into asmall village 
which constituted one of the latest French conquests. An 
officer who had seen the spot just after'it was taken, and 
before it was “organized,” described to me the appear- 
ance of the men, with their sunken eyes and blackened 
skins, on the day of victory. They were all very cheerful 
when I saw them, but how alert, how apprehensive, how 
watchful! I felt that I was in a place where anything 
might happen at any moment. 

The village and the factory were a maze of trenches, 
redoubts, caves, stairs up and stairs down. Machine 
guns, barbed wire, enfilading devices were all ready. 
When we climbed to an attic floor to look at the German 
positions, which were not fifty yards away, the comman- 
dant was in a fever until we came down, lest the Germans 
might spy us and shell his soldiers. He did not so much 
mind! them shelling us, but he objected to them shell- 
ing hismen. We came down the damaged stairs in safety. 

A way had been knocked longitudinally through a whole 
row of cottages. We went through this—it was a land of 
watchful figures—and then it was whispered to us not to 
talk, for the Germans might hear! And we peered into 
mines and burrowed and crawled. We disappeared into 
long, subterranean passages and emerged among a lot of 
soldiers gayly eating as they stood. Close by was a group of 
men practicing with hand grenades made harmless for the 
occasion. 

I followed the commandant round a corner and we gazed 
at I forget what. ‘‘Don’t stay here!” said the comman- 
dant. Imoved away. A second after I had moved a bullet 
struck the wall where I had been standing. The entire 
atmosphere of the place, with its immanent sense of danger 
from an invisible enemy and fierce expectation of damaging 
that enemy, brought home to me the grand essential truth 
of the front—namely, that the antagonists are continually 
at grips, like wrestlers, and straining every muscle to 
obtain the slightest advantage. Casual would be the very 
last adjective to apply to those activities. 


A Shell-Torn Stretch of Road 


NCE, after a roundabout tour on foot, one of the staff 
captains ordered an automobile to meet us at the end of 
a certain road. Part of this road was exposed to German 
artillery four or five miles off. No sooner had the car come 
down the road than we heard the fearsome sizzling of an 
approaching shell. We saw the shell burst before the sound 
of the sizzling had ceased. Then came the roar of the explo- 
sion. The shell was a 77-mm. high explosive. It fell out of 
nowhere on the road. The German artillery methodically 
searched the exposed portion of that road for about half an 
hour. The shells dropped on it or close by it at intervals of 
two minutes, and they were planted at even distances of 
about a hundred yards up and down the slope. I watched 
the operation from a dugout quite close by. It was an exact 
and rather terrifying operation. It showed that the invisi- 
ble Germans were letting nothing whatever go by; but it 
did seem to me to be a fine waste of ammunition and a very 
stupid application of a scientific ideal, for while shelling 
it the Germans must have noticed that there was nothing 
at all on the road. 

We naturally decided not to go up that road in the car 
but to skulk through a wood and meet the car in a place of 
safety. The car had sooner or later to go up the road, 
because there was no other road. The commandant who 
was with us was a very seasoned officer, and he regarded all 
military duties as absolute duties. The car must return 
along that road. Therefore let it go. 

The fact that it was a car serving solely for the con- 
venience of civilians did not influence him. It was a 
military car, driven by a soldier. 





PHOTO, AT FRONT BY WALTER HALE 
A Hand:Car Railway for Taking Ammunition to the 
Trenches and Carrying the Wounded 


“You may as well go at once,” he said to the chauffeur. 
“We will assist at your agony. . What do you say?” 
he laughingly questioned a subordinate. 

“Ah! My commandant,” said the junior officer cau- 
tiously, ‘‘when it is a question of the service ——” 

Weshould naturally have protested against the chauffeur 
adventuring on the shell-swept road for our convenience, 
but he was diplomatic enough to postpone the journey. 
After a time the shelling ceased and he passed in safety. 
He told us when we met him later for the drive home that 
there were five large holes in the road. 

On another occasion, when we were tramping through 
interminable communication trenches on a slope, a single 
rash exposure of two of our figures above the parapet of the 
trench drew down on us a bombardment of high explosive. 
For myself, I was completely exhausted by the excursion, 
which was nearing its end, and also I was faint from hun- 
ger; but immediately the horrible sizzling sound overhead 
and an explosion just in front made it plain to me that we 
were to suffer for a moment’s indiscretion, I felt neither 
fatigue nor hunger. The searching shells fell nearer to us. 
Weranin couples, with a fair distance between each couple, 
according to instructions, along the rough, sinuous inequal- 
ities of the deep trench. After each visitation we had to 
lie still and count five, until all the fragments of shell had 
come to rest. 

At last a shell seemed to drop right on me. The earth 
shook under me. My eyes and nose were affected by the 
fumes of the explosion. But the shell had not dropped 
right on me; it had dropped a few yards to the left. A 
trench is a wonderful contrivance. Immediately afterward 
a friend picked up in the trench one of the warm shots of 
the charge. It was a many-faceted ball, beautifully made, 
and calculated to produce the maximum wound. This was 
the last shell to fall. We were safe. But we realized once 
again, and more profoundly, that there is nothing casual in 
the conduct of war. 

At no place was the continuously intense character of 
the struggle-—like that of two leviathan wrestlers ever 
straining their hardest at grips—more effectually brought 
home to me than in the region known now familiarly to the 
whole world as Notre Dame de Lorette, from the little 
chapel that stood on one part of it. 

An exceedingly ugly little chapel it was, according to 
the picture post cards. There are thousands of widows and 
orphans, wearing black and regretting the past and trem- 
bling about the future, simply because the invaders had 
to be made to give up that religious edifice, which they 
had turned to other uses. 

The high, thickly wooded land behind the front was very 
elaborately organized for living either aboveground or 
underground, according to the circumstances of the day. 
To describe the organization would be impolitic. But it 
included every dodge. And the stores, entombed in safety, 
comprised all things. I remember, for example, stacks of 
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hundreds of lamp chimneys. Naught lacked to the com- 
pleteness of the scene of war. There were even prisoners. 
I saw two young Germans under guard in a cabin. They 
said that they had got lost in the labyrinth of the trenches 
and taken a wrong turning. And I believe they had. 

One was a Red Cross man—probably a medical 
student before, with wine and song and boastings, he 
joined his Gott, his Kaiser and his comrades in the great 
mission of civilization across Belgium. He was dusty 
and tired, and he looked gloomily at the earthen floor of 
the cabin. Nevertheless, he had a good carriage and a 
passably intelligent face, and he was rather handsome. 
I sympathized with this youth, and I do not think that 
he was glad to be a prisoner. Some people can go and 
stare at prisoners and wreak an idle curiosity on them. 
I cannot. A glance, rather surreptitious, and I must 
walk away. Their humiliation humiliates me, even be 
they Prussians of the most offensive variety. 


The Factory Boy’s Story 


Ate later we saw another prisoner being brought 

in. A miserable tuberculous youth with a nervous 
trick of the face, thin, very dirty, enfeebled, worn-out; 
his uniform torn, stained, bullet-pierced and threadbare. — 

Somebody had given him a large hunk of bread, which 

he had put within the lining of his tunic; it bulged out 

in front like a paunch. An officer stopped to question 

him, and while the cross-examination was proceeding a 

curio-hunting soldier came up behind and cut a button 

off the tunic. We learned that the lad was twenty-one 
years of age, and that he had been called upin December, 

1914. Before assisting in the conquest of France he was 

employed in a paper factory. He tried to exhibit gloom, 

but it was impossible for him quite to conceal his satis- 
faction in the fact that for him the fighting was over. 

The wretched boy had had just about enough of world 

dominion, and he was ready to let Hohenzollerns and 

Junkers finish up the enterprise as best they could with- 

out his aid. No doubt some woman was his mother. It 

appeared to me that he could not live long and that the 
woman in question might never see him again. But 
every ideal must have its victims; and bereavement, 
which counts chief among the well-known advantageous 
moral disciplines of war, is, of course, good for a woman’s 
soul. Besides, that woman would be convinced that her 
son died gloriously in defense of an attacked Fatherland. 

When we had got clear of prisoners and of the innumer- 
able tools of war, we came to something essential—namely, 
a map. This map, which was shown to us rather casually 
in the middle of a wood, was a very big map, and by means 
of different-colored chalks it displayed the ground taken 
from the Germans month by month. The yellow line 
showed the advance up to May; the blue line showed the 
farther advance up to June; and fresh marks in red showed 
graphically a further wresting, which had occurred only in 
the previous night. The blue line was like the mark of a 
tide on a chart; in certain places it had nearly surrounded 
a German position, and shortly the Germans would have 
to retire from that position or be cut off. Famous names 
abounded on that map—such as Souchez; Ablain St. 
Nazaire; St. Eloi; Fonds de Buval. Being on a very large 
scale, the map covered a comparatively small section of the 
front; but, so far as it went, it was a map to be gazed on 
with legitimate pride. 

The officers regarded it proudly. Eagerly they indicated 
where the main pressures were and where new pressures 
would come later. Their very muscles seemed to bestrained 
in the ardor of their terrific intention to thrust out and 
destroy the invader. While admitting, as all the officers I 
met admitted, the great military qualities of the enemy, 
they held toward him a more definitely contemptuous atti- 
tude than I could discover elsewhere. ‘‘When the Boches 
attack us,” said one of them, “‘ we drive them back to their 
trench and we take that trench. Thus we advance.” But, 
for them, there was Boche and Boche. It was the Bavarians 
whom they most respected. They deemed the Prussians 
markedly inferior as fighters to the Bavarians. The Prus- 
sians would not hold firm when seriously menaced. The 
Prussians, in a word, would not “‘stick it.” Such was the 
unanimous verdict here. 

Out beyond the wood, on the hillside, in the communica- 
tion trenches and other trenches, we were enabled to com- 
prehend the true significance of that phrase uttered so 
carelessly by newspaper readers—Notre Dame de Lorette. 
The whole of the ground was in heaps. There was no spot, 
literally, on which a shell had not burst. Vegetation was 
quite at an end. The shells seemed to have sterilized the 
earth. There was not a tree, not a bush, not a blade of any 
sort, not a root. Even the rankest weeds refused to sprout 
in the perfect desolation. And this was the incomparable 
soil of France. The trenches meandered for miles through 
the pitted brown slopes, and nothing could be seen from 
them but vast encumbrances of barbed wire—knotted metal 
heaped on the unyielding earth! i 

The solitude of the communication trenches was appall- 
ing; and the continuous roar of the French seventy-fives 
over our heads did not alleviate it. In the other trenches, 




















owever, was much humanity, some of it sleeping in deep, 
bscure retreats, but most of it acutely alive and interested 
n everything. A captain with a shabby uniform and a 
trong Southern accent told us how on March ninth he 
nd his men had defended their trench in water up to the 
aist, and lumps of ice in it knocking against their bodies. 

“T was summoned to surrender,” he laughed. ‘I did not 
urrender. We had twenty killed and twenty-four with 
rostbitten feet as a result of that affair. Yes. Ninth 
March.” 

The ninth of March, 1915, obviously divided that offi- 
cer’s life into two parts, and not unnaturally! 

A little farther on, and another officer would lead us 
to a spot where we could get glimpses of the plain. Whata 
plain! Pit-heads, superb vegetation and ruined villages— 
tragic villages illustrating the glories and the transcendent 
common sense of war and invasion. That place over there 
is Souchez—familiar in all mouths from Arkansas to Mos- 

cow for six months past. What an object! Look at St. 
Eloi! Look at Angres! Look at Neuville St. Vaast! And 
look at Ablain St. Nazaire, the nearest of all! 

The village of Ablain St. Nazaire seems to consist now 
chiefly of exposed, blackened rafters; what is left of its 
church sticks up precisely like a little bleached bone. A 
vision horrible and incredible in the immense luxuriance of 
the plain! The French have got Ablain St. Nazaire. We 
may go to Ablain St. Nazaire ourselves if we will accept 
the risks of shelling. Soldiers were seriously wounded there 
on that very day, for we saw them being carried therefrom 
toward the motor ambulances and the hospital. 

After more walking of a very circuitous nature I noticed 
a few bricks in the monotonous expanse of dwarf earth 
mounds made by shells. ; 

“Hello!” I said. ‘‘Was there a cottage here?”’ 

No! What I had discovered was the illustrious chapel of 
Notre Dame de Lorette. 

Then we were in a German trench which the French had 
taken and transformed into one of their own trenches by 
turning its face. It had a more massive air than the average 
French trench, and its cellarage, if I may use this civilian 
word, was deeper than that of any French trench. The 
officers said that often a German trench was taken before 
the men resting in those profound sleeping holes could get 
to the surface, and that, therefore, they only emerged in 
order to be killed or captured. 

-After more heavy trudging we came to trenches aban- 
doned by the Germans and not employed by the French, 
as the front had moved far beyond them. The sides were 
dilapidated. Old shirts, bits of uniform, ends of straps, 
damaged field-glass cases, broken rifles, useless grenades lay 
all about. Here and there was a puddle of greenish water. 
Millions of flies, many of a sinister bright burnished green, 
were busily swarming. The forlornness of these trenches 
was heart-rending. It was the most dreadful thing I saw 
at the front, surpassing the forlornness of any destroyed 
village whatsoever. 

And at intervals in the ghastly residue of war rose a 
smell unlike any other smell. A leg could be seen 
sticking out of the side of the trench. We smelt a number 
of these smells and saw a number of these legs. Each leg 
was a fine leg, well clad, and superbly shod in almost new 
boots, with nail-protected soles. Each leg was a human leg 
attached to a human body. Two strokes of the pick, and 
the corpses might have been excavated and decently 
interred. But not one had been touched. Buried in fren- 
zied haste by amateur imperiled gravediggers, with a mil- 
itary purpose, these dead men lay amid the scrapheap, the 
cesspit, the infernal squalor, which, once had been a neat, 
clean, scientific German earthwork, and which still earlier 
had been a fair countryside. The French had more urgent 
jobs on hand than the sepulture of these victims of a caste 
and an ambition. With alacrity we left them to get forward 
to the alert, straining life of war. 
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Whence They Had Come, 


Money-Malking Ideas 


MAN in England has been very successful in cre- 

ating what he calls a Town-Planning Estate, which, 
it seems to me, could be copied by active young men in 
almost any community. Unlike most real-estate develop- 
ment plans promoted in this country this English scheme 
involves the expenditure of little money on roads and other 
general improvements. 

Ags those who have studied the real-estate game know, 
the great expense of real-estate promotions is in the 
preparation of roadways and general improvements. For 
instance, if a reader should buy a lot in a new, ready-made 
suburb of New York and follow up the use made of the 
money he paid for the land, he would find that only about 
twenty per cent of his purchase price went toward the pay- 
ment for the land; but forty per cent was devoted to the 
building of roads and otherimprovements; and the remain- 
ing forty per cent to selling expenses and profits. 

My English friends, instead of taking a hundred-acre 
tract of land, have purchased strips along highways already 
made, which at once gave them the advantage of good 
roads, water and light. Next they refused to sell any of 
the land except with the understanding that houses should 
be built by the purchasers, in accordance with certain 
approved, harmonious plans. 

At first thought this seems rather arbitrary; but, as the 
purchasers had an opportunity to select their plans when 
they selected their lots, it really was a saving in expense for 
the buyers, as well as a great aid in the attractive develop- 
ment of the entire section. 

Another part of this operation permitted the building of 
duplicate houses on the same plans, thereby saving con- 
siderable money, and yet having no two houses alike on the 
same street. 

For instance, they started by buying ten tracts of land 
bordering different streets in the suburbs of two near-by 
English manufacturing cities, or five tracts in each. This 
land lay along outlying streets, and plans were drawn for 
the constructing of one hundred houses, as the land was 
cut up into one hundred large lots. 

Instead of having architects make one hundred designs, 
however, they were limited to ten, each being a prize design 
for the most attractive and useful house procurable for a 
certain sum of money, the sums varying from thirty-five 
hundred to seventy-five hundred dollars. Contracts were 
then let for the construction of ten duplicate houses; but, 
instead of all these being built on one street there was only 
one of a kind on each. 

My friend states that at the present time they have 
three or four houses built on each street, the arrangement 
being such that ten duplicates are built at a time. When 
the one hundred houses are completed there will be no 
duplicates on any street, as each street will have ten houses 
of different designs, but arranged harmoniously, so as to 
make a very attractive unit. 

An interesting feature was that, immediately after the 
purchase of the land and the designing of the plans, the 
locations of the houses were staked out and vines, shrub- 
bery and trees were started, preparatory to the building of 
houses two or three years after. The result is, these men 
have not been obliged to invest much money at any one 
time, but have started a group of houses after the previous 
group was sold, which required the investment of only a 
small capital. 

Besides, when the time comes to erect a new group of 
houses vines will be growing, trees flourishing and the 
grounds exceedingly attractive. These men claim that 
often it is the grounds which sell a place. Ifa lot has full- 
grown shrubbery and healthy, growing trees people will 
often purchase when they would not consider buying the 
same house if the surroundings were bare and unattractive. 
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I think the same claim has been found to hold good in 
this country, though our real-estate promoters have per- 
haps spent more on paint than on vines and shrubbery. 

There is another feature of this Town-Planning Estate 
scheme that appeals to me—namely, the promoters are 
not putting all their eggs into one basket. Not only are 
they building on ten different tracts, but in two different 
suburbs. The proper distribution of risks is one of the most 
important features of investment. 


READER of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post recently 

came to consult me about a plan he has for combining 
two or three local express companies operating between his 
city and an adjoining town. He finds that each day these 
three companies drive wagons back and forth over the same 
highway, and that each maintains a separate office in the 
large city and also in the adjoining town. Not only this, 
but each company has independent stables and various 
other needless duplications. 

Before the parcel-post law came into force, all these 
expressmen were making a good profit, especially with the 
aid of the department stores in the large city, as those con- 
cerns delivered goods without charge within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. One of these express companies had 
been in operation about forty years and another nearly 
twenty years. One of the lines was operated by a small 
corporation and the other two by individuals, though in 
one case the actual owner recently died and the business 
is now carried on by his estate. 

The parcel post, however, has cut into the business of all 
three concerns; and, instead of being haughty and inde- 
pendent, as was the case a few years ago, they are now in 
a very humble frame of mind. Five years ago each would 
have demanded from ten thousand to twenty thousand 
dollars for his good will; but now they are willing to sell 
for the actual value of their wagons, horses and other equip- 
ment. Considering there are something like thirty thou- 
sand of these small express companies throughout the 
country, it seems as though similar conditions must exist 
in nearly every community. 

The plan in the mind of the young man who came to me 
is to form a new corporation, with forty thousand dollars 
in preferred stock and ten thousand dollars in common 
stock. The three express companies are appraised at about 
forty thousand dollars, and his idea is to sell twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of the preferred stock for cash. This 
cash and the balance of the preferred stock he proposes to 
use in paying for the properties at their appraised value. 
Thus, each owner will obtain one-half cash and one-half 
preferred stock for his interest. The common stock will be 
given to the young man as his profit for putting through 
the consolidation. 

Though the common stock represents only one-fifth of 
the voting power, it will be noticed that the owners, who 
will hold forty per cent of the stock, and the investors, 
who purchase the other forty per cent, will need some of 
the stock belonging to the young man in order to control 
the company. Moreover, he tells me he has bought a few 
shares from both owners and investors, which will put him 
in a still stronger position in case of a deadlock. 

The long and short of this is, the young man, with an 
investment of less than one thousand dollars, has consoli- 
dated and secured control of the entire express business 
between two growing Western communities and the only 
capital required was twenty thousand dollars, secured by 
the sale of part of the preferred stock. As this stock was 
easily sold among the large customers of the company, 
who felt interested in having a hand in the management, 
there was no difficulty on that score. 

With or without the parcel post, someone must do the 
express business in this country. Of course it may be taken 
over by the Government or by the railroads; but in either 
case it must exist and be operated in some form. 
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What They Had Done, Whither They Were Traveling —Nobody Could Tell Me 
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Isle Argues 


APPY RICKS sat at breakfast, tapping 
( meditatively on the apex of a boiledegg, 

when his daughter and the sole heir to 
his lumber and ships swished into the room, 
saluted her interesting parent by depositing 
a light kiss on his bald and ingenuous head, 
and took her place at the table. 

Florence Ricks was a radiant vision in a 
filmy pink breakfast gown and cap, and as 
she smiled perkily at Cappy he returned her 
bright look with one a trifle sad and 
yearning. 

“Florence, my love,” said Cappy 
gently, ‘have you, by any chance, 
talked with that big, two-fisted 
sailor of yours within the past twelve 
hours?” 

She shook her head negatively, 
tilting her nose and pursing her lips 
in an adorable grimace of disap- 
proval. 

“Since Matt Peasley has been 
master of that tug I see him only 
when his owners cannot find some- 
thing more important for him to do. 
Why do you pop that question at 
me so suddenly? Did you want to 
see him about something?” 

“No. I saw him yesterday fore- 
noon, and we went into a clinch and 
fought each other all over my private 
office. Matt got the decision. I 
thought he might have called you 
up to discuss with you his plans for 
the future. When he left me yester- 
day he was on his way back to the 
office of the Red Stack Tugboat 
Company to tell the port captain 
he could stick some other skipper on the tug Sea Fox.” 

Florence clapped her hands ecstatically. “Oh, goody, 
goody!” she cried. 

“Well, it might be worse.” 

“Why is he resigning? To go to work for you, as I 
wanted him to do six months ago?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Florry,” Cappy began. ‘I know 
you're going to be disappointed, but the fact of the matter 
is we’ve just got to let that boy paddle his own canoe— 
though, to hear him talk, he’s going to operate his own line 
of steamers! Matt doesn’t think in canoes when the 
subject of the merchant marine is up for discussion any 
more than I think in cent pieces when I’m wrestling with a 
banker for a loan. He has resigned from the tug Sea Fox 
to go into business for himself!” 

“Buthowcan he? Hehasn’t any money, yousilly man!’’ 

“Oh, yes, he has. I gave him twenty thousand dollars 
yesterday. He had that much credit on the Blue Star 
books from his share of the recharter of the steamer Uni- 
corn nearly two years ago.” 

“But I thought you weren’t going to give him any of 
that money,” Florence protested. 

“T thought so too,” Cappy answered dryly; “but the 
scoundrel put up a job on me and squeezed the money out 
of me. It appears that the night before last our barkentine 
Retriever, fully loaded, found herself, when the fog lifted, in 
under the lee of Point Reyes and uncomfortably close to 
shore. She was drifting round there in a dead calm ; so the 
lookout at Point Reyes, wishing to be neighborly, tele- 
phoned in to the Red Stack people—and they sent out Matt 
Peasley in the Sea Fox on the chance of picking up the tow. 

“Well, Florry, he opened up negotiations with Captain 
Murphy of the Retriever by naming a price four times 
what the job was worth. Naturally Murphy rejected the 
offer, and all night long Matt kept backing the stern of the 
Sea Fox up against the side of the Retriever ostensibly to 
dicker with Murphy, but in reality to kick the ship ashore 
with the quick water from his tug’s propeller. He’d just 
back up close for an argument, then give his tug full speed 
ahead. Oh, Florry, it was damnable! He pecked away at 
her all that still night, and the flood tide helped him, until 
he had the Retriever close inshore, when Murphy got 
frightened and was willing to pay an outrageous price— 
whereupon Matt withdrew the offer and refused to dicker. 
He said the vessel was in great peril and if he towed her to 
safety now the courts would have to settle it; and, with 
that, the scoundrel hopped aboard the Retriever and made 
Murphy sign a paper admitting that his vessel was in dire 
distress and extreme peril—as a matter of fact, she was in 
the breakers at the time and would have been a wreck in 
five minutes—and then, with that deadly document in his 
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possession, Matt bent his hawser round the Retriever’s 
bitts and towed her into port. 

“Of course his tug’s services constituted salvage and not 
towage. Matt had the goods on me; and to avoid a law- 
suit where I couldn’t win, and where I’d be stuck for heavy 
salvage, I gave Matt twenty thousand dollars that was 
coming to him personally. Then he laughed and told me 
what he’d done, tore up his documentary evidence and 
reported a mere towage job to the tugboat people. Believe 
me, Florry, he handed me one below the belt—and I was 
out!” 

Florence was gifted with the same lovable sense of humor 
that distinguished her father; and, somewhat to his annoy- 
ance, she laughed long and heartily at this tale of how her 
fiancé had vanquished him. 

“And then what?” she queried with childish insou- 
ciance. 

“Why, then he made friends with Skinner and, to my 
complete amazement, surrendered without firing a shot. 
He said he’d be my port captain now; whereas six months 
ago he said it was against his religion to work for a relative, 
and that he wanted to go into business for himself, And 
only the day before he’d reiterated those sentiments.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Florry, much relieved. 

“Wait!” said Cappy dramatically. ‘Don’t cheer yet. 
I’ve upset your apple cart, my dear. I rejected the young 
man’s proposition and condemned him to a business of his 
own.” 

“But you wanted him for your port captain, daddy dear. 
You wanted him the very worst way.” 

“And that’s just how I got him, Florry. I don’t want 
any man whose heart is not in his job, and a business man 
should never surrender for sentimental reasons. You can- 
not mix sentiment and business, daughter; if you do you'll 
get chaos. Matt Peasley surrendered to me—not because 
he wanted to, but to please you. You’ve been picking on 
him rather hard lately, haven’t you?” 

Florry admitted it. 

“TI knew it,” Cappy declared, “I knew it—and that’s 
why I exercised the veto on you, Florry.” 

Florry’s eyes drooped, and in the corners of them her 
father thought he detected a glint of tears ; whereupon he 
attacked his egg vigorously. After a brief silence he said: 

“Of course that means a slight delay in your plans for a 
June wedding ——” 

A tear crept through Florry’s long lashes and dropped 
unheeded into her grapefruit. Cappy saw it drop, but 
resolved to be cruel and ignore it. 

“The infernal schemer couldn’t resist the temptation to 
take a fall out of your old man, Florry; so naturally I had 
to take a fall out of him; though, at that, I have my doubts 
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Ricks—By Peter B. Kyme 


whether I succeeded. I think I played inte 
his hand; and now I’m telling you about it 
to save him the trouble and grief of an ex- 
planation he couldn’t make and which you 
wouldn’t understand—from him. Some day 
my affairs will all be yours, Florry—yours 
and Matt’s; and he’ll have to manage them 
for you. To manage them well, he 
must have experience; hence, I de- 
cided, in about two flips of a hum- 
ming bird’s tail, that it would be a 
mighty good thing for you and Matt 
if I forced him into business: for 
himself and, as I informed him, let 
him pay for that experience with his 
own money; for that is the only 
kind of money that will buy him any 
experience worth while. No young 
man ever learned a great deal when 
some sentimental old fool footed the 
bill for his tuition fees in the college 
of hard knocks.” 

“Poor Matt!” Florry sobbed. 
“He hasn’t—had anything—except 
hard knocks since he was—fourteen 
years—old.”’ 

“Yes,” shrilled Cappy; “and just 
look at the difference between him 
and these la-di-da boys that never 
had any hard knocks! Hard knocks! 
Why, hard knocks keep that devilish 
fellow in condition!” 

“But I’d planned—we didn’t 
want to have too long an—engage- 
ment ——” 

“T’ll guarantee you, little daugh- 
ter, you will not have to wait longer 
than six months. Please wait—for 
my sake.” And Cappy rose, made his way round the break- 
fast table and placed his old arms about the light and joy of 
his existence. “So, so, now!” hesoothed. “Don’t you cry, 
honey, until you hear what the old man has to say. Why, 
haven’t I always given my little daughter everything she | 
wanted? You wanted that big sailor, Florry; I saw he 
wanted you; and he looked awful good to me. I knew he 
was a man, every inch of him; he was our kind of people _ 
and he knew ships and loved them, and so I wanted him 
for you. Whatif he was a big hunks of a sailor with hardly 
enough money saved up to buy you half a dozen party 
dresses? None of the Ricks tribe was ever born or bred in 
the purple—and I have money enough for all practical 
purposes. So I went after him for you, Florry, and you’re 
going to get him; so don’t ery about it.” 

“Life is so filled with disappointments,” Florry sobbed, 
notwithstanding this was the first she had ever known. 

Cappy smiled a still small smile as he bent over her. 

“Fiddlesticks!” he replied. “Only the day before yes- 
terday Matt told me he didn’t want to work for me; that 
he didn’t want a relative handing him any favors; and that 
he wasn’t marrying you to ease himself into a soft job for 
life. He said he wanted to make the fight himself. And do 
you know, Florry, if he had been my own boy I couldn’t 
have been prouder of him than when he told me that! 
When old What-you-may-call-him in Shakspere’s play said: — 
“Let me have men about me that are fat,’ it showed how 
blamed little Shakspere knew about men. He should have 
said: ‘Let me have men about me who are long and tough, 
and fairly thick in the middle; let me have scrappy boys 
about me with backbone!’ 

“Well, in a way, Florry, I was disappointed, and per- ; 
haps, in the heat of the moment, I showed it, as I have a 
habit of doing; but after Matt had left the office, and I got | 
to thinking it over, away down low I was proud of him. — 
Consequently when he reversed his decision yesterday I 
knew why, for I lived twenty-five happy years with your — 
mother. But a woman’s love is selfish sometimes, and I 
knew that Matt had surrendered, not to me, but to you; 
though he came across like a sport, he didn’t want to, for 
you’droweled him and roped him with your love, my dear— 
and, though you do not know it, that’s a terrible thing to 
do to a free-running colt like Matt Peasley. He has his 
code, and it’s a bully code; and I don’t want you to tie 
knots init, Florry. Won’t you be as spunky and indepen- 
dent as he is, and give him his head for six months more? 
He’ll probably call sometime to-day, or ring up, to tell you 
how I kicked holes in the program; and when he does I 
want you to smile and tell him you're glad of it, and suggest 
a postponement of the wedding until he has demonstrated 
to me that he is a business man.” 
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Florence looked up and bravely smiled a forgiving smile 
through her tears. 

“You’re a dreadful Buttinsky, ‘Daddy Ricks!’ she 
protested. 

He kissed her hungrily. - 

“Oh, I’ma devil in my own home town!” he replied, and 
trotted back to his neglected breakfast. “If Matt hasn’t 
made good as a business man within six months, or has lost 
his bank roll—and I intend to see to it that he does lose it, 
if I ever get a hack at him—we’ll pull off this wedding 
anyhow. I guess there’s room enough in this house for 
three.” 

At nine o’clock Cappy Ricks, with a lilt in his heart, 
drove down to his office behind his team of high-stepping 
bays. At the corner of California and Drumm Streets he 
saw Matt Peasley and hailed him. The latter came to the 
carriage door and looked in. 

“Tt’s all right, Matt,’’ Cappy said with a cunning wink. 
“T’ve fixed Florry’s clock for her. There won’t be the 
slightest trouble.” 

Matt Peasley wrung his hand gratefully. 

“T quit the Sea Fox last night,’’ he announced. 

“Going into business this morning, I suppose? HY 

SY es, Sit. > 

“What line?” 

“Ship, freight and marine insurance broker.” 

“Well, that’s a line that will keep you hustling for your 
wheatcakes until you get well acquainted. However, just 
to give you a shove in the right direction, you might scout 
round the market and see whether you can dig up a cargo 
for our steamer Tillicum. Usual commission of two and a 
half per cent.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Ricks. I ought to be able to scare up 
something in the way of a foreign lumber cargo for her.”’ 

“We've tried and failed. Moreover, her fuel-oil tankage 
isn’t sufficient to take her too far foreign and back; added 
to which she is under American registry, employing Amer- 
ican seamen, and I’d rather lay her up than put a coolie 
crew aboard and compete with the British tramps, with 
their lascars and Chinamen, at six andseven dollarsa month. 
We’ve been running her in our own trade; but the lumber 
market is very dull and she has but one more cargo in 
sight; after that is freighted, unless we can find outside 
business for her, she’ll have to lay up in Oakland Creek until 
the Panama Canal opens—when, of course, we can load 
her for the Atlanticseaboard. She carries nearly two million 
feet, and that’s what makes it so hard for us to keep her 
busy coastwise.” 

“How about some Mexican or Central American busi- 
ness—general cargo?”’ Matt suggested. 

“Pretty hard stuff to get. The Pacific Mail has most of 
the Central American business; and, owing to the political 
situation in Mexico, that trade is practically killed. Every 
vessel that gets in there has trouble with one faction or the 
other; they’re liable to confiscate, and then we’d have to 
call on the navy to get our ship back for wep 

“T’ll look round for a grain charter to Honolulu and 
return with sugar or general cargo.” 

“We might do that,”’ Cappy suggested, bright- 
ening. ‘‘Good luck to you, Matt—and don’t be 
a stranger.” 

mI 
nadie thrust awary nose into Cappy Ricks’ 
private office and announced that Captain 
Matt Peasley was in the offing 
and desirous of admittance. 

“Show him in,’”’ Cappy or- 
dered, and Matt entered. 

“Well, young man,” said 
Cappy briskly, ‘“‘sit down and 
tell me of your adventures dur- 
ing your first week as a busi- 
ness man. Of course I hear 
from Florry that you have 
opened a dink of an office some- 
where—got desk space with 
the Alaskan Codfish Corpora- 
tion, haven’t you, with the use 
of their telephone and stenog- 
rapher?”’ 

“‘Yes; sir. The manager, 
Slade, is a native of Thomas- 
ton—never knew anything but 
fish all his life; and, inasmuch 
as I was raised on the Grand 
Banks, I got in the habit of 
drifting round there occasion- 
ally, and Slade offered me the 
privilege of making it my 
headquarters. Ten dollars a 
month—cheap enough.” 

“Yes, considering the aroma 
of codfish that goes with it, 
free-gratis,” Cappy admitted 
dryly; ‘‘but then I suppose 
that’s what attracted you in 
the first place. But have you 
done any real business, Matt?” 


“Well, I’ve arranged with several good old-line insur- 
ance companies to accept any marine-insurance business 
I may bring in, though I haven’t sold any yet; neither 
have I been able to find a load for your Tillicum. By the 
way, you have a little old three-legged schooner laid up in 
Oakland Creek.”’ 

“T have three of them—more’s the pity!”’ Cappy re- 
plied—‘“‘the Ethel Ricks, the Nukahiva and the Harpoon. 
Which one do you mean?” 

“The Ethel Ricks. She’s the only one I examined closely. 
Would you consider selling her?” 

“Ah,” said Cappy, “I perceive. 
wants her for a codfisher, eh?’”’ 

“That’s all she’s good for now, Mr. Ricks. She has had 
her day in the lumber trade; the steam schooners have 
relegated her to a final resting place in the ooze of Oakland 
Creek; her class of windjammers is a thing of the past for 
general cargo. She’s been laid up in the creek now for three 
years. True, her bottom is coppered and you dry-dock her 
every year; but that’s an expense. And then you must 
consider taxes and depreciation, and sooner or later, if she 
lies in the mud long enough, the Teredo will eat her up; so 
it occurred to me that you might be glad to sell. She was 
built in 1883, but she was built to last fe 

“Never built a cheap ship in my life and never ran ’em 
cheap,” Cappy challenged proudly. ‘‘The Ethel Ricks is 
in the discard, but she’s as sound a little packet as you'll 
find anywhere. She’s had the best of care. The same is 
true of the Harpoon and the Nukahiva.” 

““What do you want for her?” 

“Four thousand dollars,’ Cappy answered promptly. 

“‘T was offered the Dandelion for three thousand; she’s 
ten years younger than the Ethel Ricks and in very good 
condition. Sorry, but I guess you'll have to keep the Ethel— 
and let me tell you, the longer you keep her the less she’s 
worth. However, I guess she doesn’t owe you anything.” 

“No; she paid for herself twice,” Cappy admitted. 

“Then if you get three thousand for her it’s like finding 
the money and losing a worry.” 

““Sold!”’ said Cappy. 

“T didn’t say I’d buy,’”’ Matt warned him. “What do 
you want for the Harpoon and the Nukahiva?”’ 

“‘They’re all sister ships. Three thousand each.” 

“‘T am empowered to make you an offer of twenty-seven 
hundred and fifty dollars each for the three!’”’ Matt shot 
at him. 

“Net? The three of them?” Cappy was all attention 
now; for selling schooners in lots of three was decidedly 
new and interesting. 

“Hardly! Five per cent tome. Remember I’m a ship, 
freight and marine insurance broker, and I’m not working 
for my health. Why, I haven’t even suggested any other 
vessels to my clients—and, by the way, they are not codfish 
people either. I knew you’d want to get rid of these little 
hookers, so I’m giving you first crack at the bargain.” 

“Who wants them?” Cappy demanded craftily. 

“Tf I told you that you’d do me the way you did that 
Seattle broker who tried to put through the charter of the 
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Lion and the Unicorn. When you knew who his clients 
were you were in position to defy him—and you did!” 

‘“‘No offense,” Cappy retorted innocently. ‘‘Don’t be 
so touchy! Is this a cash proposition, Matt?” 

“Tn the hand.” 

“T accept.” 

“Then give me a written option,’ Matt warned him. 
“No more word-of-mouth business for me with you.” 

Cappy laughed; and, calling in a stenographer, he dic- 
tated the option. 

“Now, then, Matt,” he said as he signed the’option five 
minutes later and handed it to Matt, ‘‘who shall we make 
out the bills of sale to?”’ 

“‘To the Pacific Shipping Company. When you're ready 
telephone me and I’ll bring the check round.” 

“Go get your check now,” Cappy ordered. “Skinner 
will have the bills of sale ready by the time you return. 
And I do wish to heaven,” he added, ‘‘that you had called 
round with this proposition four days ago. I’ve just had 
those three schooners dry-docked, cleaned and painted.” 

“Which is the very reason why I didn’t call round until 
to-day, Mr. Ricks. You can afford that dry-dock bill so 
much better than—er—the Pacific Shipping Company.” 

He left, laughing, and proceeded to the office of the 
Pacific Shipping Company, where he procured a check for 
eighty-two hundred and fifty dollars and returned to the 
Blue Star Navigation Company’s office. Mr. Skinner, the 
efficient general manager, had in the meantime prepared 
proper bills of sale; a notary, with offices in the building, had 
been called in to attest the signatures of Cappy Ricks and 
Mr. Hankins, president and secretary respectively of the 
Blue Star Navigation Company; and when Cappy Ricks 
handed over the bills of sale to Matt Peasley, together with 
the Blue Star check for four hundred and twelve dollars 
and fifty cents—Matt’s commission—the latter handed 
him the certified check of the Pacific Shipping Company. 

‘“Who is the Pacific Shipping Company, Matt?” Cappy 
queried. “I never heard of them before.” 

“It’s a new company, sir,’’ Matt replied; and, gathering 
up his bills of sale and the check for his commission, he fled 
precipitately, leaving Cappy Ricks to adjust his spectacles 
and examine the check. It was signed: “Pacific Shipping 
Company, by Matthew Peasley, President. 

For a long time Cappy Ricks sat staring at that check. 
Finally he looked up and saw Mr. Skinner gazing at him. 
He held out the check and tapped Matt Peasley’s signature. 

“Get on to that, Skinner, my boy,’’ he said; ‘“‘get on to 
that! Matt’s gone into the shipping business, and he’s 
making a humble start with three little old antiquated 
schooners, for which he has paid me more than eight thou- 
sand dollars. Now he will go broke!”’ 

“T do not agree with you, Mr. Ricks,’’ Mr. Skinner replied 
dryly; ‘for I notice he didn’t forget to stick us four hundred 
and twelve dollars and fifty cents for the privilege of selling 
him those threeschooners! This is the first time I ever heard 
of anybody’s paying the purchaser a commission !”’ 

“The infernal scoundrel!” Cappy shrilled angrily, for 
Mr. Skinner’s assertion carried the hint that Cappy had 

been outgeneraled. ‘‘The Yankee thief !—acting as 

broker for a company in which he owns all the cap- 
ital stock! In business a week and he’s made over 
four hundred dollars already, neat and nice, and as 
clean as a hound’s tooth! Can you beat it?” 
“It’s better than being a port captain for the 
Blue Star Navigation Company at three hundred a 
month,” Mr. Skinner suggested wistfully. 

He had worked for a salary 
all his days, and after passing 
the thirty mark he had lost the 
courage to leap into the com- 
mercial fray and be his own 
man. He wished he might 
have been endowed at birth 
with a modicum of Matt 
Peasley’s courage and reckless 
disregard of consequences. 

It was nearly ten weeks be- 
fore Cappy Ricks laid eyes on 
Matt Peasley again. Inquiry 
from Florry elicited the infor- 
mation that Matt had gone to 
Mexico as skipper of his own 
schooner, the Harpoon, bound 
on some mysterious business. 

“He’s taken the old Har- 
poon down there to stick a 
Mexican—lI’ll bet a hat on 
that!’’ Cappy reflected. “Tl 
bet he’ll havea tale to tell when 
he gets back.” 


Came a day when Matt, 
looking healthy and happy, 
dropped in for a social call. 

“Well, young man,” Cappy 
greeted him, ‘‘give an account 
of yourself. How do you find 
business?”’ 
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“The finest game in the world,” Matt replied heartily. 
“T had the Ethel Ricks snaked out of the creek and hauled 
out on the marine railway, where I bossed a gang of riggers 
and sailmakers for a week, getting her gear in shape whileshe 
was having a gasengineand tanks for the distillate installed. 
Then I gave her a dab of paint here and there, sweetened 
her up, and sold her to Slade, of the Alaska Codfishing 
Corporation, at a net profit of fifteen hundred dollars over 
her total cost tome. Nearly two thousand dollars for my 
first month in business. Not so bad, eh?” 

“You'll do better after a while,”” Cappy remarked dryly. 
“IT hear you’ve been to Mexico. How about it, boy? 
Speak up.” 

“TI took the Harpoon down myself, and hired a skipper 
to take the Nukahiva. Before doing so, however, I over- 
hauled their gear and installed gas engines in them also— 
only I’d learned something by this time. I bought second- 
hand engines, rebuilt, but with a guaranty, and they cost 
mea thousand dollars less than new engines. In conversa- 
tion with Captain Kirk, of the steamer San Blas, I had 
heard that a company in Guaymas was thinking of buying 
a couple of little coasting schooners, putting gas engines in 
them, and adding these craft to their fleet running out of 
Guaymas to Mazatlan, Topolobampo, and way ports. SoI 
went down, put my schooners under the Mexican flag, and 
started opposition. The old-established company went to 
the local military commander and tried to get him to 
commandeer my vessels for the use of the government, 
which pays in depreciated shinplasters that may be worth 
something some day a hundred years from now.” 

“Whew-w-w!” Cappy whistled. “That was a narrow 
squeak, Matt. How did you dodge it?” 

“I had the local military commander on my pay roll, 
with good American gold, before I ever started anything. 
I knew he’d come to shake me down; so I anticipated him 
and made a monthly donation to the cause of liberty. I do 
not know for certain, but I imagine he went south with it 
himself, though I do not begrudge him the amount I gave 
him. I only paid him for one month anyhow. By that 
time I had an offer to sell out; and I did, reluctantly, but 
for real money and at a much better figure than if I had 
not made it an object for them to buy me out. I got out 
with a net profit of seventy-four hundred and fifty dollars 
on the two schooners. Not so bad, eh, Mr. Ricks? Over 
nine thousand dollars in less than three months! Of course 
I realize I could not have made that much if I hadn’t had 
the funds with which to speculate.” 

Cappy nodded. Words were beyond him for the time 
being. Finally he said: 

“Matt, that was pure gambling, though you think it was 
a speculation. It was mighty poor business, even if you 
did emerge with a fancy profit. You might have been 
cleaned out.” 

“Yes; and if the hare hadn’t stopped to take a nap the 
tortoise would not have won the race,’ Matt replied. “So 
far as I can see, all business is a gamble and every invest- 
ment is a bet; hence, a good business man is a good 
gambler.” 

Cappy Ricks sighed. 

“There is a special providence,” he said, “that looks 
after fools, drunken men and sailors.” 


III 


APTAIN MATT PEASLEY’S first act after consum- 

mating his first successful deal was to purchase for the 
Pacific Shipping Company a membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, on the floor of which he knew he would meet 
daily all the shipping men of San Francisco, and thus be 
enabled to keep in touch with trade conditions. 

He had been a member less than a week when the wis- 
dom of spending five hundred dollars for his membership 
was made delightfully apparent. While he stood watching 
the secretary chalk on the blackboard the record of the 


latest arrivals and departures, he heard a man behind him ° 


speaking: 

“Heyfuss, I’m in the market to charter another freighter 
for the Panamarun. Youmightlookround and see whether 
you can line something up for us. I’d like about a two- 
thousand-ton boat; and we could charter her for a year.” 

“There’s only one vessel available,” the man addressed 
as Heyfuss answered; ‘‘and that’s the Tillicum. Cappy 
Ricks has her laid up in Oakland Creek ts 

Matt moved away and approached a clerk at the desk. 

“That dark-haired man with the thick glasses, talking 
with Mr. Heyfuss,” he said—‘‘who is he?” 

“That is Mr. John Rossiter, manager of R. W. Mace & 
Company,” the clerk answered. “They operate a line of 
sailing vessels foreign and half a dozen steamers to South 
American ports.”’ 

Matt thanked him, entered a telephone booth and, on 
consulting the telephone directory, discovered that J. O. 
Heyfuss was a broker. 

“Tl have to step lively to beat Heyfuss to it,” he solilo- 
quized, and forthwith hastened down to the office of the 
Blue Star Navigation Company. 

“Well, young man!” Cappy greeted him genially. 
“How about you?” 

“Never mind me. 





How about the Tillicum?” 


“Laid up in Oakland Creek waiting for better times.” 

“T think I can give her some business. Would you 
charter her to the Pacific Shipping Company?” 

“Well,” Cappy replied, ‘‘I might be induced to take a 
chance in these hard times. How much money have you 
in bank to-day?” 

“In a pinch I could lay my hands on thirty thousand, 
cash.”’ 

“Well,” said Cappy thoughtfully, ‘that little roll, plus 
an established credit and a reputation for business experi- 
ence, might carry you far with some people—but not with 
me. You’re not a safe bet—yet; but we can make it safe.” 

“ee How?” 

“You can pay the charter money in advance,” Cappy 
answered smilingly. 

“I have decided not to do any more gambling, Mr. 
Ricks. Hereafter, as near as such a thing may be humanly 
possible, I’m going to play a sure thing. Therefore, all 
things being equal, if I can guarantee you your price for 
the steamer, on a year’s charter, you do not care what I do 
with the vessel, provided I do not injure her?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, then, in order to play safe and protect you, 
suppose I charter her from you, contingent on my ability 
to recharter her to some responsible shipping firm. Under 
those conditions would you exact the charter money in 
advance? You know very well that when I collect my 
money from the charterers you’ll get yours right away.” 

“Without question, Matt; but sometimes a fellow can- 
not collect his money from the charterers, and then the 
owner has to wait. I’m taking no chances to speak of on 
you, Matthew, my son; but for the sake of making it a 
sporting proposition I’ll talk business on the basis of fifty per 
cent of the charter money, payable monthly in advance.” 

“That’s cold-blooded, but I can stand it. What is the 
Tillicum going to cost me a day?” 

“What kind of charter do you want—government form 
or bare boat?” 

“You might give me an option with a price based on 
each form. I haven’t the slightest idea what form my 
prospective victim prefers, though I prefer a bare-boat 
charter. I will close with you on whatever basis he prefers, 
if that is satisfactory.” 

“T’'ll make many concessions to get that vessel out of the 
mud and to sea, and paying a reasonable rate on the money 
invested in her. I hate to keep a good skipper and a good 
chief engineer on the beach, and I want them to begin 
drawing their salaries again.” 

Cappy reached into his desk and produced a little loose- 
leaf memorandum book, and from certain figures therein 
contained he commenced to figure what he should charge 
Matt for the ship. On his part, Matt, whose apprentice- 
ship under the Blue Star had made him tolerably familiar 
with every steamer in the fleet, got out a pad and pencil 
and commenced to figure the cost of operation himself. 
Not knowing the cost of the steamer or the ratio of profit 
Cappy might expect on the investment, however, he was 
more or less at sea until Cappy had named his figures; 
whereupon Matt pretended to do some more figuring. Fi- 
nally he frowned and said: 

“Fifty dollars a day too much.” 

He did not know a thing about it, but he knew Cappy 
Ricks well enough to know that Cappy would first decide 
on his minimum price and then add a hundred dollars a day 
for good measure; hence, Yankeelike, Matt commenced to 
chaffer, with the result that before he left the office Cappy 
had abated his price fifty dollars a day and given Matt a 
forty-eight-hour option on the vessel, agreeing to charter 
her to him at the figures specified, contingent on Matt’s 
ability to recharter her to a responsible firm. i 

Cappy chuckled as Matt Peasley left the office. 

“You're taking a pretty big bite, Matt,’ he soliloquized; 
“so I'll handicap you. And if anything goes wrong, and 
you fail to collect from your people, I’ll give you a lesson 
in high finance that you’ll never forget, young man! I’ll 
bet my immortal soul you’re going to try to do business 
with Mace & Company; and if that outfit isn’t scheduled 
for involuntary bankruptcy, then I’m a Chinaman. A 
charter for a year, eh? They’ll never last a year. They’ll 
bust, owing you a month’s charter money, Matthew, and 
the vessel will be at sea, most likely, or in a South American 
port, when that happens; and you can’t throw her back on 
me until you deliver her in her home port. And meantime 
your charter to me keeps rambling right along, and ’ll 
attach your bankroll if you’re a day late with your pay- 
ment in advance. Yes, sir; I’ll break you in two for the 
good of your immortal soul. Matt—Matt, my son—some- 
thing tells me you’re monkeying with fire and liable to get 
burned.” 

From Cappy Ricks’ office Matt Peasley called on Ros- 
siter, of Mace & Company. Rossiter, a shrewd, double- 
action sort of person and the smartest shipping man on the 
street, looked with frank curiosity at Matt’s modest card. 

“Pacific Shipping Company, eh? That’s a new one on 
me, Captain Peasley,”’ he said. 

“It’s a new one on me also,” Matt replied humorously; 
“in fact, it is too recent to be very well known. We've 
been operating a fleet of windjammers, with auxiliary 
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power, down on the Mexican Coast,’’ he added truthfully, 
calm in the knowledge that two schooners constitute a 
fleet if one be not inclined to split conversational hairs; 
“but we sold them and decided to go into the steamship 
business. We hope to buy or build a line of freighters to run 
to Atlantic Coast ports via the Panama Canal.” 

“What steam vessels have you got now?” Rossiter 
queried interestedly. 

“Only one at present, Mr. Rossiter. 
the Tillicum, late of the Blue Star fleet.” 

“Indeed!”’ replied Rossiter. 

He was all attention now; for, though Matt Peasley did 
not know it, less than ten days previous Rossiter had tried 
to charter the Tillicum direct from Cappy Ricks, who, 
knowing something of the financial condition of Mace & 
Company, had declined to consider a charter unless under 
a guaranty of payment other than that of Mace & Com- 
pany. Rossiter was in urgent need of a steamer to cope 
with the congestion of freight, and the Tillicum suited the 
purposes of his company admirably; hence, the news that 
he might still be able to acquire her filled him with sudden 
hope. 

“Indeed!” he reiterated. ‘I had no idea Cappy Ricks 
contemplated selling her, though it has been common talk 
on the street that he made a mistake in building such a big 
boat as the Tillicum for the coastwise lumber trade. She 
was too hard to find business for, and I dare say he was 
sick of his bargain.” 

“Well, I thought we’d take a chance on her,” Matt 
replied, not taking the trouble to disabuse Rossiter of the 
impression to which he had apparently jumped—to wit, 
that the Pacific Shipping Company had purchased the 
Tillicum. 

“What do you intend doing with her?” Rossiter con- 
tinued. 

“They tell me business is good on the Panama run, and 
it will be better when the Canal is opened. However, until 
the Canal does open, we would prefer to keep out of the 
Pacific Coast trade. Competition always means a rate war, 
with consequent loss to both parties to the struggle; so 
we’d rather charter the Tillicum for a year if we could. I 
heard you were in the market for a boat.” 

“T think we might use the Tillicum,” Rossiter replied. 
“What are you asking for her and what kind of charter 
form do you prefer?” 

Matt named a figure considerably in advance of what he 
expected to receive and stipulated a bare-boat charter— 
that is to say, Rossiter’s company should pay the entire — 
cost of operating the vessel, and select her crew and officers 
with the exception of the captain and chief engineer, it 
being customary among many owners, when chartering 
a vessel, to stipulate that their own captain, in whom they 
have confidence, shall command her. Cappy Ricks always 
specified his own skipper and chief engineer. 

When Matt named his figure Rossiter promptly shouted 
“Thief !”? but made the mistake of shouting too loud— 
whereat Matt Peasley knew he was not sincere and 
promptly decided to outgame him. At the end of half an 
hour of argument and much futile figuring, which deceived 
nobody, Matt abated his price twenty-five dollars a day 
and Rossiter said he would think it over. Matt knew the 
charter was as good as closed, and when he left Mace & 
Company’s office he repaired straight to that of Cappy 
Ricks. 

“T think I’ll be able to recharter, Mr. Ricks,” he said 
confidently. ‘‘Have you any objection to Mace & Com- 
pany as recharters?” 

Cappy started slightly, hesitated a fraction of a second, 
and replied that he had no objection whatsoever. 

“Very well, sir,” Matt answered. ‘Will you please have 
Mr. Skinner prepare the charter parties right away, sign 
them, and send them over to my office for my signature? 
I can’t wait to sign them now. And about the captain— 
I suppose you'll want to put in your own skipper, of course. 
Who is he?” 

“Captain Grant.” 

“Have you any objection to inserting a clause in the 
charter party stipulating that, if for any reason Captain 
Grant proves objectionable to the charterers, I may take 
command of the vessel myself? As charterer I will have a 
very vital interest in the vessel and I might feel ealled on 
to protect that interest personally.” ’ 

“Matt,” said Cappy earnestly, “I’ll trust you in prefer- 
ence to most men with any ship of mine. Still, Grant is a 
very able man.” 

“He might be too slow for me, Mr. Ricks. I prefer to 
have a spare anchor in case of necessity.” 

“Well, have it your own way,”’ Cappy acquiesced, and 
summoned Mr. Skinner to prepare the charter parties, 
while Matt went back to his own office and gave instruc- 
tions that he was not to be called to the telephone. 

Something told him that Rossiter would be ringing up 
before the day was over to accept his price on the Tillicum, 
and he did not want to be placed in the position of having 
to give a yes or no answer until he had seen Cappy Ricks’ 
charter parties, with Cappy’s signature attached. He 
would then close up his deal with Mace & Company, after 
which he would sign Cappy’s charter parties and turn two 
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copies over to Cappy. In this way he would be enabled to 
play safe and save his face in case any hitch occurred at the 
last minute. 

The charter parties, duly signed and in triplicate, 
arrived from Cappy Ricks in the next morning’s mail, with 
a request from Cappy for Matt to append his signature to 
two copies and return them to the Blue Star Navigation 
Company. Matt, after first assuring himself that the 
instrument was in order, called up Rossiter, who informed 
him that he would accept Matt’s offer for a year’s charter 
of the Tillicum. Within half an hour Matt had his charter 
parties ready for Rossiter’s signature and the deal was 
closed; whereupon Matt signed the charter party Cappy 
had sent him and handed it to Cappy, together with a 
check for nine thousand dollars—one-half the monthly 
rental of the Tillicum. 

Cappy whistled softly through his teeth as he handed 
the documents to Mr. Skinner and instructed him to put 
the Tillicum in commission at once. : 


Iv 


oes two voyages all went well. The Tillicum was 

engaged in carrying general cargo to Panama for 
reshipment over the Panama Railroad to Colon, at which 
point it was reshipped in steamers to ports along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Following the universal custom, Matt’s 
charter with Mace & Company stipulated settlement in 
full every thirty days, whereas his charter with Cappy 
Ricks, for reasons best known to Cappy, stipulated pay- 
ment in full every fifteen days; which arrangement oper- 
ated to keep nine thousand dollars of Matt’s money in 
Cappy’s hands continuously. This fact graveled Matt 
whenever he reflected that money was worth at least seven 
per cent; but, since he was making sixty dollars a day 
profit as the result of his deal, he concluded not to mention 
this point to Cappy Ricks. 

Mace & Company met the first monthly payment with 
cash on the nail. At the second settlement, however, 
when Matt called for his check, Rossiter requested, as a 
special favor, that Matt allow him four days’ time. A 
clever talker, with a peculiarly winning way about him, he 
disarmed suspicion very readily, and Matt assured him 
he would be very glad indeed to extend him such a slight 
courtesy. 

Meantime, however, Cappy Ricks had to be reckoned 
with; so, in order not to keep him waiting, Matt sent him 
another check for nine thousand dollars. Cappy now had 
eighteen thousand dollars of Matt’s money; and on the 
fourth day, when the latter called on Rossiter for his check, 
the latter actually made him feel ashamed of himself for 
calling and sent him away with one-half of the sum now 
overdue! This perturbed Matt somewhat, but when 
he showed some slight indication of it Rossiter playfully 
picked up a glass paper weight and threatened to destroy 
him if he did not get out of the office at once; so, because 
it is difficult to be serious with a man who declines to take 
one seriously, Matt forced 
a grin and departed, with 
the light intimation that 
he would return in three 
days, and if the check was 
not forthcoming then he 
would fresco Rossiter’s 
office with the latter’s life- 
blood. 

“Get out!’’ shouted 
Rossiter laughingly. “I 
know money is tight and I 
don’t blame you for being 
Fido-at-the-rat-hole; but 
if you bother me about 
that check for a week I'll 
not speak to you.” 

So Matt waited a week, 
and then the check reached 
him by mail, with a courte- 
ous note from Rossiter 
thanking him for his leni- 
ency. It seemed to Matt 
he had scarcely acknowl- 
edged the receipt of that 

_ check before he had to give 
Cappy Ricks another nine 
thousand dollars! 

Mace & Company were 
late again on the third 
month, but this time they 
did not wait to be dunned. 
On the day before the pay- 
ment was due Rossiter took 
Matt Peasley to luncheon 
and in the course of the 
meal he informed Matt, 
quite casually, that he 
would be a little late with 
his check. With two dol- 
lars’ worth of his genial 
host’s food under his belt, 


“"l Bossed a Gang of Riggers and Sailmakers for a Week, 
Getting Her Gear in Shape”’ 


Matt felt that it would be rude, to say the least, if he 
insisted on settlement; so he said: 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, old man! Give it to me 
as soon as you can, because I’m a little pinched myself.” 

Nevertheless, Matt was beginning to worry, for his 
acquaintance throughout the trade had extended rapidly, 
due to his propensity for making friends, and he had heard 
one or two little rumors that Mace & Company had bitten 
off more than they could chew in a few big deals of late 
and had been badly pinched; in fact, to such an extent did 
Matt ponder on the possibility of the company’s going into 
the hands of a receiver, leaving his thirty thousand dollars 
to disappear into the ravening maw of the Blue Star Navi- 
gation Company, that he forgot to send Cappy the check 
for nine thousand dollars the 
day it was due. And the next 
morning Cappy himself called 
up and, in a voice that seemed 
to come straight from a cold- 
storage plant, asked him what 
he meant by it, and requested 
him—though to Mattit sounded 
like a peremptory demand—to 
send the check over at once. 
















































So angry and humili- 
ated did Matt feel as a 
result of this dun, he 
could not trust himself 
to call with the check 
but sent it by special 
delivery. 

The Tillicum had 
returned from her sec- 
ond voyage to Panama 
and was about to com- 
mence loading her third 
cargo when another 
payment fell due. To 
Matt’s chagrin Rossiter 
again pleaded for delay; 
and again Matt settled 
with Cappy Ricks prior 
to collecting from Mace 
& Company. Rossiter 
had promised a check on 
the following Wednes- 
day, and on the ap- 
pointed day Matt 
called, only to be met 


with a request for further delay. Rossiter explained that 
Mr. Mace had been taken very ill and things were at sixes 
and sevens in the office as a result. Could not Matt wait 
until Saturday, when Mr. Mace would be back to sign a 
check? 

“‘What’s wrong with Mace?’’ Matt demanded pointedly. 
“Has he got paralysis of the right hand?” 

““Worse than that,’’ Rossiter answered seriously. ‘‘He’s 
on the verge of nervous prostration.” 

“But can’t you sign a check?”’ 

“Y-e-s: but Mr. Mace generally attends to all financial 
details.” 

“Well, we’ll excuse him from attending to this detail,” 
Matt replied. “I want a check and I want it now, because 

it is a week overdue; the vessel is nearly loaded and 

about to go to sea, and if I do not get my money « 

““Well, suppose I give you half of it now and the other 
half in a day or two?” Rossiter suggested. 

He looked worried and unhappy, and Matt felt sorry 
for him; for, indeed, Rossiter was a likable chap and 
perfectly trustworthy, and Matt sensed some of the 

worry that was falling on the manager 
in his desperate efforts to run a busi- 
ness on short capital. However, 
Matt’s own financial shoestring was 
too short for him to afford any senti- 
ment, though, for the reason that he 
was naturally kind-hearted and con- 
siderate, he consented to accept a 
check for half the amount due and left 
Rossiter to the society of the many 
devils which seemed to be tormenting 
him. 

On the sidewalk he paused sud- 
denly. So Mace was on the verge of 
nervous prostration, eh? That was 
bad. It had been Matt’s experience 
that, as a usual thing, but two things 
| conduce to bring about nervous pros- 
i) tration—overwork and worry; and 
\\ in Mace’s case it must be worry, for 
i\\ Rossiter did all the work! Rossiter, 
\\ too, looked haggard and drawn. 
\ “T must be very careful,’ Matt 
told himself, “‘for if that concern 
should go broke while the Tillicum is 
en route to Panama my 
charter to Mace & Com- 
pany may be considered 
to have terminated auto- 
matically; and if they go 
under owing me from ten 
to twenty thousand dol- 
lars, I’m still responsible 
to Cappy Ricks for my 
charter of the Tillicum 
until I can bring her back 
to her home port and turn 
her back to him. Thank 
God for that clause in the 
charter which gives me 
the privilege of terminat- 
ing my charter with 
Cappy in case Mace & 
Company terminate their 

charter with me! It will be all right if they terminate 

it while the vessel is in San Francisco; but if she’s very 
far from home I’ll most certainly be eaten alive while 

I’m getting her back to Cappy!” 

He returned to his office and went into along executive 
session with himself, from which he aroused presently 
and went down to the dock where the cargo was pouring 
into the hold of the Tillicum. Here he consulted with the 

captain and the purser, and obtained a list of all persons, 
firms or corporations which had furnished supplies of any 
kind to the deck department of thesteamer. From the chief 
engineer he procured a similar list of those who had fur- 
nished supplies to the engine department; and, armed with 
this information, he returned to his office and dictated the 
following form letter: 





Gentlemen: Please take notice that we, as charterers 
of the steamer Tillicum from the Blue Star Navigation 
Company, and as recharterers to Messrs. R. W. Mace & 
Company, will not be responsible for the payment to you 
of any bills for supplies or stores, of any nature whatsoever, 
furnished to the said steamer Tillicum since she has been 
under charter to said R. W. Mace & Company. Any bills 
contracted with you by R. W. Mace & Company for 
account of the Tillicum must be paid to you by R. W. 
Mace & Company. This notice is hereby given you in 
order that we may go on record as disclaiming any respon- 
sibility as charterers prior to the departure of the said 
steamer Tillicum on her next voyage. 

Very truly yours, 
PacIFIC SHIPPING COMPANY, 
By Matthew Peasley, President. 


A copy of this letter Matt sent by registered mail, with a 
request for a return registry receipt, to each of the creditors 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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In His Wake Was a Girl Like a Little Silver Image, 
With Bobbed Hair of Shining Ash«Blond 


but of a man who became flamboyantly ridiculous 

and then became human, and along the way learned 
something of love, the intensive culture of the string bean, 
and Mystic Powers; and in the end discovered that if he 
was not afraid of being completely unreasonable he could 
make life glorious. 

Professor Tonson was not a professor of anything or at 
anywhere, but he made a specialty of knowing everything. 
His prize subjects were Hindu metaphysics, and the food 
value of the humble but earnest peanut, and the most 
expeditious methods of extracting fortunes from elderly 
ladies of high moral tendencies. He looked a good deal like 
an English major with a white horseshoe mustache and a 
weakness for mixing drinks. Whereas Mr. William Packard, 
of the Cape Realty Development Company, knew nothing 
at all about dietetics or theosophy—though he was one 
hundred per cent efficient at the methods for getting 
elderly ladies’ fortunes back into circulation. 

Mr. Packard was built like Mr. Jess Willard, the dis- 
tinguished autobiographer and physical culturist, and wore 
his five-dollar hat at an impertinent angle on his mighty 
and baldish head. 

He had symptoms of tobacco heart, coffee heart, motor 
heart, cocktail heart, poker heart and musical-comedy 
heart. He kept six different physicians expectant of his 
becoming violently ill with six or more ailments, though he 
always felt well after ten A. M. 

He met the professor when the latter pussy-footed into 
Packard’s real-estate office with a preposterous offer for 
two hundred acres on Cape Cod for the establishment of 
an enlarged plant of the Nature and Guidance Colony— 
Inc. The professor teetered and Packard pounded on the 
desk, and the scene looked stormily tragic; and then they 
quite amiably agreed on a price and went out to lunch 
together. 

The professor took a Black and White Lunch—he 
called it that; the waiter called it a crime—consisting of 
asparagus without dressing, ripe olives, and a modicum of 
Bar-le-Duc—he called it a modicum. Packard took a beef- 
steak and kidney pudding, a baked potato, plum pudding, 
two pots of coffee and a cigar. The professor gently, 
stickily tried to persuade Packard that he ought to give up 
meat, tobacco, coffee, and most of the other things for 
which that well-to-do bachelor lived. 

“Yes,” said Packard; “but, canning all that back-to- 
Nature dope, what plans have you got for the erection of 
your buildings? I’m president of the Barnstable County 
Construction Company; I’ve put up most of the hotels and 
really classy houses that have gone up on the Cape in the 
last five years; and I’ll make you an attractive proposition.” 

The professor took the attractive proposition; and five 
months later Packard motored up to Nauset Harbor to 
examine progress on the buildings of the Nature and 
Guidance Colony. 


[Pose is not the history of the bland Professor Tonson, 
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Though he made most of his money out of Cape Cod, 
Packard knew it only by motor car. He had never met a 
native who said “’Twa’n’t!” and he had the simple- 
hearted rule of staying only at hotels whose rates were six 
dollars a day or more. 

He did not know a sand dune from a Swampscott dory, 
unless he saw one in a blueprint. He regarded the shell- 
backs and the kindly summerites, together, as one vast 
bog of cranberries, which he plucked, but with which he 
did not associate. 

Consequently he was bored when he entered a tract of 
barren uplands, the grass dried to wheat-gray and mul- 
berry color, beyond which was a steel-blue inlet and a 
barricade of gray dunes. His car staggered on a sandy 
road and he beheld a line of cottages like bathhouses, with- 
out even a board walk and a shower bath in front of them. 

Professor Tonson met him with bouncing en- 
thusiasms. Every time he said ‘‘Wonnnnnder- 
ful!” or “Lill-Lovely!” it sounded like a hand 
drawn over the bottom of a whisk broom. The 
professor, who had worn a frock coat and a white 
waistcoat in the city, was neatly clad in a straight 
linen robe like the old-fashioned nightgowns that 
respectable gentlemen who parted their whiskers 
used to wear. He also had sandals and carried a 
book about the size of atombstone. But Packard 
paid small attention to him, because in the pro- 
fessor’s wake was a girl of twenty-four or twenty- 
five, like a little silver image, with bobbed hair 
of shining ash-blond. She wore a garment like a 
gunny sack; but she had the grace of a girlhood 
ivory-skinned, eternal. 

The raising of Packard’s hat was a study in sprightly 
graciousness. It was a perfect thing, like Matty’s pitching 
or a Futurist cut-out puzzle by Matisse. He skipped from 
the car and was introduced to the professor’s lieutenant, 
Miss Beulah Atkinson. 

While the professor returned to his class in Upstirrings 
Toward the Infinite, which had already begun in the 
half-finished Tabernacle—a wooden Greek temple of the 
First National Bank order of architecture—Packard was 
conducted about the grounds by Miss Beulah. Packard 
slid, in his nine-dollar tan oxfords, down the baking side of 
a dune; he kicked his way through long beach grass and 
thick cranberry patches; but he was oblivious of his 
martyrdom. 

He had had a shock that turned all his briskness into 
exalted humbleness, for Miss Beulah’s light-swimming 
eyes were raised to the clouds with worshiping exaltation; 
her low voice was intense with the happiness of the 
Colony’s finding a place where they could be free and 
“real.” Her hands, smooth-finished as enamel, touched 
his arm to herald the sea vista of silver-and-blue water, 
edged with gold-green downs. He finally got it through his 
head that this girl, whom he took very seriously, actually 
believed in the Colony, which he had despised. 

As suddenly as though the touch of her fingers were a 
charm, he found the Colony—peanuts and linen gowns and 
all—a highly important and interesting discovery. He had 
been quizzing her about the small meanness of the 
colonists’ cottages and the grandeur of the professor’s new 
home; he had cynically learned that the Colony members 
gave one-tenth of their fortunes to the Colony. But now 
he stopped, threw back his head, expanded his huge chest, 
and drew in all the exhilaration of the sea breeze, while he 
volunteered: - 

“Well, it really is a beautiful place here—by golly! I’m 
more used to Washington Street; but there is some- 
thing ——”’ 

‘Something won-derful!”’ 

“Yuh! Wonderful! Sea and landscape —— Say, is 
there any good fishing here?’ 

“T really don’t know; but ——” Miss Beulah flung out 
both her arms. Her baggy sleeves fell away and her arms 
shone bare and exquisite. “‘We are fishing for human 
souls!” she cried. ‘Don’t you know the city transforms 
people into machines—into machines for digesting meat 
and doing silly, useless work? We want tomake them free.” 

Packard trembled “Y-yes!”’ like an awed small boy. 
He wanted to kiss her hand. His regular rule for handling 
women customers—“Kid every chicken you meet’’— 


‘seemed unutterably sordid in her presence. He stammered 


and drew in a full breath again. 

“Don’t you feel tired and useless first thing in the 
morning?”’ she demanded. 

“Why, yes; don’t you?” 

“Never!” 


October 2, 1915 





“Wish you’d show 
me the trick.” 

“Nature hasshown 
you the trick. It has 
given us the sea and 
the air and the nour- 
ishing vegetables.” 

“T wish it’d given 
me you to show me 
how.” 

“Perhaps it has.’ 

“Would you show me the trick if I stayed down here?” 

She flushed. Uneasily: ‘‘Why — why, if I could. But 
it’s—it’s Professor Tonson who shows us all.’ 

“Oh! Him! I’d rather have your version.” 

“T’m only a silly child, compared with him. It’s he who 
has the Guidance, in Revelations that tell us what the 
Colony shall do—the Natural Food, and all.” 

“Yes,” said Packard meekly—two hundred and six 
pounds of meekness that moved its feet carefully and tried 
to look like a gentle lover of Natural Food who preferred a 
lunch of Brussels sprouts to roast beef any day. 

They sat on a dune looking to sea. Sometimes she was 
a very mature person who awed him by scraps of knowledge 
about metaphysics. Sometimes she was an eager girl who 
whispered “‘Look! Oh, look!” when a plover ran along the 
shore. The wind blew her grotesque garment into delicate 
lines and her bobbed hair fluttered constantly. She cried: 

“Have you a bathing suit? No? Wouldn’t you like a 
swim? It would give me an excuse! I’ll get the professor 
to lend you one.”’ 

She herself changed to a coquettish garment of silk with 
a flounced skirt and a quite un-Natural bow of coral-hued 
satin. She led him plunging out into the surf, her white 
shoulder muscles flowing like ripples on an inland stream. 
As they breasted a breaker together he suddenly—and 
apropos of everything—knew that he was in love with her. 
And that love stood the test of her taking him to the pro- 
fessor’s last class for the day—a class in the Hydraulics of 
Natural Food—and to the Colony supper, an original 
combination of old string beans and new corn mush. 

An hour afterward, as he sat down to an English mutton 
chop and other things not included in Natural Food, at the 
Santequisset Inn, he kept shaking his head and muttering: 
“Well, I’ll be darned!’’ And when his calm was so shaken 
that he was diverted from his fascinated interest in food 
and expectant of being darned during meals, then he was 
stirred indeed. 

Mr. Packard, broker and constructor, builder of castles 
in Spain, in the air, on sand and on tidal flats, had ideals. 
They were mostly filed away under “I” in back files 
covered with dust; but the thought of Beulah, his vision of 
the flame of life as it flickered in her eyes, represented to 
him those ideals. He saw her as a victim of the professor’s 
Revelations; but, for the first time in his years of selling 
shacks to people who wanted to get near to the primitive, 
he was willing to admit that there really might be some- 
thing interesting in the life of barren shores—and more 
barren suppers. 

More and more the decorative ladies who had cheered 
his city bachelor life seemed shoddy beside Beulah, after 
that day. He motored to the Colony once a week or 
oftener. The life there came to seem almost reasonable. 
He even felt satisfaction when the Colony membership 
grew to thirty—thirty lean gentlemen and agitated old 
ladies—and he did not protest so very violently when the 
professor broke Beulah’s heart by making her change her 
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ilk bathing suit for a garment that looked like a holland 
ummer covering for a large chair. He had caught from 
eulah her faith in the Colony. 

She, the daughter of a dreamy New Thought clergyman, 
ad all her life been accustomed to take cobwebby theo- 
ies seriously, and on her father’s death had become the 
ieutenant of Professor Tonson. Emotions, enthusiasms, 
sheories, trust, were to her real things. She never grinned 
hen she read in New Thought magazines the advertise- 
nents of gentlemen who offer for an insignificant sum to 
ure baldness by Thought Power, or to initiate you into 
-ecently discovered mysteries of the Tibetans that will 
nerease your bank account and keep your cook from leay- 
ng. She could not convert Mr. William Packard to her 
theories, but she did convert him to a belief in herself. 

















On an October day, when the line of silver poplars and 
sottonwoods that shouldered across the hills back of the 
Colony was high-colored, when the sea breeze had an 
antrancing nip, and ducks hurled across the sky, and the 
course tide roared on the bars of Gosnold’s Rip, Packard 
sat beside her on the dove-gray sands. His tie was as gay 
as of old, but he wore black sneakers and khaki trousers 
smeared in crosshatchings with motor-boat grease. _ 

His voice was not flippant, but quiet with friendship and 
a deep affection more genuine than any feeling he had known 
before in his bustling life. ‘“‘Well,’’ he said, “I guess our 
party’s all over now. Buildings are done.” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“And I’ll have to go back to the city.” 

“ee Yes.’ 

“Well, Beulah, it’ll be kind of too bad to leave Je 
“Yes: when you are coming to understand our sim- 
plicity here es 

“Yes; but Iwish you could see Boston. Befine! Art gal- 
leries and opera and music and stuff—and, say, it wouldn’t 
hurt you to be comfortable for awhile! You'd enjoy it here 
all the more when you got back.” 

“Yes; but the sea ——” 

“Yes; but the streets y 

“Yes; but Oh, Bill, you aren’t going to go back and 
stay, and lose all the simplicity here, and lose—lose 43 

“Lose you?”’ He stopped fencing. “No, 
no; I won’t! Why, you absurd littleness, 

I could hold you in one hand and I could 
put one finger round your neck, and yet 
already you’ve become my boss. Will you 
marry me if I come here and live? I——” 

Sy eget 

He picked her up and cradled her in his 
arms. For an instant their lips blurred 
together as the waves met and blurred with 
the sands. Holding him off, she said, lucidly 
and quaintly asa child talking to a beloved 
uncle: 

“Come, then; we’ll get Professor Tonson 
to marry us this afternoon according to the 
rites, and then we’ll drive right down to 
Orleans and be married again—to make it 
legal.” 

“Tthis afternoon! Why, little girl, don’t 
you want to be engaged for a while? Why, 
gee, I’ve never heard 4g 

“Oh, no, Billy. You see, I’ve had a course 
in Conversion of the Worldly-Minded to 
Higher Thought; and the professor taught 
us that when a man yields to the Natural 
Force of Love he’ll be willing to follow the 
Clearer Feminine Light of the Woman— 
at first. But then he’ll get old-minded, 
and want to go back to his worldly Spirit 
Habits and still try to keep his love; so he 
must be shown the way while there is yet 
light.” 

“Well, gee, honey, I thought a business 
man would be able to put it all over this 
Higher Thought bunch; but you win.” 

“Oh, yes, dear,” she said serenely. “I expect to man- 
age you, as a humble aid to the professor, until you get 
trained in the Higher Life. Come, child!” 

She sprang from his lap. Her spring was like the 
swallow’s darting flight along the sedge grass. She took 
his hand and led him toward the Colony. . They 
crossed the long flat sickle of beach; they stumbled up 
through the loose sand and the tangled brown selvage of 
grass roots to a dunetop; they were outlined against the 
angry sky—her hair blowing out like the delicate filaments 
of mist that were flicked along with the storm clouds. 
They turned back to face the sea and his arm was about 
her, his chin was high. Then she took his hand again. 
He followed her like a meek but enormously overgrown 
boy and they disappeared beyond the dunes. 

Two pearly-breasted terns, flying in from sea, preened 
themselves on the sand and watched the vanishing lovers. 

“Haw!” laughed one raucously, hoarse-noted as the 
surf. “There go two fools! Doesn’t it make you landsick 
to see a fifteen-foot horse mackerel trying to play with 
a herring—like that?” 




















“You're a fool—and a young fool!” said the elder tern. 
“All you know yet is food. Don’t you understand that 
every one laughs at lovers because a laugh is the tenderest 
thing in the world? Come on! The sperling are running.” 


It was not only that his simple taste preferred a steak 
sprinkled with mushrooms to a tulip-bulb salad, but, 
furthermore, Packard considered it an insult that Pro- 
fessor Tonson should lecture him on the merits of the 
beans that he himself had raised. Oh, Packard—Brother 
Packard—had raised the beans, all right! For seven 
months now he had been a tremendously married member 
of the Nature and Guidance Colony, and he had brought 
those beans up by hand, according to the Montessori 
method. 

He had fed them and watered them and called them 
religious-sounding pet names, and almost dandled them on 
his knee.and taught them Chopsticks on the piano. He 
had weeded them daily—he knew nothing about botany 
and he could not have told you the Latin name of a single 
weed, but he had little names of his own for every one of 
them. There was the bunch of casual grass that stuck to 
the ground like your last stamp to a misdirected envelope. 
There was the flat, sneaky weed that sprawled like a fawn- 
ing dog, with a lying and treacherous smile on its shiny 
leaves, and had to be yanked out by hand. 

Clad in a straight linen robe and sandals, and a Peter 
the Hermit haircut, with his poor patient desk-trained 
back contorted to a stoop, his tender neck slowly broiling 
to one red smear of unhappiness, Packard had weeded, 
and weeded, and weeded—he, the immaculate, whose 
diagonally striped ties, and club-barber haircuts, and mani- 
cured nails, and suits with a faintly distinctive pattern, 
once had made him as sleek as a newly groomed race 
horse! Now he had actually got used to his incredible 
linen Colony robe, which flapped witha sneaky sheepishness 
about his plump ankles. 

He had been so wistfully good. He had not made one 
sign of wanting to beat the professor; he had not quarreled 
with him—well, had scarcely quarreled with him at all. 
But now, when the professor came nickering round at 
Colony supper, suave among the workhouse-gray benches 





“Oh, Yes, Dear,’’ She Said Serenely. 
You Get Trained in the Higher Life"’ 


“] Expect to Manage You Until 
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and bare tables; when he praised the succulent bean as 
though Packard had never even heard of a bean before, 
Packard growled: ‘“‘Y’ ought to weed them!” And under 
the shelter of the table he bent a fork double. The pro- 
fessor merely smiled and flowed away. 

After supper the colonists were instructed to retire to 
their cottages for Instructive Reading. Though he had not 
become particularly instructed, Packard had obediently 
read several pounds of books about Spirit Impulses and 
about sages who lived a long while ago and wore beards. 
The books all sounded so much alike that Packard would 
unintentionally skip from Yogi Trance, on page 223, to 
Navajo Concentration, on page 226, without knowing he 
had missed anything in between. And he had kept himself 
from smoking, though every ten minutes during the eve- 
ning a bright realization would come to him that he wanted 
something new and exciting, and wanted it right now—and 
that something new would always prove to be the same old 
thing, a smoke. 

The women sat across from the men in the Hall. 
Packard hastened across to where Beulah’s silken hair and 
the lovely little curve of her chin were brilliant amid the 
discreet gray of earnest old women. As he approached her, 
as she looked up like a white verbena blossom tilted by a 
breeze, the resentment that he belonged to this ridiculous 
Colony left him, and his smile was radiant when he 
whispered: 

“I’m going out to try and meditate on the dunes. 
right home.” 

His whisper was a vocal caress; but he was lying, 
passionately, devotedly, for Packard was not as yet in such 
a state of Natural Grace that he really cared much for 
sitting on a damp dune and meditating about the ethics of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. He was not going to go out and try to 
get into any such state of grace, either. He was going to 
have a smoke. And he concealed his vile object from his 
wife partly because he did not want to hurt her feelings and 
partly because—oh, any married man will understand! 

He carted his huge form out among the dark dunes as 
delicately as a lone lorn fern frond, lest he be discovered by 
chronic Meditators and be invited to join in a real Medita- 
tion bee. He stole into a clump of pines and laurel and 
scrub oak—and luxuriant poison ivy, which gratefully 
parted to make it easy for him to get right into the 
midst of it—and after cursory fumbling reached his new 
hiding place for a box of one thousand cigarettes and 
two thousand matches, his last thoughtful purchase 
before taking a year’s leave of Boston and his business. 
He felt in a nonexistent trousers pocket for a match 
safe he no longer carried. He took a match from the 
box, and as he scratched it on his shiny linen robe he 
mourned: 

“This is a of a pair of pants for a Pride’s Cross- 
ing Club man to wear! Gee, the prof might let us wear 
pyjamas, anyway!” 

He clumped toward the cubicle they called home, 
with its sparse furniture and the Futurist paintings that 
appealed to Colony taste. But he forgot his troubles 
when he found Beulah in the golden’silk kimono which 
was her only remaining vanity; when they curled to- 
gether in the armchair. 

Everything has a symbol—at least if you live in a 
Nature and Guidance Colony. If beans were the symbol 
of the day that the historian has just chronicled, then 
of the following day twain were the symbols—fog and 
a cow rampant on a field slippery. 

At five-thirty A. M., the hour at which the well-to-do 
Mr. Packard, of Boston, had been wont to turn over in 
bed for three more hours of conscientious slumber, the 
Colony always rose and had a unanimous, though not 
necessarily enthusiastic, swim before breakfast — call 
it breakfast. This morning of fate a fog like a snow- 
storm hid the world, presaged vague dangers Out 
There, crept through clothing, and chilled the colonists 
until they shivered and moaned as they hesitated out 
of warm beds. A foghorn down on the Point moaned 
like an orphaned calf at such regular in- 
tervals that Packard kept listening for its 
recurrence as he put on his damply stiff 
robe instead of his bathing suit. The 
robe felt like a new towel used as a 
washcloth, but it was divinely preferable 
to a bathing suit this morning. 

“Thank the Lord, we won’t have to 
go swimming anyway!” he sighed to 
the nose-tip of Beulah—the only part 
of her that had as yet dared to slip out 
of the pillow into which her head had 
snuggled. 

“Yes!’’ she said devoutly, and bur- 
rowed again. 

Packard went to stand on their door- 
step. He wrapped a table covering about 
his shoulders. He felt like a man catch- 
ing a three A. M. train for the first time in 
his life as he stared at the bleary fields and 
the blanket of mist. He wanted to smoke. 
He wanted to devour beefsteak and coffee. 


Be 
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And, with a longing that passeth the understanding, he 
wanted to go back to bed. 

A suspicion of abominations and treachery chilled him 
still more. Down the row of cottages came Professor Ton- 
son in a bathing suit, his lanky shanks of a gristly bareness 
beyond any ordinary white and rounded nudity. And the 
colonists were falling in behind him. Packard tried to pre- 
sent an impersonation of an influential and cheery broker 
as he called: 

“Guess it’s too foggy for a swim this morning—eh, 
professor?”’ 

The professor retorted: 

“Certainly not! I have a Revelation that, no matter 
what the weather is, we must not give up our communion 
with the strength of the sea. Quit ye like men; be strong! 
Into your bathing suit at once, brother!” 

The stringy-necked men and women who followed the 
professor, like a string of broken-down horses with the 
springhalt, all sniffed at William Packard’s towering 
beef as though they did not really care so very much for 
quitting them like men, but, anyway, they were stronger 
than this lump. The flapping scarecrows disappeared into 
the fog like a fantastic chorus recruited from soggy Novem- 
ber cornfields. 

The fog hid the shore, hid even the dunes; but Packard 
could fairiy feel the sea. He was sure that it had never 
been so wet as it was that morning. He turned back into 
his house, looking for sympathy from Beulah. He was 
going to encourage her to stay in her comfortable nest and 
defy the professor; but he found her already struggling 
with the canonical Colony bathing robe for women—her 
ivory shoulders, like those of a priceless statue, partly 
covered with snuff-colored denim. 

“Why, Billy, you must hurry! 
professor?” she said wonderingly. 

Finally, his bathing suit had not dried properly over- 
night. It was probably the clammiest thing in the fog- 
swathed unhappy universe. 

On the shore, gray, weary waves rolled from under the 
gloomy curtain of fog, and nearer now was the foghorn’s 
yawping warning that perils innumerous were lurking out 
there. 

He plunged into the breakers like a whale and splashed 
a good deal to show that he was not afraid; but he was 
afraid, and when he came dripping out his heart was no 
longer God’s little garden, but weedy with resentment 
against Beulah and hatred for the professor. 

It was as he sat at a breakfast of corn chips, milk of a 
faint lavender hue, oat cakes, and nice sugared hot water to 
take off the chill of the swim, that Packard realized he 
almost hated Beulah, too, as she absorbed the long dron- 
ing observations on the Symbolism of Mist with which the 
professor made breakfast jolly and gay. Her devotion to 
the professor threatened to destroy the sacred tenderness 
and respect for her that was his religion. He had to get 
her away from here if love was to survive. . . . And inci- 
dentally he wanted a breakfast table with a silver coffee- 
pot and fatly sentimental buttery muffins, and a Beulah 
who, just risen, would praise her big 
brave boy for having dared to go out 
and swim in the fog. 

Clearly though Packard saw the 
danger to their love, he forgot it in 
the early afternoon, during the affair 
of the cow. 

He was sent out to fetch a cow, 
which had been grazing in an upland 
pasture. As he crossed the rolling 
moors; as he saw the colored hill- 
sides with their patches of lichen- 
green and rose, and a yellow like the , 
essence of sunlight; as he gazed over “7 / 
a sea that was clear of fog now and 
shone in dark blue waves, with a 
schooner on the far sky line—Pack- 
ard was happy. He trotted uphill 
without a trace of the smoker’s feeble 
panting. He felt as strong as a loco- 
motive; his blood ran gloriously; he 
laughed ‘with well-being. 

Then he realized that a curious 
itching between his fingers had been 
bothering him more and more all 
day. He stopped and spread his fin- 
gers wide, and his massive face puck- 
ered with childish discontent. He 
was poisoned with poison ivy. 

Occasionally scratching one hand 
with the other, he trudged up the next 
hill. In his eyes the ocean now shone no more than a pile 
of musty hay. His trusting heart had been deceived again. 
So he came like sulky Achilles to where the cow grazed; 
and, flourishing a rope halter, he growled at the animal: 

“Come here, you son of a mush-faced rabbit!” 

The cow turned and slumped gently away. It seemed 
to suppose that it was a colt in a pasture. It stopped now 
and then, and with its ludicrous hoofs coyly patted the 
earth before humping itself on again. Packard was too 


Didn’t you hear the 


much engaged in paddling after it, in shaking his big red 
fist and bellowing illimitable curses, to see a silent-running 
motor car stop on the State Road, at the farther side of 
the field. 

His name was called. He stopped. In the car were two 
brokers he had known in Boston. They were smoking large 
cigars; they were wearing hats like chorus men in a Palm 
Beach musical comedy; they looked insultingly well-fed; 
and they were accompanied by two girls of the sort who 
had always sighed ‘“‘Oh, Mr. Packard!” at him. 

He turned away in dignity. He paid no attention to 
their shouts. He—William Packard, who had stalked 
down Tremont Street looking every man in the face—hid 
in a patch of weeds until the motor car had driven away. 
And for hours he fancied he could still smell the incense of 
those large Olympian cigars, still catch some aroma of the 
biggest steak in the world, simply wallowing in onions. 

And he still had a cow to catch; in fact, any time 
during the next half hour it might truthfully have been 
noted that he still had a cow to catch. 

When he reached home, expecting Beulah to comfort 
him, she was in tears. . . . A female neighbor, a lady 
of more ideals than bosom, had complained to Professor 
Tonson that Beulah’s pet vice, the silken robe she wore 
for Packard, was a Stumblingblock; and the professor had 
had a Revelation that Beulah must give it to be sold for 
the Nature Gospel Fund. 

Packard began: 

“Why, the rotten old scoundrel! I’ll make him give 
back your pretty. I’ll make him eat ——” 

Beulah interrupted in a manner of horror: 

“Bill! You are sacrilegious!’’ 

He went to sit on the miserable pine doorstep and brood 
of a future in which his beloved would drive him away by 
her childish faith in Predigested Nature. The fog was 
again creeping over dune and sea. 

It was an hour before their supper, and it was Thursday. 
Thursday supper always consisted of lentil chops, chicory 
salad and lukewarm coffee substitute, a repast that could 
scarcely be trusted to make him to leap like the young roe 
or the dancing doe, with Optimism Invincible, or any of 
the other standard brands of optimism in which the 
professor dealt. 

He could not stand it, he felt. And he would not stand 
it! But the awe of love was on him; he was afraid to kick 
Beulah’s idol. He would never be able to revolt if he 
hesitated for one single minute. He made himself lumber 
up from the step like a great brown bear unwillingly rising 
from a blueberry bush. He trotted through the sneaking 
fog, his linen robe rustling against his legs. 

As he ran he had a joyous vision of finding Professor 
Tonson secretly enjoying a steak or a smoke; of exposing 
him; of breaking up the Nature Colony; of returning to 
Boston with Beulah; of eating all the chops between 


Brockton and Portland in one enormous gorge, during 
which he would laugh at the professor—but he found the 
professor beautifully meditative and reading Bergson’s 
His mustache shone with silver. 


Creative Evolution. 
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He was a saintly sight. His poise was so perfect that 
Packard felt like an iceman. 

“Say, I want to see you!”’ he said. 

“And you do, brother,’’ beamed the professor. 

“Say, you! Look here! Whatyuhmean by 

“Ah! The little matter of Sister Beulah’s vain gauds?’ 

“T don’t know anything about her gods, and don’t 
spring that mystic dope on me again. D’yuh hear?” 

The professor and Packard were equally aghast at the 
snarl with which the last words came out. It was as 
though the old Bill Packard, the unredeemed, had come | 
stamping in, seized the conversation and shaken it by its 
ratty neck. Packard expected to be answered with a flood of 
the professor’s contempt. He would bluffit out. He tried 
to remember how much stronger than the professor he was 
He stood big and red and fist-clenched—feeling like a fool 

But the professor answered timidly: 

“Very well; I’ll r-r-r-return the robe at once, 
Packard.” 

“Oh, you will, eh? Say, do you know what you’re 
going to do next? You’re going to have a Revelation that 
Beulah and me are to return to Boston and eat meat and 
smoke our—smoke my head off! You’re going to have one 
of the overpoweringest Revelations you ever had that what 
Beulah needs is—oh, music and all that highbrow stuff— 
or darn near anything else that she can’t find outside the 
city. Get me, Tonson? If you don’t feel symptoms of 
that Revelation coming on pretty quick sudden, I’m going 
to beat you till your right ear and left foot change places!”” 

Packard banged his fist on the professor’s light reading 
table as once he had banged it on desks and things in 
offices. The table split in twain. The professor put his 
hand to his breast. Again Packard roared: 

“T’ve been getting into very decent ringside shape, and 
if—you—don’t—have—that— Revelation ——” ! 

“But if I do?” piped the professor with the voice of a 
much smaller and less dignified man than himself. 

“Tt’ll be worth five hundred dollars to you!” 

“Tl take you!” said the professor. ‘If it wouldn’t be 
too much trouble for you to make out just a little memo. of 
that agreement? Of course, my dear friend, if the Revela- 
tion isn’t granted to me the agreement’s off; but if it does. 
come - 

“‘D’you find you feel any Telepathic Premonitions of its _ 
coming, heh?” 4 

“Why, seriously, I think I do,” said the professor ‘with 
quiet gravity. 

Packard scribbled the agreement and handed it ovell 
with a curt: 

“Here y’are.” 

“Thanks! Say, Packard, what the devil made > 
you take so long in coming down to business?” q 

“D’you mean to say I could have bought out Beulah | 
and me any time?” 





B-Brother 





| 
“Why, sure!” 
The two men grinned at each other. 4 
“Have a cigar?” said the professor. { 
As they both lighted up the professor continued: 4 


“By the way, of course I know. 
you’re planning to do me out of the 
five hundred dollars you’ve agreed to, _ 
and probably you could do it. And — 

T’ll tear it up if you’ll put three i 
thousand dollars into stock in my — 
plant here. Paid eighteen per cent — 
last year. See the books if you . 
want to.” { 

“You’reon!”’ said Packard. “Give f 
you a check any time—after the — 
Revelation. Say, make the Revela- — 
tion so it won’t hurt Beulah’s feel-_ 
ings, you know—so’s the poor kid’ll 
really be glad to go to Boston, you 
know.” 
“Oh, sure!” } 
“Say, prof, when you come up to 
town, how about a little dinner, eh? © 
Like dinner at the Victorian?” 

“A’ right! Gladto. And I’m due | 
in town pretty soon, Packard. I’m 
about at my limit on vegetables.” 

“Say, old hoss, I got a hunch! — 
Wouldn’t we make a little on the side 
if we opened a sort of summer Chau- 
tauqua here?” y 

“Not a bad idea,” blandly con- — 
sidered the professor. ‘Be willing to 
go in on it?” 

“Sure!” ‘ 

“We'll talk it over. Anything I 
can do for you after I get the Rey- 
elation?” 

“Yes, by gum, there is! You can 
give me a pair of pants.” 


When he first returned to Boston 
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Eight Months Ago There Was No Hopewell—Just a Fragrant Pine Woods; To-day it is a 


ERSIKOS read his Greek newspaper by the fitful 
P glare of an oil lamp. The yellow flame flared and 

black smoke blew into his face. He choked, spat on 
the restaurant floor and kept on reading a Georgia lynch- 
ing story. Living the story, Persikos fancied himself a 
fighting hero—a sweep of his arm sent the lamp crashing 
to the floor. Instantly the flame licked up to the thin pine 
partition. The crowd started to its feet, brushed aside 
tables, smashed chairs and fought to the door, flung out 
into the dusty street and cool night air—Greeks, Italians, 
negroes, broad-shouldered Virginians. 

“Boys, will you-all help out?” called the owner of a 
dry-goods store in the path of the flames. Men shoved 
into the store, snatched packages, boxes, barrels, and 
heaped them in the street. 

Looting started. A purple waist attracted the color 
sense of a negro. He jerked it out of the ankle-deep dust 
and ran. A Virginian fired the first shot; six or eight 
followed in spattering fire, but the looter got away. A 
third shack was burning and a fourth, as flimsy, catching 
fire. Windows all along the line were being battered out 
and mattresses, filled bureau drawers, bedding and bagged 
pilloweases were piled in the street. Another negro tried 
to snatch away asombrero. He crumpled under the swift 
blow of a revolver butt. Three self-appointed guards 
drew their revolvers and backed the crowd to the center 
of the street; groups of men, some with rifles, gathered 
round the chattels. 

Property protection developed into spasmodic fire from 
rifle and revolver along a dead line running through the 
middle of Railroad Avenue. 

Looting was under control, but the fire spread among 
the pine tinder shacks. Through the woods, from the 
Works, men were frantically coupling sections of hose. 
Would it reach? 

“Jus’ our firs’ little fire, suh!’-—a few weeks ago in 
Hopewell, Virginia. 


High Pay at the Guncotton Mill 


OPEWELL, an American war town, raw by-product of 

the demand in France, Flanders and Russia for shells, 
shells, and more shells, quick in growth, crude, lawless as 
a mining camp of forty-nine, is still as hysterical over itself 
as Goldfield ever was. 

Eight months ago there was no Hopewell—just a 
fragrant pine woods; to-day a town of twenty thousand— 
forty thousand expected by December. There isa Midway, 
extending a mile and a quarter along the railroad siding, a 
triple row of shanties, tents, galvanized-iron sheds, shacks. 
Much rebuilding after the first fire was done with charred 
joists and supports. One house on Railroad Avenue, when 
the first poker party is held in the back room, will surely 
break from its moorings and tumble into the gully behind. 

Men work day and night building more shanties, more 
shacks, more tent floors and rough pine barracks. A street 
is laid out one day, the next is “‘building,’”’ and the third 
“finished.” Hopewell is theatrical in the glaring sun- 
light. Its lumber piles so quickly become houses, with 
false second-story fronts, but practical doors and windows. 
Carloads of window frames are shipped to Hopewell, with 
glass already in place to break with flying bottles or poker 
chips. 

A year ago it was a flag station on asiding built especially 
for a small guncotton plant on the Petersburg-City Point 
branch of the Norfolk and Western Railroad—a dangerous 
factory, isolated in several hundred acres of timberland, a 
spot selected for seclusion, protected by Fortress Monroe, 
with extensive tidewater frontage on the James River, 
eighty miles from Norfolk; a siding built apparently to 
break the monotony of rails, cinders, ties, and flat, fought- 
over country in the desolate part of Virginia. 


Eight months ago a second munitions plant was built; 
a third is now under construction. An eight-foot barbed- 
wire barricade is strung round the property and guards 
with revolvers and riot sticks are stationed at the gates. 
The powder plant within the inclosure works day and 
night, seven days a week, in three eight-hour shifts, making 
guncotton. There are continuously seventeen thousand 
men on the fluctuating pay rolls. 

A year ago there was but one train a day on the branch 
line to City Point—a combined white, Jim Crow and bag- 
gage car, hauled by a tired locomotive. A few crates and 
gunny sacks for the Norfolk boat and a bare score of 
passengers were carried each day. It was a stagnant 
branch, scarcely worth the old steel of its rails. Every- 
body on the line was tired: the passengers were tired; 
employees were tired, so weary they thought they deserved 
more pay. The tired train crew asked the superintendent 
formore pay. He offered them the track, train, equipment, 
and profit and loss of the line from Petersburg to City 
Point as a gift. Conductor, engineer and fireman figured 
it out among themselves—and refused, with thanks. 


Next Time He’ll Use a Toothpick 


“FTHEN how can we raise wages?”’ wearily asked the 
superintendent. The matter was dropped as a hope- 
less situation. 

To-day this strip of track probably pays better dividends 
than any other section of the railroad. Every day two hun- 
dred and fifty freight cars run to the plant, and within the 
shunting yards there are now more than fifty-one miles of 
track. Freight traffic has become so heavy that the fifty- 
six-pound rails have been replaced by rails weighing eighty- 
five pounds to the yard. Where one passenger coach carried 
a score, now seven trains, pulling in all seventy-five coaches, 
carry over four thousand every twenty-four hours. 

Eight months ago the top price for land in Hopewell was 
sixty dollars an acre; it was a thousand dollars an acre in 
July. Men and money have made Hopewell—Hopewell 
is eager for both. 

Highty per cent of the men working in the powder plant 
are Greek and Italian. The rest are American— Virginians 
most of them, fromsmall towns and from Richmond. Four- 
fifths of these men live in the barracks of the company’s 
town, outside the stockade. Forty-eight laborers sleep in 
each shanty in three tiers of bunks, with straw mattresses. 
Skilled workmen who have been with the company six 
months or more and who sign for three years’ service are 
eligible for a company’s house. They pay from six to ten 
dollars a month rent and live with their families in a 
bungalow colony. Houses overlooking the river are com- 
fortable and attractive. This is a boom town, with law 
and order. There are sidewalks, sewers, a disposal system, 
water mains and electric lights. 

The high pay has drawbacks. The men work under the 
constant scrutiny of inspectors—so-called “spotters” — 
and are always under the surveillance of the one hundred 
and thirty inclosure guards, commanded by Major Syl- 
vester, former chief of police in Washington, District of 
Columbia. Every man is searched for matches on entering 
the gates, in addition to careful inspection of the brass num- 
ber checks that every worker in the plant carries as his 
pass. An Italian was discharged—the penalty for a second 
offense—because he held a match in his hand. ‘I piccama 
teeth!”’ was his explanation; but it did not go. Another 
was discharged when a matchhead was found in the lining 
of his coat. It is a thorough search. 

A carpenter, discharged from the plant, told me how he 
came to be roaming about the Midway with a pocketful 
of money, and displayed it before me to prove his story: 

“T come to a knot in the board—one o’ them regular 
saw-crackers; so I says to my partner—he was hammerin’ 


Town of Twenty Thousand 


a joist—‘Gimme th’ hammer.’ He done it and I knocked 
out the knot and commenced to saw again; forgot t’ hand 
back th’ hammer. ‘What are you goin’ t’ do with my 
hammer?’ he started to say. Along come a spotter—saw 
him idle and no tools; so he tapped him on the shoulder 
and said: ‘Go get your time.’ I come down off th’ 
scaffold t’ fix it up with him; so he says to me: ‘Get your 
time!’”’ 

The inspectors are constantly at work; the inefficient 
or apparently lazy are discharged on sight, as was the 
carpenter, without the trouble of discussion, and this 
shake-up results in the discharge of more than two hundred 
men aday. These men are thrown on Hopewell with money 
in their pockets. They often ‘‘blow”’ it in a single night 
and soon join a construction gang or private contractor, 
shoving up more shacks. There is a line of hundreds 
waiting to take their places in the plant. 

Men get higher pay than most of them have ever 
received. Mechanics are paid forty-two cents an hour; 
bricklayers during the construction get seven dollars and 
sixty-five cents a day; and two men, leadburners, working 
with acids, said, separately, that their daily wage was 
thirteen dollars. The unskilled day laborer makes about 
three dollars a day. All workers are paid by checks, and 
these can be cashed anywhere in Hopewell or Petersburg. 
Signs along the pike between the two towns proclaim how 
easy it is to cash checks at this or that liquor store. Over 
five hundred thousand dollars goes into circulation every 
pay day. 

Five hundred thousand dollars every two weeks let 
loose on a country town strikes like a cyclone. A cloud 
long in forming—it takes a long time to pay off seventeen 
thousand men. Six o’clock comes and the sweep begins. 
The outskirts of the cloud reach the town, a rushing, roof- 
lifting tornado, with a cloud-burst of checks scattering 
right and left, a flood back of it—a cheering, leaping flood, 
flecked with green and gold. It whirls down the Midway 
like a mill race, whirlpools into the side streets and sets 
store shacks, saloons and cabarets rocking. There is a 
rush into the First Chance, Last Chance, Kelly’s Cabaret, 
The Balkan, and the Greek’s restaurant on the corner. 


Traffic Held Up by a Hoedown 


oa ELLO, Tom!” cries a bronzed workman wearing the 
blue-gray uniform of the sulphuric-acid plant. 

The hand is grasped by the friend; they embrace 
comically in the middle of the street like two French- 
men—hug, break away, and jog into the first steps of a 
hoedown. The thick, khaki-colored dust slaps round their 
feet; a crowd gathers to encourage. 

An oxecart with cumbersome, creaking wheels, and ax- 
hewn wagon tongue swinging monotonously, wooden 
yokes chafing the oxen’s sweating necks, comes to a halt 
in the dust. The oxen balk at the edge of the crowd about 
the dancers and will not move. A motor truck, the siren 
shrieking profanely, jams its wide tread up behind. Mule 
teams and a motorcycle are blocked, and a converted 
delivery car, carrying twenty passengers to Petersburg on 
plank seats. Grinning, the dancers pace out the measure 
with added zest while the traffic waits. 

As each motor or team passes the deep dust churns up 
like the outthrow of a snowplow. It hangs in the air 
motionless and powders hatbrims and window sills, fills 
in the grooves of the corrugated-iron rooftops, lays a thick 
brown dust on the edges of signs, and covers the gold balls 
capping barber poles. Above all is this choking, blinding 
dust that silts into the pores and sends the scorching sweat 
in rivulets, while a Virginia midsummer sun sets the store 
fronts and signs of the Midway quivering with vibrant heat. 

The wearing of arms is the index to the lawlessness of 
a community. Until a few weeks ago every third man 
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wore a sagging cartridge belt and revolver at his hip. 
Conditions were chaotic. Crowded gambling tables could 
be found in every saloon and cabaret. 

A drunken Greek reeled down the Midway. The driver 
of a mule team jumped down from his seat, caught the 
Greek by the arm and hustled him off the street into an 
opening between two shanties. He was left there alone 
and dazed, sitting on a pile of shavings. He played aim- 
lessly with the chips and dust. Round the corner of the 
shack came a little towheaded figure in dirty blue gingham, 
trailing behind her on the ground an old demijohn. The 
wicker bottom made curious patterns in the dust. It wasa 
priceless toy. She exhausted her six-year ingenuity in 
making all sorts of dust prints. 

Here was a man playing in the shavings; so she joined 
him, smiling up into his face with complete understanding. 
He tossed a chip to her and she tossed it back. Then he 
saw the demijohn and tore it from her fingers; tilted it to 
his mouth. Not a drop! So, with an oath, he threw 
it spinning into a pile of packing cases and board ends. It 
was all too sudden for the child; and when she burst into 
tears the Greek cuffed her soundly. It had been a mean 
trick—this fooling a man with an empty flagon. He rose 
unsteadily, swayed, caught at a gutter pipe for support, 
and deliberately kicked the little girl. Powdertown is no 
place for children. 

The Hopewell police were invisible. Things are chang- 
ing now. There was a time when men out of work were 
given badges and became policemen, resulting in actual 
skirmishes between armed officers of the law. They were 
dressed in khaki, wore the slouched hat and pocketed shirts, 
carried the old-style forty-five-caliber army revolver, a riot 
stick, and a sandbag, like a gray sausage tied up at the ends, 
sticking out of the hip-pocket flap of their khaki trousers. 
There is a not impossible story of an arrest in a cabaret 
where the officer used all his weapons in quick succession. 
Gambling was public. There was no necessity to hide 
the tables upstairs or back of the greasy bar or partition 





HE young man walked quickly into the room where 
([siieabet Allen sat. It was a beautiful room, ‘‘done,”’ 

as some dreadful persons put it, ‘‘in pure Colonial.”’ 
It was very cozy and old-intimate, and so extremely livable 
that you were sure many generations of nice people must 
have loved to live with such furniture. The little Martha 
Washington sewing table was more than a charming bit of 
mahogany, because the ghosts of the baby-loves of pre- 
Revolutionary mothers lingered about it. The ottoman 
seemed to say: ‘‘You may sit here, as John and Priscilla 
did.’”’ The mirror over the mantel invited you to look into 
it—both of you together—and the table on which the tea- 
tray stood murmured: “‘I remember when they wouldn’t 
pay the tax and there was no tea-drinking forawhile... . . 
She placed me by his bedside with tisanes and cordials after 
the Hessian bullet went through his shoulder.” 

But it wasn’t the furniture, which Mr. Allen had picked 
up from a Fourth Avenue dealer, nor the white splash of 
afternoon sun on the new, old-fashioned rag rug that 
made young Mr. Eversley smile so delightedly; but the 
sight of the girl who sat in the ottoman. 

He became serious and said: 

“To think that you who are you and, therefore, won- 
derful beyond words, find it possible to listen to me!”’ 

She turned her eyes toward him and quickly 
looked away. They were a clean, warm blue 
and very deep, and there was trouble in them. 

He sat down beside her—there was just 
enough room—turned her chin very gently 
toward him and looked at her so anxiously that 
she flung her disengaged arm about his neck. 

“Oh, E-E-Eddie!” she muttered brokenly. 
She made a motion as if to rise, but he very del- 
icately rendered it impossible for her to do so. 

“Did you speak to him?” he said. 

“Yes, I did,” she answered in a voice that 
told him the reason for her sorrow. His face 
again took on a look of anxiety as he asked her: 

“Did I ever make it quite clear to you that 
perfection as applied to human beings is a rela- 
tive term excepting in your case, where it is 
absolute? Did I, dearest?’ 

“T spoke to him,” she said mournfully. 
Then much less mournfully: “I can’t talk to 
you unless I see your face.”” And she drew 
away from him—just enough tosee and beseen. 

““When I see you,” he reproached, “‘I don’t 
want totalk. Suppose fora moment, Elizabeth, 
that Providence, having decided to turn out 
its own masterpiece, had done so before I was 
born. I shouldn’t have known you!” 


in a back room. Everything was running full speed in the 
front rooms and front doors were wide open into the street. 
At some of the cabarets the money piles were watched by 
paid bouncers, who stood in the path of any attempted 
grab-and-get-away. Though heavy stakes were not 
played, there was as much excitement and emotion over 
tens of dollars as though they were tens of thousands. 

The police circulated a kindly notice to gamblers that 
“After July twenty-seventh, in all places where gambling 
paraphernalia of any kind is found, the police officer will 
notify the proprietor to have same moved immediately; 
if found there within twenty-four hours after notification 
the officer will arrest the proprietor. This includes poker 
tables, dice tables, gambling wheels, and so on.” 


Better Conditions in Sight 


OPEWELL is not an incorporated town and no one 

had authoritative jurisdiction. The General Assembly 

in next winter’s session will probably give the town a char- 

ter. Meantime it had to be left to seethe, bubble, boil over, 
and burn by itself. 

For months liquor was sold openly in great quantities 
without permits of any sort, and shipments of liquor were 
made at night from Petersburg to Hopewell in motor 
trucks. Forty Federal licenses have recently been issued. 

Conditions became so rank in Hopewell that the odor 
reached the governor in Richmond. The town was the 
wildest development the old state of Virginia ever saw. 
Its ill fame spread throughout the state. Governor Stuart 
finally called a committee of Hopewell’s newly formed 
Business Men’s League for a conference. It comprised 
the owner of a clothing store, the chief of police, the 
county physician and town druggist, and the editor of the 
Hopewell Daily News, the first and only daily newspaper. 
The Hopewell Daily News says naively: 

It was a case where man faced man; the editor made 
the opening address to the governor and attorney-general 





“For all papa thinks,”’ she retorted, ‘‘you might as well 
not be alive.” 

“Ah, then you did not tell him how nice I am.” His 
voice rang with conviction. 

“Yes, I did. But ——” 

“Forgive me, dear girl, but really you must hereafter try 
to express yourself more intelligently. And whatdid hesay?”’ 

Her resentment, which naturally made her frown while 
he was convicting her 
of verbal ineptitude, 
now made her answer 
his question with a 
subtle vindictiveness. 
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and, in straightforward manner and without a quiver, 
related to His Excellency present conditions. The goy- 
ernor and attorney-general listened attentively, it being a 
trying time for all concerned on both sides. 


The committee had the right to ‘‘quiver.”’ Their sum- 


ming up was: No law; no order; no sanitation; few 
police; uncontrolled, open, brazen licentiousness; much 
money; many men. As a result the governor, acting 
through Circuit Judge West, disbanded the police force 
and arrested the chief of police, a lieutenant of police 
and an Italian on bribery charges connected with gam- 
bling. They were held for the action of the Grand Jury in 
September. 

A substitute police force from the works is now actively 
policing the town. 

Uncovered surface trenches lead from the backs of 
houses into the nearest gully. Drinking water is obtained 
from shallow wells dug for the surface drainage water. 
Flies breed and swarm in countless millions, windows are 
unscreened, and meat and food are uncovered. Some 
arrests have been made where plague spots were worst and 
could easily be corrected. Now they are laying eighteen- 
inch sewer pipes. 

Every day and all through the night the powder plant 
throbs with activity. It glows against the clouds for miles 
like a forest fire. Above the treetops twenty stacks throw 
long trains of smoke across the James. A cloud of sulphur 
fume from the acid stacks blends with the yellow nitric, 
rises slowly, hangs in the air, slides down and spreads out 
into the woods of the Hopewell clearing. It sifts through 
the pine boughs in delicate, blighting tendrils and fragile, 
noisome wreaths, and slinks into the underbrush like the 
reek from a hell pit. 

It enshrouds everything with a fine yellow film. Now 
and again, pushed by a breath of clean air, the pungent 
fragrance of the aromatic pines sweeps off the fumes and 
chases them swirling back in whirlpools among the 
branches, to and fro, like the clouds of battle. 


By Eadwim Lefévre 


ILLUSTRATED Br WILL FOSTER 


“Hesaid ‘No!’” Thensherepeated with relish, as though 
the negative tasted well: ‘“‘‘No!’ That’s what he said.” 

“Of course you instantly advanced what you were pleased 
to regard as arguments. To them what answer did he 
make?” 

“The answer he made to them was ‘Neyer!’” She 
looked at him defiantly. Seven years before in an anal- 
ogous situation she would have added: ‘There, Smarty!” 

“Well, that’s all right,’”’ he said cheerfully. 
“Under the circumstances there is only one 
thing to do.” 

“What?” She asked it apprehensively, 
thinking of an elopement and the nasty news- 
papers. 

“This!’? And he kissed her. 

She shook herself away fiercely. He was all 
contrition. 

“My dear,” he apologized, ‘““you know my 
laboratory work occupies me unduly, and I 
realize I must try your patience at times. For 
instance, only last night after a month’s ex- 
periments I was able to determine the exact 
point of divergence ——’’ 

He paused because she was looking at him 
so interestedly that his love surged mightily 
within him. She remembered with pride—the 
pride of possession—how old Professor Whit- 
comb had told her that Eversley was the most 
promising investigator in his field in the world. 
It was work so purely scientific that she was 
always glad when he took her seriously and 
talked to her as though she were one of his col- 
leagues. 

It showed how much he loved her. 

“Yes, dear,” she said encouragingly. 

His face took on an expression of anxiety. 

“Did I ever tell you that if a kind fairy 
asked me to make a wish I should wish that I 
might be your lover for eternity? Some- 
times,’’ he finished gloomily, “I almost wish 
you were not quite so beautiful.” 

“Silly!” 

“Do you know,” he was speaking very 
seriously now, “‘when I that love you am 
no more I that love you,’ I am certain that 
somewhere in your soul there will remain 
something of this love of mine.” 

He looked at her so much as though he had 
a forevision of his own death and faith in the 
immortality of his love that she said: 

“T-don’t t-talk that way!” 
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“Very well,” he acquiesced; “‘but if we are not to talk 
we must #: 

They did. 

She was the first to speak. 

“Well,” she said in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘since you 
won’t give me up 5 

“And since you ” he interrupted. 

“And since I won’t either, what are we going to do?” 

“Oh, I’ll speak to your father!” he said, with an assur- 
ance that made her look at him doubtfully. Edward did 
not know how obstinate a typical business man could be, 
she thought, saddling upon her father the usual imputation 
of great unintelligence. 

“T thought you were—rather afraid of papa, Eddie.” 

“So I am—afraid of being bored, Elizabeth. He is very 
tiresome. I hope when we are married te 

“T did not mean to overhear,” said a cold voice; “‘but I 
couldn’t help it.” 

Mr. Allen, who had come in not at all stealthily, stood 
before the young couple. He was a man of fifty-five, 
well-built, well-preserved, full of a vigor 
that he appeared to keep under control, as 
though he would conserve it. It gave him 
a look of holding himself in leash, which, 
in turn, made you think of him as though 
perennially about to spring at your throat. 
He never frowned, but nevertheless looked 
as if he always did, because his cold gray 
eyes were full of an incredulity that put 
you on the defensive, even before he 
spoke. 

“T fear I interrupted you,” he continued 
coldly. Anybody else using that tone of 
voice would have scowled like one of 
Howard Pyle’s buccaneers. 

“Yes, you did,” agreed Eversley pleas- 
antly. “I was about to express to Eliza- 
beth my belief that after we were married 
we probably should not see very much of 
you.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Allen imperturba- 
bly. “But I have no idea that you will 
ever marry my daughter.” 

“*T shall be pleased to have you acquire 
that idea, Mr. Allen, with the least possi- 
ble delay. The acceptance of a new idea, 
involving a change in a middle-aged man’s 
mental habits, is a very painful process; 
but grandchildren help greatly.” 

“Are you trying to be deliberately im- 
pertinent?” politely inquired Mr. Allen. 

“No, indeed; but I doubt whether I 
speak your language, Mr. Allen. You cer- 
tainly do not understand mine. I have 
no desire to reform you, but I cannot allow 
you to deceive yourself about my inten- 
tions. Of course, as the father of my 
wife ed 

“Your what?” Mr. Allen frowned this 
time. He could not help it. Before he 
could unfrown, Eversley explained: 

“My wife-to-be. You didn’t let me 
finish. I was about to say that since you 
are Elizabeth’s father I shall place no 
obstacle in the way of your gradual recon- 
ciliation to the eternal verities. Is there 
anything further you wish to ask me, sir?”’ 
Elizabeth’s face wore a look of alarm that 
made Eversley explain sternly: “‘We had 
to have an understanding and it’s just as 
well to have it here and now.” 

“Inasmuch as I haven’t the slightest 
intention of allowing Elizabeth to be your 
wife,”’ said Mr. Allen in his banker’s voice, once more master 
of his facial muscles, ‘‘there is no necessity for any other 
understanding.” 

Eversley laughed. 

‘““Bddie—er—Edward!” remonstrated Elizabeth. She 
had not lived with her father twenty-two years for nothing. 

“J think your mother wishes to see you, Elizabeth,” 
said Mr. Allen very formally indeed. ‘‘Mr. Eversley will 
excuse you.” 

' “Stay where you are, Elizabeth,” said Eversley peremp- 
torily. Mr. Allen’s right fist clenched, and a quite human 
heat filled his gray eyes. 

The expression in Eversley’s own face changed. It 
became determined and his eyes grew alert and cold. 

“Oh!” he murmured. “Have I got to talk to you?”’ 

“T can’t say that your conversation fills me with pleas- 
ure,” said Mr. Allen, still trying to live up to his self- 
assumed réle. 

“You don’t hate it half so much as I do,” Eversley 
assured him, “but I suppose I must. Mr. Allen, people of 
your type of mind take a long time to convince. I would 
not have you fatigue yourself. Have a chair—that one!” 
He pointed to an easy-chair—early eighteenth century. 
He was a psychologist. 

Mr. Allen hesitated. 

















“That one!’’ repeated Eversley, in a tone of voice that 
Elizabeth had never heard. 

Mr. Allen to his own angry amazement presently realized 
that he actually was sitting in the very chair Eversley had 
commanded him to take, listening to the young man, who 
asked him calmly: 

“Now, Mr. Allen, why is it you think that you don’t 
wish me to marry your daughter?” 

“T don’t think it. I know it. My mind is made up.” 

““No mind is ever made up in the way you imply. Psy- 
chologically it is an impossibility. I may say, sir, that if 
you adduce any sound reasons why I should not marry 
your daughter I’ll accept them, and you will never see me 
again.” He paused. Then he finished: ‘‘You have my 
word for this, Mr. Allen.” 

Mr. Allen looked at Eversley and was convinced that 
the young man meant what he said. He was, however, 
annoyed by the consciousness that he had been forced into 
the defensive. But he spoke calmly, for it now occurred to 
him that, after all, marriage was not altogether a matter of 





“‘why Do You Call Him Monkey Expert? He is a Psylo —Psy—Psychologist”’ 


business to these young people, though it certainly was 
to him. “My daughter’s future is something her parents 
must safeguard. I make due allowance for—for youth; 
but we, who are responsible for her happiness and are not 
young, must consider many things.” He paused to let 
youth realize how fair-minded he was. 

“If you will get down to cases, Mr. Allen, we’ll end this 
interview all the sooner. And I take it that would not be 
any more displeasing to you than to me.” 

Mr. Allen controlled himself by an effort and proceeded 
coldly: 

“ Asfar asI can learn your financial resources are scarcely 
adequate 

“T don’t owe a penny to anyone,” interrupted Eversley. 

“That is something,” admitted Mr. Allen with a beney- 
olent nod to show how kindly he was; ‘‘but your income, 
as I gather from your own statements, is not sufficient 
£0 

“To support your daughter in the style to which she has 
been accustomed,” finished Eversley for him. “Elizabeth, 
are you a spendthrift?” 

“No!” said Elizabeth very promptly. 

Eversley turned to Mr. Allen and said politely: 

“Now for your reasons.” 

“But I have just told you,” said Mr. Allen angrily. 





“Oh, no. The other night, when you were asking me 
about my work, you asked me what my instructorship at 
Columbia paid me. I told you. I remember I added I 
meant to be a full professor some day. I’m not quite old 
enough yet. Curious how some people put a premium on 
senility! You were saying, sir?”’ 

“T think there is nothing more to say. You can’t live 
on wind a 

“‘Many men do: Lecturers, insurance solicitors, glass 
workers, opera singers, owners of sailing craft a 

“Tf you have nothing more to say to me I'll consider the 
incident closed.” 

“Right-oh! Elizabeth and I will be married in June = 

Mr. Allen flushed. He had no control over the capillary 
blood vessels of his face. Usually when he said ‘‘No”’ his 
problem was to check entreaties by the simple expedient of 
bowing the negatived out of his office; but this was a dif- 
ferent case. Hence the irritating need to be fatherlike. 

“My dear Mr. Eversley,” said Mr. Allen with a grim 
smile, ‘‘when I say ‘No’ I mean exactly that.” 

“My dear Mr. Allen, there is no ‘No’ 
that isa ‘No’in perpetuity. I am going to 
marry your daughter, first, because I love 
her; second, because she loves me; and 
third, because it is my duty to marry her. 
If you had advanced really sound reasons 
why I should disregard the triple compul- 
sion, I would have gone away, feeling that 
I had risen superior to selfish desires or to 
a mistaken sense of duty. I am young, 
strong, healthy, sane, normal and reason- 
able. What else can you require of a 
son-in-law?” 

‘Business gumption,” replied Mr. Allen 
promptly. ‘‘Common sense, responsibil- 
ity. In your modesty you forgot to add 
that you are a pauper.” 

“But I am not. I am able to pay for 
adequate food. I have comfortable lodg- 
ings, and my progress in my work justifies 
me in telling you that before long I shall 
be a professor. My salary will be enough 
to enable the two of us to live as comfort- 
ably as I alone live to-day. Why, I even 
believe I have a balance at my bank—your 
bank, Mr. Allen, Morningside branch.” 

“How big a balance?” asked Mr. Allen 
curiously. Then he remembered himself 
and looked skeptical. 

“T can’t tell youexactly,” said Eversley. 
He thought a moment. ‘It never inter- 
ested me enough to remember the amount, 
but I shouldn’t be at all surprised if it was 
as much as ” He paused. Mr. Allen 
looked frankly interested; and even Eliz- 
abeth gazed fascinatedly at her lover. 

‘Perhaps as much as a thousand dol- 
lars!’’ announced Eversley triumphantly. 

Elizabeth smiled—it was, of course, a 
jest—but Mr. Allen never turned a hair. 
He said: 

“Tt represents your savings during how 
long a period, Mr. Eversley?” 

“‘Tt doesn’t represent my savings at all. 
It represents what I didn’t need to spend. 
And that reminds me. I don’t expect to 
have any balance when I buy Elizabeth’s 
engagement ring.” 

“Do you expect me to furnish your 
home for you?” Mr. Allen had forgotten 
his glacial imperturbability. 

“Oh, no. I’ve got the furniture. You 
see, my mother used to stay with me, but 
she has moved to California. Herroom willbe Elizabeth’s.”’ 
He looked meditatively at Mr. Allen. Then he half started 
and said sharply: 

“Great Scott, man, you are not the kind that boasts of 
being a good provider, are you?” 

“Tam the kind,” said Mr. Allen, almost choking in order 
not to shout to the young man to get out, “that does not 
desire his only daughter to suffer hardships and priva- 
tions.” 

“But she'll get enough to eat. Moreover, her mind will 
develop along logical lines and she will help me in my 
work. We'll be as happy as it is good for human beings to 
be. Why do we need to have more money than enough? a 

“There will be no trouble if you have money enough,”’ 
agreed Mr. Allen, emphasizing the “‘enough”’ not over- 
delicately. 

“Enough for us might not be enough for you, or for 
young Shaw, or for old Mr. Hagan. I am getting fifteen 
hundred dollars a year 

“What?” shrieked Mr. Allen, horror-stricken. 

“From the university. But I also get six hundred dol- 
lars from my father’s estate. That,” he smiled trium- 
phantly, “makes twenty-one hundred dollars a year!” 

“Twenty-one hundred!” gasped Mr. Allen. It was 
much worse than even he had feared. Why, it was nothing! 
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The reason why a zero is as the skull 
and crossbones to a banker is that he 
always puts the dollar mark before it. 
Think of that and forgive Mr. Allen, 
who had been a banker thirty-five years; 
in fact, he once confessed it to an inti- 
mate. 

“Twenty-one hundred,” retorted 
young Mr. Eversley complacently, for 
he had not seen in Elizabeth’s face the 
struggle between love and dismay. ‘“‘Of 
course I’ll be getting more next fall. 
And I may say that in common with 
some of my colleagues I often have op- 
portunities to earn extra money. I’ve re- 
fused thus far to let outside work interrupt 
my investigations, because I did not need 
more money; but should I incur extra ex- 
pense, of course I’ll make the extra sum 
required.” He said it so confidently that 
Mr. Allen looked at him doubtfully. 

*‘And what is this work that is so much 
more important than providing a comfort- 
able home for a girl used to—er—every lux- 
ury?”’ asked Mr. Allen, as though he were 
inquiring the reason for the corpse of the 
suicide. 

“Trial and error reactions in mammals,” 
answered Mr. Eversley. 

Mr. Allen threw up his hands. 

“‘Tt’s what they call animal psychology,” 
explained Elizabeth proudly. ‘‘Eddie—Mr. 
Eversley has been working on what Watson, 
of Johns Hopkins, persists in calling behav- 
iorism x 

“Dearest!’’ gently said Eversley. 

““Mammals!”” murmured Mr. Allen. 

“Yes. Bankers also are mammals, you 
know. I’ve had my pet monkey, Friedrich 
Wilhelm, in a cage with several of his fel- 
lows. I’ve now separated him from the 
band to see what he does when he is alone. 
In the big cage the monkey will flea-hunt 
and play and swing in the trees, and so on. 
Alone, Friedrich Wilhelm proves conclusively 
by his actions that ——”’ 

“Monkeys!”’ Mr. Allen blinked dazedly 
at young Eversley. 

“My dear sir, in establishing the relation of animal and 
human behavior * 

“And you expect to make a living—at this?”’ 

“Yes, because I am doing it. And the result of my 
observations, applied by an intelligent man to human 
affairs—even to the banking business—can be turned into 
money-making channels.” 

“What?” 

“Well, because you know what twenty of your bank 
clerks in their cages will do, is that a reason why you 
should not try to learn what any one of these clerks will do 
if all alone? You ought to know your clerks better, Mr. 
Allen. Now, I can prove to you fy 

““My dear,” said Mr. Allen to Elizabeth, “thank 
heaven, it is not too late!” 

Eversley laughed. “It is never too late for man to 
acquire knowledge.” 

“Tt isn’t knowledge, it’s good, hard common sense that is 
needed,” said Mr. Allen fiercely. 

“Then you don’t mean money?” said Eversley pleas- 
antly. 

“That’s just what Ido mean. When a man can’t earn as 
much as a hod-carrier, what’s the use of knowing that 
monkeys 4 

“Oh!” said Eversley. “I see. You wouldn’t object to 
what I did so long as I made money at it. Do you know, 
Mr. Allen, I never suspected that was what you were 
driving at? Of course that’s a horse of another color.” 

“Tt’s all a matter of earning capacity,’’ said Mr. Allen 
earnestly, to show he wasn’t sordid. “‘A man’s value to the 
community is measured by his value to himself. His earn- 
ings prove it.” 

‘“‘Pasteur’s experiments saved thousands of millions of 
dollars to the viticulturists and the brewers and the silk 
industry of the world, but he didn’t make money. He 
didn’t care to; but Pasteur, though dead, lives, and nobody 
knows the name of the richest brewer in the world. Money- 
making, Mr. Allen, is not a matter of brains, or even of 
luck, but of desire. Anybody who wishes to make money 
can make it!” ~ 

“Don’t you?” 

“T’ve just told you I didn’t.” 

“Can you?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Of course,” said Eversley with such conviction that 
Elizabeth’s doubts vanished. She turned to her father and 
said: 

“There! He could if he wished to. And I’m glad he’s 
not a money grubber.” 

“Tt isn’t a case of money grubbing, but of depriving you 
of what are necessities to a girl brought up like you.” 














He Showed His Thumb Print to Mr. Allen. 




























Before Elizabeth could retort Eversley said pleasantly: 

“Look here, Mr. Allen, I did not understand your point 
before. You are all wrong about the need of having more 
than enough money. But I am perfectly willing to allay 
your illogical though not unnatural fears. I take it you 
are less concerned with my acquiring a dozen millions 
than with establishing what you would call my earning 
capacity.” 

“T didn’t say my son-in-law must be a millionaire, but 
his income should be sufficient to ——”’ 

“Yes, yes. Excuse me if I interrupt. We won’t discuss 
money making. When you buy for x and sell for x + y 
you get the money making of the ant. No thrill in that. 
And your banking business does not appeal to me either, 
for you must admit, Mr. Allen, that you and your bank do 
not really make money.” 

“What?” exclaimed Mr. Allen. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Eversley evenly. ‘Other people 
and their money make money for you and your bank. 
Moreover, after a man makes money he is confronted by 
the annoyance of having to keep it.” 

“That is a problem that college professors don’t have to 
consider.” 

“No, they are too intelligent. Are you absolutely cer- 
tain that five years from now you will have as much money 
as you have now? But let’s not philosophize. You want 
your son-in-law to be a man who can earn. People who 
have no brains can make money, as you must admit when 
you think of those of your friends who are richer than you. 
The thing is to make it deliberately, premeditatedly, begin- 
ning with nothing—except brains. I am perfectly willing 
now to show you that I really have no wish to make money. 
You consider a million dollars quite sufficient, do you not?” 

“It would probably be enough for all the reasonable 
desires of two young people.” 

“Well, the income of a million at five per cent is fifty 
thousand dollars a year. Suppose I make one thousand 
dollars a week for a year, will:that prove to you that I have 
some earning capacity?” 

“Tf you can earn fifty thousand dollars a year I will 
acknowledge that there is more to the study of mon- 
keys ———”” 

“Of mammals,” corrected Eversley. 

“Of monkeys,” persisted Mr. Allen, ‘than I had sus- 
pected. And if you don’t, you don’t marry Elizabeth.” 

“T’ll marry Elizabeth, anyhow,” smiled young Mr. 
Eversley; “but wait a minute. I don’t propose to make 
money all my life, only long enough to prove to you that 
it’s no accident—say, two years. No; say one hundred 
thousand dollars.” 
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“Well ” began Mr. Allen, unwilling 
on general principles to give in to anyone, 
much less to the young man who had deter- 
mined to become his son-in-law. 

“The one hundred thousand dollars must 
be made within one hundred weeks. When 
I make it I can stop. Now is your time to 
speak up. Isn’t that fair, Elizabeth?” 

Before committing herself to a question of 
fairness Elizabeth said anxiously: 

“‘Hiddie, do you think you can do it?” 

“Sure thing. I take it, sir,’”’ he said, turn- 
ing to Mr. Allen, ‘‘all I need do is to con- 
vince you that as far as money goes you need 
not fear for Elizabeth. But I’ve one stipula- 
tion to make: I shall give my earnings to 
Elizabeth. Then you will give her an equal 
amount. You can even keep it for her and 
let the interest accumulate.” 

“Why should I a 

“Because you are a banker. You can’t 
help it.” 

“No, I mean why do you stipulate that I 
must give Elizabeth anything?” 

“Because by giving it to her and, at the 
same time, putting it out of her power to 

_ give it to anyone else, you will have the 
double pleasure of giving money and of keep- 
ingit. Also, because I’ll try to coax her to 
use the one hundred thousand dollars or more 
she’ll get from me to endow a laboratory at 
the university, over which I expect to preside 
with great dignity and satisfaction.” 

“T must say, Mr. Eversley, that 

“Don’t say it, Mr. Allen. You will get to 
admire me when we meet on the plane of 
money making. There willbe nosecret about 
my operations. You will keep tabs on my 
deposits. Elizabeth will keep my pass book 
here? Now, if you will kindly go away 
Elizabeth and I will formulate my plans. 
You were young once, Mr. Allen,” and he 
bowed dismissingly. 

But Mr. Allen did not leave the room 
until he saw Elizabeth’s right hand reach 
out instinctively for Mr. Edward Eversley’s 
ditto. He compressed his lips and made up 
his mind that in this, his first serious domestic 

problem, he would have a conference with Mrs. Allen. She 

was a negligible factor in most affairs; but she was Eliza- 
beth’s mother and might suggest something. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Allen told him that the Eversleys 
were all right. 

“What do you mean by all right?” 

“Don’t you know that Mrs. Verplanck was an Eversley? 
She’s Edward’s aunt.” 

“Hang it, what’s that got to do with it?” 

“Everything,” said Mrs. Allen composedly. “They met 
at Mrs. Verplanck’s. She told me ——” 

“ec Who? ” 

“Mrs. Verplanck. How stupid you are at times! She 
told me all the family were so proud of Edward. He’s her 
favorite nephew.” 

“But he’s only making fifteen hundred dollars a year.” 

“Well, Elizabeth will have enough for both. I think he’s 
very nice. In fact, I like him very much, and he likes me.” 

“Oh, he does, does he?” said Mr. Allen, with the exag- 
gerated politeness that humorless people consider sarcasm. 

“Yes, he does. I am sure we'll get along very nicely. 
And he certainly loves Elizabeth. I feel very grateful to 
him. You remember I told you last summer I was begin- 
ning to worry about her and young Armitage. Well, 
Edward is the man we have to thank for ending that. You 
see where Jimmy Armitage is now. You never can tell 
about girls. I think Edward’s a darling. And so safe!” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you not only are willing 
but anxious to have Elizabeth marry a penniless—er— 
monkey expert if 

“What are you talking about?” 

“About dear Edward,” said Mr. Allen. 

“Why do you call him monkey expert? He is a psylo— 
psy—psychologist.” 

“He is studying the behavior of monkeys in cages and 
makes fifteen hundred dollars a year at it. Do you expect 
me to provide ——”’ 

“Why, George!” said Mrs. Allen, mildly shocked. “Did 
you expect Elizabeth to have to marry for money? What 
is the use of your working if she is to be unhappy? She’ll 
have her own money. I’m sure Edward never thought of 
that. I don’t think he’d hesitate to marry Elizabeth if she 
were the richest girl in the world.” 

“T don’t suppose he would,” said Mr. Allen grimly. His 
voice and attitude angered Mrs. Allen. 

“T must say,” she said coldly, “‘that you are most 
absurd. If she loves him she will be happier with him than 
with anybody you could pick for her. It is a good thing, 
anyway, for the wife to be financially independent of her 
husband. Edward is a very, very clever chap. He has 
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made quite a name for himself, and his family is—is 
she hesitated, then she finished—‘‘better than yours, or 
mine, for that matter. You needn’t think I’ve been asleep. 
I know all about him. I feel that Elizabeth will be not 
only happy but perfectly safe with him, and it was a great 
relief to me when she told me ——” 

Elizabeth entered quickly. 

“Father, Edward wants to talk to you about his plans. 
Come on, father. He’s waiting!’’ And she took her father’s 
hand in hers and almost dragged Mr. Allen with her. 

Eversley stood up, smiled, and pointed to the chair he 
thought Mr. Allen would find most comfortable. Mr. Allen 
obeyed, but, by doing so very deliberately, managed to 
convey that he was still master in his own house. 

“Tell him, Eddie,” said Elizabeth eagerly. 

It was plain that her confidence in Mr. Eversley was bound- 
less. Also that he and his brains were hers—absolutely. 

“My dear Mr. Allen, I promised you that I would play 
with all my cards on the table face up. Of course you 
realize that the ability to make money does not necessarily 
imply the possession of brains. Darwin had brains. If he 
had wished to make money he would have done so. There 
was Lord Kelvin, who, being Scotch, died rich. Well, I 
wish to demonstrate to you that a man may make money 
by using brains and knowledge, even though that knowl- 
edge was acquired by his observations of—monkeys!”’ 

“Brains may not be necessary in money making,” 
retorted Mr. Allen coldly; ‘‘but for all that the world is apt 
to consider that the possession of money connotes the pos- 
session of brains.” 

“The world is an ass. The huckster is always more 
likely to have a bigger bank account than the scientist; 
but a successful scientist must have brains and a successful 
huckster need not. I can make money out of my profes- 
sion, but I’ll do more: I’ll invent a profession that will 
both relieve distress and make me rich. Does that com- 
bination appeal to you at all?” 

“Tf you will tell me more about it and less about your- 
self I may be able to answer your question,” and Mr. Allen 
looked challengingly at Mr. Eversley. 

“T have decided to become an Exit Finder,” said Eversley 
pleasantly. “‘I expect to be busy enough at it to make more 
than the thousand dollars a week you consider necessary to 
establish the possession of brains, and I’ll leave the money 
in the keeping of your justly famous institution.” 

“Exit Finder?” And Mr. Allen glared angrily. 

“Yes; Exit Finder. When a man gets into a hole he 
finds it hard to climb out of it. You don’t understand?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Tet us say a man is walking along the world’s great 
highway in the direction of success. Suddenly the ground 
caves in, or he stumbles into a care- 
fully concealed deadfall, or into one 
of those pits that life and man’s un- 
reliability dig for the success-seeker’s 
feet. He must find his way out before 
he can resume his journey success- 
ward. There always is an exit some- 
where, but it takes brains always to 
find it. I propose to find the exit for 
the men who can’t see the door they 
should open in order to walk out of 
failure. The exit out of failure is 
more important than the entrance 
into success. Do you see it?” 

“T hear sounds,’ said Mr. Allen, 
speaking so judicially that Elizabeth 
flushed indignantly. 

“Why, father!” she said. “It is 
wonderful!”’ 

“Tdeas don’t die, but men with 
ideas often do—of protracted inani- 
tion,” continued Eversley pleasantly. 
“They could not find the exit! In- 
ventors, writers, railroad dreamers, 
editors, composers, empire builders, 
statesmen— allsorts of men who were 
born to help their fellow men but 
could not, because they did not see 
the way out of the pit into which 
they had fallen.” 

“T see all that; but I don’t see 
you helping them out of their 
_ troubles.” 

“That is exactly the pleasure I 
' mean to afford you, Mr. Aller,’’ said 
Eversley. “‘ You will look on and be- 
hold me in the act of finding exits for : 
people. There will be no mystery about it, because there 
should be no mystery about anything. A mystery is only 
a confession of brainlessness on the part of the mystified. 
Now, it is no mystery to me why Elizabeth loves me. The 
reason is that I love her not only passionately and disinter- 
estedly but also intelligently; of all men I came closer to 
realizing what a girl she is and what a wonderful woman 
she will be. I am grateful beyond words for her love but 
not mystified by it. Isn’t that so, dearest?”’ 

“Tsit?”’ she asked, forgetting that her father was present. 





“You know it,’’ said Eversley, taking her hand in his 
and holding it. ‘‘ Now, since there are no mysteries ——”’ 

“‘Aren’t there?”’ asked Mr. Allen unpleasantly. 

“Have you a mystery that you would like clarified while 
you wait?” asked Eversley seriously. 

“Why, father, what about the bank? Did you ever find 
out why the windows were smashed?” 

“Ah,” said Eversley quickly. “‘Even in your bank you 
need brains, what? Tell me the facts.” 

“There is no need to bring in the bank ——-”’ began Mr. 
Allen loftily. 

“Wait a moment, father-in-law-to-be,” said Eversley. 
‘Was anything printed in the newspapers?” 

“Certainly not,” quickly said Mr. Allen. 

’ “Then it was serious. Therefore it was not an accident. 
Therefore it should not be a mystery. Look here, Mr. 
Allen, you have an opportunity to see if Iam a mere talker. 
Be my first customer. I’lI—I’ll make the fee nominal.” 

“There is nothing to tell ” began Mr. Allen. 

“Tf you don’t I shall,” said Elizabeth determinedly. 

“That comes from being mystified,” said Eversley 
pleasantly. “Even bank presidents will talk to their women 
folk when they can’t answer their own questions. Come, 
Mr. Allen! I’ll pledge you my word to regard your remarks 
as strictly confidential. I may not be your ideal of a son- 
in-law, but after all I am not a rotter.”’ 

“Tell him, papa,” said Elizabeth, frowning. 

Mr. Allen looked at Mr. Eversley. He saw two bright, 
steady brown eyes that looked as if they would understand 
anything. He saw a very well-shaped head and the brow 
of a gentleman. There was strength in the chin and char- 
acter about the entire face. He hesitated. Then he said: 

“There is no reason why I shouldn’t tell you. On the 
ninth of November last, a few minutes after four—it was 
after banking hours, of course—there was an accident to the 
electric plant and all the lights went out. At the same time 
the big plate-glass windows were smashed, not only in our 
bank but in the offices of the Mauna Loa Insurance Com- 
pany across the hall from us. Some explosions followed. 
We—we have never found who smashed the windows,”’ 
Mr. Allen finished. 

“No,” said Eversley, ‘‘but you know why they were 
smashed.”’ 

““How do you know that?” 
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“Obvious. And the newspapers said nothing about it?” 

ce NO 

“By how much was the bank’s surplus reduced?”’ 

“The bank’s surplus and undivided profits, Mr. Evers- 
ley,” Mr. Allen was speaking a trifle angrily, “are over 
nine millions, and there was no important ie 

“Then it was probably under a hundred thousand and 
certainly over ten thousand. Where did they take it from? 
And have you traced any of the stolen notes?” 

“‘T didn’t say anything had been stolen.” 

“Certainly not. Are you going to proclaim your vulner- 
ability to timorous depositors? Of course I know you have 
made a recurrence of that loss impossible. As a matter of 
fact, how much did they get away with?” 

“‘T didn’t say they had taken any ee 

“T said it for you. How much was it? Fifty? Sixty?” 
Mr. Eversley was frowning but his eyes gleamed like a 
bloodhound who has the scent. 

“Sixty-five thousand dollars,” admitted Mr. Allen, 
impressed by the look on the young man’s face. 

“Dark, stormy day?” 

BON ese 

“Then it was an inside job!’ said Eversley positively. 

“What?” shouted Mr. Allen, rising to his feet. 

“Sure thing,” said Eversley coldly. ‘‘It was planned to 
the last detail. It involved at least four people. Outsiders 
would not have waited. The electric light was put out of 
commission at exactly the same time, wasn’t it?”’ 

“c Ves. 

“H’m! Probably did something to the switchboard, so 
that the reserve dynamo could not be used. Their watches 
were synchronized. Windows broken from the inside?”’ 

Mr. Allen was now looking at Mr. Eversley with an 
interest not far from respect. 

““One window was, for the pieces fell outside. But the 
William Street windows were smashed by somebody out- 
side. So were the insurance company’s.” 

“‘Had some of the clerks left for the day?” 

“Yes!” and Mr., Allen looked startled. 

“Of course. Well, the man who actually took the money 
is still working for you. No clews?” 

““No,”’ murmured Mr. Allen. 

“Let me haveit then,’ said young Eversley peremptorily. 

“Why, Edward, he said there was no clews,” expostu- 
lated Elizabeth. 

“T know it,” said Eversley. ‘Mr. Allen, I did not mean 
to be suspicious. I don’t ask for names, or biographical 
data, or the names of the detective 
agencies you have employed. Clews! 
Were the explosions caused by big 
firecrackers?’”’ 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Allen almost 
respectfully. 

“Of course. But clews?”’ 

“Well, we have a thumb print.” 

“T congratulate you. Somebody 
saw the drawer open, probably, and 
wouldn’t let anybody touch it.” 

“How did you know?” 

““T didn’t suspect there was any- 
body with brains at your bank, but 
since there was, what else could he 
do? Got a good print?” 

‘““Yes. We sent for a man 
from a 

“T know. He dusted the surfaces 
and showed you the print. Got a 
photograph of it?” 

“Yes, in my Office.” 

“That’s alll want to know. How 
much will you pay?” 

“Oh, there mustn’t be any pub- 
licity ay 

“Certainly not,’’ said Eversley 
impatiently. “‘You didn’t have to 
say that; but it is worth a lot to you 
to know who did it—and whether 
you should prosecute or not. You 
commit yourself to nothing. I won’t 
even go to the bank if you don’t wish 
me to. I’ll not say anything to any- 
body. If I find out who stole the 
sixty-five thousand dollars do I get 
ten thousand dollars from you??’ 

“That’s very cheap, papa,’”’ said 
Elizabeth. ‘I think Edward is very 
generous. I’d charge a million!” 

“T_T” began _ Mr. Allen. 

“Yes orno?”’ said Eversleysharply. 
“After all, it’s to prove whether I’ve 
brains enough to be your son-in-law.” 
“T’ll give you ten thousand dollars if you can tell me 
who took the money.” 

“Thanks. That’s ten weeks’ pay. Now give me the 
details.” 

Mr. Allen explained how on November ninth, shortly 
after four o’clock, on a dark, stormy afternoon, as Eversley 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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HE most inter- 
[Festive thing I 
saw on my jour- 
ney from Peking to 
Petrograd was the 
continuous perform- 
ance of afat Russian 
who in himself did 
notlackinterest; for 
he wore on his upper 
lip an imperial not 
quite so wide as his 
narrow nose and was 
clean-shaved else- 
where. The only way 
I could account for 
this remarkable hir- 
sute decoration was 
that he had suffered 
from a tremendous 
facial convulsion at 
some time, wherein 
his imperial which had ornamented his lower lip 
had been shifted—the result of a facial fault, I sup- 
pose, just as earthquakes come from geologic faults. 
Attractive as that was, it was not the most in- 
teresting part of it. All the way across, from Harbin to 
Petrograd, for days and days I watched him, fascinated. 
In the morning he would come into the restaurant car and 
bellow loudly: ‘‘Chai!’’—which means tea. The waiter, 
who had all the burdens of the Russian Empire on his shoul- 
ders and who felt his responsibilities, would bring him a 
glass of tea, piping hot. Then the oddly embellished Russian 
would buy a small pot of strawberry preserves, or cherry 
preserves, or plum preserves—the Russians make very 
good and very sticky and very sweet preserves—and 
would empty the entire pot of fruit and sirup into the tea. 
Smiling eestatically, he would stir the mess together and 
drink it greedily. In half an hour he would bellow for 
more chai and more sweets; and he kept it up for more 
than ten days. 
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The Siberian Tea Shave 


E TRIED it once—Crow and I—but decided that we 

would stick to plain chai, which we did conscientiously; 
for when one is in Russia one must do as the Russians do 
or the Russians will see to it that you explain why you do 
not. To my great astonishment, when the povodkin who 
had the destinies of our car in charge produced his bill at 
the end of the journey I found I had taken and consumed 
a hundred and four glasses of tea, and Crow had a score of 
a hundred and thirty-six. But Crow has no moderation. 
Besides, as we could get no hot water we shaved with tea. 
It is very useful for shaving. 

The most exciting thing I saw was when a Russian sol- 
dier, while we were crossing the Tom River, mistook for a 
bomb the red-rubber hot-water bag with which the Volun- 
teer Doctor was consoling his sciatica, and charged on the 
doctor with his bayonet. They are careful of their bridges 
in Siberia and Russia. Ever since the harebrained Pap- 
penheim left Peking to blow up some tunnels and bridges 
the Russians have watched them carefully. As the train 
reaches a bridge it stops. Soldiers—who are stationed at 
each end—climb aboard. One big warrior, with his bay- 
onet fixed, stands in the open door of each compartment, or 
coupé, and it is up to the occupants of the coupé to shut the 
windows, pull down the blinds, move over near the door, 
and sit perfectly still until the bridge has been crossed. 
As there are many rivers between Harbin and Petrograd 
this performance was staged frequently and always in 
the same manner. Your Russian soldier has neither ver- 
satility nor imagination. A rule has been laid down for 
crossing bridges, and all bridges are crossed in the same 
way, which becomes rather a bore in the course of a ten- 
day trip. 

The Volunteer Doctor had the next coupé to ours; and, 
to tell the truth about it, he needed a drink. Twenty-six 
years of residence in Japan had made a little Scotch-and- 
soda imperative for the doctor now and again. He had 
crossed the Trans-Siberian Railroad ten or fifteen times. 
There had never been lack of this essential before and he 
forgot that Russia has reformed, or has been reformed, 
as far as Scotch and similar fluids are concerned; so he 
did not buy any at Harbin. Hence, as he explained, 
it was but natural that his sciatica came. His sciatica is 
of a peculiar kind: if he has not his regular rations of 
Scotch he always has sciatica. He yelled for the povodkin 
in the middle of the night and that functionary put the 
samovar at work; and presently the hot-water bag was 
filled. Morning came, and the doctor stretched out on his 
seat with the bag against his leg. We reached the Tom. 


A Train on the Trans-Siberian Railway 


By Samuel G. Blytine 


The soldiers came. The doctor, perforce, moved over next 
the door. The hot-water bag dropped on the floor. 

“Bomba!” screamed the soldier under whose charge the 
doctor was. ‘‘Bomba!”—and lowered his gun as though to 
stick the doctor with his most ferocious bayonet. 

“Rot!” protested the doctor. “‘Bally rot! It’s a hot- 
water bag! Ne bomba!”’ he continued, striving desper- 
ately for some Russian. “‘Ne bomba! Tyoply vahdah! 
Tyoply vahdah, you idiot! Water!—Vahdah! Don’t you 
stick that thing into me. I’m a British subject! Here, 
povodkin!—conductor! Damn it, won’t somebody tell 
him this thing is only water?” 

The other soldiers were crowded at the door of the 
doctor’s coupé and things looked rather desperate. Then 
the doctor had an inspiration. He jabbed a knife blade 
into the bag and the water gushed out. The soldiers exam- 
ined the bag and the wet spot on the floor. They were not 
quite convinced and two of them stood guard over the 
doctor until we had crossed the bridge. Then they made 
the doctor show his passport and all that, and left him, with 
instructions to the povodkin to tell the soldiers at the next 
bridge to watch that man. 

The hot-water bag was ruined and the doctor felt that 
he would suffer excruciatingly for the rest of the trip. 

“Just my bally luck!’? he moaned. “‘No chance for a 
drop of stimulant—and six days out of Petrograd!” 

Providence tempers a trip across Siberia to a doctor 
with sciatica however. The Missionary Nurse, who had 
listened with sympathetic interest to the doctor’s lamen- 
tations because he had no Scotch, but with no ministra- 
tions, was suddenly moved to great pity. She opened one 
of the bags and brought out a small bottle labeled ipecac. 

“Try that,” she said. 

The doctor looked at it dubiously. 

“T’m not needing ipecac,” he said. “I’m in keen want 
of a drop of Scotch.” 

“Try that,’ repeated the nurse; and the doctor pulled 
out the cork, sniffed at the contents, and let go a loud 
whoop. 

“It’s whisky!’’ he shouted. “It’s whisky! Why didn’t 
you let me have this before?” 
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“Oh,” replied the 
Missionary Nurse, 
“you haven’t really 
needed it before.” 

And for the re- 
mainder of the trip 
the doctor measured 
out two drinks a day 
for himself and 
guarded the bottle 
sacredly. The 
Trawler Captain 
tried to cadge a drop 
one day and the doc- 
tor shoved him away. 

“Not a bit of it!” 
he said. ‘‘This is 
the only cure for sci- 
atica.” 

“But [had atouch 
of the rheumatiz last 

; night.” 

“Did you indeed?”’ asked the doctor quite pro- 
fessionally. “‘In that case what you need is some 
aspirin—not whisky. Take these as directed and 
you will soon be all right.”” And he put a bottle 
of aspirin tablets into the unwilling hand of the Trawler 
Captain and shut his door. 

What we saw most frequently, next to cordwood and 
railroad ties piled alongside the track, and birch trees and 
pine trees, were Austrian prisoners of war—thousands and 
thousands of them—being pushed along into Siberia: 
trainload after trainload of them. They were gaunt, tired, 
dirty, frightened over the vast distance they had come 
from their homes; looking with uncomprehending eyes on 
the Russian names of the stations they passed, and stolidly 
at the staring Russian peasant. The prisoners wore stained 
and soiled gray blouses and trousers and the high peaked 
cap of the Austrian private, and were mostly without 
shirts; but those with shirts would have been better off 
without them, for, as we could see when we went by the 
standing trains and watched the prisoners sitting along 
the embankments in long rows, naked to the waist, search- 
ing those shirts for co-tenants, shirts must have been most 
undesirable wearing apparel. 






































Paid Work for Prisoners 


T THAT, these men did not seem much cast down. 
Frequently, as we passed them, we saw them laughing 
and talking with one another; and when they stopped the 
train the guards allowed them to skylark about. Those 
who had money were permitted to buy bread and milk at 
the little markets at every station; and in many places we 
saw the Austrians contentedly working on the railroad 
tracks or round the stations. At one place there were 
several hundred of them building barracks for themselves. 
Some natives told us the government paid them eighty- 
five kopecks a day for their work, and the natives grumbled 
at this. Still, the peasants showed no disposition to work 
that we could discover, and the Austrians were willing. 
“They do not seem much cast down,” I said to a station 
official at a long stop. 
“Pouf!’? heanswered. ‘They are glad to be here—those 
Ahfstreeyaks. It’s much better than fighting.” 
There are a million prisoners in Siberia, they tell me, 
military and civilian, and many more in Russia. Only two 
camps are visible from the railroad all the way across. 
The other camps are forty or fifty versts or more back 
from the track. As nearly as I could discover there are 
many more Austrian military prisoners than German, 
while the civilian prisoners are mostly Germans. I saw 
many thousands of prisoners in my ten-day trip across, 
but only a few were Germans. 
One day a train went by with a carload of German offi- 
cers, and now and again a German would poke his head 
out of a window in a car filled with Austrians; but there 
were not many. Once, at a junction, we stopped by a 
long train filled with prisoners. There were several hun- 
dred Austrians, but from one car a German boy grinned 
at us. He was the only German in the lot that I saw. 
I asked him in German how he was getting on. Before 
he could reply three Russian soldiers ran from behind the 
train, shouting excitedly and apparently much displeased 
at something. The povodkin grabbed me by the shoulder. 
“Embark, meester!’”’ he said. ‘‘Embark!’? And he 
shoved me up the steps. 
“‘What’s the trouble?” I asked. 
“You have speek weeth Ne’mets,” he said. 
forbeed.” 
The train moved away, and the Russians stood behind, 
much enraged. 
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“What are they saying?” I asked the povodkin. 

“Oh,” he replied, “‘Nitchevo—it is nothing; but they are 
ver’ rasserdee’lsa—ongree—you have speek weeth Ne’mets.”’ 

After a long study of my Russian at a Glance—what a 
joker the author of that book is!—Russian at a glance!— 
I discovered that Ne’meis, as nearly as it can be produced in 
English, means a German. I had spoken to a German. 
Evidently it was lucky that train moved on or I might be 
in Siberia now. 

They transport the prisoners in ordinary box cars sim- 
ilar to our box cars but smaller—about half as large as the 
ordinary American freight 
car, I should say. These 
cars have the usual side 
doors and four openings, 
one in each top corner. 
Each opening is about two 
feet long and eighteen 
inches wide, and has an 
iron shutter. This shutter 
can be dropped—and usu- 
ally is—leaving the four 
openings for air and light. 
When the trains are moy- 
ing the side doors are shut. 
There are rows of bunks 
built of rough lumber 
along the sides of the car 
and across the ends. The 
prisoners sleep on the floor 
and in the bunks. They 
had no bedding that I 
could see, and no posses- 
sions or clothing of any 
kind save what they have 
on their backs. The trains 
run from thirty to forty 
cars and move slowly on 
freight schedules. There 
are few guards—once the 
trains get out toward 
Siberia there are not more 
than half a dozen Russian 
soldiers to a detachment. 

Few guards are needed. 
The prisoners have no 
arms; and if they do es- 
cape, what does it matter? 
Imagine the plight of a German or an Austrian prisoner 
out on the steppes of Siberia! There is nothing for them 
to escape to but the wilderness, and they know that and do 
not try it. The Russians knowit too. The prisoners have 
opportunity to get off the train at the frequent stops; and 
gangs of them along the road work contentedly at grading 
and such tasks. Every time the train stops they scramble 
out and sit in long rows along the embankments, with a 
Russian or two in sight but apparently paying little atten- 
tion to them. They are safe enough, poor devils! They 
have no place to go. 

These Austrians seemed a dumb lot. They watched our 
train go by without making a move or asound. They were 
all of the peasant type, who had not been many miles from 
their homes, no doubt, until this war came. They were 
dazed over their experiences. Here they were, after being 
in some battle or other, captured, and two or three or four 
- thousand miles from their villages, in a strange country, 
among a strange and uncomprehending people, jolted along 
in freight cars, jammed and crowded together, verminous, 
_ going to some wild place they never heard of, and going to 
any fate they might choose to conjecture. They looked and 
acted more like cattle than men—dumb and driven cattle. 
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The Long, Long Way to Petrograd 


HE few Germans we saw were different. They waved 

their hands at us and shouted at us, and had not lost 
courage. The Austrians were bedraggled and dirty, and 
many of them in rags; but the Germans were quite neat and 
brisk. The Austrians looked as though they had lost both 
faith and hope, and were expecting slaughter if this jolting 
journey ever came to an end. The Germans took it as the 
fortune of war and made the best they could of it. 

_ At one place—I have not the name of it, because the 
Russian officials took a fancy to the notes I made along the 
way; but it was one day into Siberia from the Manchu- 
rian border—the train ran through the middle of a camp 
which, the povodkin told us, held forty thousand Austrians. 
This must have been a show camp, for it was a good-looking, 
clean and comfortable place. On one side of the track 
there were some big brick barracks, evidently for the hous- 
ing of Russian soldiers, and on the other side, on a hill with 
a gentle slope, a large number of wooden barracks recently 
built. The fences that shut the track out from the camps 
were ordinary fences and there were few guards in sight, 
and no sentry boxes or patrols that I could see. On one 
side the Austrians were playing football, and on the other 
several thousand of them were sitting in groups or stand- 
ing or walking about. They seemed clean, well fed and 


contented—or as contented as men some thousands of 
miles from home could be; men most of whom, in all prob- 
ability, had never heard of Siberia before they were dragged 
off to the end of it. 

These were the first prisoners of war we saw, and they 
were mostly Austrians also. It may be that the Germans 
were in the camps back from the line of travel or that they 
were concentrated in some other part of the empire. 
Whether that was so or not, there were very few German 
uniforms in this camp and not more than fifty all the way 
across; but the sight of the gray uniforms of the Austrians 





Loading a Troop Train for the Front 


grew so common and so frequent that, after a few days, the 
ery “Here are some Ahfstreeyaks!”’ roused only the most 
languid interest. 

It requires more than twelve days—almost thirteen— 
to come from Peking to Petrograd, as the trains are now 
running. Once a week there is a through connection from 
Peking to Harbin, by way of Mukden and Changchung; 
and once a week a train, called an express, leaves Vladi- 
vostok for Petrograd. One must leave Peking on a Wednes- 
day night at half after nine to get the Trans-Siberian train 
at Harbin on Friday afternoon, going by the Chinese Rail- 
road to Mukden, changing to the Japanese South Man- 
churian train at Mukden and to the Russian train at 
Changchung. It is an easy but not an interesting journey 
from Peking to Harbin. The train connections are reason- 
ably close and the trains are good. With their passion for 
show to the outside world, the Japanese have put on a 
train over the South Manchurian Railroad, which goes across 
Korea and runs to Changchung, that is the last Japanese 
word in luxury. It consists of shiny sleeping and restau- 
rant cars, and is loaded down with excessively polite Jap- 
anese attendants. .The sleeping cars are corridor cars, and 
the restaurant car is similar to an American car. At every 
station Japanese rush out and shine the brasswork and 
brush the dust off the windows and clean up scrupulously. 

The Japanese have also built big hotels at important 
points—some in Korea and one in Mukden. They intend 
to show the world that they can run trains which equal 
the de-luxe trains of any other country, and they have 
imitated every convenience the Western trains have. 

Everybody comes down to the station to see the express 
go through. That is natural enough, as it goes through only 
once a week, each way. This was a special afternoon, for 
some Russian officers were leaving. One was a colonel of 
the railroad section of the army, and there was a band for 
him and two companies of his men were drawn up along 
the platform. Also, all his relatives and all his friends were 
there—scores of them—and all the relatives and all the 
friends of the other officers. That is always the way in 
Russia. No Russian can leave on even the most inconse- 
quential railroad journey without a flock of friends and 
relatives coming to the station to see him off. The platform 
of a Russian railroad station resembles a town meeting 
every time a train pulls out; and the kisses and hand- 
shakings and tearful farewells are just as numerous and just 
as affecting if the traveler is going only ten miles as they 
are if he is going ten thousand. 

When a Russian train is ready to start they clang a bell 
twice. That is the signalto getaboard. When the bell rings 
three times the station master blows on a whistle, the 


engineer gives a toot, and the train rolls off. The two bells 
clanged. Everybody frantically kissed everybody else. It 
looked as though the colonel intended to kiss all the privates; 
but he did not. Instead, he clasped one of the captains to 
him again, kissed him a final kiss, and got aboard. 

We were off for Petrograd. The train had one interna- 
tional sleeper, one first-class Russian sleeper, two first-class 
and second-class Russian sleepers, one second-class sleeper, 
a restaurant car—which we learned to curse—a cook car 
and a baggage car. The chief engineer, who accompanied 
us all the way across, was a big, fat man with a large mus- 
tache and a long goatee, 
who wore a suit of black 
leather and was most 
important. 

Crow and I were the only 
Americans on the train. 
In our car were the Volun- 
teer Doctor who had the 
adventure with the hot- 
water bag; an English 
missionary bishop from 
China; an English mis- 
sionary nurse; a steam- 
trawler captain, also 
English, going home.from 
Korea; and three Danes 
who had been working at 
a telegraph station on the 
China coast. 

In another car was an 
English soldier of the 
Active Service Corps, 
who was going from 
Peking to Petrograd for 
dispatches, and who said 
he was the first English- 
man to cross Siberia in 
uniform—a cocky little 
cockney who sat in the 
restaurant car most of the 
time and made horrible 
discords on the piano. 

Everybody else was 
Russian, including the fat 
and cheery Russian woman 
who came aboard our car 
with almost a ton of bag- 
gage and smilingly distributed it about in everybody’s com- 
partment without saying ‘‘By your leave!’ In my travels 
I have seen people who had plenty of luggage, but that 
woman had more than anybody I ever saw before. It 
looked as though she was carrying her furniture, bedding 
and provisions, as well as her wardrobe. She had every- 
thing but the kitchen stove—and she may have had that; 
but she was very jolly and very motherly and very much 
of a philosopher. She had lived in China, in Japan, in 
Australia, and came from Moscow. Her husband was an 
Englishman who was serving at the front, and she had her 
daughter with her, aslight little child of eight or ten. Also, 
she was chaperoning a young lady who wore a black satin 
dress, and who was, we learned, a Russian ballet dancer 
on the way from Harbin to Moscow. She was a tall, slim, 
fair-haired girl, and she had the artistic temperament. 
The fat chaperon confided to me that she was crazy. 


Making the Kopecks Fly 


““CVHE has spent more as seven hundred rubles so far,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Waste! She buys anything and paysany price.” 
That was the truth. When the ballet dancer got to 
Petrograd she had a big boxful of junk she had bought 
along the way; but she was happy and she had plenty of 
rubles left. 

“Just think!” said the fat woman. ‘‘She buysa meal— 
four—five—six rubles maybe; and she gives all the change 
to the waiter—maybe four, five rubles, when he should 
have only fifty kopecks. I am alarm! I know not what 
to do!” 

The crowning disaster of extravagance came at Omsk, 
where the ballerina bought a string of Ural sapphires and 
paid seventy-five rubles for them. 

“What shall I do?” moaned the fat chaperon. “ What 
shall I do? Seventy-five good rubles for those stones, and 
I could have bought them for fifteen! It is scandalous— 
that’s what it is!” 

The restaurant car was in charge of a mild-mannered 
young Russian who seemed quite frightened at his respon- 
sibilities and stood mostly in a corner of the car and pulled 
at his small yellow mustache. The chief waiter wore a blue 
coat with brass buttons, and an apron. He was a sad 
citizen, his brows constantly corrugated; and his air was 
that of intense devotion to his important duties and the full 
sense of the stress under which his country is laboring. He 
never smiled. He never changed his apron. Indeed, he 
never washed his face; and he paused before making any 
reply, as though his weighty answer must be fully pon- 
dered before it was pronounced. Also, he used this air of 
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solemnity as a cloak for a series of short-changing opera- 
tions that were extensive and remunerative. One was con- 
stantly tempted to make a quip when he came along, to 
see whether a smile could be coaxed from him; and while 
that was going on the sad waiter held out a ruble or fifty 
kopecks on one as he made the change. We soon learned 
to watch the change instead of his face. 

There was a piano in the restaurant car, at one end. 
Because of the broad gauge of the Russian railroad the car 
was fully two feet wider than our dining cars—wide enough 
for two rows of tables that seated four, with ample aisle 
space between. The piano, except as it was jangled by the 
British soldier, had no function that I could see, save as a 
repository for dirty dishes and baskets of biscuits and poor 
fruit. There was an icon in one corner of the car, and the 
Russians all crossed themselves before it each time they 
came into the car. Also, just previous to a short-changing 
expedition the sad waiter crossed himself—asking for good 
luck, I presume, in his forays against the American and 
English lunaties who were on the train. 

Boxes of sweet biscuits and pots of preserves were on the 
table, all of which were for sale. The preserves cost a 
ruble a pot and were very good—strawberry and cherry 
and currant and grape. The Russians, as I have said, par- 
ticularly the fat Russian with the oddly placed imperial, 
put them in their tea. We used them on bread and butter 
when we got down to that basis. They served a meal at 
noon and one at seven o’clock. They were the same—a 
heavy soup, usually cabbage; a fish, usually sturgeon; 
either chicken or rabcheek, which is Russian grouse or par- 
tridge; and a sweet, usually a compote of canned fruits. It 
was not long before we tired of this and began foraging for 
ourselves. 


Coffee and Caviar and Other Good Things 


T EVERY important station there wasa restaurant, some 
good and some bad; but, also, at every station there 
was a market where peasant women sold the most delicious 
fresh bread, both white and black—be’l-i klep and chor’ny 
klep—and the best butter I haveever tasted, clean and sweet. 
Also, they sold milk in bottles for five kopecks a bottle— 
two and a half cents—or even less than that, as rubles then 
were; andsausagesand cold meats, and all that sort of food. 
At several stations we found fresh caviar—not pressed, 
but fresh—for three depreciated rubles, or a dollar and 
twenty cents, a full pound. Think of that, you Americans 
who pay two dollars a portion for it—and not fresh at that! 
We feasted on caviar for a couple of thousand miles, and 
it is great with chor’ny klep, or black bread and butter. 
We organized our commissary, had our coffee brought in 
in the morning, and had fine fresh bread and sweet butter 
and preserves for breakfast; and we always had an oppor- 
tunity for getting cold meats and other eatable things at 
the stations for our other meals. 

Just after we left Harbin we had our first experience with 
the soldiers and the bridges. The train crossed the Sungari 
ona big iron bridge. We were looking out of the window 
at the broad, muddy stream when we 
heard a noise at the door of our coupé, 
and turned to find a big, blond Russian 
soldier grinning affably at us. 

We looked out; but he pushed us 
back, still smiling, and told usin Rus- 
sian—judging from his gestures—that 
he was there to prevent us from drop- 
ping bombs on the bridge and blowing 
it up. He was most friendly. 

Finally he came into the coupé and 
sat down. I offered hima cigar. He 
took it; and, grabbing my hand, he 
kissed it fervently. 

“Look out,” shouted Crow, “or he’ll 
kiss you on the lips!” 

I fended him off and lighted a match 
for him. He kissed my hand again. 
He was puzzled because he could not 
understand what we said to him. 
Finally, digging laboriously into my 
poor store of Russian, I said: 

“Ya ni gahvaryoo’ pah-rooskee’’— 
which means: ‘I do not speak Rus- 
sian’”’—and rather clumsily presented 
to him a great truth. 

“Shto?” he asked rather incredu- 
lously. ‘‘Shto?”’ 

“Yes,” Isaid; ‘it is indeed the 
truth, much as I hate to confess it. 
Ya ni gahvaryoo’ pah-rooskee.”’ 

“Da-da!”’ heshouted. ‘‘Da-da-da-da! Angleechah’ neen— 
braht — Roos’ kee braht—Frantsoos’— braht—braht—braht!”’ 

He threw his arms round me. 

“Look out!” yelled Crow. “He'll kiss you, sure!” 

It took all my strength to shove him away. Then, asa 
diversion, Crow held out a can of cigarettes. He took the 
can, grabbed Crow’s hand and kissed it moistly, and 
stowed the can and all the cigarettes in his blouse. 

“He’s taken them all!’’ wailed Crow. 


“ Braht!’’ exclaimed the Russian warmly. ‘“‘Angleechah’- 
neen—braht— Roos’ kee braht— Frantsoos’— braht— braht— 
braht!”’ 

“He takes us for Englishmen.” 

“Well, let it stand.”’ 

I got out my Russian at a Glance and looked up braht, 
which I discovered to mean “‘brother’’—and then we had 
the drift of the gentleman’s conversation. He was alluding 
to the fact that in the present war the Russians, English 
and French are brothers. He stood up and made us a 
most formal bow. 

““Cossack!’”’ he said, beating himself on the chest. 
“‘Cossack!’’ He drew his sword and went through some 
wild maneuvers. He glowered and gritted his teeth. 
“‘Ne’mets!”’ he shouted, sticking imaginary persons with 
the sword. ‘‘Cossack—Ne’mets!’’ And we could see that 
he was killing Germans by the score, and doing it with 
great gusto. 

He waved his sword about. Crow and I got into the 
corner of the coupé. We tried to calm him, but he would 
not be calmed. He was very much vexed at the Germans 
that afternoon. Suddenly he became calm and embraced 
us both, assuring us that we were brothers. Then he 
lurched out of the coupé. 

“Well,” said Crow, “I’m glad that’s over.” 

But it was not over—not half begun. Ten minutes later 
this fierce Cossack came back, and then we saw what made 
him so fierce. He had a bottle of vodka with him. He 
offered us a drink. We refused politely in both Russian 
and American. He was surprised and grieved. Apparently 
we had insulted this brave Cossack. He held out the 
bottle again and made an elaborate obeisance; and, taking 
my hand, he kissed it twice. Then he offered the vodka 
again. I refused in my best Russian. He scowled and 
turned to Crow. 

“Drink it,”’ I urged, “‘or he’ll stick us with that sword.” 

“Drink it yourself!’’ Crow flung back. ‘I’m not going 
to take any of the damned stuff.”’ 

He put the bottle down on the little table and drew his 
sword again. It looked as though two young men were 
about to be martyred for their temperance proclivities. 
However, this was for the further purpose of demonstrating 
to us how he intended to kill Germans. He swayed about 
and cut a lot of them to pieces. With much conversation 
and many gestures he made it clear to us that presently he 
would have the Cross of St. George for his exceeding valor. 
As it was, he was guarding the bridge over the Sungari; 
but in due time he would slay the hated enemy by the 
score. He took a long drink. 

Then he sat down and looked at us sadly, proffering the 
bottle from time to time and murmuring “Braht”’ in an 
inquiring sort of way, as though asking himself whether we 
really were brothers or not, and would not drink with him. 
Finally he went to sleep peacefully and we escaped. The 
povodkin, after much effort, got him off at the station that 
ended his patrol. At this same station our colonel had 
another reception from his troops. A company was lined 
up on the platform. He got off, talked to the men, and 
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A Russian Railway Station 


kissed the officers. As the train pulled out we saw our 
Cossack standing rather limply at attention. We knew 
the vodka bottle was in his hip pocket, for his coat bulged 
out far behind. 

He may have been a Cossack or he may not. If so, he 
was the first Cossack I saw in Russia, but not the last. And 
do not get any wrong ideas about that vodka and its sup- 
pression in Russia. Harbin is not in Russia, but in Man- 
churia; and that was the reason this soldier, and most of 
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the other soldiers we saw before we got to Siberia, had 
vodka or smelled of it, or showed the influence of it. Once 
across the line there was no more vodka. 

The colonel’s jurisdiction ended after he had the oppor- 
tunity to kiss a few more officers at the next station; and 
from that time on no one paid any attention to him. Still, 
I must say that as a good plain and fancy kisser the 
colonel was a star—the best I have ever seen. And that 
reminds me of Bentley, the Englishman, who was going 
across from Vladivostok, and who, while walking on a 
station platform, saw two Russian priests, long-haired and 
gray-gowned, each with his arms round the other’s neck. 
He started, and then rushed forward, grabbed the two 
priests by the arms and threw them apart. 

“Quit it!” he shouted. ‘‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves—biting in a fair fight! Why don’t you use your 
fists, like white men? Now stand back there and put up 
your dukes, and I’ll referee it and see that it’s all done 
according to the rules.” 

And it was two hundred versts farther on before they 
could beat it into Bentley’s English head that these priests 
were not biting each other in a fight but were kissing each 
other because they were friends and had just met. 

We soon shook down into the routine of the trip. There 
was nothing to do except read, and get off at the frequent 
stations and walk up and down. There was no place to go 
save to stand in the corridor, for the restaurant car was 
preémpted by the Russians, who sat there all day and most 
of the night drinking tea with strawberry jam in it, and 
smoking cigarette after cigarette. The train jogged along 
at about twenty-five miles an hour, sometimes less—a good 
many times—and not many times more. Nothing hap- 
pened. We got off at stations, and stared at the natives 
and were stared at in turn. 


Siberia at Siberia’s Best 


E JOGGED along, day after day, through country 

that reminds one of our Western country, some of it 
like the prairies in Kansas and Nebraska and in the 
Dakotas, and some of it not so good. 

The engines burn wood. We passed miles and miles— 
hundreds of miles—of piles of cordwood sawed to stove 
length, standing in great rows that stretched back from the 
track. It seemed impossible that there could be so much 
cut and split wood in this world, or enough men to cut and 
split it. Also, there were miles and miles of piles of railroad 
ties and of telegraph poles—thousands on thousands of 
them. 

We passed in a leisurely manner through Syretensk, 
Tchita, round Baikal, through Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, 
Tomsk, Nove-Nikolayevsk, Omsk, Yekaterinburg, across 
the Urals—which means we went up a rise and came down 
again, and saw no mountains—and so on, until we got to 
Petrograd on the tenth day. We saw Mongols, Tartars, 
Kirghizes and all sorts of Russians standing stolidly at the 
stations. The fields were being plowed. In some places 
the grain was up. In some places the snow was yet in the 
hollows. Each night there was a gor- 
geous sunset. Each day there was a 
little rain, enough to keep down the 
dust. 

We saw Siberia at Siberia’s best— 
in the spring, before the heat and the 
mosquitoes, and after the snow and 
the cold. It was a lazy, leisurely trip, 
with nothing to bother or to worry. 
We were sure enough we should get 
there eventually; and we did. The 
customs examination and the pass- 
port examination at Manchuria were 
merely casual, far different from those 
on the other frontier, and we had a 
sort of a picnic existence until, at the 
end of the tenth day, we reached 
Petrograd; and there we began to see 
the evidences of war. 

There were soldiers all along the 
line, of course, and we saw men drill- 
ing and thousands of Austrian prison- 
ers; but, aside from that, Siberia did 
not look like part of a country that is 
at war—or like Russia. The fields were 
being cultivated peacefully, and the 
crowds of peasants at the stations had 
no apparent concern; but the officers 
on the trains rushed eagerly into the 
stations to get the telegrams about 
the war. 

It was mostly bad news. The Russians were being driven 
back. I saw the povodkin sitting in his little place at the 
end of the car, crying over a newspaper he was reading. 

“Ts it bad?” I asked. ! 

“Tt is not good,” he replied sadly. Then he straightened 
up and, crossing himself, continued reverently: ‘But, 
please God, it will soon be better.” 

Wherein the povodkin exemplified the spirit of the 
Russian people. 
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Bennett, Keith experienced a 

marked and formal coldness from 
nearly all of his old associates. Those 
with whom he came into direct personal 
contact evinced a scrupulous politeness, but confined their 
conversation to the briefest necessary words, and quit him 
as soon as possible. He found himself very much alone, 
for at this period he had lost the confidence of one faction 
and had not yet gained that of the other. 

His investigations encountered always increasing diffi- 
culties. In his own department he could obtain little 
assistance. A dead inertia opposed all his efforts. Never- 
theless, he went ahead doggedly, using Kraft and some 
of Kraft’s protégés to considerable effect. 

But soon pressure was brought on him from a new direc- 
tion: his opponents struck at him through his home. 

For some days Nan had been aware of a changed atmos- 
phere in the society she frequented and had theretofore 
led. The change was subtle, defied analysis, but was to 
the woman’s sensitive instincts indubitable. At first she 
had been inclined to consider it subjective, to imagine that 
something wrong with herself must be projecting itself 
through her imagination; but finally she realized that the 
impression was well based. In people’s attitude there was 
nothing overt; it was rather a withdrawal of intimacy, a 
puzzling touch of formality. She seemed overnight to 
have lost in popularity. 

Truth to tell, she paid little attention to this. By now she 
was experienced enough in human nature to understand 
and to be able to gauge the slight fluctuations, the 
ebbs and fiows of esteem, the kaleidoscopic shiftings 
and realignments of the elements of frivolous and 
formal society. Mrs. Brown had hired away Mrs. 
Smith’s best servant; for an hour they looked askance 
on Mrs. Brown; then, the episode forgotten, Mrs. 
Brown’s cork bobbed to the surface company of all the 
other corks. It was very trivial. Besides, just at this 
moment Nan was wholly occupied with preparations 
for her first afternoon of the year. 

She intended as usual to give three of these formal 
affairs; and from them the season took its tone. The 
list was necessarily far from exclusive; but Nan made 
up for that by the care she gave to her most original 
arrangements. She prided herself on doing things 
simply, but with a difference, calling heavily on 
her resources of correspondence, her memory and 
her very good imagination for some novelty of 
food or entertainment. At the first of these re- 
ceptions, too, she wore always for the first time 
some new and marvelous toilette straight from 
Paris, the style of which had not been shown to 
even her most intimate friends. 

This year, for example, she had done the most 
obvious and, therefore, the most unlikely thing: 
she had turned to the contemporaneous Spanish 
for her theme. Nobody had thought of that. The 
Colonial, the Moorish, the German, the Russian, 
the Hungarian—all the rest of the individual or picturesque— 
but nobody had thought to look next door. Nan had deco- 
rated the rooms with yellow and red, hung the walls with 
riatas, strings of red peppers, and the like, obtained Spanish 
guitar players, and added enough fiery Mexican dishes to 
the more digestible refreshments to emphasize the Spanish 
flavor. She wore a dress of golden satin, a wreath of coral 
flowers about her hair, and red morocco slippers. 

The afternoon was fine, but people were slow in coming. 
A few of the nondescripts that must be invited on such 
occasions put in an appearance, responded hastily to their 
hostess’ greeting, and wandered about furtively but inter- 
minably. Patricia Sherwood, who had come early, circu- 
lated nobly, trying to break up the frozen little groups, but 
in vain. The time passed. More nondescripts—and not a 
soul else! As five o’clock neared a cold fear clutched at 
Nan’s heart. No one was coming! 

She worked hard to cover with light graciousness the 
‘cold-hearted dismay that filled her breast as the party 
dragged its weary length away. All her elaborate prepara- 
tions and decorations seemed to mock her. The Spanish 
musicians tinkled away gayly until she felt she could throw 
something at them; the caterer’s servants served solemnly 
the awed nondescripts. Nan’s cheeks burned and her 
throat choked with unshed tears. She could not bear to 
look at Patsy Sherwood, who remained tactfully distant. 

About five-thirty the door opened to admit a little group 
at the sight of whom Nan uttered a short, hysterical 
chuckle. Then she glided to meet them, both hands out- 
stretched in welcome. Mrs. Sherwood watched her with 
admiration. Nan was game. 

There were three in the party—Mrs. Morrell, Sally 
Warner and Mrs. Scattergood. Sally Warner was of the 
gushing type of tall, rather desiccated femininity who 
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always knows you so much better than you know her, who 
cultivates you every moment for a week and forgets you for 
months on end, who is hard-up and worldly and, therefore, 
calculating, whose job is to amuse people and who will, 
therefore, sacrifice her best but perhaps not most useful 
friend to an epigram, whose wit is barbed, who has a fine 
nose for trouble and who is always in at the death. Mrs. 
Scattergood was a small blond woman, high-voiced, pre- 
cise in manner, very positive in her statements, which she 
delivered in a drawling voice, humorless, inquisitive about 
petty affairs, the sort of good woman with whom no fault 
can be found but who drives men to crime. 

These three, after greeting their hostess gushingly, cir- 
culated compactly, talking to each other in low voices. 
Nan knew they were watching her, and that they had 
come for the sole purpose of getting first-hand details of 
her fiasco for later recounting in drawing rooms where 
undoubtedly even now awaited eager auditors. She came 
to a decision. The matter could not be worse. When the 
three came to make their farewells she detained them. 

“No, I’m not going to let you go yet,” she told them, 
perhaps a little imperiously; ‘“‘I haven’t had half a visit 
with you. Wait until this rabble clears out.” 

She hesitated a moment over Mrs. Sherwood, but finally 
let her go without protest. When the last guest had 
departed she sank into a chair. As she was already on 
the verge of hysterics she easily kept up an air of gayety. 

“Girls, what an awful party!” she cried. ‘‘I could tear 
my hair! It was a perfect nightmare!” Struggling to con- 
trol her voice and keep back her tears, she added abruptly: 
“Now tell me what it is all about.” 

Mrs. Morrell and Sally Warner were plainly uneasy and 
at a loss how to meet this situation; but Mrs. Scattergood 
remained quite composed in her small, compact way. 
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““What’s what all about, Nan dear?”’ 
asked Sally Warner in her most vivacious 
manner. She keenly felt the dramatic 
situation, and was already visualizing 
herself in the réle of raconteuse. 

“You know perfectly well. Why this funeral? Where 
are they all? Why did they stay away? I have a right to 
know.” 

“I’m sure there’s nothing I can think of!’ replied Sally 
artificially. ‘“‘The idea!” 

But Mrs. Scattergood, with all the relish of performing 
a noble and disagreeable duty, broke in. 

“You know, dear,” she said in her didactic, 
slow voice, ‘“‘as well as we do what the world is. 
Of course we understand; but people will talk!” 

*‘In heaven’s name, what are you driving at? 
What are they talking about?” demanded Nan 

as Mrs. Seattergood apparently came toa 
full stop. A pause ensued, while Sally and 
Mrs. Seattergood exchanged glances with 

Mrs. Morrell. 
“Well,” at last said Sally judicially, but- 
; toning her glove, her head on one side, “‘if 
I had a nice husband like yours I wouldn’t let him 
run round getting himself disliked for nothing.” 

“You ought to use your influence with him 
before it is too late,’”’ added Mrs. Morrell. 

Nan looked helplessly from one to the other, 
too uncertain of her ground now to risk another 
step. 

“So that’s it,” she ventured at last. “Someone 
has been telling lies about us!” 

“Oh, dear, no!”’ disclaimed Mrs. Scattergood. 
“Tt is only that your friends cannot understand 
your taking sides against them. Naturally they 
feel hurt. Forgive me, dear, you know I say it 
with all affection; but don’t you think it a mis- 
take?”’ 

Nan was thoroughly dazed and mystified, but 
afraid to press the matter further. She had a 
suspicion that Mrs. Morrell was again responsible 
for her difficulties, but was too uncertain to press 
se them to stay for further elucidation. They arose. 
Those were the days of hoop skirts, and the set 
of the outer skirt had to be carefully adjusted 
before going out. As they posed in turn before 
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the hall pier glass they chattered. ‘‘How lovely 
the house looks.”’ ‘‘You certainly have worked 
hard and must be tired, poor dear!” ‘“‘ Well, we'll 


see you to-morrow at Mrs. Terry’s. ae. 
You’re not asked? Surely there is some mistake! 
Well, those things always happen in a big affair, 


don’t they?’”’ “See you soon.” “‘Good-by.” 
“Good-by.” 

Outside the house they paused at the head of 
the steps. 


“Well, what do you think of that?” said Sally. 

“T really believe the poor thing doesn’t know. 

I believe I’ll just drop in for a minute at Mrs. Caldwell’s. 
Sorry you’re not going my way.” 

After a fashion Nan felt relieved by this interview; for 
she thought she discerned only Mrs. Morrell’s influence, 
and this, she knew, she could easily overcome. While she 
waited for Keith’s return from whatever inaccessible 
fastnesses he always occupied during these big afternoon 
receptions she reviewed the situation, her indignation 
mounting. Downstairs Wing Sam and his temporary 
assistants were clearing things away. Usually Nan super- 
intended this, but to-day she did not care. When Keith 
finally entered the room she burst out on him with a rapid 
and angry account of the whole situation as she saw it. 
But to her surprise he did not rise to it. His weary, spirit- 
less, uninterested acceptance of it astonished her to the last 
degree. To him her entanglement with the Cora affair— 
for at once he saw the trend of it all—seemed the last straw. 
Not even his own home was sacred. His spirit was so 
bruised and wearied that he actually could not rise to an 
explanation. He seemed to realize the utter hopelessness 
of making her see his point of view. This was not so strange 
when it is considered that this point of view, however 
firmly settled, was still a new and unexplained fact with 
himself. He contented himself with saying: “‘The Mor- 
rells had nothing whatever to do with it.” It was the only 
thing that occurred to him as worth saying; but it was 
unfortunate, for it left Nan’s irritation without logical sup- 
port. Naturally that irritation was promptly transferred 
to him. 

“Then what in heaven’s name is it?’’ she demanded. 
“My friends are all treating me as if I had the smallpox.” 

“Cheerful lot of friends we’ve made in this town!” he 
said bitterly. 

“What is the matter with them?” she persisted. 
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“The matter is they’ve taken me for a fool they could 
order round to suit themselves. They found they couldn’t. 
Now they’re through with me—even Cal Bennett,” he 
added in a lower tone that revealed his hurt. 

She paused, biting her under lip. 3 

“Ts the trouble anything to do with this Cora case?” 
she asked, suddenly enlightened by some vague stray 
recollection. 

“Of course!” he replied crossly, exasperated at the nag- 
ging necessity of arousing himself to explanations. ‘‘There’s 
no use arguing about it. I’m going to see it through in 
spite of that hound McDougall and his whole pack of curs.” 

“But why have you turned so against your friends?” 
she asked more gently, struck by his careworn look as he 
sprawled in the easy-chair under the lamp. ‘‘I don’t see! 
You'll get yourself disliked!” 

She did not press the matter further for the moment, but 
three days later she brought up the topic again. In the 
interim she had heard considerable direct and indirect 
opinion. She selected after dinner as the most propitious 
time for discussion. As a matter of fact, earlier in the day 
would have been better, before Keith’s soul had been 
rubbed raw downtown. 

“T don’t believe you quite realize how strongly people 
feel about the Cora case,” she began. ‘‘Isn’t it possible to 
drop it or compromise it or something, Milton?” 

In the reaction from argument and coldness downtown 
he felt he could stand no more of it at home. 

“T wish you'd let that matter drop,’’ he said decidedly. 
“You couldn’t understand it.’ 

“‘T must say I don’t understand!” she countered. “It is 
inconceivable to me that a man like you should turn so 
easily against his class!’ 

“My class!”’ he echoed wearily. : 

“What do such creatures as Cora and Yankee Sullivan 
amount to!” she cried hotly. ‘I suppose you’ll say they 
are in your class next! How can you consider them of 
sufficient importance to go dead against your best friends 
on their account?”’ 

“It is because I am right and they are wrong.” 

She was a little carried beyond herself. 

“Well, they all think the same way,” she pointed out. 
““Aren’t you a little—a little x 

“‘Pig-headed,”’ supplied Keith bitterly. 

““—__ to put your opinion against theirs?’’ she finished. 

Keith did not reply. 

This was Nan’s last attempt. She did not bring up the 
subject again. But she withdrew proudly and completely 
from all participation in society. She refused herself to 
callers. Once the situation was thoroughly defined, she 
accepted it. If her husband decided to play the game in 
this way she, too, would follow, whether she approved or 
not. Nan was loyal and a thoroughbred. And she was 
either too proud or too indifferent to fight it out with the 
other women in the rough and tumble of social ambition. 
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ike THIS voluntary seclusion Nan saw literally only two 
people. One of these was Mrs. Sherwood. The ex- 
gambler’s wife called frequently, and for some reason Nan 
never refused to see her, although she never made her 
visitor particularly welcome. Often an almost overmaster- 
ing impulse seized her to open her soul to this charm- 
ing, sympathetic, tactful woman, but something always 
restrained her. Her heart was too sore. And since an 
inhibited impulse usually expresses itself by contraries, her 
attitude was of studied and aloof politeness. Mrs. Sher- 
wood never seemed to notice this. She sat in the high- 
ceilinged parlor, with its strange fresco of painted fishnets, 
and chatted on in a cheerful monologue, detailing small, 
gossipy items of news. She always said good-by cordially, 
and went out with a wonderful assumption of ignorance 
that anything was wrong. 
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Her visits did Nan good, although never could the latter 
break through the icy wall of reserve. Nan’s conscience 
often hurt her that she could answer this genuine friend- 
ship with so little cordiality. She wondered dully how 
Mrs. Sherwood could bring herself to be so good to so 
cross-grained a creature as herself. Asa matter of fact, the 
women were marking time in their relations— Mrs. Sher- 
wood consciously, Nan unconsciously—until better times. 

The other regular caller was Ben Sansome. His attitude 
was in some sense detached. He was quietly, deeply sym- 
pathetic in his manner, never obtrusive, never even hint- 
ing in words at his knowledge of the state of affairs, but 
managing in some subtle manner to convey the impression 
that he alone fully understood. Nan found that, without 
her realization, almost in spite of herself, Sansome was 
managing to isolate her with himself on a little island of 
mutual understanding, apart from all the rest of the world. 

Her life was now becoming circumscribed. Household, 
books, some small individual charities and long afternoon 
walks filled her days. At first Sansome had accompanied 
her on these tramps, but the unfailing, almost uncanny 
insight of the man told him that at such times her spirit 
really craved solitude, so he soon tactfully ceased all 
attempts to join her. Her usual walk was over the cliffs 
toward the bay, where from some of the elevations near 
Russian Hill she could look out to the Golden Gate or 
across to Tamalpais or the Contra Costa shores. The 
crawl of the distant blue water, the flash of wing or sail, 
the taste of salt rime, the cafion shadows of the hills, the 
flying murk, or the last majestic and magnificent blotting 
out of the world as the legions of sea fog overrolled it, all 
answered or soothed moods in her spirit. Sometimes she 
forgot herself and overstayed the daylight. At such times 
she scuttled home half-fearfully, for the great city, like a 
jungle beast, was most 
dangerous at night. 

One evening, re- 
turning thus in haste, 
she was lured aside by 
the clang of bells and 
the glare of a fire. No 
child ever resisted that 
combination,and Nan 
was still a good deal 
of a child. Almost be- 
fore she knew it she 
was wedged fast in a 
crowd. The pressure 
was suffocating, and 
to her alarm she found 
herself surrounded by 
a rough-looking set 
of men. They were 
probably harmless 
workingmen, but Nan 
did not know that. 
She became frightened 
and tried to escape, 
but her strength was 
not equal to it. On 
the verge of panic, she 
was fairly on the point 
of struggling when she 
felt an arm thrown 
round her shoulder. 
She looked up with a 
cry, tomeet Ben San- 
some’s brown eyes. 

“Don’t be afraid, 
I’m here,”’ he said 
soothingly. 

In the revulsion 
Nan fairly thrilled 


“You Mean 





to Tell Me, Suh, That You Refuse the Satisfac« 
tion Due a Gentleman After Affronting Him?’’ 
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One After the Other He Discharged the Six Chambers of His Weapon, Aiming as Well as He Knew How 


under the touch of his manly protection. But there fol- 
lowed instantly an instinct of withdrawal from the embrace 
about her shoulder, which was in turn succeeded by a fierce 
scorn at being prudish. Sansome masterfully worked her 
out through the press. At the last tactful moment he 
withdrew his arm. She thanked him, still frightened. 

“It was certainly lucky you happened to be here!” 

“Lucky!” he laughed briefly. ‘I knew that sooner or 
later you’d need me.” 

He stopped at that; but allowed her questions to elicit 
the fact that every afternoon he had followed her at a 
discreet distance, scrupulously respecting her privacy, but 
ready for the need that sooner or later must surely arrive. 
Nan was touched. 

“You have no right to endanger yourself this way!” 
he cried as though carried away. “It is not just to those 
who care for you!” And by the tone of his voice, the look 
of his eye, the slight emphasizing pressure of his hand he 
managed to convey to her, but in a manner to which she 
could not possibly object, the fact that his last phrase re- 
ferred more to himself than to anyone else in the world. 

It was about this period that John Sherwood, dressing 
for dinner, remarked to his wife: 

“Patsy, the more I see of you the more I admire you. 
Do you remember that Firemen’s Ball when you started 
in to break up that Keith-Morrell affair? He dropped her 
so far that I haven’t heard her plunk yet! I don’t know 
what made me think of it—it was a long time ago.” 

“Yes, that was all right,’’ she replied thoughtfully; “but 
I’m not so pleased as I might be with the Keith situation.” 

Sherwood stopped tying his cravat and turned to face her. 

“He’s perfectly straight, Iamsure,’’ hesaid earnestly. “‘I 
don’t believe he knows any other women but his wife exist. 
Iknowthat. ButIwishhe’d goalittle easier with the men.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of him. She’s 
the culprit now.” 

“What!” cried Sherwood, astonished. 
“That little innocent baby!” 

“That ‘little innocent baby’ is seeing 
altogether too much of Ben Sansome.” 

Sherwood uttered a snort of scorn. 

“Ho! Ben Sansome!” 

“Yes, Ben Sansome.” 

“Why, he’s a notorious butterfly.” 

“Well, it looks now as though he in- 
tended to alight.” 

“Seriously?” 

She nodded. 

Sherwood slowly went on dressing. 

“T like that little creature,’ he said at 
last. ‘‘She’s the sort that strikes me as 
born to be treated well and to be happy. 
Some people are that way, you know; just 
as others are born painters or plumbers.” 
She nodded in appreciation. ‘And if you 
give the word, Patsy, I’ll go round and 
have a word with Keith, or spoil Sansome, 
whichever you say.” 

She laughed. 

“You’re a dear, Jack, but if you love 
me keep your hands off here.’ 

“Are you bossing this job?” he asked 
gravely. 

“T’m bossing this job,” she repeated 
with equal gravity. 

He said nothing more for a time, but his 
eyes twinkled. 

XLVII 
(Repee investigations proceeded un- 
til at last he felt justified in preferring 
before the Bar Association charges of ir- 
regular practice against James Ware, 
Bernard Black and, to his great regret, 
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Calhoun Bennett. He conceived he had enough evidence 
to convict these men legally, but he as yet shrank from ask- 
ing for an indictment against them, preferring at first to 
try for their discipline before their fellow lawyers. If the 
Bar Association failed, however, he had every intention of 
pressing the matter in the courts. 

Almost immediately after the filing of the complaint he 
was waited on in his office by a man only slightly known 
to him, a Major Montgomery Miles. The Major’s occupa- 
tion in life was obscure. He was a red-faced, tightly 
buttoned, full-jowled, choleric Southerner, of the ultra- 
punctilious brand, always well dressed in quaint and rather 
old-fashioned garments, with charming manners, and the 
reminiscence of good looks lost in a florid and apoplectic 
habit. This person entered Keith’s office, greeted him 
formally, declined a chair. Standing very erect before 
Keith’s desk, his beaver hat poised on his left forearm, he 
said: 

“T am requested, suh, to enquiah of yo’ the name of a 
friend with whom I can confer.” 

“Tf that means a challenge, Major, I must first ask the 
name of your principal,” returned Keith. 

“T am actin’ fo’ Mr. Calhoun 
Bennett, suh,’’ stated the Major. 

“Tell Cal Bennett I will not 
fight him,” said Keith quietly. 

The Major was plainly flabber- 
gasted, and for a moment puffed 
his red cheeks in and out rapidly. 

“You mean to tell me, suh, 
that you refuse the satisfaction 
due a gentleman after affronting 
him?” 

“T won’t fight Cal Bennett,” 
repeated Keith patiently. 

The Major turned even redder 
and swelled so visibly that Keith, 
in spite of his sad realization of 
the gravity of the affair, caught 
himself guiltily in a boyish an- 
ticipation that some of the Ma- 
jor’s strained buttons would pop. 

“T shall so repo’t to my prin- 
cipal, suh. But I may add, suh, 
that in my opinion, suh, you are 
conductin’ yo’rself in a manner 
unbecomin’ to a gentleman; and 
othuh gentlemen will say so, suh! 
They may go even farthah and 
stigmatize yo’ conduct as cow- 
ardly, suh! And it might even 
be that I, suh, would agree with 
_ that expression, suh!”’ 

The Major glowered. Keith 
smiled wearily. It did not seem 
to him at the moment that this 
would be so great a calamity. 

“T am sorry to have forfeited 
- your good opinion, Major,’’ he 
- contented himself with saying. 

The Major marched straight 
- back to the Monumental, where 
Bennett and a number of friends 
were awaiting the result of his 
mission. The Major’s angry 
passions had been rising every 
foot of the way. 

“He won’t fight, suh!”’ he bel- 
lowed, slamming his cane across 
the table. ‘“‘He won’t fight! 
And I stigmatized him to his 
face as a white-livered hound!” 

Calhoun Bennett sank back, 
pale and speechless. His com- 
panions deluged him with advice. 

“Horsewhip the craven pub- 
licly!”’ ‘‘ Warn him to go heeled, 
and then force the issue!”’ 
“Shoot him like the dog he is!” 

But the Major’s mighty bel- 
low dominated everything. 

“T claim the privilege!’”’ he roared. ‘“‘Egad, I demand 
the privilege! It is my right! I am insulted by such a 
rebuff! Now that I have acquitted myself of Cal’s errand 
T will call him out myself. Ain’t that right, Cal? I'll 
make the hound fight!” 

The old Major looked redder and fiercer than ever. 
There could be no doubt that he would make anyone fight, 
once he started out to do so, and that he would carry the 
matter through. He was brave enough. 

But little Jimmy Ware, who had been doing some think- 
ing, here spoke up. It seemed to him a good chance to get 
a little reputation without any risk. Since James King of 
William had uncompromisingly refused to fight duels his 
example had been followed. A strong party of those hav- 
ing conscientious scruples against the practice had come 
into being. Keith’s refusal to fight Bennett, to Ware’s 
mind, indicated that he belonged to this class. 


“Pardon me, Major,” he broke in suavely, “‘but each in 
turn. I claim the right. Cal had first chance because he 
had personally warned the man of the consequences; but 
I am equally accused. You must admit my prior claim.” 

The Major came off the boil. Puffing his red cheeks in 
and out he considered. 

“Yo’re right, suh,’’ he conceded reluctantly. 

After considerable persuasion and some flattery as to 
his familiarity with the niceties of the code, the Major 
consented to bear Jimmy’s defiance. He entered Keith’s 
office again, stiffer than a ramrod. Keith smiled at him. 

“There’s no use, Major, I won’t fight Cal Bennett,’’ he 
greeted his visitor. 

“T am the bearer of a challenge from Mistah James 
Ware,” he announced. 

“What!” yelled Keith, so suddenly and violently that 
Major Miles recoiled a step. 

“From Mistah James Ware,’’ he repeated. 

Keith laughed savagely. 

“Oh, Ill fight him,” he growled, ‘‘gladly, any time he 
wants it.” 

The Major’s face lit up. 





At the Same Instant Casey Stepped Forward From Behind the Wagon 


“‘Tf you’ll name yo’r friend, suh,”’ he suggested. 

“Friend? Friend? What for? I’m capable of arranging 
this. I haven’t time to hunt up a friend.” 

“Tt’s customary,’’ objected the Major. 

“Look here,” Keith swept on, “I’m the challenged party 
and I have the say-so, haven’t I?” 

““Yo’ can name the weapons,” conceded Major Mont- 
gomery Miles. . 

“All right; we’ll call this revolvers, navy revolvers, big- 
gest sort there are, whatever that is. And closeup. None 
of your half-mile shooting.” 

“Ten yards,” suggested Major Miles with unholy joy. 

“And right away—this afternoon,’ went on Keith. 
“Tf that little runt wants trouble, egad, he’s going to have 
all his little skin will hold.” 

But the Major would not have this. It was not done. 
He waived conducting his negotiations through a second, 


but that was as far as his conventional soul would go. He 
held out for three o’clock the following afternoon. 

“And I wish to apologize, Mr. Keith,’’ he said on part- 
ing, ‘fo’ my ill-considered words of a short time ago. I 
misunderstood yo’r reasons fo’ refusin’ to fight Mr. Ben- 
nett.” 

He bowed his rotund, tightly buttoned little figure and 
departed to strike Jimmy Ware with complete conster- 
nation. 

Duels in the fifties were almost an acknowledged public 
institution. Although technically illegal, no one was ever 
convicted of any of the consequences of such encounters. 
They were conducted quite openly. Indeed some of the 
more famous encounters were actively advertised by steam- 
boat men, who carried excursions to the field. Keith’s 
acceptance of Ware’s challenge aroused the keenest interest. 
Outside the prominence of the men involved, a vague 
feeling was abroad that in their persons were symbolized 
opposing forces in the city’s growth. 

As yet these forces had not segregated to that point 
where champions were demanded, or indeed would be 
recognized as such; but vague feelings of antagonism, of 
alignments, were abroad. Those 
who later would constitute the 
Law-and-Order class generally 
sympathized with Ware; those 
whom history was to know as 
the Vigilantes felt stirrings of 
partisanship for Keith. There- 
fore the following afternoon a 
small flotilla set sail for the Con- 
tra Costa shore, and a crowd of 
several hundred spectators dis- 
embarked at the chosen dueling 
ground. 

Nan knew nothing of all this. 
Keith was now in such depths of 
low spirits that his wearied soul 
did not much care what became 
of him. He put his affairs in 
shape, shrugged his shoulders, 
and went to the encounter with 
absolute indifference. 

The preliminaries were soon 
over. Keith found himself fac- 
ing Jimmy Ware at the distance 
he had himself chosen. A double 
line of spectators stood at a re- 
spectful space on either side. 
Major Miles and an acquaintance 
of Keith’s, who had volunteered 
to act for him, stood at hand. 
Keith had listened attentively 
to the instructions. The word 
was to be given—One. Two. 
Three. Fire! Between the first 
and last words the duelists must 
discharge the first shot from 
their weapons. After that they 
were to fire at will. One shot 
would havesufficed Jimmy Ware 
but Keith insisted on the full 
measure, without emotion, filled 
with a dead indifference to any 
possible danger and asavage con- 
tempt for the whole proceedings. 
He was totally unaccustomed to 
weapons. At the word of com- 
mand he raised the revolver and 
fired, carelessly but coolly and 
without result. One after the 
other he discharged the six cham- 
bers of his weapon, aiming as 
well as he knew how. It did not 
occur to him that Ware was firing 
at him. After the sixth miss he 
threw the revolver away in cold 
disgust. 

“Thisisa farce,” said he, ‘‘and 
I’m not going to be fool enough 
to take part in it any longer.” 

Jimmy Ware, delighted at finding himself unharmed, and 
confident now that a bluff would go, started to say some- 
thing lofty and disdainful. Keith whirled back on him. 

“If you want satisfaction, as you call it, you’ll get it and 
you'll get it plenty! I’msick of being made a fool of. Just 
open your ugly head to me again and I'll knock it off your 
shoulders!” 

His eye smoldered dangerously, and Jimmy Ware, very 
uncertain in his mind, took refuge in a haughty look. 
Keith glared at him a moment, then turned to the crowd. 

“T give all of you fair warning,” said he, ‘‘that I’m going 
to do my legal duty in all things; and I’m not going to 
fight duels. Anybody who interferes with me is going to 
get into trouble!” 

An uproar ensued. All this was most irregular, unprece- 
dented, a disgrace to a gentlemen’s meeting. The Major 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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The Ascetic Motive 


fea notion that pleasure in itself is sinful and pain 
virtuous has held extensive sway over the human mind. 
You meet with it again and again in discussions of the 
European war. Because the belligerent nations are suffer- 
ing fearfully and the United States is at ease, there is a 
pious assumption that they are in a far higher state of 
grace—or rather, that our ability to move about free and 
secure in pursuit of three square meals a day constitutes 
a totally graceless state of mere piggish materialism. 

Probably not a German, an Austrian, a Frenchman, a 
Russian, an Englishman or an Italian will be in any 
respect—spiritual, intellectual or material—better off at 
the end of the war than he was at the beginning, no matter 
how the war ends; but it is held that, having suffered a 
great deal to no purpose, they are on a higher plane. 

A little reflection, however, will show that if suffering in 
itself is the means of grace we are at no disadvantage as 
compared with Europe. Anybody can step into his own 
back yard, dig himself a muddy trench and squat in it all 
day, occasionally heaving up a brickbat in such manner 
that in descending it is likely to impinge on his cranium. 
With even less pains, he can have all the privation, misery 
and danger he desires. The United States is infinitely far 
from bankrupt in those commodities. 

When men’s readiness to suffer is drafted on out of mere 
pointless bungling—which has been the state of Europe 
since August, 1914—-we consider that about aslowa human 
condition as could be found. 


Dividing the Money 


lie WOULD be easy to collect a considerable library of 
loose and more or less worthless statements concerning 
the distribution of material well-being in this country. A 
very able study of the subject is contained in a small vol- 
ume by Prof. W. I. King, of Wisconsin, on Wealth and 
Income of the People of the United States. 

About twenty years ago there was an examination of 
probate records in Massachusetts, running back to 1829. 
More recently there was a like examination in several 
Wisconsin counties for a single year. The conclusion from 
both investigations is that about two-thirds of all males 
above twenty-five years of age die leaving no probated 
estate, or one not exceeding five hundred dollars. Very 
likely this is a general condition. 

It is not an admirable condition; yet it furnishes a very 
incomplete answer to the main question. Material’ well- 
being means income rather than wealth. Assure anybody 
but a miser a satisfactory income, and he would not care 
whether he possessed any wealth or not. In any country 
the people whose income is derived mainly from their 
invested wealth form a negligible minority. We may well 
hope that minority everywhere will grow smaller instead 
of larger. 

For a typical instance of American material well-being 
you may take a man between twenty-five and forty who 
has a good salary or professional income and is carrying 
enough life insurance to provide decently for his widow and 
minor children. He leaves no probated estate and goes 
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into the statistics as a pauper, yet in every essential respect 
is far from it. An important part of the six hundred mil- 
lion dollars or so that life-insurance concerns annually 
disburse goes to the dependents of men who left little 
wealth in any other form. With the freest, most equal 
opportunities, it would probably be an exceptional man 
who accumulated much property under forty. 

That material well-being is badly distributed everybody 
knows from first-hand casual observation; but the volume 
mentioned shows how meager is the scientific information 
on the subject. With all the expensive sociological inves- 
tigation that is going forward, an extensive inquiry under 
this head would be worth while. 


Ring Around the Rosy 


E OBSERVED recently that the great problem about 

credit was not how to extend it, but how to restrict it. 
For example, one reason why England and France are will- 
ing to ship us a great quantity of gold—which they need 
and we do not—is that they know they will presently get 
it back again. Money is already superabundant here. 
National banks alone are in a position to increase loans by 
three billion dollars. An accretion of foreign gold would 
furnish the basis for still greater expansion of loans. 

In the normal operation of human imperfections that 
would mean presently a great increase of borrowing under 
the temptation of low interest and a hope of greater or less 
speculative profits. People would be borrowing to buy 
stocks, land, buildings, machinery—goods of all sorts. 
That increased buying all round would advance prices. 
High prices here would make this a good market to sell in 
and a bad market to buy in; consequently our imports 
would increase and our exports decrease. The balance of 
trade would turn against us, and to settle the balance we 
should have to ship back the gold. This would restrict 
credit, bring liquidation and falling prices—a rather pain- 
ful process usually. 

More gold means greater possibility of abuse of credit. 
Having the opportunity, the question is whether we can 
be depended on to abstain from the abuse. In a large way 
it is a good deal like permitting a dipsomaniac to take 
the money out of your pocket. You know that, having 
the money, he will soon get drunk—when you can easily 
take it away from him. 


The Man With a Crooked Brain 


ARS particular one—as a little newspaper item relates— 
was sentenced to three years in the penitentiary for 
burglary a quarter of a century ago. Within a short time 
after his release he was convicted, before the same judge, 
for another burglary and given a ten-year sentence. He 
had been at liberty but a short time after serving the 
second sentence when he broke into a butcher’s shop and 
stole two hams. For that, under the habitual criminal act, 
he was given a life sentence; but after serving nearly ten 
years he was pardoned. 

We do not know how many thousand dollars he cost the 
state, first and last; but are quite certain that neither he 
nor the state got any good out of it. The presumption, on 
the record, is that he is not fit to be at large and will 
presently steal again and get another prison sentence. 

City police courts and the circuit courts constantly have 
such cases to deal with. The mere fact that the same case 
comes back repeatedly is sufficient evidence that, what- 
ever else should be done with unfortunates who have these 
crooks in their brains, locking them up under ordinary 
prison regimen is a useless way of dealing with them. 
Under surveillance in the open, with healthy work to do, 
they might very likely be made of some real use to them- 
selves and to society. 

If there is any possibility of usefulness in any man, a 
walled hive of convicts is the poorest place we can think of 
for bringing it out. The ordinary state prison is usually 
the most expensive public institution in the commonwealth. 


New Taxes 


(NE pleasant subject that is pretty sure to engage the 
attention of Congress this winter is additional taxa- 
tion. The so-called war taxes of a year ago have not filled 
the hole left by decreased customs receipts. Imports are 
not increasing much and sugar is soon to go on the free 
list—suggesting a larger hole than ever. Washington 
advices—with just how much authority we are unable 
to say—represent President and Cabinet as being much 
impressed with the need for a larger army and navy. 

That, if- intelligently applied, means appropriations 
greater than ever before—not only this year but for a 
considerable time. By proper economy, expenditures in 
other directions might be materially reduced. Also, no 
doubt, whiskers might be grown on a pumpkin; and in the 
present state of politics the one result appears about as 
likely as the other. 

If, as seems painfully probable, we are to have materially 
larger appropriations as a permanent condition, the first 
expedient should be to extend the income tax by cutting 
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the present exemptions at least in half. Dividing them 
by three would be better still. 

A personal knowledge of government finance thus acutely 
injected into the consciousness of several million citizens 


would be beneficial. 


Government Ownership Illustrated 


OME years ago teachers in the Chicago public schools 

formed an association for their mutual benefit. In a 
sisterly spirit of democracy they attached this association 
to the labor-union federation of the city—by way, we 
suppose, of signifying that they, too, were wage earners and 
sympathetic to the difficulties of a general nature with 
which all wage earners are afflicted. Recently the Board 
of Education adopted a rule forbidding teachers to hold 
membership in any association affiliated with a labor 
union, threatening dismissal for such as do not resign, and 
requiring teachers in the future to sign a solemn pledge 
not to join such an association. 

The right to organize as it sees fit is labor’s most valu- 
able possession; but the public schools, of course, are a 
government enterprise, ruled by political appointees, whose 
personal stake in the success or failure of the schools is 
of relatively slight and ephemeral nature. Not admiring 
labor unions, they feel free to decree that any flavor of 
unionism is inimical to the schools. 

This, we expect, is about where labor would always be 
told to get off under government ownership. 


Britannia Rules the Wave 


ECENTLY rates for marine insurance on shipments 

in neutral vessels from the United States to Seandina- 
vian ports—except Stockholm—were advanced to seven 
per cent; while to Stockholm the rate was fixed at ten per 
cent. These are the rates the shipper paid when he declared 
neutral ownership and neutral destination of the cargo. 
At the same time the rate of insurance on shipments in 
neutral vessels from the United States to Holland—neutral 
ownership and destination being declared—was one and a 
half per cent. 

The reason for this extraordinary difference was that 
Dutch shipping interests had combined in the Netherlands 
Overseas Trust and given guaranties—satisfactory to 
Great Britain—that no goods shipped into Holland should 
find their way to Germany. The Overseas Trust gives 
licenses, under strict regulations, to Dutch importers, who 
must prove that the goods do not reach Germany. When 
the insurance rates were advanced Scandinavian countries 
had not made arrangements which assured to England’s 
satisfaction that goods billed to their ports would not reach 
Germany. Hence, England was seizing the shipments; 
hence, the nearly prohibitive insurance rates. 

Small neutral states are free to use the sea just in propor- 
tion as they meet Britannia’s requirements. In wartime 
“freedom of the seas” is largely a figure of speech. 


A Noisy Blank 


NDER the physical shock of war we take to thinking 

about it in various threadbare adjectives, as though it 
set the human stage with a new scene and foreshadowed 
important changes in human conditions; but when the 
thirtieth-century historian of the world gets down to 
August, 1914, a feeling of ineffable boredom will overcome 
him. He will say to himself dolefully: 

“And now, after recording those really significant and 
forward-looking things that happened in Europe since 
1870, I must break off and chronicle another of those stupid 
old wars that were always happening from the same causes 
in the same way to the same end. This is as annoying as 
having to stop an absorbing moving picture in order to put 
out a fire in the machine.” 

You may be sure the gods are yawning their celestial 
heads off over the spectacle the world has presented to 
them during the last year—a spectacle that had grown tedi- 
ous on Olympus when Agamemnon sailed for Troy. They 
are saying to one another peevishly: 

“Great Scott! Can’t those blockheads think of anything 
new to do?” 


Perhaps a Real Victory 


T IS quite possible that when war is over we shall find 

the only victory of permanent value to mankind was 
won by the United States. 

Every noncombatant or neutral right that is bindingly 
acknowledged is so much enduring and universal gain. If 
we now make the sea somewhat freer for ourselves we shall 
probably make it freer for all people in all time. Probably 
the Lusitania affair will be a lasting precedent, protective 
to every neutral who travels in wartime hereafter. What- 
ever we win for freer neutral commerce will benefit every 
noncombatant nation in the future. 

If the theory of a free sea can be pushed forward into 
practice half a dozen yards by the United States, that will 
be a not altogether contemptible service to humanity. 
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many letters asking 

for an opinion as to 
when the war will be 
over. If we reckon 
results the war will not 
be over for fifty or a 
hundred years. The 
particular date when hostilities will cease is a matter of 
pure guesswork. If it is fought to a finish it may take 
from five to ten years. If fighting is called off by mutual 
consent hostilities may cease before Christmas; but the 
consequences of the war—in either event—will last longer 
than anyone who reads this article. 

Europe will be in the same situation as Jones when his 
factory burns down without insurance. His first step is 
to raise the money to rebuild. The greater his hurry and 
the more extreme his need, the higher interest he is willing 
to pay and the higher the interest he must pay. Europe 
has already been partly destroyed and the destruction still 
continues. When the nations finally wear themselves out, 
and the work of rebuilding begins, there will be a dire 
demand for capital. 

Hence, after the war, interest rates for mortgages and 
the like will be much higher than formerly. I mentioned 
this point of view to an Illinois manufacturer the other 
day, and he said: 

“That is all very well; but why should I worry, so long 
as I can get accommodations at my own little bank here 
in the United States? I’ve nothing to do with Europe and 
the war.” 

The reason he should worry is because money rates are 
one of the most sympathetic things in the world. If 
Europe, in her coming hour of need of capital for recon- 
struction and repairs, bids high enough she can attract 
American funds just as any high-price market always gets 
the goods. We can hold money here only by meeting 
Europe’s price. To-day, during the war, our bankers will 
lend money more cheaply at home than in London; but not 
so after the war is over. Then, in order to borrow money, 
you must pay as much as your competitor in Europe. 


[ns received 


If Europe Goes Out Too Soon 


HE real danger, however, may be that money rates will 

not be high enough. When you talk with people you 
will notice that they speak of the end of the war as though 
the mere cessation of hostilities would make Europe as 
good as new, and that after the war everything will be 
O.K. War, however, is like 
sickness: aman does not get 
_ well on any definite date, 
but recovers gradually. The 
nations must go through a 
period of convalescence, 
_ which in this case may take 
many years. 

If they—or we, either— 
underestimate the cost and 
_ ravages of the war, and try 
_ to get out of bed and go to 
work too soon, there will 
be speculation instead of 
sound construction, and a 
relapse or crisis will follow. 
High money rates may not 
be a curse, but a blessing in 
disguise, because they will 
tend to prevent too rapid a 
rebound. 

Many people foolishly 
feel that the chief penalty 
of war is the payment of in- 
demnities. This is a great 
mistake. It is not at all 
certain that any indemni- 
ties will be exacted; but, if 
so, such demands will not 
affect Europe as a whole. 
Indemnities simply distrib- 
ute the suffering, making it 
less in some quarters and 
more in others. Europe’s 
real loss is not gold, but 
men, property—and time. 
This is the real retribution. 

The question is often 
asked whether the war will 
bankrupt Europe. In reply 
I ask: “Can a nation go 
broke?” An individual goes 
broke; a business goes into 





bankruptcy; but a nation repudiates its obligations. It is 
all a matter of relative dignity, as it would be impossible to 
collect from any government if it should repudiate. Unless 
the war lasts longer than now seems probable, my Wall 
Street friends believe there will be no general repudiation 
of government bonds. This, however, is only a guess on 
their part. Certainly I want, ‘‘for mine,’’ no English or other 
European bonds that are unsecured. 

Of course those who hold bonds already issued are, 
I suppose, reasonably sure of getting their money even- 
tually, though they may expect to be put to some trouble. 
The bond of a strong nation is like the note of a well-to-do 
man. Some calamity may embarrass him, so that he has 
to incur new obligations and give new notes to meet the 
interest due on the old. There will be a great deal of such 
funding and refunding before the war is over; but we 
should insist that the governments give security for any 
money we lend them. Otherwise their bonds may be as 
bad an investment as thousands of the worthless stocks 
and bonds marketed all over the world in times of peace. 
This leads me to warn investors especially against the 
speculation that may break out from now on and after the 
war is over. Such chances to lose money will fully equal 
the dangers of loss through buying government bonds. 

An important question is: To what extent will the new 
bonds carry higher interest? Six per cent seems probable 
now. This would quite seriously affect the desirability 
of all older issues and would have an influence on bond 
markets throughout the world. 

To a friend who has been more highly educated in other 
lines than in finance I once mentioned the enormous loss 
through worthless investments. He exclaimed in amaze- 
ment: ‘‘Why does the government permit it?” 

There is hope that the unhealthy speculation to which 
I have referred can be checked. Many believe the Euro- 
pean governments will not permit it. Certainly after the 
war you are going to see every effort made to stimulate 
saving. And then may not the governments step in and 
say what the people shall do with their savings? 

T recall an old tight-fisted character of whom it was said 
that he bribed his children to go without supper by giving 





War Babies 


them a penny apiece, 
and then next morning 
refused to give them 
breakfast until each 

_ =e a paid him a cent. This 
RIM AIA is somewhat like the 
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scheme the European 
governments will try 

with their people. They will compel the people to accu- 
mulate capital by every possible sacrifice, and then will 
demand that capital! They will stipulate that capital 
must be used in defraying the expenses of the war to the 
exclusion of everything else. This is on the assumption 
that they do not repudiate some of their indebtedness. 

It is my opinion that patriotism will be fostered by still 
further paternalism. European investors will be pressed 
to sell their foreign securities and use the proceeds for 
buying the bonds of their own country. If necessary this 
pressure may be increased to the point of compulsion. In 
short, there will be a general grab for capital. The money- 
starved nations will try to tempt funds from this country 
by high interest; they will collect funds from their own 
people with a high hand. 


Will Commodity Prices Soar? 


EGINNING with the end of the war, and thenceforth 

for the next fifty years at least, the governments of 
Europe will be out tomake money. No doubt when the war 
ends—especially if it ends through exhaustion and revolu- 
tion—there will develop in all the countries at war a fierce 
struggle between militarism and socialism, between those 
who wish to confiscate labor and those who wish to con- 
fiscate property. Salvation from the dangers of the future 
lies in holding fast to the ideas of liberalism and common 
sense, and to the traditions of those countries whose great- 
ness has been founded on a basis of free speech, free 
criticism, personal liberty—not under a rule of bureau- 
cracy, but of law. 

At the beginning of this article I cited one Jones, who 
loses his factory by fire. Jones will first borrow money to 
replace the plant, and then he will sit up nights to work out 
new ways to make the plant pay more profits. 

Everyone is interested in the probable price of com- 
modities.. The great majority of people do not buy stocks 
or bonds. There are even many manufacturers and mer- 
chants who do not buy stocks or bonds; but everybody; 
from. the richest to the poorest, buys commodities— 
leather in the form of shoes, textiles in the form of clothing, 
and foodstuffs for their 
daily bread. Hence, every 
reader of this weekly should 
be very much interested in 
forecasting whether prices, 
as a whole, will be higher or 
lower after the war is over. 

The prices of commodi- 
ties primarily depend on 
two things: 

1—The demand for the 
supply of the commodity— 
that is, whether Jones is 
more anxious to buy or sell. 

2—The value of money— 
that is, whether Jones is to 
pay with paper or gold. 

One year wé have a big 
apple crop. Not only are 
apples plenty, but they 
are big and juicy. Does the 
quality of the apples help 
their sale? Very little; the 
price of apples is not deter- 
mined by their bigness or 
their juiciness. If there is 
a big crop the price goes 
down; if there is a small 
crop the price goes up. 
Another year the crop is 
small and perhaps the ap- 
ples are small also; but do 
small apples mean low 
prices? No; the poorer 
the apples are, the higher 
the price may be. The price 
of apples and the price of 
everything else depend on 
supply and demand. 

In discussing the prices of 
commodities after the war 
each commodity should 
be considered separately. 
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“Last February I boughta 
Pull-U-Out and put it under 
the seat of my machine. It 
was so light I did not have 
much faith in it. 


“Got stuck in the mud last 
Sunday,thefirstsincel bought 
theoutfit. Wastwomilesfrom 
nowhere, andby myself. Irig- 
ged up the outfit and was out 
in a short while. 


““At first I forgot to let off 
my brakes, and was pulling 
the machine out with the 
hind wheels dragging, although my ma- 
chine weighs 3190 pounds without 














O longer neces- 
sary for any 
motorist to get stuck. 
This little device, if car- 
ried in your tool box, re- 
moves the dread of bad 

roads. Just drive the three 
stakes into the ground, lean- 

ing them towards the machine, 
fasten one chain to the stakes 
and the other to the machine, 

and turn the crank. No matter 
how badly mired you are, the 


driver. 
“‘T heard that another party got stuck 
stakes will hold and the machine 
will come out. It isn’t necessary 


in that hole a few minutes after I left, 
and stayed there from about 5 P. M. 
to tie to anything but the stakes. 


until9 P.M.” N, J. BOSTICK, 
REE Be Bu : 






July 14,1915 Lawrenceville, Va. 


The things this inexpensive little de- 
word for them. Until dealers gen- 
erally have time to put it instock, 


vice does are so unbelievable that 
\V we will send a Pull-U-Out to any 


we don’t expect anyone to take our 
7 address on approval. 
v7 
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Guarantee 


| Yori 
: ‘ , 4 ‘f it does not convince the most 
is a new kind of chain block, only a quarter the size Y skeptical, we will receive it back, 


and weight of the ordinary chain block, butwithfive pay all express charges, and 
times the pull. Makes heavy lifting a boy’s job. FELUNG, YOuT’ money euwens 


uestion. 
A Necessity for Tourists—Besides pulling a car \\ ' 
out of mud or ditch, it will right overturned cars, \\ Write Us About It 
and maybe save a life that would otherwise be lost. 
Its 14 feet of chain makes the best possible tow line. Ask for 
Booklet 


Indispensable in Garages and Repair Shops— 
For quick, easy lifting on repair jobs, removing 
bodies, engines, etc.,it has no equal. On the trouble 
car it will save time, labor, wear on tires, and do 
the job better 


















1/6 Actual Size 
Shipping Weight 
Complete Outfit 
Only 26 lbs. 


Requires space 
of only 4x14 
inches in your 
tool box wa 
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Better Than a Chain Block for Factories 
and Shops—Costs only a third to a quarter the 
cost of a chain block —is light and portable, 
and will pull horizontally as well as lift. 

A Fine, Portable Hoist for Trucks — A light 
r | iron frame, anchored to a corner of the truck, makes 

, a" | Pull-U-Out the finest possible hoist for quick and cheap 
The Best Possible Hoist loading and unloading of heavy loads. 

Light, Portable, Powerful A Wonder on the Farm—For tightening 
and setting wire fences, pulling stumps, 
hoisting, etc. Also a security to the farmer 
on his auto trips to town. 


Pull-U-Out Sales 


Stake 
1/6 Actual 
Size 





2025 Market Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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There surely will be a greater demand for 
some of the finished steel products and other 
construction materials. Consequently the 
prices of those will advance. On the other 
hand, the demand for zine and certain other 
alloys, now used so extensively in connection 
with the manufacture of ammunition, will 
suddenly fall off. Therefore, the price of 
such metals should decline. 

When discussing the supply of various 
other articles it is more difficult to reach a 
decision. Let us take laces, for instance, 
great quantities of which are imported to 
this country from Europe during normal 
times. One of my friends believes that the 
women in Europe have been making laces 
during the war as in times of peace, and 
that the homes of Switzerland, France and 
other countries are loaded up with laces to 
be dumped on the market as soon as the 
war is over. This would naturally mean a 
supply greater than the demand, and would 
consequently lower prices; in fact, these 
people might be in such dire need of money 
that they would let their products go for al- 
most nothing. 

Another friend believes that just the 
reverse will be the case. 

Personally I feel that it is impossible to 
use generalities. If the war should stop at 
once I am convinced that the very first 
effect would be a stiffening of the prices of 
all materials used in construction work, 
and a decline in the prices of materials that 
have been used extensively during the war. 
Other things, such as laces, dyes, wines, 
and so on, may first stiffen in price under 
a sudden demand, and then ease off, later 
selling considerably lower as we enter the 
great depression that is bound to follow 
any inflated speculation. 

The more gold there is, the higher prices 
will be. This fact must be most carefully 
considered in guessing what the prices of 
commodities will be after the war is over. 
Reports from Germany show that the rise 
in foodstuffs in one month, compared with 
a year before, was over fifty per cent. Most 
of this increase has been due to changes in 
supply and demand, but not all of it. For 
instance, owing to the issue of additional 
paper money by the German Government, 
the value of the German mark has depreci- 
ated about fifteen per cent, and prices have 
correspondingly increased fifteen per cent 
on that account. The same thing has taken 
place in France and Italy. 


The Period of Reconstruction 


Even England is doing this to a limited 
extent. All these countries are putting out 
paper money somewhat as did the Southern 
Confederacy in the early sixties. Con- 
sidering what has been done in this line 
during the first year of the war, think what 
will be done as the war continues. When it 
becomes impossible to sell any more govern- 
ment bonds the only thing left to do will be 
to issue paper money. This means that, 
before long, the governments, instead of 
paying in currency for the things they buy, 
will simply print up more money and pay 
with this new paper money. This increase 
in paper money will cheapen the money al- 
ready out and consequently send prices up. 

What will be the result of this after the 
war? Either the new paper money will be 
repudiated, or else prices will remain high in 
those countries until the gold reserves are 
gradually built up. This may take half a 
century. 

If the European war stops soon enough 
there will perhaps be no repudiation of the 
paper money of the belligerents. I hope 
there will not be. I hope it will be left in 
circulation while the people of those coun- 
tries economize and work to get back a 
gold reserve, which will cause the money 
to approach its former value. This, how- 
ever, will take years. 

Of course, when our buyers go to Eng- 
land and the Continent after the war, they 
will buy for gold, and prices for gold will be 
much lower than prices for paper; but the 
prices for gold will be even higher than 
before the war. 

If this war continues long enough we 
shall have all the surplus gold and Europe 
will have none; but this will do us little 
good. Under such conditions the only way 
by which business could become normal 
again would be for us either to shut down 
our mills and buy European goods until 
conditions righted themselves, or else quit 
doing business altogether with the people 
of Europe until they saved enough to start 
again. In either case there would be little 
export business for our mills for many 
years to come. 
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Luck? 


Finding a four-leaved 
clover never led to suc- 
cess in business. 


And the increasing 
sales of Clothcraft 
Clothes for men and 
young men are due, not 
to luck, but to 69 years 
of scientific factory 
methods and high stand- 
ards of quality. 


Not chance but good judg- 
ment led us to put Cloth- 
craft Clothes into our store 
and back the makers’ guar- 
anty with ours. 


Don’t trust to chance in 
spending your money, but 
come to the store and see for 
yourself how well the makers 
of Clothcraft have succeeded 
in putting beauty, style and 
substantial value into suits 
and overcoats at $10 to $25. 


Ask to see the Clothcraft 
Blue Serge Specials, 4130” 
at $18.50 and “5130” at $15. 
Either is a remarkably good 
ins buy.” 


| The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


MO’ #95 tees 


to Wear 








Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland, 
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This Is What Wins Men | 
to Fortified Tires : 


Perhaps every day about two million Goodyear tires are run. 
And their daily mileage totals, probably, some forty million miles. 

Thus to hundreds of thousands these tires reveal their super- 
quality. They show their strength and endurance, their saving 
of trouble. They meet with mishap and misuse like other tires, 
sometimes. But they combat tire troubles in efficient ways, and 
their users know it. 


Note What They Have Done 


Those two million tires are daily advocating Goodyears. So did 
millions of tires before them. 

They have won more users than any other tire ever had. 
They have won more new users this year than ever before in our 
history. They have forced us to build plant after plant until our 
new capacity—ready soon—will be close to 20,000 tires per day. 


Think of this when you next buy tires. 

The special features which fortify these tires are hidden from 
your view. Tires without them may seem to you very much like 
Goodyears. And you think they render equal service, else you 
would not buy them. 

But consider how fast men are turning to Goodyears — faster 
than ever before. The millions in use must be proving supremacy. 


For Winter Tires 
Get the Double-Thick All-Weather Tread ft 


This tread is best for all seasons, but essential on winter tires. 
It is not a regular tread made rough, but an extra tread made of 
very tough rubber. So it gives you a double-thick tread. 

The grips are deep and enduring. They are sharp and efficient. 
Yet they form a tread as flat and smooth as a plain tread, so they 
do not cause vibration. 

Double thickness means more wear. It means a deep-cut, 
lasting anti-skid. It means great resistance to puncture. This 
matchless tread is winning 
more users than any other 
Goodyear feature. 

Any Goodyear dealer will 
supply you. Every neighbor- Fortified Tires 
HOG) feta. xOCU VERE CIVICC INL. Matai cee ne cast pasture 
Station: with your size in stock, | Blowouts oy oor a pce ivets. 


° ° Insecurity — by 126 braided piano wires. 
and it will render full Good- Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 
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ZA AKRON, OHIO 


FORTIFIED AGAINST 





year service. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Noted truck engineers designed and built it especially for light-delivery work; and it embodies 
all the efficiency and economy features which have made the larger Denby models famous 


With body as shown. Top, panel body, starting and lighting system, 





or pneumatic tires, if desired, at moderate additional expense 





Make Your Neighborhood Business’ City-wide 


This new light-delivery Denby will give you the increased delivery radius. And the Denby 
Business-Building and Sales Efficiency Service — perhaps the greatest step in co-operation 
ever taken by a manufacturer—will show you how to realize your increased business possi- 


bilities. 


$3,000 in Rewards 


This amount will be divided dur- 
ing the year among students in 
the Denby Business - Building 
and Sales Efficiency Service. 


$1,000 will be awarded November 
1, 1916, to the student who has 
shown the most aptitude, whether 
he has taken the entire course or 
only part of it at that time. $2,000 
will be distributed in subsidiary 
awards during the course. Photo- 
graphs of the victors will be pub- 
lished from time to time in our 
national advertising. 


Only persons nominated by truck 
or delivery wagon owners are eligi- 
ble. Students may enter at any time. 


The judges, whose decisions shall 

be final, are: 

GARVIN DENBY, President, Denby 
Motor Truck Company, 

J. WALTER DRAKE, President, Hupp 
Motor Car Company, 

CARL S. von POETTGEN, Advertising 
Counsel. 


What the Service Embraces 


This service adds at least one ex- 
pert business-getter to the force of 
every owner of a truck or delivery 
wagon. It covers one year from the 
date of entry, and consists of thirty- 
six lessons, issued at the rate of 
three a month and divided into four 
quarterly periods. The best ex- 
perts obtainable have been em- 
ployed in its preparation. 


Every owner of a truck or delivery 
wagon may nominate one person to 
take the course. Logically, the driv- 
er of the truck should be that person. 
He sees many customers who sel- 
dom come to your place of business; 
he is in close contact with others; 
and he is the only man regularly 
out in the field. But the owner’s 
choice is not restricted. 


Each Denby owner receives an 
individual merchandising service 
that is exceptionally comprehen- 
sive and efficient. 





Denby Units for Heavier 
Duty 


The larger Denby models—1-ton, 
1%-ton and 2-tons— have achieved 
in little over a year a world-wide 
reputation for efficiency, economy 
and serviceability. The growth of 
the business has forced us to pur- 
chase the factory shown below, 
with five and six-tenths acres of 
ground space. 


The Denby truck has popularized 
many distinctive features in truck 
construction. The internal- gear 
axle with Hotchkiss drive has won 
marked favor. Many engineers 
will tell you that it is undoubtedly 
the drive of the future. 


The prices of the larger units (chas- 
sis only) are as follows: 


Type B, 1-ton . . $1475 
Type D, 1%-ton . $1685 
Type E, 2-ton . . $1985 


A country-wide demonstration of approval has greeted our announcement of it 


The wonderful success of the Den- 
by truck has been largely due to 
the fact that the men who built it 
had the benefit of long experience— 
and were able to utilize this experi- 
ence unhampered by old parts, old 
machinery or old ideas. 


They were able to realize their ideal 
of a perfect truck in a way that 
would have been impossible had 
they been forced to consider estab- 
lished policies or traditions regard- 
ing type or design. 

Their judgment has been vindicated 
by Denby service under the hardest 
operating conditions, over trail and 
pavement, everywhere. 
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1%-ton Denby in “Back-to-the-Farm” 
Service 


For literature and details 
address 


407 Holbrook Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Successor to 
the Pajama! 


Pajamas perfected! Your 
pajamas in one piece! More logi- 
cal in night garments than union suits 
in underwear. Already used by thousands. 


Dealers everywhere sell 


Pajunion —in weights and fabrics 
to meet all season's needs. The Pajunion 
wearer sleeps with perfect relaxation forhehas 


No Coat Crawling Up! 

No Trousers Slipping Down! 

No Binding Draw-String! 
The Pajunion, smartly 


built, stylish and distinctive, is cut } 
to scientifically correct fit on exactly 4} 


# “scaled” proportions. Plenty of room. Ab- 


solutely simple in construction. No compli- 


cated devices. 


All patterns and weights. | 
Mercerized, Pongee, Plissé, Crépe, 4 
Madras, Pajama Check, Silk, Eden Cloth #3 


and Brighton-processed Flannelette. 


Careful tailoring, enduring } 


| button-holes, stoutly anchored but- 
tons and felled seams are among the de- 
tails that make the Pajunion so satisfactory. 


Prices from $1.50 to $5.00. 


Pajunion is one design of our 517 styles of 


(py ral 


‘ 


ut 
Z 


In All Weights 


i For Men, Women and Children [ 


“The Nightie Book’’ 


is yours for the ask- 
ing. Shows most ad- 
vanced ideas and new- 


est styles in nightwear } 
for men, women and § | 
children for all seasons. 4 
Explainshowtoorderon jf | 
approval without mak- 4} 
ing apayment,incase § 
\'\ no dealernear you has # | 
\\\ what youwantinstock. 9 


H.B.GLOVER CO. | 


Dept.39, Dubuque,lowa 


DE ALERS: Write for our 1915 Authoritative Style 
*“~Book of Brighton-Carlsbad Sleeping- 
/ wear. Fully illustrated and contains Wholesale Prices. 


Men’s Night Shirts Men’s Union 
' Made in every con- Sleepers 
ceivable style. Cut In one piece. All 
long and full for real weights. Some 
comfort. Garment fleecy.and warm. 
stays down because Some with hoods, 
made without usual feet, etc. Percale, 
flapping side open- Pongee, Plissé, Crépe, 
ings. Reg. sizes 15, Brighton-processed 
16, 17, 18. Extra Flannelette, and heav- 
sizes up to 19 and 20. iest Carlsbad cloth. 


$1.00 to $2.00 $1.00 to $5.00 
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MATY PEASLEY, SEA LAWYER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


of the Tillicum of whom he could get track. 
He had all the receipts in hand by the last 
mail delivery the next day, and at eight 
o’clock that night the Tillicum, having 
cleared the customs the same afternoon, 
departed for Panama. T'wo days later Matt 
again called on Mace & Company for the 
money due him and, after much argument, 
succeeded in getting it. He hastened at 
once to the bank on which it was drawn 
and asked the paying teller to certify it. 
This the latter declined to do—neither 
would he cash the check; so Matt took it 
back to Rossiter. 

“Rossiter,’’ he said, ‘the bank will not 
honor your check.” 

Rossiter looked desperate. 

““Confound you!”’ he growled. “I stalled 
you until five minutes before the bank 
closed, thinking you would deposit it in 
your own bank to-morrow morning and I’d 
have a deposit to cover it by that time. It 
will be all right first thing in the morning, 


Peasley.”’ 
“Tt had better be!’ Matt told him 
bluntly. ‘Your charter provides for can- 


cellation in the event that payments are 
not made as stipulated, and I’m not in a 
position to carry you or to take any chances 
on you—and I’m not going to.” 

“T can’t blame you a bit,’”’ Rossiter an- 
swered regretfully. “I tell you, with the 
money market as tight as it is, we’re beat- 
ing the devil round the stump these days. 
Confound it, Peasley, a man has to do some 
scheming and stalling when everybody is 
crowding him for money, doesn’t he?’’ 

The check was not paid when Matt pre- 
sented it the next morning. As he came out 
of the bank a newsboy, erying his daily 
sensation, accosted him with the first after- 
noon edition, and Matt’s glance caught a 
smear of red ink seven columns wide across 
the front page: 


SHIPPING MAN A SUICIDE! 


It was Mace! 

For about a minute Matt Peasley stood 
on the corner, doing some of the fastest 
thinking he had ever done. Mace had 
taken a short cut out of his financial wor- 
ries, and Matt realized that the tragedy 
would undoubtedly bring an avalanche of 
creditors down on the unhappy Rossiter 
and ruin the firm. At any rate, the con- 
cern would doubtless go into the hands of a 
receiver, and Matt Peasley might or might 
not hope for his in the sweet by and by, 
according to the amount of salvage re- 
ported. The Tillicum was seventy-six hours 
at sea! 

“Matthew,’”’ Matt Peasley murmured to 
himself, ‘theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die’—and all in one thunder- 
ing big hurry!” 


Cappy Ricks was having his siesta, with 
his feet on top of his desk, when Matt Peas- 
ley came bounding in, seized him by the 
shoulder and shook him wide-awake. 

“Well, young man,” Cappy snapped 
querulously, “‘what’s all the excitement 
about?”’ 

“Mace has committed suicide, and I 
know the firm is in financial difficulties. I’ll 
not be able to collect now—I’ll have to 
wait with the rest of the creditors; and 
meantime the Tillicum, fully loaded, is 
somewhere down off the Mexican coast. 
Good gracious, Mr. Ricks, there’s the very 
devil to pay!” 

“We will, if you please, not include out- 
siders in this argument for the present, 
Matt,’’ Cappy retorted dryly. “The un- 
fortunate devil does not pay! You do, 
Matt. I should worry!” 

“But you can help me save something 
from the wreck!’’ Matt pleaded desper- 
ately. “It’s going to clean me of my last 
dollar to make good with you on my char- 
ter, even if Mace & Company do not make 
good with me on theirs; and - 

Cappy Ricks held up his hand. 

““My dear boy,” he said with madden- 
ing calm, “listen tome! I had a hunch this 
would happen. As a matter of fact, I de- 
clined to charter to Mace & Company di- 
rect ten days before you came prancing in 
with your head all swelled up with a brand- 
new idea for making a lot of easy money in 
a hurry. Me charter to them—me!” In 
his superb scorn Cappy waxed ungrammat- 
ical. “I should kiss a pig! Why, if saw- 
mills were selling for six bits each I wouldn’t 
trust that concern with a hatful of saw- 
dust—not that they weren’t honest and 





capable, but they haven’t got any money 
to speak of any more!” 

“But—but Why, dad burn it, sir, 
you said it was perfectly agreeable to you 
to have me charter the Tillicum to them!”’ 
Matt roared, angry, hurt and amazed. 

“Why should I worry what you do? I 
have all I can do to attend to my own busi- 
ness. Why should I tell you yours?” 

“ec But. 

“No ifs or buts, Matt. I played safe; 
but you’re caught away off third base and 
now you’re out! You’ve got to settle with 
me for every day you have that vessel 
under charter until you deliver her back 
here in San Francisco Bay and formally 
surrender her to me. You’ve got to pay 
me—and what’s more, I’m going to see to 
iY that you do! Business is business, my 

fe) aoe 

“Well, I’ll pay you all the cash I can and 
give you my note for the remainder.” 

“Your note!’”’ Cappy jeered. “Your 
note! What do I want with your note? Is 
it hockable at any bank? Huh! Answer 
me that.” 

“You needn’t insult me!”” Matt roared 
wrathfully. 

“Bah!”’ Cappy sneered. ‘You think 
you're mighty smart, don’t you, Matt? Do 
you remember what I told you when you 
declined to go to work for me and insisted 
on going into business for yourself? I told 
you you’d go bust—and you’re going right 
now. All you’ll have left in thirty days will 
be the clothes you stand in and the corpora- 
tion seal of the Pacific Shipping Company. 
Ho-ho! Isn’t that funny? The idea of a 
man’s paying thirty thousand dollars for a 
dinky old corporation seal worth two and 
a half!” And Cappy threw back his head 
and cackled joyously. 

Matt Peasley’s face went white with sup- 
pressed fury. 

“Yes,”’ he said quietly. ‘I seem to re- 
member some such prophecy; also, some 
conversation to the effect that I’d be a 
better business man if I purchased my busi- 
ness experience with my own money. You 
said there were wolves along California 
Street that would take my roll away from 
me so fast it’d surprise me. I must confess, 
however, that I had no idea you would lead 
the pack! However, I didn’t come here to 
argue, Mr. Ricks ——”’ . 

“What did you come for? Sympathy?” 
Cappy queried. ‘‘Because, if you did, 
you've come to the wrong shop, my boy. 
Business is business, Matt; I never mix 
sentiment with it and I advise you never to 
do it either. Pay your way and take your 
beating like a sport—that’s my policy, 
Matt.” 

“Do you want to save the Blue Star 
Navigation Company some money?” Matt 
managed to articulate. 

“Certainly! Now you're talking busi- 
ness; so I'll listen.’ 

“As charterer of your steamer Tillicum I 
find that Captain Grant, the master you 
installed there, is offensive to me. I object 
to the way he parts his hair and knots his 
pee and I want a new skipper on the 
ship.” 

Cappy Ricks slid out to the edge of his 
swivel chair, placed a hand on each knee 
and eyed Matt suspiciously over the rims 
of his spectacles. After a long silence he 
shook his head negatively. 

“Then Ill sue you!’ Matt replied. 
“There’s a clause in the charter party. 
You’ve got to do it.” 

Cappy’s mouth flew open. 

“Oh, by Judas Priest, that’s right,”’ he 
said, and laughed. ‘“‘So you’re providing 
a job for yourself after the smoke clears 
away, eh?” he quizzed. ‘‘ Well, you can 
skipper the Tillicum while you keep up the 
payments of the charter money, Matt; but 
I give you my word that the day you slip 
up on a payment, out you go and back Cap- 
tain Grant goes into the ship. Meantime, 
however, I think I see now why you in- 
serted that clause. In the event of just such 
a contingency as the present you wanted 
the privilege of jumping in and taking com- 
mand yourself.” 

Matt nodded. 

“Captain Grant is a good man, but old. 
He can’t drive acrew like I can, Mr. Ricks— 
and, with me on the job, that steamer will 
be discharged and back in San Francisco 
Bay from three to five days sooner than she 
would ordinarily. It means six hundred 
dollars a day to me, sir, and every day 
saved is worth that much cash in hand to 
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TRADE MARK FACE 





The utmost 
in value—the 
foremost in 
safety razors. 


$1.00 for the 
Ever-Ready with 
twelve ‘Radio’ 
blades, is the 
biggest shaving 
value of today. 
Extra Ever-Ready ‘Radio’ 
Blades 6 for 30c and 10 for 50c. 
Your dollar back in- 
stantly if a trial does 
not convince. 

Sold everywhere—Drug- 
gists — Hardware Stores 
and Jewelry Stores. 
American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Johns-Manville 
Speedometer 


The final perfec- 
tion of the cen- 
trifugalprinciple. 
Accurate at all 
speeds from the 
lowest to the 
highest. Many 


added refine- 
ments of detail. 





Carter 
Carburetor 


The Multiple-Jet 
Carburetor. In- 
sures a perfect 
low throttle, im- 
proved accelera- 
tion and more 
power from less 
fuel. 





J-M Non-Burn 
Brake Lining 
The lining that 
makes the brake 
dependable. 
Never-failing 


gripping power. « 


More economical 
because it lasts 
longer. In car- 
tons containing 
cut sizes ready- 
to-apply for all 
popular cars. 





J-M Lens 
(Non-Blinding) 
Approved by 
cities and towns 
having strict or- 
dinances against 
the use of glaring 
headlights. Does 
not decrease il- 
lumination. 
Beautifies the 
car's appearance, 
Per pair, $3.25. 


Other J-M 
Auto 
Accessories 


CarterAutomatic 
Gravity Gasoline 
Tank 


J-M (Mezger) 
Soot-Proo'! 
Spark Plug 


J-M Narco Tire 
and Top Repair 
Materials 


J-M Tire Pump 
J-M Auto Clock 
J-M DryBatteries 
J-M Fire 
Extinguisher 
J-M Packingsand 
S.A. E. Gaskets 
J-M Automobile 
Tape 
“Noark’”’ 
Enclosed Fuses 


G-P Muffler 
Cut-Out 


Write for 
Booklets 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


294 Madison Avenue, New York 
47 Branches 


THE SATURDAY 


all VENTED BY-G.F.LONG « 
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Model J” 
Sturdy of Build 


Vigorous of Voice 


A poor car signal invites accidents. A good 
one prevents them. Equip your car with the 
Model “‘ J’? Long Horn and be insured against 
accidents. 


The Model “‘J”? Long Horn warns — and its 
warning carries conviction. Its deep, power- 
ful tone is made permanent by superior con- 
struction. Every part, from the machine-cut, 
hardened steel gears to the ball bearing 
vibrator, is made to last indefinitely. 

Go to the J-M dealer and see this horn. Other horns 


cost less, but none gives such positive assurance of 
absolute reliability. Booklet on request. 


Canadian Price $6.50 













Makes Every 
Road 100% 
Smooth 


Why slow down and brace 
yourself for the shock every 
time you spot a car track or 
cross walk? Why not enjoy 
gloriously smooth riding all 
the time with the 


JounsManvine >] 


SHOCK ABSORBER Per Pair 


A cushion between you and every bump, a shock 
absorber that efficiently rids rough roads of all 
their terror—a real tire-saver because it keeps the 
wheels of the car on the ground. 
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Scientific in principle, simple in construction. No 
complicated parts to require frequent adjustment. 
Made for springs up to 244 inches wide. 
Easily attached and absolutely guaranteed. 
See your dealer. Write for booklet. 


Canadian Price $18 










Service Stations in All Large Cities 
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you, since you profess to think so lightly of 
my promissory note.” 

“Wnough!”’ Cappy commanded. “T’ll 
admit that the thought does you credit. It 
was a mighty bright idea, Matt, and showed 
fine forethought. Now, then, what are you 
going to do to save your roll?” ; 

“The City of Para leaves for Panama to- 
morrow. Give me aletter to Captain Grant, 
commanding him to turn his ship over to 
me on presentation of this letter. I will 
furnish him the funds to pay his transporta- 
tion back to San Francisco.”’ 

“Fair enough,” said Cappy; and, calling 
in a stenographer, he dictated the desired 
letter. 

Ten minutes later Matt Peasley had left 
the office without the formality of saying 
good-by to Cappy Ricks, and was in a taxi- 
cab en route to his lodgings to pack his 
steamer trunk and hand baggage. Cappy 
Ricks chuckled as Matt went angrily out. 

““Ah—that first time a man goes broke!” 
he soliloquized. ‘‘What a blow to one’s 
pride! What a shock to the nervous sys- 
tem!” He sighed. ‘Poor old Matt! No- 
body knows better than Cappy Ricks. how 
you feel, because he’s been there twice and 
it blamed near broke his heart each time it 
happened.” 


He shook his head with an air of satisfac- 


tion, for things were going well with him. 
He had made a prophecy and it was in a 
fair way of being fulfilled—nay, its fulfill- 
ment was inevitable; whereat Cappy, after 
the habit of the aged in their conflict with 
Youth, felt very much like shaking hands 
with himself. Indeed, so pleased was he 
that presently he called in Mr. Skinner and 
related the story in meticulous detail to the 
general manager. 

Mr. Skinner was delighted. More—he 
was overcome. He sat down and permitted 
himself the most soul-satisfying laugh he 


had had in years. 
Vv 


R. SKINNER thrust his head into 
Cappy Ricks’ office and said: 

“‘T’ve just had a telephone message from 
the Merchants’ Exchange. The Tillicum is 
passing in.” 

“Then,” said Cappy Ricks, “in about 
two hours at the latest we may expect a 
mournful visit from Captain Matt Peasley.”’ 

“Tf you don’t mind, Mr. Ricks,” said 
Skinner with a smirk, “‘I should dearly love 
to be present at the interview.” 

Cappy smiled brightly. 

“By all means, Skinner, my dear boy; 
by all means, since you wish it. It just 
about breaks my heart to think of the cargo 
of grief I’m going to slip that boy; but I 
have resolved to be firm, Skinner. He owes 
us eighteen thousand dollars and he must 
go through with his contract to the very 
letter, and pay the Blue Star Navigation 
Company every last cent due it. He will, 
doubtless, suggest some sort of settlement— 
ten cents on the dollar ” 

“Don’t agree to it,’’ Mr. Skinner pleaded. 
“He has more than a thousand dollars a 
month going to his credit on our books 
from the Unicorn charter, and if that vessel 
stays afloat a year longer we’ll be in the 
clear. Be very firm with him, Mr. Ricks. 
As you say, it is all for his own benefit and 
the experience will do him good.” 

“T love the boy,” said Cappy; “but in 
the present case, Skinner, I haven’t any 
heart. A chunk of anthracite coal is softer 
than that particular organ this morning. 
Be sure to show Matt in the minute he 
comes up from the dock.” 

Mr. Skinner needed no urging when, less 
than two hours later, Captain Matt Peas- 
ley arrived. Mr.Skinner greeted him courte- 
ously and followed him into Cappy’s office. 

“Well, well, well!” Cappy began unc- 
tuously. ‘“‘How do you do, Matt, my dear 
boy? Glad to see you; in fact, we’re extra 
glad to see you,” he added significantly 
and winked at Mr. Skinner, who caught the 
hint and murmured loud enough for Matt 
Peasley to hear: 

“‘Wighteen thousand dollars to-morrow!” 

Cappy extended a hand, which Matt 
grasped heartily. 

“You’re looking fit as a fiddle,’ Cappy 
continued. ‘‘Doesn’t look a bit worried— 
does he, Skinner?”’ 

“T must admit he appears to carry it off 
very well, Mr. Ricks. We had thought, 
captain,” Skinner continued, turning to 
Matt Peasley, ‘that, when Mr. Ricks 
agreed to permit you to assume command 
of the Tillicum when she reached Panama, 
we might have been treated to an exhibi- 
tion of speed; but the fact of the matter is 
that instead of economizing on time you 
are about ten days in excess of the period it 
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would have taken for Captain Grant to 
have discharged his cargo and gotten back 
to San Francisco.’”” He winked at Cappy 
Ricks, who returned the wink. 

“You mean in ballast,’’ Matt suggested. 
Skinner nodded. ‘Oh, well, that accounts 
for it,” Matt continued serenely. “I came 
home with a cargo of steel rails.” 

Cappy Ricks slid out to the extreme edge 
of his swivel chair; and, with a hand on 
each knee, he gazed at Matt Peasley over 
the rims of his spectacles. Mr. Skinner 
started violently. 

“You came home with a cargo of steel 
rails!”” Cappy demanded incredulously. 

“Certainly! Do you suppose I would go 
to the expense of hiring somebody else to 
skipper the Tillicum while I was there with 
my license? Not by ajugful! I was saving 
every dollar I could. I had to.” 

“Er—er Where is Captain Grant?” 
Skinner demanded. 

“Captain Grant is free, white and 
twenty-one. He goes where he pleases 
without consulting me, Mr. Skinner. He 
means nothing in my life—so why should I 
know where he is?” 

“Youinfernalscoundrel!” shrilled Cappy 
Ricks. ‘You whaled hell out of him and 
threw him out on the dock at Panama— 
that’s what you did to him! You took the 
Tillicum away from him by force.” 

“Captain Grant is a fine, elderly gentle- 
man, sir,’”’ Matt interrupted. “‘I would not 
use force on him. He left the ship of his 
own free will at San Diego, California.” 

“At San Diego!’’ Cappy and Skinner 
cried in unison. 

“At San Diego.” 

“But you said you were going to Panama 
on the City of Para, the regular passenger 
liner,” Cappy challenged. 

“Well, Lwasn’t committed to that course, 
sir. After leaving your office I changed my 
mind. I figured the Tillicum was some- 
where off the coast of Lower California; so 
I wirelessed Captain Grant, explained to 
him that the ship was back on my hands by 
reason of the failure of Mace & Company, 
and ordered him to put into San Diego for 
further orders. He proceeded there; I pro- 
ceeded there; we met; I presented your 
letter relieving him of his command. Sim- 
ple enough, isn’t it?” 

“But what became of him?” 

“How should I know, sir? I’ve been as 
busy as a bird dog down in Panama. Please 
let me get on with my story. I had just 
cleared Point Loma and was about to sur- 
render the bridge to my first mate when an 
interesting little message came trickling out 
of the ether—and my wireless boy picked it 
up, because it was addressed to ‘Captain 
Grant, Master S. 8. Tillicum.’” 

Cappy Ricks quivered and licked his 
lower lip, but said nothing. 

“That message,’’ Matt continued, “was 
brought to me by the operator, who really 
didn’t know what to do with it. Captain 
Grant had left the ship and Sparks didn’t 
know what hotel in San Diego the late 
master of the Tillicum would put up at for 
the night; so I read the message to see 
whether it was important, for I felt that it 
had to do with the ship’s business and that 
I was justified in reading it.” 

Again Cappy Ricks squirmed. Mr. Skin- 
ner commenced to gnaw his thumb nail. 

“That message broke me all up,’”’ Matt 
continued sadly. “It destroyed completely 
my faith in human nature and demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that there is no 
such thing in this world as fair play in 
business. It’s like a water-front fight. You 
just get your man down and everything 
goes—kicking, biting, gouging, knee-work!”’ 
Matt sighed dolorously and drew from his 
vest pocket a scrap of paper. ‘Just listen 
to this for a message!”’ he continued. ‘Just 
imagine how nice you’d feel, Mr. Ricks, if 
you were skippering a boat and picked up a _ 
message like this at sea: 


“Grant, Master Steamer Tillicwm: Gave 
Captain Matt Peasley a letter to you yes- 
terday ordering you to turn over command 
of Tillicum to him on presentation or de- 
mand. This on his request and on his in- 
sistence, as per clause in charter party, 





.copy of which you have. Peasley leaves to- 


day for Panama on City of Para. This will 
be your authority for declining to surrender - 
the ship to him when he comes aboard 
there. Stand pat! -Letter with complete 
instructions for your guidance follows on 
City of Para. RIcks.’”’ 


Cappy Ricks commenced tapping one 
foot nervously against the other, Mr. Skin- 
ner coughed perfunctorily, while Matt with- 
ered each with a rather sorrowful glance. 











“Of course you can imagine the shock 
this gave me. I give you my word that for 
as much as five seconds I didn’t know what 
to do; but after that I got real busy. I 
swung the ship and came ramping back to 
San Diego harbor, slipped ashore in the 
small boat and found Captain Grant at the 
railroad station buying a ticket for San 
Francisco. I had to wait and watch the 
ticket office for an hour before he showed 
up, and when he did I made him a propo- 
sition. I told him that if he would agree to 
keep away from the office of the Blue Star 
Navigation Company you might think he 
was peeved at being relieved of his com- 
mand so peremptorily, and hence would not 
attach any importance to his failure to 
report at the office. 

“Tn consideration of this I gave him my 
word of honor that he would be restored to 
his command as soon as I could bring the 
Tillicum back from Panama, and mean- 
time his salary would continue just the 
same—in proof of which I gave him a check 
for two months’ pay in advance. He said 
he thought it all a very queer proceeding; 
but, since he was no longer in command of 
the Tillicum, it wasn’t up to him to ask 
questions, and he agreed to my proposition. 
However, he said he thought he ought to 
wire the company acknowledging receipt 
of their instructions with reference to sur- 
rendering his command—and I agreed with 
him that he should. ‘But,’ I said, ‘why 
bother sending such a message, collect, 
ashore, when we pay a flat monthly rate to 
the wireless company for the plant and 
operator aboard the ship, no matter how 
many messages we send? Give me your 
message to Mr. Ricks and when I get back 
aboard the Tillicum I’ll wireless it to him 
for you, and it won’t cost the ship a cent 
extra.’ 

“Well, you know your own captains, Mr. 
Ricks. They’ll save their ships a dollar 
wherever they can; and simple, honest 
Old Man Grant agreed to my suggestion. 
Before he had an opportunity to consider 
I stepped to the telegraph office and wrote 
this message for him: 


“*BLUE STAR NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
“**958 California Street, San Francisco: 
“*Tnstructions with reference to change 

of masters received. Would feel badly if I 
thought any act of mine necessitated change; 
but since my conscience is clear I shall not 
worry. I always have and always shall do 
my duty to my owners without thought of 
my personal interests, and you may rely 
fully on that in the present emergency.’ 


“Well, sir, that sounded so infernally 
grandiloquent to Old Man Grant that his 
hand actually trembled with emotion as he 
signed it—at my suggestion. You know 
I’d hate to be tried for forgery. Then I 
shook hands with him and started for Pan- 
ama once more—only this time I kept right 
on going; and I didn’t spare the fuel oil 
either. Why should I? It wasn’t costing 
me anything.”’ 

Both Cappy and Mr. Skinner winced, as 
from a blow. Matt waited for them to say 
something, but they didn’t; so after a re- 
spectful interval he resumed: 

ff the Coronado Islands I sent you 
Captain Grant’s diplomatic message. I was 
very glad to send it to you, Mr. Ricks, be- 
cause I knew its receipt would make you 
very happy, and I like to scatter happiness 
wherever I can. The Scriptures say we 
should return good for evil.” 

Cappy Ricks bounded to his feet and 
shook a skinny fist under Matt Peasley’s 
nose. 

“You’re a damned scoundrel!” he piped, 
beside himself with rage. ‘‘Be careful how 
you talk to me, young man, or I'll lose my 
temper; and if I ever do 

“That would be terrible, wouldn’t it?” 
Matt laughed. “I suppose you’d just haul 
off and biff me one, and I’d think it was 
autumn with the leaves falling!” 

Cappy choked, turned purple, sat down 
again, and glanced covertly at Mr. Skinner, 
who returned the glance with one that 
seemed to shout aloud: ‘‘ Mr. Ricks, I smell 
arat as big as a Shetland pony. Something 
has slipped and we’re covered with blood. 
Incredible as it may seem, this rowdy Peas- 
ley has outthought us!” 

“Did you get the letter we sent Captain 
Grant at Panama?” Skinner managed to 
articulate presently. 

Matt nodded affirmatively. 

Ps “Opened it, I suppose!’’ Cappy accused 
im. 

Matt nodded negatively, produced the 

letter from his pocket, and handed it to 


Cappy. 
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“Where I was raised,” he said gently, 
“they taught boys that it was wrong to 
read other people’s private correspondence. 
You will note that the seal is unbroken.” 

“Thank God for that!’ Cappy Ricks 
murmured, sotto voce, and tore the letter 
into tiny bits. ‘‘ Now, then,” he said, ‘‘ we’ll 
hear the rest of your story, my fine fellow.” 

“When did a doctor look you over last?” 
Matt queried. ‘I’m afraid you’ll die of 
heart disease before I finish the story.” 

“T’m sound in wind and limb,” Cappy 
declared. ‘I’m not so young as I used to 
be; but, by Jupiter, there isn’t any young 
pup on the street who can tell me where to 
head in! What next?” 

“Of course, Mr. Ricks, very shortly after 
I had rechartered the Tillicum to Mace & 
Company, I began to suspect they were shy 
of sufficient capital to run their big business 
comfortably. I found it very hard to col- 
lect; so, fully a month before they went up 
the spout, I commenced to figure on what 
would happen to me if they did. Conse- 
quently I wasn’t caught napping. On the 
day Mace committed suicide the company 
gave me a check that was repudiated at 
the bank. I protested it and immediately 
served formal written notice on Mace & 
Company that their failure to meet the 
terms of our charter party necessitated im- 
mediate cancellation; and accordingly I 
was canceling it.” 

“Did you send that notice by registered 
mail?” Mr. Skinner demanded. 

“You bet!—with a return registry re- 
ceipt requested.” 

Cappy nodded at Skinner approvingly, 
as though to say: ‘Smart of him, eh?” 
Matt continued: 

“After sending my wireless to Captain 
Grant aboard the Tillicum I sent acablegram 
to the Panama Railroad people inform- 
ing them that, owing to certain circum- 
stances over which I had no control, the 
steamer Tillicum, fully loaded and en 
route to Panama to discharge cargo, had 
been turned back on my hands by the 
charterers. I informed them I had diverted 
the steamer to San Diego for orders, and in 
the interim, unless the Panama Railroad 
guaranteed me by cable immediately sixty 
per cent of the through-freight rate for the 
Tillicum, and a return cargo to San Fran- 
cisco, I would decline to send the Tillicum 
to Panama, but would, on the contrary, 
divert her to Tehuantepec and transship her 
cargo over the American- Hawaiian road 
there. I figured 

“You infernal scoundrel!’’ Capi Ricks 
murmured. “ You—slippery—devil!”’ 

“Of course,” Matt went on calmly, “I 
had no means of knowing what freight rate 
Mace & Company received; but I figured 
that they ought to get about forty per cent, 
the Panama Railroad about twenty per 
cent, and the steamer on the Atlantic side 
the remaining forty. So I decided to play 
safe and ask for sixty per cent of the through 
rate, figuring that the Panama Railroad 
would give it to me rather than have the 
Tillicum’s cargo diverted over their com- 
petitor’s road at Tehuantepec. In the first 
place they were depending on business from 
Mace & Company’s ships; and, with Mace 
& Company gone broke and a new company 
liable to take over their line, it would be a 
bad precedent to establish to permit one 
cargo to go to the competitor. Future 
cargoes might follow it! 

“Then, too, the schedule of the ships on 
the Atlantic side of the Canal doubtless had 
been made up already, with a view to han- 
dling this cargo ex-Tillicum, and to lose the 
cargo would throw that schedule out of 
joint; in fact, from whatever angle I viewed 
the situation, I could see that the railroad 
company would prefer to give up its twenty 
per cent rather than decline my terms. 
They might think their competitor had 
already made me an offer! Of course it was 
all a mighty bluff on my part, but bluffs are 
not always called, particularly when they’re 
made good and strong; and, believe me, 
my bluff was anything but weak in the 
knees. I told the Panama people to wire 
their reply to me at San Diego, and when I 
got to that city, twenty-four hours later, 
their answer was awaiting me.” 

“They called your bluff?” Mr. Skinner 
challenged. 

“Pooh-pooh for you!’’ Matt laughed. 
“God is good and the devil not half bad. 
I got the guaranties I asked for, old dear! 
Don’t you ever think I’d have been crazy 
enough to go to Panama without them.” 

Cappy jerked forward in his chair again 
and cupped a hand over an ear. 

“Matt,” he said sternly, ‘‘you have de- 
faulted in your payments to the Blue Star 
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Modern Columbus 


“Here's the land of Happy Days 
Where care and work are lightened—, d 
The tedious round of woman's ways 


By Campbell’s label brightened. 
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“Here Mother gets a chance to shine 
At meals no more belated, 

While Father's grouch and Sissy’s whine 
Are quickly dissipated. 


“Here kids may stuff their very worst, 
Committing no transgression; 

So in the name of Hungry First 
I herewith take possession!” 


Have you too discovered this 
happy land— 


The land of Campbell’s Tomato Soup ? 

Do you realize how much practical every- 
day help it will give you if you only take 
the full advantage of it> 

It is just as good for the family supper or 
the children’s mid-day meal as it is for the 
more formal occasions. And there are many 
pleasing ways to prepare and serve it. 

Always appetizing, always satisfying, 
suited to all sorts of occasions and ready 
on the minute, this nourishing soup should 
be on your table regularly and often. 

Why not order it by the dozen and keep 












it handy? 

21 kinds 10c a can 
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Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
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You Instinctively Turn 
to the Paper Towel 


Because it is clean, sanitary, individual; people in- 
stinctively turn to the paper towel in preference to the 
fabric towel. 

But quite apart from the sanitary idea, a good absorbent 
paper towel has anumber of other commendable features. 

The skin feels smooth and refreshed after using. The 
scientific way of drying the hands is by absorption—that 
is where Scot'Tissue Towels excel. 

You have experienced the difficulty of drying with a 
new unlaundered linen towel. The sizing prevents ab- 
sorption. hat is precisely the case with hard-surfaced, 
brittle paper towels. 

Real satisfaction in using paper towels is to be had with 


Absorbent 


Scot Tissue Towels 


“UseLike a Blotter’ 


You can easily make a comparative absorbent test by rolling up a 
Scot’Tissue Towel in pencil fashion and submerging it in a glass of water 
or an inkwell. It takes up the water or ink rapidly. 

Absorbent Scot issue Towels are therefore more economical because 
you use fewer of them. Notice also how soft and snowy-white Scot’Tissue 
‘Towels are—so nice to handle. 

We have also enhanced the efficiency, convenience and service of 
Scot Tissue ‘Towels through the introduction of our patented fixture—see 
picture below—which delivers one absorbent towel at a time, already 
folded and ready for use. You can get better service from a folded towel. 

Everybody admits that the paper towel, as an idea, is in accord with 
the highest standards of cleanliness—hygiene. Why not carry the idea 
further and demand absorbent towels, soft towels, pure white towels— 
in other words, ScotTissue Towels? 
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723 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Originators of the Absorbent 
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number of sheets is printed on each roll “a 
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the size or weight of a roll may deceive. 

“It’s the counted sheets that count.’’ Of 
course, quality should always come first. 
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Navigation Company to the tune of eight- 
een thousand dollars, and I’d like to hear 
what you have to say about that.” 

“Well, I couldn’t help it,’’ Matt replied. 
“‘T was shy ten thousand dollars when Mace 
& Company defaulted on me and I was at 
sea when the other payment fell due. How- 
ever, you had your recourse. You could 
have canceled the charter on me. That was 
a chance I had to take. 

“Why didn’t you grab the ship away 
from me? If you had done that you would 
be in the clear to-day instead of up to your 
neck in grief.” 

“We'll grab her away from you to-day— 
never fear!”” Cappy promised him. “I 
guess we'll get ours from the freight due 
on that cargo of steel rails you came home 
with.” 

“You have another guess coming, Mr. 
Ricks. You'll not do any grabbing to-day, 
for the reason that somebody else has al- 
ready grabbed her.”’ 

“Who?” chorused Cappy and Skinner. 

“The United States Marshal. Half an 
hour ago I libeled the Tillicum for my wages 
as master "5 

“But you're her charterer, damn you!” 

“Also her master. You appointed me, 
Mr. Ricks, and I have the document to 
prove it. Hence, you owe me some money 
as master.” 

“Strike me pink if I’ll pay it!’ Cappy 
shrilled. 

“T do not care whether you do or not. It 
will keep you from canceling my charter, 
for when you failed to cancel when I failed 
to make the payments as stipulated, your 
laxity must be regarded in the eyes of the 
law as evidence that you voluntarily waived 
that clause in the charter; and after you 
have voluntarily waived a thing twice 
you'll have a job making it stick the third 
time.” 

“Tf Thad only known!” groaned Skinner, 
miserably. 

“Besides,’”’ Matt continued brightly, “I 
have a cargo in that vessel, and she’s under 
charter to my company at six hundred dol- 
lars a day. Of course you know very well, 
Mr. Ricks, that while the United States 
Marshal remains in charge of her I cannot 
discharge an ounce of that cargo or move 
the ship, or—er—anything. Well, natu- 
rally that will be no fault of the Pacific 
Shipping Company, Mr. Ricks. It will be 
up to the Blue Star Navigation Company 
to file a bond and lift that libel in order that 
I may have some use of the ship I have 
chartered from you. If you do not pull the 
plaster off of her of course I’ll have to sue 
you for heavy damages; and I can refuse 
to pay you any moneys due you.” 

“We'll lift the libel in an hour,’’ Mr. 
Skinner declared dramatically; and he took 
down the telephone to call up the attorney 
for the Blue Star. 

“Wait!” said Matt. ‘I’m not through. 
Before I entered the harbor I called all 
hands up on the boat deck and explained 
matters to them. They had been engaged 
by Mace & Company, and the firm of Mace 
& Company was in the bankruptcy court; 
so the prospects of cash from that quarter 
did not seem encouraging. The Pacific 
Shipping Company had made a bareboat 
charter from the Blue Star Navigation 
Company, and had then made a similar 
charter to Mace & Company; consequently 
the Pacific Shipping Company would re- 
pudiate payment, and, as the president and 
principal stockholder of that company, I 
took it on myself to repudiate any responsi- 
bility then and there. 

“Then the crew wanted to know what 
they should do, and I said: ‘Why, seek the 
protection of the law, in such cases made 
and provided. A seaman is not presumed to 
have any knowledge of the intricate deals 
his owners may put through. All he knows 
is that he is employed aboard a ship, and if 
he doesn’t get his money at the completion 
of the voyage he can libel the ship and col- 
lect from the owners. This is a fine new 
steamer, men, and I, for one, believe she is 
good for what is owing you all; and if you 
will assign your claims to me I will pay 
them in full and trust to the Blue Star 
Navigation Company to reimburse me.’ 
So they did that. 

“Now go ahead, Mr. Skinner, and lift the 
libel I put on the vessel for my own ac- 
count, and the instant you get it lifted I'l 
slap another libel on her for account of the 
first mate. Get rid of the first mate’s claim 
and up bobs the second mate, and so on, 
ad libitum, e pluribus unum, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable. I care not what 
course others may pursue, but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death!” 
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Mr. Skinner quietly hung up the tele- 
phone receiver. 

“And, by the way,” Matt continued, “I 
forgot to mention that I requested the 
steward to stay aboard and make the 
United States Marshal comfortable as soon 
as he arrived. In these little matters one 
might as well be courteous, and I should 
hate to have the Tillicum acquire a reputa- 
tion for being cheap and inhospitable.” 

“You dirty dog!” cried Cappy Ricks 
hoarsely. 

“Really, my dear Peasley, this matter 
has, I fear, passed beyond the joke stage,” 
Mr. Skinner began suavely; but Matt 
waved him to silence. ; 

“Let me get along with my story,” said 
he. “The worst is yet to come. My attor- 
ney informs me Mf 

“Matt Peasley,’’ said Cappy Ricks, 
“that’s the first lie I ever knew you to tell. 
You don’t have to hire an attorney to tell 
you where to head in, you infernal sea 
lawyer!” 

“T thank you for the compliment,” Matt 
observed quizzically. ‘Perhaps I deserve 
it. However, ‘we come to bury Cesar, not 
to praise him’; so, if you will kindly hold 
over your head, Mr. Ricks, I’ll be pleased 
to hit it another swat.” 

“Well, I’ll admit that the failure of Mace 
& Company to pay the crew of the Tillicum 
puts the buck up to me, and I dare say I'll 
have to pay,’’ Cappy admitted, his voice 
trembling with rage. 

“Well, that isn’t the only bill you’ll have 
to pay. Don’t cheer until you’re out of the 
woods, Mr. Ricks. You’ll have to pay for a 
couple of thousand barrels of fuel oil, and a 
lot of engine supplies, and sea stores, and 
laundry, and water—why, Lord bless you, 





_ Mr. Ricks, I can’t begin to think of all the 


things you’re stuck for!” 

“Not a bit of it!’’ Cappy cried triumph- 
antly. “It was an open-boat charter, my 
son, and you rechartered on the same basis; 
and, though Mace & Company were origi- 
nally responsible, you’ll find that the cred- 
itors, decpairing of collecting from them, 
will come down on the Pacific Shipping 
Company like a pack of ravening wolves. 
Yes, sir! Like a pack of ravening wolves, by 
thunder! Don’t you cheer until you’re out 
of the woods!” 

“Well, I have a license to cheer,’’ Matt 
replied, “‘because I got out of the woods 
a long time ago. Before the vessel sailed 
from this port, I sent this letter to all her 
creditors!” And Matt thrust into Cappy 
Ricks’ hand a copy of the letter in question. 

“That will not help you at all,’ Mr. 
Skinner, who had read the letter over 
Cappy’s shoulder, declared. 

“Tt wouldn’t—if I hadn’t sent it by reg- 
istered mail and got a return receipt,” Matt 
admitted; ‘‘but, since I have a receipt from 
every creditor acknowledging the denial of 
responsibility of the Pacific Shipping Com- 
pany, I’m in the clear. It was up to the 
creditors to protect their hands before the 
vessel went to sea! They had ample warn- 
ing—and I can prove it! I tell you, Mr. 
Ricks, when you begin to dig into this mat- 
ter you will find these creditors will claim 
that every article furnished to the Tillicum 
while Mace & Company had her was or- 
dered on requisitions signed by Captain 
Grant, your employee, or Collins, your 
chief engineer. They were your servants and 
you paid their salaries.” 

“All right then,” Cappy challenged. 
“Suppose we do have to pay. How about 
that freight money you collected in Pan- 
ama—eh? How about that? I guess we'll 
have an accounting of that freight money, 
young man.” 

“T submit, with all due respect, that 
what I did with that freight money I 
collected in Panama is none of your 
confounded business. I chartered a vessel 
from you and she was loaded with a cargo. 
The only interest you can possibly have in 
that cargo lies in the fact that the Pacific 
Stevedoring Companystowed it in the vessel 
and hasn’t been paid between six and seven 
thousand dollars for so stowing it, and 
eventually, of course, you’ll have to foot 
the bill as owner of the vessel. That vessel 
and cargo were thrown back on my hands, 
not on yours; so why should you ask ques- 
tions about my business? You’ve got your 
nerve with you!” 

“But you'll have to render an accounting 
to Mace & Company,” Cappy charged. 

“Tl not. They gave me a check that was 
returned branded ‘Not sufficient funds’; 
they didn’t keep their charter with me, and 
if I hadn’t been a fly young fellow their 
failure would have ruined me, and then a 
lot they’d care about it! If I spoke to them 
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| about it they’d say: ‘Well, these things will 
happen in business. We’re sorry; but what 
can’ we do about it?’ No, Mr. Ricks; I’m 
in the clear with Mace & Company, and 
their creditors will be lucky if I do not pre- 
sent my claim for ten thousand dollars be- 
cause of that worthless check I hold. When 
I collected from the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany for the freight on that south-bound 
cargo I paid myself all Mace & Company 
owed me, and the rest is velvet if I choose 
to keep it. If I do not choose to keep it the 
only honorable course for me to pursue will 
be to send a statement and my check for 
the balance to the receiver for Mace & 
Company.”’ 

“What!” demanded Mr. Skinner. “And 
leave the Blue Star Navigation Company to 
pay the crew?” 

“Yes—and the fuel bill, and the butcher 
and the baker and the candlestick maker, 
and the stevedoring firm, and the whole 
infernal, sorry mess!” 

Cappy Ricks motioned to Mr. Skinner to 
be silent; then he rose and placed his hand 
on Matt’s shoulder. 

“Matt,” he said kindly, ‘‘look me in the 
eyes and see if you can have the crust to tell 
me that, with all that freight money in 
your possession, you do not intend to apply 
the residue to the payments of these claims 
against the Tillicum.” . 

Matt bent low and peered fiercely into 
Cappy’s face, for all the world like a bellig- 
erent rooster. 

“Once more, my dear Mr. Ricks,” he 
said impressively, “‘I desire to inform you 
that, so far as the steamer Tillicum is con- 
cerned, I venerate you as a human Christ- 
mas tree. I’m the villain in this sketch and 
proud of it. You’re stabbed to the hilt! 
Why should I be expected to pay the debts 
of your steamer?” 

“But you used all the materials placed 
aboard her for your own use and benefit.’ 

“That, Mr. Ricks, constitutes my profit,” 
Matt retorted pleasantly. ‘‘She had fuel oil 
aboard when she was turned back on me 
sufficient to last her to Panama and re- 
turn—she had engine supplies, gear, beef 
in the refrigerator, provisions in the store- 
room, and clean laundry in the linen lock- 
ers; in fact, I never went to sea in command 
of a ship that was better found.” 

“Matt Peasley,” said Cappy solemnly, 
“vou think this is funny; but it isn’t. You 
do not realize what you are doing. Why, 
this action of yours will be construed as 
highway robbery and no man on the Street 
will trust you. You must think of your fu- 
ture in business, my dear boy. I repeat 

















that if this ever leaks out nobody will ever 
extend you any credit 4 

“T should worry about credit when I have 
the cash!”’ Matt retorted. ‘I’m absolutely 
within the law, and this whole affair is my 
picnic and your funeral. Moreover, I dare 
you to give me permission to circulate this 
story up and down California Street! Yes, 
sir, |dare you—and you aren’t game! Why, 
everybody would be cheering for me and 
laughing at you, and you’d get about as 
much sympathy as arich relative with arte- 
rial sclerosis. I haven’t any sympathy for 
you, Mr. Ricks. You got me into this whole 
mess when a kind word from you would 
have kept me out of it. But, no; you 
wouldn’t extend me that kind word. You 
wanted to see me get tangled up and go 
broke; and when you thought I was a dead 
one you made fun of me and rejoiced in my 
wretchedness, and did everything you could 
to put me down and out, just so you could 
say: ‘Well, I warned you, Matt; but you 
would go to it. You have nobody to blame 
but yourself.’ 

“Of course I realize that you didn’t want 
to make any money out of me; but you did 
want to manhandle me, Mr. Ricks, just as a 
sporting proposition. Besides, you tried to 
double-cross me with that wireless message. 
I know what you were up to. You thought 
you had pulled the same stunt on me I 
pulled on you, and that letter to Captain 
Grant contained full instructions. How- 
ever, you wanted to be so slick about it you 
wouldn’t get caught with your fingers in the 
jam; so you forbore to cancel my charter. 
You figured you’d present me with my 
troubles all in one heap the day I got back 
from Panama. I’m onto you!” 

“Well, I guess we’ve still got a sting in 
our tail,’’ Cappy answered pertly. ‘Slap 
on your libels. We’ll lift ’em all, and to- 
morrow we'll expect eighteen thousand dol- 
lars from you, or I’m afraid, Matthew, my 
boy, you’re going to lose that ship with 
her cargo of steel rails, and we’ll collect 
the freight.” 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Alba Lighting Equipment, reading room, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. Reading is easy 
and comfortable—without eye-strain or irritation. 


Who needs Better Light? 
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Who wants to see easily and comfortably? 
Who wants to read, study, work or play in 


artificial light without eye-strain or irritation? 


Who wants more work done 
with fewer mistakes? 

Who wants 3’s and 5’s to 
look like 3’s and 5’s—not 
like 8’s and 6’s? 


Do you? 


Who wants to change from 


Who wants customers to stay 
longer and buy more? 


poor light and high bills to 
good light and moderate bills? 


Then you need good light—for 


yourself, your children, employees and patrons. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 


Alba makes it easy to get Good Light. Alba softens 
the light, makes the light do its best and concentrates or 
distributes it where you need it. 

Your eyes are comfortable in Alba Light—you see 
well, read, study, or work better, and feel better— 
without eye-strain or eye-headaches. 

Are you tired of high lighting bills and poor light? 
Then get Alba and have more light for the same money 
or the same light for less money. 


Free Booklets tell how to get Good Light 


The Booklets listed below tell how to get Good Light for the 
purposes named, and are free on request. Use the coupon. 


1—HOMES: Good light in the home is beauti- 
ful, makes seeing easy and comfortable, the eve- 
ning hours cheerful, and brings out the beauty of 
the surroundings. It prevents eye-strain. 


2—DEPT. STORES: Customers stay longer 
and buy more where seeing is easy and com- 
fortable. They speak well of the store and visit 
it often. 


3—RESTAURANTS: Good light attracts 
patrons and makes them more comfortable. It 
is soft, agreeable, restful, promoting relaxation. 


4—STORES: Well-lighted stores and windows 
attract customers, and display merchandise to 
the best advantage. Customers stay longer and 
buy more. 


5—OFFICES: Good light means more and 
better work with fewer mistakes, less fatigue, 
and without eye-strain. Seeing is easy and 
comfortable. 


6—CLUBS: The illumination should be ample, 
restful, agreeable in color, beautiful, in harmony 
with the surroundings and entirely without strain. 
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7—HOTELS: Good light is beautiful, brings 
out the beauty of the surroundings, makes 
seeing easy and agreeable. People enjoy them- 
selves more. 


8—BANKS: Good light is handsome and in 
harmony with the surroundings. It makes 
seeing easy, often pays for itself by increasing 
efficiency and preventing errors. 


9—THEATRES: Good light is subtle, soft, 
restful and cheerful. It is beautiful, in harmony 
with the surroundings, and creates a receptive 
attitude in the minds of the audience. 


10—HOSPITALS: The light should be ample, 
cheerful and restful, to contribute to the 
comfort and quick recovery of the patients. 

Good light is needed in the operating / & 
rooms for precision and accuracy. vA iG 


1I—CHURCHES: The light Z 
should be subtle, soft and agree- “i 
able. Harsh or brilliant spots, 
which distract the eye 
and attention, should 
be avoided. 
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a: Lighting Infor- 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co o mation on Subjects 
Pittsburgh AZ, No, tee 
Sales and Show Rooms also in New York Hey Nome______ 
Chicago, Philadelphia 0 Street 

St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati s 50k 

_ Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco . 
eRe ES! Macbeth-Evans Glass Co City and State = 

Pat. Off. Ltd Toronto 


Macbeth-EvansGlassCo Pittsburgh 
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European Royalty Pays $4000 to $8000 
For Knight-Motored Cars 
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HH Here are shown His Majesty the King of England, His Germany, the Minerva of Belgium—are equipped with 
HH Royal Highness the Czar of Russia and His Imperial Knight type motors. 
Hh Majesty the Emperor of Germany—all in their Knight- ; 
HH winlaved TilosoPiee The people who use these cars in Europe are those whose 
HH Th bree a Sn + popes standards call for the whole world’s utmost of quality and 
HH ese three great rulers have used sleeve-valve Knight service, regardless of price. 
HH type motors for years. 
H : : 
Practically all the Kings and Queens—all the nobility, The European motor car builders, producing for such a 
all the extremely wealthy—all the motor car experts of market, you may be sure equip their cars with the type of 
Europe own sleeve-valve Knight-motored cars. motor which is the last word in efficiency. 
The leading European-made motor cars—the Daimler And for their Knight-motored cars they get from $4000 
of England, the Panhard of France, the Mercedes of to $8000 per car. | 
mime $1095 — $1065 ie | 
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The Knight type, sleeve-valve motor is, we believe, the most 
efficient type. Of this our experience leaves no room for doubt. 
Size for size, it delivers more power than any other type. 
a At low speeds or high it is practically vibrationless. 


ve striving : It. accelerates smoothly and quickly and continues to 
Bepsted deliver full power at high speeds. 
aietem It is durable almost beyond belief. It improves with use, 


ncolumn and our experience shows us that it continues to increase 
| ~ in efficiency long after other types of motors have outrun 
their usefulness. 

Quiet when new, it grows more quiet the more it is run, 
until it reaches the point of almost absolute silence. 


Four- Passenger 
Coupe 
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The American Family Now Buys 
Knight-Motored Cars for $1095 
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The European price for such motor equipment is 
prohibitive largely because they produce in such small 
quantities. 

Our daily capacity of 600 cars is the equivalent of 
a year’s output of many of the largest European motor 
car factories. 

And so the Willys-Knight costs but $1095. 

It is just as powerful; just as smooth; 
flexible; just as durable; just as quiet. 

Any Overland dealer will show you the Willys-Knight 
and demonstrate it. 

Deliveries Now. 


vm $1750 
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Here’s All the Test I Want 


“T’ve bought a good 
many tons of paper but I 
K  haven’t discovered any 
2 surer way to get uniform 
5 quality—at an economical 
5 

| 


7 


@ 


paper of excellent qué lity. 
It is sold at so reasonable 
a price that a great many 
large concerns use it ex- 
clusively for office forms, 
stationery, price lists, bill 
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price—than to stick to the 


&) paper which bears this heads, etc. It frequently 
B} .Hammermill watermark. offers a saving of 25% to 
“The maker has more 50%. 


INOJING) 


Perhaps the greatest single 
advantage of specifying 
Hammermill Bond is that 
your printer can get any 
quantity without delay. Our 
agents in important cities 
carry large stocks at all times 
and the enormous reserve 
stock at the mill includes all 
weights, twelve colors and 
white, and three finishes— 


at stake than I have, for 
if the paper turns out 
badly he has damaged the 
prestige of his priceless 
trade mark. It’s a safe 
bet that the water mark, 
‘Hammermill Bond,’ will 
never go on paper that 
isn’t right.” 
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NOANONNON! 


S Hammermill Bond is a_ Bond, Ripple and Linen. 
5 

~\ We issue a Portfolio for almost every kind 
z FREE of business. They are full of detailed in- 


WW 


formation of value to buyers of printing—sample forms 
and various designs which are adaptable to your needs. 
One of these Portfolios is for you. Write for it on your 
business letterhead. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pennsylvania 


Use Hammermill Safety Paper for checks, vouchers, etc. 
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(Continued from Page 33) 

“Again you lose. You’ll have to make a 
formal written demand on me for the 
money before you cancel the charter; and 
when you do I'll hand you a certified check 
for eighteen thousand dollars. Don’t think 
for a minute that I’m a pauper, Mr. Ricks; 
because I’m not. When a fellow freights 
one cargo to Panama and another back, and 
it doesn’t cost him a blamed cent to stow 
the first cargo and cheap Jamaica nigger 
labor to stow the second, and the cost of 
operating the ship for the round trip is ab- 
solutely nil—I tell you, sir, there’s money 
in it. 

Cappy Ricks’ eyes blazed, but he con- 
trolled his temper and made one final appeal. 

“Matt,” he said plaintively, “‘you in- 
fernal young cut-up, quit kidding the old 
man! Don’t tell me that a Peasley, of 
Thomaston, Maine, would take advantage 
of certain adventitious circumstances and 
the legal loopholes provided by our out- 
rageous maritime laws a 

“To swindle the Blue Star Navigation 
Company!” Mr. Skinner cut in. 

“Swindle is an ugly word, Mr. Skinner. 
Please do not use it again to describe my 
legitimate business—and don’t ask any 
sympathy of me. You two are old enough 
and experienced enough in the shipping 
game to spin your own tops. You didn’t 
give me any the best of it; you crowded 
my hand and joggled my elbow, and it 
would have been the signal for a half holi- 
day in this office if I had gone broke.” 

“But after all Mr. Ricks has done for 

ou ” 

“He always had value received, and I 
asked no favors of him—and received 
none.” 

“But surely, my dear Matt,’’ Skinner 
purred, for the first time calling his ancient 
enemy by his Christian name—“‘‘surely 
you’re jesting with us.” 

“‘Skinner, old horse, I was never more 
serious in my life. Mr. Alden P. Ricks is 
my ideal of a perfect business man; and 
just before I left for Panama he informed 
me—rather coldly, I thought—that he 
never mixed sentiment with business. More- 
over, he advised me not to doit either. To 
surrender to him now would mean the 
fracturing, for the first time in history, of a 
slogan that has been in the Peasley tribe 
for generations.” 

“What’s that?” Cappy queried with 
shaking voice. 

“Pay your way and take your beating 
like a sport, sir,’ Matt shot at him. He 
drew out his watch. ‘‘ Well,’”’ he continued, 
“T guess the United States Marshal is in 
charge of the Tillicum by this time; so get 
busy with that bond and have him re- 
moved from the ship. The minute one of 
those birds lights on my deck I just go 
crazy!” 

“Yes, you do!’’ screamed Cappy Ricks, 
completely losing his self-control. “‘ You go 
crazy—like a fox!” 

And then Cappy Ricks did something he 
had never done before. He swore, with a 
depth of feeling and a range of language to 
be equaled only by a lumberjack. Matt 
Peasley waited until he subsided for lack of 
new invective, and then said reproachfully: 

“T can’t stand this any longer, Mr. Ricks. 
I'll have to go now. Back home I belonged 
to the First Presbyterian Church # 

“Out!” yelled Cappy. ‘Out, you vaga- 
bond!” 











The morning following Matt Peasley’s 
triumphant return from Panama with the 
steamer Tillicum, Cappy Ricks created a 
mild sensation in his offices by reporting 
for duty at a quarter past eight. Mr. Skin- 
ner was already at his desk, for he was a 
slave driver who drove himself fully as 
hard as he did those under him. He glanced 
up apprehensively as Cappy bustled in. 

“Why, what has happened, Mr. Ricks?” 
he queried. 

“‘T have an idea,” said Cappy. “Skinner, 
my boy, a word with you in private.” 

Mr. Skinner rose with alacrity, for in- 
stinct warned him that he was in for some 
fast and clever work. Cappy sat in at his 
desk, and Skinner, drawing up a chair, sat 
down beside him and waited respectfully 
for Cappy to begin. 

“Skinner,” Cappy began impressively, 
“for many years you and I have been 
harboring the delusion that we are business 
men, whereas, if we can stand to hear the 
truth told about ourselves, we handle a 
deal with the reckless abandon of a pair of 
bear cubs juggling hazel nuts.”’ 

“T have sufficient self-esteem,’ Skinner 
replied stiffly, ‘‘not to take that pessimistic 
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view of myself. If you refer to the inglori- 
ous rout we suffered yesterday in our skir- 
mish with Captain Matt Peasley, permit me 
to remind you, in all respect, that you 
handled that entire deal yourself.” 

“Bah!” said Cappy witheringly. ‘“‘ Why, 
you aided and abetted me, Skinner. You 
told me my strategy was absolutely 
flawless.” 

“T am not the seventh son of a seventh 
son, sir. I did not then, nor do I now, see 
the flaw in your strategy. You lost by 
one of those strange accidents which must 
be attributed to the interference of the 
Almighty in the affairs of men.” 

“Lost!” Cappy jeered. ‘“‘Lost! Skin- 
ner, you infuriate me. I haven’t lost. Like 
John Paul Jones, I haven’t yet commenced 
to fight. Skinner, listen tome. When I get 
through with that Matt Peasley you can 
take it from me he’ll be sore from soul to 
vermiform appendix.” 

“Tf I may be permitted a criticism, sir, 
I would suggest that you let this matter 
rest right where it is. Surely you realize 
the delicate position you are in, quarreling 
with your future son-in-law ——” 

“Agh-h-h! Pooh!” snapped Cappy. 
“‘That’s all outside office hours. I haven’t 
any grudge against the boy and he knows 
it. I don’t want his little old bank roll— 
that is, for keeps. When I went into this 
deal, Skinner, I was actuated by the same 
benevolent intentions as a man that desires 
to cure a hound pup of sucking eggs. He 
fills an egg with cayenne pepper and leaves 
it where the pup can find it—and after that 
the pup sucks no more eggs. I love this boy 
Matt like he was my own son, but he’s too 
infernally fresh! He holds people too cheap; 
he’s too trustful. He’s made his little wad 
too easily, and easy money never did any 
man any good. So I wanted to teach him 
that business is business, and if I could take 
his roll away from him I was going to do it. 
Of course, Skinner, I need not remind you 
that I would have loaned him the next 
minute, without interest and without se- 
curity, every cent I’d taken from him in 
this deal # 

“But why peeve over it, Mr. Ricks? If 
Captain Matt 4 

“Atmy age—to take a beating like that!” 
Cappy shrilled. ‘‘Impossible! Why, he’ll 
tell this story on the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and I can’t afford that. Not at my age, 
Skinner, not at my age! I have a reputa- 
tion to sustain, and, by the Holy Pink-toed 
Prophet, I’m going to sustain it. I’m going 
down fighting like a bear cat. I know he 
scalded us yesterday, Skinner, but every 
dog must have his day—and that doggone 
Matt’s day dawned this morning.” 

“The only tactical error, if I may appear 
hypercritical,’’ Skinner said suavely, “‘was 
your failure to cancel the charter on the 
very day that Matt slipped up on his first 
advance payment. If you had done that 
you would have had him. Don’t say I 
didn’t call your attention to the fact that 
his payment was overdue!” 

“Yes, if I had done that I would have 
had him, but how much would I have had 
him for? Paltry nine thousand dollars! 
I wanted him to get into the financial 
quicksands up to his chin—and then I’d 
have had him! Besides, Skinner, I had 
to go slow. Just think what would have 
happened if Florry found me out! Why, I 
would have had to call off the dogs before 
I was half through the job.” 

“‘He’s probably told her all about it by 
now,” Skinner suggested. 

“Don’t get him wrong,”’ Cappy protested. 
““He’s no tattle-tale. He'll fight fair. 
However, as I was saying, I couldn’t do 
anything raw, Skinner. I had planned, 
when Matt reached Panama and discov- 
ered he had been double-crossed, to pass 
the buck up to you!” 

Mr. Skinner started, but Cappy continued 
serenely: 

“T planned to be away from the office 
when the blow-off came, and you were to 
have borne the brunt of Matt’s fury and 
despair. Why, what the devil do I have a 
general manager for if not to help me out 
in these little affairs? And besides, Skin- 
ner, when he blew in here the day Mace & 
Company hit the ceiling, he was so excited 
and worried I felt positive he was busted 
then; so what was the use calling him for 
his overdue payment when if I let him run 
on I’d have his young soul in hock for the 
next ten years?’”’ Cappy leaned forward 
and laid an impressive hand on Mr. Skin- 
ner’s knee. ‘‘ You know, Skinner, we really 
need that boy in this office, and it would 
have been a fine thing to have gotten him 
and gotten him right. Then he wouldn’t 




















Enjoy supreme lighting luxury witha 


VANITIE 


Portable Electric Lamp 
It serves every lighting purpose. Par- 
ticularly adaptable for use in the home. 
Fixed in a moment to the mirror, dress- 
ing-table, wardrobe, back of chair or 
shelf—and instantly adjusted to ensure a 
clear, unobstructed light free from glare. 
Its light weight, simple design and prac- 
tical construction make it delightfully 
easy to handle. Its moderate price, five 
dollars, repays itself a hundred-fold in 
added comfort and convenience. 

Seea VANITIEtoday! At good 


stores. Look carefully for 
the trade-marked name on base. 


Write for your copy of ‘*ILLUMINATING 
NOTES”? and learn just what the VANITIE 
will do for you. 
ALADDIN LAMP CORPORATION 
: Suite 1841, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
%\ Dealers—send today for attractive proposition. 
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The Fastest Basket Ball Shoe 


The Illinois Athletic Club basket ball team 
won the National A.A.U. basket ball cham- 
pionship in 1912, 1913 and 1914. J. R. 
Klawans, Manager and Coach, said of 
“GRIP-SURE” Basket Ball Shoes: “ They 
are the best shoes I have ever seen for basket 
ball—the only shoes that will hold a man up 
on a slippery floor.”” 


GRIPSURE 


With Non-Slip Soles 


The pure red rubber sole of the ‘‘GRIP-SURE” 
is springy, flexible, full of life and very durable. 
This patented sole is corrugated and suction- 
cupped. It always grips the floor firmly and 
prevents slipping. 

Send for illustrated “ Grip-Sure” folder and our 
booklet of sporting and outdoor shoes. Ask for 
the “Grip-Sure.” If your dealer does not carry 
it, write for name of dealer who can supply you. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 4 





> SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 
1 The War has created unlimited opportunities for those 
who know SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN or 

ITALIAN. Now is the time to better your posi- 
: tion or increase your business, You can learn 
quickly, at home, during spare moments, by the 


£5. LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

x =| and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry. You 

SS listen to the living voice of a native professor 

pronounce the foreign language, over and 

over, until you know it, Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for free language treatise and particulars. 


The Language-Phone Method, 903 Putnam Bldg., 2 W.45thSt., N.Y 
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be leaving the reservation to chase rainbows. | 


However, as the boys say, I overlooked a 
bet, but I’ll not overlook another.”’ 

“You said you had an idea,” Mr. Skin- 
ner suggested. 

“T have. Just at present there is a libel 
on the Tillicum, and when we lift it Matt 
Peasley is prepared to plaster another libel 
on her, and another, and still another. 
Now, as a result of our conversation with 
Matt yesterday, he thinks we’ll lift the 
libel to-day—in fact, settle with him for 
what he paid the crew when they assigned 
their wage claim to him, and thus prevent 
any further libels. Now, if we do that it 
leaves Matt in the clear to commence dis- 
charging his cargo, but at the same time 
it makes it incumbent upon him to slam a 
certified check for eighteen thousand dol- 
lars down on the Blue Star counter, in 
order to hold the vessel long enough to 
discharge her and collect the freight. Then 
he’ll turn the vessel back on our hands with 
many thanks—rot him!” 

“T have no doubt that such are his in- 
tentions, Mr. Ricks; in which event he will, 
of course, be ready with the certified check 
the instant we make formal, written de- 
mand upon him for our money. I believe I 
have already warned you, sir, that we can- 
not cancel the charter without first mak- 
ing formal, written demand for our charter 
money. 

“Well,” said Cappy, smiling grimly, 
“we'll get round that all right.’ 

“Pray, how?” 

“What time did Matt Peasley leave this 
office after the battle yesterday?” 

“T should say in the neighborhood of 
half after three.’ 

“Hum! Ahem! MHarump-h-h! The 
banks close at three, and they do not re- 
open for business until ten this morning. 
It is now exactly a quarter of nine. Has 
Matt Peasley had time to procure a certi- 
fied check since he arrived from Panama— 
or has he not?” 

“The situation admits of no argument,” 
Mr. Skinner admitted. 

“Exactly! He didn’t have time yester- 
day, and he shan’t have time to-day, and 
to-morrow will be too late, because his 
money is due us to-day! We shall lift all 
those libels and free the Tillicum for him; 
then we shall make formal demand upon 
him for eighteen thousand dollars, in cash 
or certified check—we can legally decline 
his check unless certified—and when he 
fails to make good we formally cancel the 
charter. Then what happens? I’ll tell you. 
We grab the boat with a full cargo from 
him as he grabbed it from Mace & Company 
with a full cargo. Then we collect the 
freight on that northbound cargo as he 
collected the freight on the southbound 
cargo, and,’’ Cappy continued calmly, “I 
daresay that freight money will put us in 
i clear on all those bills we’re stuck 
Or. 

““And to do all this,’’ Skinner remarked 
sententiously, ‘‘it is necessary to tie up 
Matt Peasley’s bank account the instant 
the bank opens this morning.” 

“Skinner,” said Cappy feelingly, ‘‘you 
get me almost before I get myself. Now 
listen, while I give you your orders: Go 
right up to our attorney’s office, bring our 
copy of the charter with you, explain that 
Matt has defaulted in his payments, and 
instruct our attorney to enter suit to col- 
lect. Tell him to get the complaint out and 
filed within three-quarters of an hour, and 
then, the instant he has filed the suit, he is 
to get out a writ of attachment on Matt’s 
bank account.” 

“But we cannot do that, Mr. Ricks. 
We must make formal, written demand for 
the payments in arrears before we can pro- 
ceed to force collection ie 

“Certainly. We'll do that after we’ve 
tied up his bank account.” 

“But when we get into court we’ll be 
nonsuited because we didn’t do that first.” 

“T sincerely hope so. But in the mean- 
while we’ve tied up Matt’s bank account, 
and while we’re arguing the merits of our 
action in so doing, another sun will have 
set, and when it rises again’’—Cappy 
kissed his hand airily into space—‘“‘the 
good ship Tillicum will be back under the 
Blue Flag x 

“But Matt Peasley will allege conspiracy 
and a lot of things, and he can sue us and 
get the boat back and force us to render an 
accounting of that freight money.” 

““That situation will admit of much argu- 
ment, Skinner. However, Matt will not 
sue me. Florry wouldn’t let him! He’ll 
make us lift the attachment on his bank ac- 
count, and then he’ll protect himself and 
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Here is a “Built-Up” Shingle g 
that is also Spark-Proof 


Neponset Shingles.” 





“T try to keep up with the times. 
business as well as carpentry. That’s why I recommend 


Neponset Shingles go on at “‘double quick?’ They | 

' cut down cost for you—they gain time for the carpenter. il 
Besides, there’s only two-thirds the nail-holes and half | 

the cracks that invite leaks in the ordinary shingle roof. 
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Double width cuts cost of laying 
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Hh PATENTED 


are soft grayorredand green 
| slate surfaced. They are 
‘‘built-up”’ so that the butt 
end is of treble thickness. 
| They free a roof of the flat 
monotony that slate gives. 


| The tapered form, when 

_ the shingles are laid, gives 
i] a roof seven thicknesses of 
| weatherproof material. 


- PAROID ROOFING in 


single thickness has given 16 years 
of wear. These shingles are seven 
thicknesses of the same materials. 


Neponset Shingles are proof 
| against fire from sparks and embers. 


Neponset Shingles are sold by 
| thousands of dealers. If you don’t 

know one, write us and we will 
| either tell you where you can see 
| 





Neponset Shingles nearby, or we 

will send you full information, 

prices and reproductions of photo- 

| eraphs of shingles actually in use 
on houses. 


BIRD & SON 


116 Neponset Street 
East Walpole, Mass. 


Chicago Office: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. 


BIRO 


Neponsel 





<a New York Washington 
Wry San Francisco 
i} Canadian Office 


and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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Are You Repairing 
or Building? | 


Neponset Wall Board is a sub- 
stitute for lath, plaster and wall- 
paper. It makes handsome interior 
walls or wainscoting. It comes 
already decorated in Cream, Burnt 
Leather or Oak—is waterproofed 
and needs no painting. 


Neponset PAROID Roofing 


has long been standard for farm, 
factory and railroad buildings. 


Neponset PROSLATE is the | 
colored ready roofing for bunga- 
lows, etc. Other roofings for other 
conditions. Neponset Waterproof 
Building Papers to keep out drafts 
and dampness; and Neponset Floor 
Covering, which is waterproof, 
and decay-proof. 


Send for Book—No Charges 


Our products are fully described 
inthis book—“ Repairing and Build- 
ing.” It is auseful book and gives 
good advice on many questions that 
come up to the man planning to 
build or to make repairs. 


Clip Coupon Today 


Ne 


BIRD & SON, 116 Neponset Street 


East Walpole, Mass. 
Please send ‘Repairing and Building.” 


I am building a 





Tam repairinga__ 


Name. 





Street. 4 


Town a ee eee 
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In choosing a rifle for any purpose, its reliability 
and accuracy should be carefully considered. Win- 
chester rifles enjoy the highest reputation the world 
over for reliability, accuracy, strong shooting quali- 
ties and finish. They are made in all desirable 
calibers from .22 to .50, and in eleven different 
models. From these a Winchester can be selected 
that will meet any shooting requirement. 


WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES shoot straight and 
hit hard. These two cardinal points of a good car- 
tridge, and also that of reliability, are always found 
in Winchester ammunition. No matter what caliber 
cartridges you want or whether they are for use in 
a rifle, revolver or pistol you will get the best results 
by using Winchester make. Accept no substitute, 


but insist upon having the W brand. 


THE GRAND PRIX—the highest possible honor—was awarded 

to the entire Winchester line of Rifles, Shotguns, Metallic 

Cartridges and Loaded Shotgun Shells, etc., at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 


EVERY GOOD GUN STORE IS A HEADQUARTERS 
FOR WINCHESTER GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 








tell us to whistle for the eighteen thousand 
dollars he owes us. Whichever way the cat 
jumps he wins. What I want to do is break 
even and with a modicum of my self-respect 
left intact.” 

“He'll promptly file a bond to lift the 
attachment fi 

“Will he? Who in this city will go on his 
bond? Who does he know?” 

“There are bonding companies in busi- 
ness, and for a cash consideration 

“Rot! They will investigate and ponder 
before granting his application for a bond. 
It takes a day or two to get a bond through 
a bonding house, and all I want to do is 
to tie Matt up for a day. Now, listen! 
You see to it that the suit is filed and an 
attachment levied on Matt Peasley’s bank 
account in the Marine National. That’s 
where he keeps his little wad, because I 
brought him over and introduced him there 
myself. Well, sir, in the meanwhile I’ll call 
up Matt and precipitate a devil of a row 
with him over the phone. I’ll tell him I’ve 
made up my mind to fight him to the last 
ditch and that those libels will not be lifted 
until he lifts them himself. Of course he’ll 
figure right away that he won’t need a 
certified check to-day, and maybe he’ll 
neglect to provide himself with one; or he 
may be chump enough to figure we’ll take 
his check uncertified, and if he does that 
we'll teach him something.” 

“Well, I’m betting he’ll not be caught 
napping,” Mr. Skinner declared, ‘‘and if 
you want my opinion of this new proceed- 
ing I will state frankly that I am not in 
favor of it. It savors too much of assigna- 
tion. Of course you can do it and get away 
with it ——” 

“Pooh!”’ snorted Cappy. “Forget it. 
At ten minutes of three this afternoon the 
libel on the Tillicum will be lifted, and Matt 
Peasley will be paid in cash the sum he 
advanced his crew for wages. That will 
block him from slapping any more libels on 
her and holding us up. Then we’ll make 
formal, written demand upon him for eight- 
een thousand dollars; he won’t have it 
where he can lay his hands on it, and he'll 
be up Salt Creek without a paddle.” 

“T am not in favor of it,’”’” Mr. Skinner 
reiterated firmly. 

“Neither am I, Skinner, but I’ve got to 
do something. Can’t let that young pup 
cover me with blood. No, sir, not at my 
age, Skinner. I can’t afford to be laughed 
off California Street. And by the way, 
since when did you become a champion of 
Matt Peasley?” 

Mr. Skinner did not answer. 

“Since when?”’ Cappy repeated. 

“Since he administered such a thorough 
thrashing to the Blue Star Navigation 
Company,” Mr. Skinner answered, ‘‘and 
did it without prejudice. He swatted us, 
and we deserved it, and he knew it, but he 
didn’t get angry. Every time he banged 
us, he’d look at me as much as to say: ‘I 
hate to swat you two, but it’s got to be 
done.’ Bang! ‘This hurts me more than 
it does you.’ Biff! And then he went out 
smiling. I used to think he was a bully and 
arowdy, Mr. Ricks. I used to think he was 
an—an—interloper. I thought he had de- 
signs on the Blue Star Navigation Com- 
pany and the Ricks Logging & Lumbering 
Company, but he hasn’t. He doesn’t give 
a hoot for anything or anybody except for 
what he can be to them; not for what they 
can be to him. He’s brainy and spunky 
and, by:thunder, I’m for him, and if you’re 
going to hand him a clout when he isn’t 
looking you’ll have to do it yourself.” 

“Skinner,” said Cappy Ricks impres- 
sively. ‘‘Look me square in the eye. Do 
you refuse orders?” 

“T do, sir,” Skinner replied, and looked 
Cappy in the eye so fiercely that the old 
schemer quailed. “This is an unworthy 
business, Mr. Ricks. You’re trying to 
teach Matt Peasley some business tricks, 
and he’s taught you a few, so be a sport, 
sir, and pay for your education. You can 
afford it.” 

“All right,” Cappy replied meekly. 
““When my own general manager goes back 
on me, I suppose there’s nothing to do but 
quit. The program appears to be imprac- 
ticable, so we'll say no more about it.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that, Mr. 
Ricks,’”’ Skinner answered feelingly, and 
forthwith repaired to his own office. 

Cappy Ricks gazed after him almost 
affectionately, and as the door closed be- 
hind the general manager, Cappy mur- 
mured sotto voce: 

“Skinner, I’ve been twenty-five years 
wondering why the devil I liked you, and 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute 
49 Astor Place, New York 
Send your free book, ‘‘Forging Ahead 
in Business”, also full information about 
your Modern Business Course and Service, 
Nam 
Street. 


Town 





Business ‘Position 


With >... ae 
(Name of Company) 


This book tells how to get 
the business training you 
must have to succeed. 


Your Copy is Free 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute was 
founded, and is conducted, by big men to 
give business training. It has succeeded. It 
has already given to 30,000 men a broad, 
clear, useful understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of business—of Organi- 
zation, Management, Sales, Advertising, 
Banking, Finance, Commercial Law. 

These men constitute the New Leadership. To 
succeed, you must know what they know. 


This book will show you the way. Send for your 
copy. It is FREE. Use coupon above. 
Advisory Council: JOSEPH FRENCH JOHN- 
SON, D.C. S., Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. FRANK 
A. VANDERLIP, LL. D., President of the National 
City Bank of New York. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, 
Mining Engineer. JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL. D., 
Professor of Government, New York University. 
ELBERT H. GARY, LL. D., Chairman of the Board, 

U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Alexander 
Hamilton 


Institute 
49 Astor Place 
New York City 











OF “FUNNY ” 
Vol. v2 STORIES ABOUT THE FORD 
Now ready. All New Stuff. Contributions by Bud Fisher, Ring 
W. Lardner, Luke McLuke, H. T. Webster, Hy Mayer, and 
other celebrities. 52 pages, profusely illustrated. 15c postpaid. 
Agents Wanted. PRESTO PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, 0, 
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: PRIZE FOR YOUR 


PUPILS 


are included in an offer we have 
just made to the boys that sell 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


yee an incentive to using good 
English, we offer each of our boy 
salesmen a prize of $1.00 for writing, 
as a part of his regular school work, 
a composition on salesmanship, pro- 
vided his paper receives a mark of 
“Good” or ‘“‘Excellent,’’ or 80 or more 
where percentage marking is used. 


The offer includes compositions 
mailed not later than November 
30th. Boys who start to sell the 
Curtis publications now may try for 
prizes. The offer is explained in Our 
Boys, a monthly magazine which we 
publish for our 50,000 boy salesmen, 
a copy of which we will send you 
upon request. 


Vocational Section, Box 85 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Are You Planning Alterations, 


Additions or Repairs This Fall? 


HY repair, refinish, remodel or build in the old way when 
you can get results like these with Beaver Board (the 
genuine) at the same cost or less? 














Lee ~< 
VS 


OVER CRACKED PLASTER 








Remember, Beaver Board builds solidly and for permanence 








ENCLOSED PORCHES 


Nailed right over the old walls. Better use Beaver AS well as beauty. This is an enclosed porch in a Jamaica, Long Island 
Board in that room of yours where the cracks are getting home. Why not convert your porch into a sun parlor or 
chronic! open-air bedroom with Beaver Board? 


Examine these ten pictures of interiors transformed by Beaver 
Board. They are typical of thousands of other Beaver Board jobs. 











Which picture interests YOU> Mark your answer on the Coupon. 





BEAVER 


INSIST UPON SEEING IF THIS TRADE MARK e r% : ee 
THIS TRADE MARK. [3S OA RD isn on pack OF Me iid <r" 


j THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE AND REFUSE ANY EVERY PANEL IT IS YOUR OFFICE AS PLEASANT? 
Wall and ceiling troubles are unknown at “Franwill WALLBOARD WITH- DSINGe) EE AV ER You can save time and inconvenience by using Beaver 
Farm,”’ Ballston Lake, N.Y. Beaver Board was applied OUT IT BOARD Board to remodel your office space or build railings and 
direct to studding when the house was built years ago. partitions. 
: : PURE WOOD FIBRE a : ——- ‘ 
. — { ey 


The Most For Your Money 


Great improvements have been made in Beaver Board and its 
manufacture from year to year, the result of continuous labora- 
tory work of a high order—inspections, testing and research. 
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BETTER THAN STEEL CEILINGS ‘ MAKING GOOD USE OF THE ATTIC 
Beaver Board (the genuine) is lighter, much better These well-known, special merits of Beaver Board insure poma%¢0d SO8o SS SAME YSu some extra bed. 


looking, less expensive and doesn’t rust. Stores every- Br 
: rooms, a workshop or a billiard room in your attic. 


where are using it for ceilings and partitions. quality not found in ordinary wallboards— 





Quickly applied without dirt or Surface-sealed and sized by ex- 
litter. clusive process. 
Heat, cold, sound and fire retard- Back of board as well as front 


Z w'tie protected. 
ing fos surprising degree: Selected white spruce fibre all 


Unexcelled painting surface. through. 
No priming coat needed. Sanitary. 
Money saved in decorating. Fibre chemically treated for rig- 


Unaffected by change in humidity. idity, strength and durability. 














‘ os ‘igi : Valuable Design and Decoration Service, close at hand. 
A PLAYROOM FOR THE CHILDREN (Write us for it, sending sketch or plans—no obligation.) 


Here's a good suggestion for that unused room or attic. 


Part of the wall is Beaver Blackboard. Ask us about it. 











ARE YOU A LODGE MEMBER? 
An Elks’ Lodge Hall in Colorado. Beaver Board has 


made the walls and ceilings permanent and attractive. 





Have a Care 


Beaver Board is easily imitated in appearance but not in quality 
—-so don’t make the mistake of thinking that any wallboard is 
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Beaver Board. 


Beaver Board is sold by reliable lumber, building material and 
hardware dealers everywhere. Occasionally, dealers may be 5 
Segre tempted by unreasonable profits to offer substitutes when you | _4ae% Ln a 
IN MOVIE. THEATRES ask for Beaver Board. If you have any difficulty in getting the AS WINDOW BACKGROUNDS 


Also in schools, restaurants, churches and other build- 5 : This Brown Shoe Co. window shows how Beaver 
ings Beaver Board is easier to apply and decorate than genuine trade-marked Beaver Board, write our nearest office. Board sells your goods. Thousands of feet are used 


other materials. It doesn’t crack and fall like plaster. every month for store windows, booths at fairs, etc. 
AX 
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USES MARK AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 




















The BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


‘ 
Largest manufacturers of wallboard and the only organization devoted exclu- ‘ Lpthes Retiedeling 
sively to its manufacture, controlling every process from forest to finished board ‘ Mail to 104 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y., or to Branch Office if 
United States: . 104 Beaver Road, Patel. N. Y. Bee gee hes a Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa ‘ Offices Bungalows one is near you. 
lant os lasek Gian aks Preise H Stores Theatres Without obligation send painted sample of Beaver Board 
2 oo : ‘ 
Baltimore® 5 os" a ee 1037 Calvert Building Kansas City, Mo. . . . 306R.A. Long Building 5 Churches Porches and Booklet explaining and illustrating the USE checked v. 
Boston 3.M.- 2 ) oat» 515 Old South Building Minneapolis . . . . 735-737 McKnight Building ‘ q 
Ciigaco. am oa. = 1304 Lumber Exchange New York City . . 3753 Grand Central Terminal H Clubs Store Windows Name Pele ea afecos 
Gléeveland (; je hs. 3 615 Williamson Building Omaha . 1430 Woodmen of the World Building ‘ G Rest " St aN. 
Detroit . . . 1018 Dime Savings Bank Building Philadelphia. . .. . 1125 Land Title Building g arages estaurants reet and IVo. - —__—__—_ 
Indianapolis . . . 526Merchants Bank Building _ SanFrancisco . .... . 527 Rialto Building H Attics lecdeelttalte City = Sate Sey 





Los Angeles, 531 Van Nuys Building 
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ARE THE PRODUCTIONS OF 


Famous Players Film Company; The Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company; 
Oliver Morosco Photoplay Company, and Pallas Pictures, Inc. 


BLANCHE RING 
with Pallas 


MARY PICKFORD 


with Famous Players GERALDINE FARRAR 


with Lasky 


The Leaders in The 


Better Film Movement 


No expense is spared to give the public the highest quality pictures. The 
producers have engaged the best talent available. The salaries of these few Para- 
mount stars alone reach over $500,000 annually. These players have become 
internationally famous under the management of such masters of theatrical art as 
Daniel Frohman, the late Charles Frohman, David Belasco, Henry W. Savage, 
Oliver Morosco, and other directors of note. 

The combined skill and talent of these leading managers and players has 
placed the motion-picture entertainment on a plane with the stage and the opera— 
you see the same magnificent theatres, hear the same splendid music, mingle with 
the same refined audiences, only—one is on the stage and the other is on 
the screen. 

And you may see these same two-dollar-per-seat stars of the play in Paramount 
Pictures at from 10 to 50 cents per seat. 

Here are some of the Paramount Pictures: 


LOU TELLEGEN 
with Lasky 


DONALD BRIAN 
with Lasky 





HAZEL DAWN 
with Famous Players 


Mary Pickford in“ Such a Little Queen”; ‘‘ Behind 
the Scenes”; ‘Cinderella’; ‘Mistress Nell”; 
“Fanchon the Cricket”; ““Dawnofa Tomorrow”; 
“Little Pal’; ‘‘Rags”’; ‘‘Esmeralda”’; and ‘‘ The 
Foundling’”’.—Famous Players. 


Geraldine Farrar in ‘‘Carmen” and other photo- 
plays to be announced later. 
—Lasky, by arrangement, Morris Gest. 


Marguerite Clark in “Wildflower”; ‘The Cru- 
cible”; “The Goose Girl’; ‘‘Gretna Green”; 
“Pretty Sister of José’’; “Seven Sisters” ; ““Helene 
of the North’; and ‘Molly Make-Believe’’. 

—Famous Players, 


Lou Tellegen in “‘The Explorer”? and other pro- 
ductions.—Lasky. 
Blanche Ring in ‘“‘The Yankee Girl”.—Pallas. 
Donald Brian in “Voice in the Fog”.—Lasky. 
Hazel Dawn in“ Niobe”; “Clarissa”; ‘The Heart 
of Jennifer” and ‘‘The Fatal Card”’. 
—Famous Players 
Pauline Frederick in “Sold” and “Zaza”’. 
—Famous Players. 
Laura Hope Crews in “The Fighting Hope” and 
“Blackbirds”.— Lasky. 
Charles Cherry in ‘‘The Mummy and The Hum- 
ming Bird’”’.—Famous Players. 


MARGUERITE CLARK 
with Famous Players 


Watch your local newspapers for the announcement of these Paramount Pictures. If 
no theatre in your town is showing Paramount Pictures, ask the best theatre to book them. 


FOUR EIGHTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK.N.Y. 


PAULINE FREDERICK 
with Famous Players 


LAURA HOPE CREWS 


with Lasky-Belasco Picture Magazine 


For You — Free 


Picture Progress contains interesting items about motion “a % 
icture plays and players; gives answers to questions regarding 
wollenown picture stars; prints attractive photographs of your favorite 
players and reviews the motion picture world in brief. 


Get your copy by filling in and mailing this coupon now. 
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The Book & 
ThatWins — 


You can make a sale | 
easier on a sunny day 
than on a rainy one. 


Advertising writers 
should always remember 
that human beings re- 
spond best when they feel 
cheerful. 


Now a blank sheet of Cameo 
Paper is in itself a thing of 
beauty; when printed it lends 
a charm to type and engra- 
vings that affects the mood 
of the reader. 
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The use of Cameo is a secret 
of selling, and if you will 
write us the nature of your 
work, we will send you 
printed specimen sheets that 
will prove this claim. 





Constant Excellence of Product— 
the Highest Type of Competition 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 
162 Devonshire St., Boston, Maas. 


Manufacturers of Standards in Coated 
and Uncoated Printing Papers 


CAMEO 
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A Warren Standard 





“Yes, the American Op- 
tical Company makes 
the Fits-U Eyeglass. 


We find them by far the 
most satisfactory and re- 
liable glasses on the 
market. 


We know that all our skill 
cannot give you good glasses 
without good lenses. Insist 
upon American Optical Co. 
lenses if you ever break your 
glasses when out-of-town.’’ 


Ask your oculist, optometrist 
or optician — he knows. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


Southbridge, Mass. 


Beeevare 


Largest 
Manufac- 
turers of 
Spectacles, 
Eyeglasses 
and Lenses 
intheW orld. 














That Protect and Pay 


ATENT Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 
PATEN facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 
etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C, 





Manu- 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

now I know. Why, you cold-blooded, 
efficient, human automaton, you’ve ac- 
tually got a heart! Bow! wow! Faithful 
Fido Skinner was just a-tugging at the 
chain and dragging the dog house after him 
in his efforts to eat me up! I hope I go 
bankrupt if I don’t raise his salary!” 

He turned to a pigeonhole in his desk and 
drew forth the charter he had negotiated 
months before with Matt Peasley for the 
Tillicum. He read it over carefully, tucked 
it in his breast pocket and slipped quietly 
out the door. One hour later a suit against 
the Pacific Shipping Company was filed in 
the county clerk’s office, and at five min- 
utes after ten a deputy sheriff appeared at 
the paying-teller’s window in the Marine 


National Bank and filed a writ of attach- ° 


ment on the funds to the credit of the 
Pacific Shipping Company! 


vr 


APPY RICKS was having his mid- 

afternoon siesta in his office when 
Captain Matt Peasley appeared at the 
counter of the general office and, without 
awaiting an invitation to enter, swung 
through the office gate and made straight 
for Cappy’s office. En route he had to pass 
through Mr. Skinner’s lair, and the general 
manager looked up as Matt entered. 

“Well, captain,’ he said pleasantly, 
“how goes it?” 

“Fine,’”’ Matt answered with equal ur- 
banity. ‘“‘That was a slick piece of work 
tying up my bank account. I can’t get a 
bond to-day, the bank is closed, and I sup- 
pose you’re going to insist upon payment 
of that eighteen thousand dollars before 
midnight to-night or take the Tillicum and 
her cargo away from me.” 

Mr. Skinner started in genuine amaze- 
ment. 

“Attached your bank account, Matt? 
I give you my word of honor I had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“Well, it’s tied up by the Blue Star 
Navigation Company, and Cappy Ricks 
has served notice on me to call here and 
pay up or suffer cancellation of my charter. 
Of course for all the good my bank account 
is to me this minute he might as well ask me 
to give him the moon.” 

“T’m truly sorry,” said Skinner. “TI pro- 
tested to Mr. Ricks against this action. 
I assure you, captain, I would not have 
taken such a course myself—under the 
circumstances.” 

““Cappy wants cash or a certified check,” 
Matt complained, ‘‘and he’s made it im- 
possible for me to go to my bank and get 
either—to-day. What am I going to do?” 

“T’m afraid you're going to lose the 
Tillicum and her cargo. The Blue Star 
Navigation Company will doubtless collect 
the freight on that northbound cargo. Be- 
sides, Mr. Ricks has some business offered 
for the Tillicum and wants her back te 

“But I was going to give her back to him 
as soon as I discharged her cargo. Now, 
just for that he’ll not get her back. I'll 
keep her the full year.” 

“But how?” Mr. Skinner queried kindly. 

“By paying the Blue Star Navigation 
Company eighteen thousand dollars in 
good old U.S. yellow-backs.”’ Matt laughed 
and drew from his hip pocket a roll that 
would have choked a_ hippopotamus. 
‘Skinner, this is so rich I’ll have to tell you 
about it, and then if you’re good I'll let 
you be present when I put the crusher on 
Cappy. His plan was without a flaw. He 
had me right where he wanted me—only 
something slipped.” 

“What?” Mr. Skinner demanded breath- 
lessly. 

“Why, as soon as my account was at- 
tached, the bank called me up and told me 
about it. I was just about to start for the 
bank to make a deposit of all that freight 
money I had collected in Panama—about 
twenty-four thousand dollars, more or 
less—the Panama Railroad gave it to me 
in a lump—exchange on San Francisco, you 
know + 

“So you cashed that draft at the bank 
upon which it was drawn de 

“And I’m here with the cash to smother 
Cappy Ricks! I’ll cover him with con- 
fusion, the old villain! Skinner, I give you 
my word, if he hadn’t tried to slip one over 
on me I would never have stuck him with 
all those bills Mace & Company didn’t pay, 
but now that he’s gone and attached my 
bank account ; 

Mr. Skinner rose and took Matt Peasley 
by the arm. 

“Matt,” he said in the friendliest fashion 
imaginable, ‘‘you and I have clashed since 
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satisfaction 
with every 
pair” 


Look 
for this 
ticket 


GS ah 
Our Money Back Offer 


Guaranteed the best overalls you 
ever bought—or money refund- 
ed after 30 days’ wear 


Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit 


World’s Greatest 
Overall Makers 


er 


Factories: Detroit and Port 
Huron, Mich.,St. Louis, Mo., 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Canadian Factory at 
Sarnia, Ont. 
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One of the 
World’s Wonders 











You probably wouldn't guess what it is. 
Only a few years ago an automobile upon 
the street created a sensation. People 
stopped —looked—wondered. 


Yet it is vastly more wonderful today, 
because the machinery of its life is well- 
nigh miraculous. It has given a new 
meaning to the world of power—speed— 
endurance. 


in their essential functions are vitally 
related to the power—speed—and en- 
durance of your car. 


What is still greater, the marvelous economy of 
the Automobile in operation has been made pos- 
sible by that conqueror of Friction—the Ball 
Bearing. 


New Departure Ball Bearings in your car will in- 
crease its life, stay depreciation, reduce its upkeep 
cost and increase nding and driving comfort. 


Write us for our booklet, “New Departure 
Ball Bearings and What They Mean to the 
Car Owner.” Ask for Booklet “A.” 


The New Departure Mfg. Company 
Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 


Hartford Division, Hartford, Western Branch, Detroit, 
Connecticut 1016-17 Ford Bldg. 
22—34 Great Eastern St., London, E.C. Freeport, Copenhagen, Denmark 
16 Rue d’Armaillé, Paris 








es name 1s Old Seven, the 
B oiler My 


a My mission ts to keep 
you from finding Pomt 7 im, 
Sterling Gum. Will I yee 





PEPPERMINT — RED WRAPPER 


CINNAMON = BLUE WRAPPER 
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the first day I learned of your existence, 
but we’re not going to clash any more.’ 
He pointed to the door leading to Cappy 
Ricks’ office. ‘‘One of these days, Matt, 
whether you want to or not, you're going 
to be occupying that office and giving or- 
ders to me, and when you do I want to 
tell you here and now I shall accord you 
the same measure of respect I now accord 
Mr. Ricks. I’ve worked twenty-five years 
for Mr. Ricks. I—I’m— absurdly fond of 
him, for all his—er—er 

“Why, so am I, Skinner. I’d do any- 
thing to please him 

“Then do it,’’ Skinner pleaded. ‘Give 
him a cheap victory. He’s an old man and 
he’ll enjoy it. He didn’t sleep a wink last 
night, just scheming a way to get a strangle 
hold on you—it’s hard for the old to give 
way to the young, you know—and now he’s 








| inside there, just hungering for you to ar- 


rive so he can jeer at you and lecture you 
and make fun for you. He doesn’t want 
your money. Why, he loves you as if you 
were his own boy ke 

“But how can I let him get away with 
this deal?’’ Matt queried soberly. 

“By rushing in on him now and simulat- 
ing a terrific rage. Just imagine you’re on 
the bridge of a steamer making up to a 
dock against a strong flood tide, with stupid 
mates fore and aft, and rotten lines that 
won’t hold when you get them over the 
dolphins, and the tide has grabbed you and 
slammed you into the dock and done five 
hundred dollars’ worth of damage—just 
feel like that, Matt —— 

“Tf I do I'll cuss something scandalous,” 
Matt warned him. 

“The harder the better.” 

“And I’m to keep this money in my 
pocket, and let him cancel my charter, and 
take that northbound cargo away from me, 
and collect the freight on me 

“Exactly that! He’ll withdraw his suit 
against you to-morrow and release your 
bank account, and then you decline to pay 
him the eighteen thousand dollars you owe 
him until he gives an accounting of the 
freight money he’s collected. He’ll tell you 
to go to Halifax, but you mustn’t mind. 
It’s going to make him as happy as a fool to 
think he beat you in the end.” 

A slow smile spread over Matt’s face. 

‘‘Skinner,”’ he said. “‘ You’re a good old 
wagon, that’s what you are. I’m sorry we 








| ever had any mix-up, and we'll never have 
| another—after this one—and this is going 


to be a fake. You see, Skinner, if we’re 
going to put one over on Cappy let’s have 
it one worth while—so this is the program. 
I’ve just arrived, with blood in my eye, to 
clean out the Blue Star office, and I’m 


| starting in with the general manager. 


Clinch me now, and we'll wrestle all over 
the office and bang against the furniture 
and that door there # 

As Cappy Ricks was wont to remark, 
Mr. Skinner could ‘‘get’’ one before one 
could “‘get”’ one’s self. 

“Get out of my office, you infernal 
rowdy,” he yelled loud enough to awaken 
Cappy Ricks next door. Then he clinched 
with Matt Peasley. 


“A good fight,” said Cappy Ricks half 
an hour after Matt Peasley had been pried 
away from Mr. Skinner and forced to listen 
to reason, “is the grandest thing in life. 
Now there’s that crazy boy gone out in a 
rage just because he had the presumption 
to tangle with me in a business deal and get 
doggone well licked! He put it all over me 
yesterday, thinking I couldn’t protect my- 
self. Well, he knows better now, Skinner; 
he knows better now! In-fer-nal young 
scoundrel! Wow, but wasn’t he a wild 
man, Skinner? Wasn’t he though?” And 
Cappy Ricks chuckled. 

“You’ve probably cured him of sucking 
eggs,’’ Mr. Skinner observed enigmatically. 

“Well, I handed the young pup a dose of 
Cayenne pepper, at any rate,’ Cappy 
bragged, ‘“‘and I wouldn’t have missed doing 
it for a cool hundred thousand. Why, Skin- 
ner, 2 man might as well retire from busi- 
ness when he gets so weak and feeble and 
soft-headed he doesn’t know how to protect 
himself in the clinches and breakaways.”’ 

Mr. Skinner smiled. ‘‘The old dog for the 
cold scent,” he suggested. 

“You bet,”’,Cappy cackled triumphantly. 
“Skinner, my dear boy, what are we pay- 
ing you?” 

“Ten thousand a year, sir.” 

“Not enough money. Hereafter pay 
yourself twelve thousand. Tut, tut. Not 
a peep out of you, sir, not a peep. If you 
do, Skinner, you’ll spoil the happiest day 
I’ve known in twenty years.” 
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PRATT. 


You Push 
He Twists 


Zip—there’s a clean, round 
hole clear through broom 
handle or just deep enough 
to start a screw straight, 
as you wish. 


Mr. Punch will drill 
through an inch of solid 
oak in twenty seconds. 

He’s a joy to man 

and boy; and, for 

women, takes 

the terrors out 
of tinkering. 





Curtain fix- 


tures go up 
quickly and 
neatly if Mr. 
Punch first 
drills the holes 
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is known to mechanics the 
world over as G. P. Auto- 
matic Drill No. 185. It is 
built on a spiral principle 
4% and rebounds smartly from 
each stroke. You simply 
' place the drill point and 
push. Made of brass, 
nickel-plated. Has eight 
tempered tool-steel 
drill points in han- 
dles, seen through 
numbered holes. 
Turning the 
cap releases - 
the drills. 


Send for 
book listing fifteen 
tools useful in 
the home 








Goodell-Pratt make 1,500 good 
tools with high reputation among 
mechanics for quality and finish. 


Lathes 
Hack-saws Drills 
Micrometers Vises 


Saw Sets Levels Buy Mr. Punch at Hardware 
Gauges Bit Braces  stores—$i.50. If your dealer 
Grinders Calipers does not have it, Mr. Punch will 
Screwdrivers Squares be shipped on receipt of price. 


GOODELL-PRATT CO. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Red Head Spark 
Plugs have plenty 
of gripping surface 
for the wrench. No 
chance ofthewrench 
slipping and break- q 
ing the porcelain. 
# Made in sizes for all 


| motors. Guaranteed 
a Lifetime. Ask 




















(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


SPARK PLUGS 


Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., war 
20 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N DG U.S 
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A sample 1916 model “Ranger’’ bicycle, 
on approval and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 

Write at once for large illustrated cata- 
| log showing complete line of bicycles, 
| tires and supplies, and particulars of 
| most marvelous offer ever made on a bicy- 
ANI cle. You will be astonished at our low 
prices and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted— Make money 
<= taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and 
Sundries from our big catalog. Do Busi- 
/ ness direct with the leading bicycle house in 
/ America. Do not buy until you know what we can 
do for you. WRITE TO 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55, CHICAGO 











Ends Heating Discomforts 
Works night and day for you. Takes care of 
7 drafts. Saves work, saves worry. Keeps tem- 
perature just where you want it. Cool rooms 
at night—warm in the morning. 

The Jewell Heat Controller 
Maintains a given temperature at one third 
less coal than you use now. Easily applied‘on 
steam, hot water or warm air systems, whether 
burning coal or gas. Price $35 and up. Write 
for free booklet, “‘The House Comfortable.” 
Jewell Mfg. Co., 20 Clark St., Auburn, N- Y¥, 


Vaudeville Sketches, Entertainments, 
Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 
Large Catalog Free. 1.5. DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 
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| 2m Are You One 
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in a Million: 

A million is not quite the number of satisfied 
users of Reznor Copper Reflector Gas Heat- 


: No. 5 REZNOR 
: Our Most Popular Type 
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ing Stoves. 


But if you are one of them 
you will have a chance to tell 
your friends what you think of 
your Reznor, for the purpose of 
this advertisement is to suggest 
to those without a Reznor Gas 
Heater to ask a friend who has 
one for an opinion on it. 

But it must be a Reznor, bear- 
ing the trade 
mark, for none = v 
is genuine with- GIN AlN 
out that mark, 
and all bearing it are guaranteed. 

Look for our guarantee on 
the tag, and accept no Gas 
Heater without it. 

We make nothing but Gas Heating 
Appliances and we make none of 
them that do not bear our trade mark, 
and ours is the original Copper Re- 
flector Gas Heating Stove. 

We are the only concern in the 
world devoted solely to the manu- 
facture of Gas Heaters. Therefore 
we must “make good” and overamil- 
lion satisfied customers say we do. 

Our reputation bars cur taking 
chances. We must preserve our most 


There are more than a million. 


valuable business asset—our reputa- 
tion and the reputation of our product. 


The world knows the wonderful 
comfort and economy of Reznor Gas 
Heaters. They are in use everywhere. 


We show just a few of the differ- 
ent successful types of the Copper 
Reflector Heater adapted to differ- 
ent needs. 


Each one is tested, tried and 
proved before it leaves our factory. 


Before you 
buy a Gas 
Heating 
Stove look for 
this brass sign 
bearing our 
trade mark. 
Only the Gas 
Company or dealer who sells 
Reznor goods may display it. Its 
presence insures quality. 


We Sell | 


Gas Heaters 


If you cannot get a Reznor 
Gas Heater in your neighbor- 
hood, write us. We will see to 
it that you receive the Heater 
best suited to your needs. 


We will gladly send you two 
valuable booklets upon request. 


Reznor Manufacturing Co., Mercer, Pa. 
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Le The Man of Style 


who respects 
his purse 


‘To the wide-awake American, Style is a matter of 
personal pride. He has the true American traits— 
youth, vigor, success—and his clothes must make him 
look the part. 

Styleplus Clothes $17 appeal equally to his eye 
and to his pocketbook. He likes their Style-to-the- 
minute. He notes the sure signs of sturdy wear and 
the daily comfort of real satisfaction. 3 

And in an instant he has figured out his gain: This 
Style, this substantial Value, costs not more, but actually 
less! It is not an extravagance, but an actual economy! 


'yleplus 4/7 


\\ SYN g l= 

\ \N we HQT ES es 
Clothes with Style and Staying Power for $17! There you have the | 
Styleplus proposition in a nutshell. Style is easy to get —if you don’t care how 
much you pay for it. Mere strength in clothes is easy to get —if you don't care 
how you look. But if you want to obtain style with long, faithful wear and 
save your money, too, Styleplus Clothes $17 are the complete answer. 

The vast scale of our manufacturing, the originality of our methods, and 


our scientific specialization on this one make of suits and overcoats, enable us to 
offer you: 








































Style plus through-and-through quality (all-wool fabrics) 
Style plus perfect fit (for every man of every age and physique) 
Style plus economy (you save $3 to $8 on each suit) 
Style plus guaranteed wear (a written guarantee with every Styleplus) 
It is worth your while to look for the Store with Styleplus in the window! One 
leading clothier in virtually every town and city sells Styleplus. Look for the Styleplus 


label in the coat. If there should not be a Styleplus store in your town, write us and 
we will refer you to one nearby. 


White for free copy of ‘‘The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Trade Mark Registered 






is the portrait of 
S 





T. € onn rm, 
the founder of this 





Copyright, 
Henry Sonnebo 


1915, by 
rn & Co., Inc. organiza tion. 
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THE SATURDAY 


WME EXIT FINDER 


(Continued from Page 17) 


had guessed, all of asuddenall the lights went 
out. Instantly there was a great crash of 
splintering glass, and a series of very loud 
explosions outside the clerks’ cage were 
heard—some said three and others four ex- 
plosions in all. These were followed by a 
blinding flash, as of photographers’ flash 
powder, which dazzled the clerks’ eyes—said 
eyes naturally being turned in the direction 
of the crashing of the windows. Later it 
was learned that somebody had pulled out 
the two main fuses of the switchboard— 
the building made its own current in the 
basement engine room—and some wires 
were cut. 

In the confusion and darkness somebody 
had gone into the outer vault and taken 
sixty-five thousand dollars in notes of vari- 
ous denominations, made up in the usual 
packages of one thousand to five thousand 
dollars. 

One of the tellers, Mr. Sayres, when the 
light was turned on again—or in about ten 
minutes—noticed that one of the drawers 
was open, and had the presence of mind to 
have nobody touch it. 

He sent for Mr. Allen, who sent for the 
head of the detective agency employed by 
the Bankers’ Protective Association. The 
detectives found the thumb print, photo- 
graphed it and were still working on it. 
They reported progress. The thief or 
thieves had not been caught. 

“Look in the bank for the man,” said 
Eversley. 

Mr. Allen shook his head violently. 

“T can’t believe it. All the men 

“Are honest and loyal, I know. They 
always are. All thieves are honest until 
after they become thieves. Well, shall I 
find him for you?” 

Mr. Eversley looked at Mr. Allen; and 
Mr. Allen, forgetting all his carefully de- 
veloped habits of glacial composure, fidg- 
etted uneasily and said: 

“T think you’ll be wasting your time in 
trying to find him in the bank’s employ.” 

Eversley looked at Mr. Allen steadily. 
Mr. Allen looked away and repeated: 

“Waste of time.” 

“Well,” said Eversley, ‘‘I certainly must 
not waste time that is worth a thousand 
dollars a week tome. Mr. Allen, my prob- 
lem is to prove to you that I can earn fifty 
thousand dollars a year. I expect to make 
the money out of my exit finding. My first 
customer, therefore, is not your bank but 
Mr. Edward Eversley. I’ve got to find my 
own exit. I think I’ve found it. I see the 
door. I can plainly read a sign on it.” He 
laughed. Mr. Allen looked at him suspi- 
ciously, peevishly. 

“What do you read on the door?” asked 
Elizabeth curiously. 

“T read a name.” 

He looked at Mr. Allen keenly. Mr. 
Allen sneered and then rudely looked away, 
as though his inattention were enough to 
make the young man go away. 

“Would you likeme totell you the name, 
so that afterward you won’t say it was all 
an accident? Would you?” asked Eversley. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Allen after a silence 
that had begun to be uncomfortable. 

“The name I see on my door is Lord 
Timothy Dexter!” 

“Who is he, Eddie? Is he employed in 
the bank?” 

“He is the man who first proved that the 
motto a money maker should constantly 
keep before him is: Heads I win; tails you 
lose. Thank you, Mr. Allen. I’ll get the 
thumb print to-morrow. And could you 
recommend me to a lawyer? I want to in- 
corporate a company. ‘The only stock- 
holders will be Elizabeth and myself—and 
the usual dummies, you know. Whom do 
you recommend?” 

“‘We retain our own lawyer by the year.” 

“Well, I’ll retain one by the hour. If 
you don’t mind now, Mr. Allen, Elizabeth 
and I will talk over our plans; but let me 
tell you that the man who swiped that 
sixty-five thousand dollars, by the crude 
device you told me about, is in the employ 
of your bank.” 

Mr. Allen started to say something, 
changed his mind, and walked out of the 
room, scowling. 

At breakfast the next morning, when 
Mr. Allen glanced over the headlines of his 
favorite newspaper his glance was arrested 
by an advertisement. 

Across a double column were seven lines 
in bold-faced type with margins of empty 
paper. People could see that expensive 


” 





space had been paid for and used to set off 
the text. It was good landscape adver- 
tising: 
THE EXIT OF FAILURE 
IS THE ENTRANCE OF SUCCESS 


Ir You FIND Your EXIT CLOSED 
FIND ME! 


EDWARD EVERSLEY, EXIT FINDER 
PANAMA BUILDING 
TEL. 777 ST. JAMES 


Mr. Allen’s lips curled in a sneer. What 
did the young man with the intelligent eyes 
and the flippant tongue, who advertised 
like a charlatan, imagine? That the world 
was full of asses? 

Then Mr. Allen reflected that anybody 
who could induce all the asses in the world 
to pay a fee of ten cents each would be- 
come rich beyond computation. That made 
him admit that perhaps Mr. Eversley was 
not himself one of the feepayers. And that 
thought in turn increased his dislike of the 
young man’s assurance. It would be diffi- 
cult to avert the marriage. Mrs. Allen and 
Elizabeth were allies of the monkey expert 
who had so positively declared that the 
man who had stolen the sixty-five thousand 
dollars was employed at the bank. A look 
of alarm passed over Mr. Allen’s cold gray 
eyes. Then he frowned and muttered: 
“Tmpertinent jackass!”’ 

On glancing over the other morning pa- 
pers he saw that all of them carried Mr. 
Eversley’s advertisement. That the young 
man did not waste time did not seem to 
make Mr. Allen any happier. 

Shortly after ten he answered the tele- 
phone at his desk, when he was informed by 
Best that his home wished to speak 
to him. 


It was Elizabeth, who said, eagerness” 


ringing in her voice: 

“Did you see Edward’s advertisement? 
It is in all the papers.”’ 

“Yes, I did. And I want to tell you that 
you must not call me up for such trifles. 
You gave me astart. I thought something 
had gone wrong at home.”’ 

“Oh, no. Everything is all right. In 
fact, mother and I thought the engagement 
had better be announced 44 

“Stop! The young man promised not to 
talk about that until he had proven that 
he could earn a thousand dollars a week.” 

“Oh, no. We’ll get married when he 
proves that, but this is only our engage- 
ment.” 

“T won’t have it. You must wait!” 

“Very well,’ sweetly agreed Elizabeth. 
“T’ll wait until you come home to-night. 
Good-by, father. You might as well make 
up your mind to 3 

“‘Good-by!’’ he said, and hung up the 
receiver with a bang. 

It was in that mood that he received a 
card on which was engraved: 


Mr. EDWARD EVERSLEY 


Mr. Allen hesitated. Then he stopped 
hesitating, to frown. Then he stopped 
frowning, to become an animated icicle. 

“T’ll see him,”’ he told the clerk. 

“Good morning, Mr. Allen,” said Evers- 
ley pleasantly. ‘“‘I won’t take but three 
minutes of your time. I’ve come to see 
just where the money was taken from and 
to ascertain positively whether you think 
the thumb print you say you got on the 
outside of the drawer is the print of the 
thumb of the man who took the notes.” 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Allen quickly. Then he 
corrected himself. ‘‘At least so the detec- 
tives seem to think.” 

“Just let me take a look, won’t you?” 
said Eversley with a polite persistence that 
annoyed Mr. Allen by persuading him to 
obey. 

“Of course you will not let it be known 
that you are here on any errand connected 
with the—er—circumstances.” 

“Tf you will let it be known that I am to 
be your son-in-law everybody will hold me 
guiltless of the possession of brains. I have 
no desire to waste your time—or mine. 
I’m ready to look. Just a peep!’’ 

Mr. Allen, with a reluctance so evident 
as to be insulting and a leisureliness that 
was even worse, rose from his seat and pre- 
ceded the young man. Perhaps he felt he 
had overdone his rudeness, for he explained 
grudgingly: 

“Tt couldn’t have been taken from the 
inner vault. But we keep about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in the outer vault for 
the paying tellers. I’ll show you.” 
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‘Remember to buy 
‘it-Youll forget you 


have it on. 


Separate 
Garments 


| SOF - Union 
i  Stnts 
Pa a Kee) 


Spring tex has the feel of vel- 
vet — the elasticity of rubber — 
the toughness of leather. And 
it’s healthful and warm — sur- 
prisingly warm for its weight. 
You'll like Springtex winter 
weights so well you'll buy the 
light weights for summer wear. 


Besides comfort and warmth, 
you get a tremendous wear value 
in Springtex. It’s made to wear 


“I simply press the buttonand 6 
fill myself and drink like this” 


in 


Safety. 


15,000 courteous 
dealers sell me and 
my Lucky Curve 
comrades in Stand- 
ard, Self-Filling, 


s 
Level Lock Clip on 
Standard Pens, 25c 
extra. Catalog 
free, 


Parker Fountain 
Pen Ink, in patent 
bottles, 25c—is my 
favorite beverage. 





T feels good! It fits good! And it wears for two seasons. 
The wonderful ribbed Spring tex fabric is the reason. | 


SELF-FI 


FOUNTAIN PEI 


My barrel is perfectly smooth from end to end—no projec- 
tions—no openings—nothing that will permit the accidental 
escape of ink. i 

I have the happy faculty of pleasing folks who make my 
acquaintance. i 
work among the school and college boys and girls. 
me for a few days you will never let me go. Ask 
any Parker dealer to introduce me to you. 


PARKER PEN CO. 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail Store in the 
big Woolworth Bldg. 
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for two seasons. Every garmentis 
double stitched with flat seams 
and reinforced where strain comes. 
Springtex can’t rip, tear, bag, 
bind, shrink, or irritate the skin. 
“Remember to buy it—you’ll for- 
get you haveiton.’”’ Get in touch 
with a Springtex dealer today. Ex- 
amine a garment and make your own 
value estimation. If your dealer 
doesn’t sell it yet, let us know. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 























I am lwo Deis 


One’ — 


A Self-Filler Pen—A Safety Pen 


AKE off my cap, dip me in any inkwell and I fill 
myself 
Service. 
Turn me topsy turvy and carry me around in any 
position, and the ink stays securely locked in—that’s 


in two seconds—that’s real Self-Filler 








SAFETY 





LLING, 





I write 10,000 words from a single filling. 


Right now I am doing a wonderful educational 
If you try 
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THE SATURDAY 


Business Possibilities 


Being an open letter addressed to the up-to-date 
Business Man —You are invited to read it. 


OU, Mr. Business 
Man, quite pride 
yourself uponyour 


scientific efficiency. 
You have made large 
savings by substituting 
big motor trucks for horse- 
drawn wagons. You are 
constantly stopping leakages, 
reducing cost, and increasing 
output. But have you given 
your shipping cost any such 
scientific study? Have you 
considered that it may be to 
your interest to ship more 
largely by express? 

A certain New York business 
man tried it recently. His 
output was well suited to the 
expedited movement and per- 
sonal service of the express. 
And yet, out of a large total 
transportation cost during 
twelve months, the express 
had been used but little. It 
occurred to him that this 
might be increased to his ad- 
vantage. He requested the 
co-operation of one of our 
trafic officials in a study of 
his shipping from an express 
point of view. It developed 
he had not taken into ac- 
count a considerable truckage 
cost nor certain advantageous 
features of the express which 
were especially adapted to his 
business. The result was he 





began to ship more 
largely by express, and 
his net saving between 
July 1 and December 1 
was sufficient to pay 
for another big motor 
truck which the increase in his 
business made necessary. 


That was under the o/d express 
rates. It is more true today. Not 
only is there in effect a scientific 
and very simple method of quoting 
rates, but the rates themselves have 
been greatly reduced. In many 
cases they are lower than parcel 
post. For the amount and character 
of the service given, express rates 
are extremely low all the way across 
the land—even with the slight ad- 
vance in package rates recently 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The express gives you, at all points 
of any size, pickup and delivery 


service. It assumes full responsi- 
bility for your shipment. It gives 
you as well as takes from the con- 
signee a receipt for each package. 
It gives you an expedited service on 
passenger trains, and in many cases 
on special express trains. Your 
small or fragile packages are packed 
in iron-bound safety-trunks,— 
100,000 of which are in constant 
use by this Company. ‘This assures 
safety to your packages. 

Try a little express efficiency in 
your own balance-sheet. The near- 
est Wells Fargo man will help 
figure it out. 


Send to 51 Broadway, New York, 
for pamphlet, and learn why “‘It 
Is To Your Interest To Use The 


2? 


Express. 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


Serves the Public Courteously, Promptly and Efficiently 
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Many cheap roofings 
bear labels that were 
formerly put on better 
goods—some manufac- 
turers and some jobbers 
cannot meet keen com- 


petition, socut the qual- 
ity, but use the same label. 
mean little or are misleading. 








Such labels often 


New York City Chicago 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City Seattle 




















This Label when Sor ip roofing 


Roofing quality cannot be determined in advance 
by any kind of tests, no matter how scientific, and 
in order to protect you from taking such risks we 
attach this label of quality to every roll of our highest 
quality Roofing, giving the purchaser a definite guaran- 
teed service, backed by the largest Roofing and Building 
Paper Mills in the World. You get this label only when 











Roofing 


1-ply guaranteed 5 years 
2-ply guaranteed 10 years 
3-ply guaranteed 15 years 


Certain-teed products are sold by your local dealer. Be sure you get the label. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
St. Louis Boston 
















Certain-teed Roofing has 
made good on theroof for 
many years. Every fifth 
roll of Roofing made in the 
United States and Canada 
bears the Certain-teed label. 
By reason of our large vol- 
ume we can make the best 
Roofing and sell it at prices that were formerly 
charged for roofings of lower quality. 






























Cleveland Pittsburgh Detroit 
Atlanta Houston London 


San Francisco 
Hamburg Sydney 








































































EVENING POST 


He walked into the tellers’ cage followed 
by young Eversley. Mr. Allen said not a 
word to anybody, but human beings stepped 
aside quickly and deferentially from his 
path—the Red Sea dividing itself before 
Moses. Mr. Eversley took in all the me- 
chanical precautions adopted to foil a lady- 
like assault on the citadel. 

Mr. Allen could see that the young man 
was studying all possible ways by which a 
stranger could walk in and out, and ad- 
mitted to himself that Eversley did it very 
discreetly. Mr. Allen pointed to a drawer 
in the vault, and then to a spot in the 
drawer, quite carelessly, even meaning- 
lessly; but Eversley saw and understood. 

“Very interesting,’’ muttered the young 
man, looking at the ceiling, as if the indi- 
rect lighting system filled him with wonder. 

Then he yawned. 

Mr. Allen emerged from the cage fol- 
lowed by young Mr. Eversley and went 
into the bookkeepers’ pens, paused by the 
coupon clerk, lingered a moment by the 
foreign-exchange man, as if he were showing 
to his young friend all the wonderful ma- 
chinery of a modern bank. And Mr. Evers- 
ley merely nodded vacuously. 

Then Mr. Allen in his most leisurely, dig- 


nified stride returned to his private office, . 


nodded to his secretary to leave the room, 
and sat down at his desk. Eversley did not 
sit down. - 

“What made you think the finger print 
was fresh?” 

“Nobody had touched the drawer for 
two hours. In ‘another half-hour we would 
have taken the money back into the big 
inner vault.” 

“Inside job, beyond a doubt, but difficult 
to prove. We'll take a chance on the thumb 
print. Have you a photograph of it?” 

Mr. Allen silently took out a bunch of 
keys, opened the only drawer in his desk 
that he always kept locked, and pulled: out 
a photograph—one of several that Eversley 
saw were in the drawer. 

Eversley looked at it and said musingly: 

“That man never did manual labor. He 
has long, delicate fingers but a strong grip. 
He would not fumble. I should say one of 
your tellers could have such fingers but, of 
course, it might also be the hand of a writer 
of detective stories or,’ he added slowly, 
“of a surgeon. Well, my job is not to 
guess but to make money. If I tell you 
whose thumb print that is will you pay ten 
thousand dollars?” 

Mr. Eversley looked steadily and coldly 
at Mr. Allen. 

“Come,” urged Eversley mockingly; 
“be a sport.”’ 

“Yes!” said Mr. Allen defiantly. His 
fists were clenched. 

Mr. Eversley saw this and looked puz- 
zled. Then his face cleared and he said 
amiably: 

“T told you that my problem was to find 
the exit for your opposition to my mar- 
riage to Elizabeth. I also told you that I 
saw the door and that it was labeled Lord 
Timothy Dexter. Well, this is what I’ve 
done since I saw you. I’ve incorporated 
the Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box 
Company. We shall manufacture and sell 
Bertillon Souvenir Friendship boxes.” 

He pulled from his pocket a small box 
three inches wide, one inch deep and six 
inches long. 

“This is only a sample. The box will be 
attractive. On the outside of the lid is 
printed: ‘Real friendship never changes. 
Neither does your friend’s thumb print.’ 
Inside you see this small inch pad; beside it 
is a package of small cards. The trick is to 
ask your friends for their thumb prints. 
They press their thumbs first on the ink pad 
and then imprint them on one of the cards. 
Place on same for name and date. On the 
inside of the lid you will read: 

“*Swear your friends to remain loyal until 
their thumb prints change and they will be 
your friends as long as they live. 

“Collect thumb prints instead of auto- 
graphs. Prints are characteristic and chi- 
rography is not. 

““We will pay ten thousand dollars to 
anybody who will tell us whose thumb 
print this is!’ 

“Below this line will be the facsimile of 
the thumb print found in the vault drawer. 
Our company’s name and address follows. 
My newspaper advertisements begin to- 
morrow. Next week we’ll have the box on 
the market. I expect to sell no end of 
them. We ought to catch your thumb 
printer.”’ 

Mr. Allen looked interested. Then he 
said grudgingly: 

“That’s clever.” 


October 2, 1915 


“Tt’s more than that. You will sign an 
affidavit that you will pay the ten thousand 
dollars to the order of anybody who com- 
plies with the condition laid down by the 
Bertillon Souvenir Box Company?” 

“No. It would give it away.” 

“You are right. Instruct some other 
bank to doit. Fix it to suit yourself. Per- 
fectly safe. You don’t have to pay if the 
man isn’t found. Good morning.” 

“Wait! I want to say H 

“No time to listen. I’ve got to pick out 
the material, color and type to be used in 
the box. Good-morning.”’ 

“But ” said Mr. Allen angrily to 
Mr. Eversley. Then he said ‘‘Confound 
it!” to the air. Mr. Eversley had hastened 
from the room. 

The more Mr. Allen pondered on the 
Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box the 
more he thought that young Mr. Eversley 
was an ingenious person, but the suspicion 
did not add to his happiness. When the 
robbery was discovered the secretiveness 
that so many bankers are apt to mistake 
for caution made the bank officers differ as 
to what ought to be done. It was argued 
by Mr. Allen himself that, if all the men in 
the bank’s employ were asked to allow 
their thumb prints to be taken, two things 
would happen: The robbery would be ad- 
vertised to the world and an atmosphere of 
suspicion would develop, which necessarily 
would demoralize the force. If every man 
felt himself suspected he would naturally 
suspect every fellow employee. 

“A condition would be created,” as- 
serted Mr. Allen, ‘‘that would impair the 
efficiency of our force far more than the 
writing off of the small loss we have sus- 
tained.”” One of the vice presidents argued 
that inaction would serve to embolden the 
thief or thieves to make a second attempt. 
Also, that the bank must be like justice: it 
must not reck the money cost and must 
not consider mere expediency, but uncom- 
promisingly discover and punish the male- 
factor. The teller had declared he had not 
touched the compartment of the inner 
vault where the money was, so if the thumb 
print belonged to somebody in the bank’s 
employ the bank ought to know who that 
somebody was. Moreover, it did not follow 
that the owner of the suspected thumb 
must necessarily be the thief. But Mr. 
Allen’s vote carried the day. And yet that 
triumph did not make Mr. Allen happy. 
He could not help thinking about Mr. 
Eversley. 

In the meanwhile the young man was 
very busy. His first advertisement read: 


$10,000 REWARD 


A Child or an Invalid Can Win It 
Watch This Space 


He ran it three days. On the fourth the 
advertisement read: 


It is Worth While Knowing 
Wherein Real Friends Never Change. 
Watch This Space. 


It was followed by: 


“Do You Wish to be Able to Distinguish — 
Infallibly Your Friends and Make $10,000 
Cash to Boot? 

“Watch This Space.” 


On the next day came the advertisement 
of the Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box 
Company, describing the box and the con- . 
tents thereof. The public was also informed 
that the box was for sale everywhere. 

And so it was: the pharmacy chains and 
the department stores and the news-stands 
and the Forty-second Street fakers had the 
boxes for sale at only one dollar. 

On the following day the newspapers 
carried an advertisement with the thumb 
print and the ten thousand dollars’ reward. 
In the Subway this thumb print glared at 
people and the ten thousand dollars was 
printed in easily legible letters. 

Mr. Eversley, carrying a package, called 
at the Allen residence and asked for Miss 
Elizabeth. 

She almost ran to meet him. 

“Oh, Eddie!” she said. ‘Have you——” 

“Almost,” he said, waving his hand to 
command silence. She stopped in her 
tracks and looked at him in alarm. 

“First of all ——” he said. 

She did. 

“Sit down,” he said presently, “and 
talk calmly. Do you wish to know how 
pee we've sold?” 

“ee es ” 








“Up to noon to-day we had disposed of 
37,310. I’ve started men in all the big 
cities. I had to go to Philadelphia, Boston, 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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and larger sizes in all 
parts of the world. 
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Just remember the log-cabin-shaped can that holds Towle’s Log Cabin 
Syrup—and see that you get it. Log Cabin Syrup is made of pure, 
first-tap maple sap boiled down to sugar and blended with pure refined 
cane sugar into a syrup which has the requisite body to emphasize the 
rich deliciousness of the flavor of pure maple. 


« CANE AND MAPLE SYRUP 


z Not only with wheat cakes, waffles, tea biscuits and the like is Log 

Bs Cabin Syrup delicious, but you should have our special book of maple 
. recipes—sixty-seven different ways to use Log Cabin Syrup. Make 
candies with it, make desserts, salads, etc. Write for the book now. 
A brief description is printed at the right. 
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Try this recipe for wheat cakes 


11/4 cups flour, 1/4 cup white corn meal, 1 even teaspoonful 
salt, 1 scant teaspoonful baking soda, 2 well-beaten eggs, 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. Stir soda into cup of thick sour 
milk or buttermilk; mix into ingredients—add sour milk 
to make thin batter. Serve hot with Log Cabin Syrup. 





You can always know Log Cabin Syrup by the log-cabin-shaped can. 
It is never sold in any other package. If your grocer hasn’t it, send us 

a his name and ten cents for a regular-sized ten-cent can. Write for the 
free recipe book anyhow, whether you send for the can or not. 


‘ The Towle Maple Products Company 
—— St. Paul, Minn. 
—— an, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 100 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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Does he carry Log Cabin Syrup?. 
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= ABSOLUTELY PURE 
——— 7 






Log Cabin Syrup and Golden Brown Wheat Cakes! 


Wheat cakes are an American institution. The fondness for the old-fashioned flavor of pure 
maple is an American characteristic. Yet hundreds of people often let their desire for wheat 
cakes go unsatisfied because they have grown discouraged in the effort to get good syrup. 


? 
Y Street or R. F. D. No. 


or 
? 


Grocer's Name_ 
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If your grocer does not 
yet carry Towle’s Log 
Cabin Syrup send us 
10c for a can today. 
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7 book 
of wonderful 
maple dishes 


There are scores of 
delightful uses for 
Log Cabin Syrup. 
Nearly seventy differ- 

ent uses are suggested 

in the Log Cabin Recipe 

Book, which we will be 

glad to send you on 
request. 


Here are a few of the 
common uses for Log 
Cabin Syrup, recipes for 
which are given in the book: 


BREAKFAST LUNCH 
On Oatmeal or other Fruit Salad 
Cereal Sugar Rolls 
Wheat Cakes Maple Apples 
Buckwheat Cakes Ice Cream Sundae 
Cc Cak Rag-a-Muffins 
Pa Tapioca Pudding 











French Toast Fried Mush 
Fritters Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuits Baked or Boiled Beans 
Grape Fruit Log Cabin Sandwiches 
DINNER CANDY 
Log Cabin Mousse Log Cabin Butterscotch 
Log Cabin Blanc Mange Log Cabin Caramels ? 
5 4 Log Cabin Fudge ? 
Log cab Pudding Log Cabin Maple ? to reader: 
easel Candy ? Address envelope 
Log Cabin Walnut Cake Log Cabin to our nearest office. 
Log Cabin Cream Cake Walnuts Be sure to send for the 


A FREE booklet, whether 
Log Cabin Orange or not you send ten cents 


Og 
Custard Cabin ? for the can of Log Cabin 
Log Cabin Maple Pie Toffy =f syrup. 
Log Cabin Pound Cake 


Log Cabin Graham rd The Towle Maple 
Pudding ¢ Products Company 
ay Ree ge St. Paul, Minn 
Toa é 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Fairy Fluff ? 100 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
Log Cabin WE Put an X in squares to indicate wishes. 


{ ] Kindly send me your book “Log Cabin Recipes.” 
{ ] Enclosed is ten cents, for which please send, prepaid, 
regular ten-cent.can of Log Cabin Syrup. 
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Post Office. State 























(Continued from Page 46) 
Baltimore and Washington. 1 didn’t go to 
Chicago, because I had not enough prepara- 
tion in fortitude. It would have kept me 
away from you a week.”’ He kissed her 
twice and went on: “Of course all I’ve 
taken in goes for advertising. I’ve signed 
a contract with an agency and they’ll be 
wanting a check pretty soon. Well, I’ll 
have the money ready for them. How’s 
father?” 

“He ought to be in any moment now. 
But have you found the man who ——” 

“Not yet, but don’t worry. We'll get 
him or ” He paused and frowned. 

“Or what?’ she asked anxiously. 

“Or Lord Timothy Dexter! Is that your 
father coming in now? I want to see him.” 

She dutifully went out of the room to 
find out and presently returned, followed by 
her father. 

“How do you do, Mr. Allen?” asked 
Eversley politely. 

“T’m very well, thanks,” said Mr. Allen 
frigidly. 

Beams the Bertillon Souvenir Box yet?” 


Ong 





“They are in that package, Elizabeth. 
Show one to father.” 

Elizabeth obeyed proudly. 

“T helped Edward design it,’? she in- 
formed Mr. Allen. Then she opened the 
souvenir box. 

“Let him give you his thumb print, my 
dear,”’ said young Eversley with a mildly 
jocular smile. His eyes, however, were 
serious. 

“No,” said Mr. Allen, frowning fiercely. 
“T am not a child.” 

“Do you mean that you are always a 
banker?” said Eversley. 

Mr. Allen ignored the insult. 

“Elizabeth said you wished to see me.” 
He spoke in the tone of voice of a man who 
has made up his mind to say No. 

“Yes. I want your bank to purchase a 
couple of hundred of the boxes and get 
prints of all your employees.” 

Mr. Allen started slightly. Then he per- 
ceived that young Eversley was watching 
him intently. 

“JT don’t believe you’ll find the thief 
among our men,” he said. 

“That’s all right. Let’s hope not; but 
you can now get the prints without letting 
anybody know that you suspect it was an 
inside job.” 

“Tt is not a bad plan,” admitted Mr. 
Allen grudgingly. 

“Tt is a very good plan,” said Mr. Evers- 
ley. “Shall I send you two hundred and 
fifty boxes?” 

“Will that be enough, Eddie?” asked 
Elizabeth anxiously. 

“T think so. Will it, sir?’ 

“But why should we buy ——” 

“One of your vice presidents, or the 
cashier, or some officer who is popular with 
the clerks, can give the boxes away to the 
employees as presents—half in jest, you 
understand and ——”’ 

“There is no jesting in our bank,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Allen. 

“That’s why you lost the sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Will you take more than the 
two hundred and fifty boxes?” 

“Do, father,’ prompted Elizabeth. 
“They are only a dollar apiece.” 

“You are not going to charge us 2% 

“Full price,’ interjected Mr. Eversley. 

“Of course,” said Elizabeth decidedly. 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Allen smilelessly. 

“Everybody in the bank ought to give 
somebody designated by you a print of his 
thumb. Extra packages of cards, ten cents 
each. The popular vice president ought to 
show the clerks the prints of the officers, 
beginning with the president ——” 

Mr. Allen shook his head quickly and 
firmly. 

“T cannot officially countenance any 
such—er—silly games. It is an ingenious 
plan, I will admit, but ——” He shook his 
head. 

“Don’t you wish the thief caught?’ 
asked Eversley with a pleasant smile, look- 
ing curiously at the president of the bank. 

“Of course, of course,’”’ impatiently said 
Mr. Allen. 

“Very well; I’ll have them ship you the 
two hundred and fifty boxes. Kindly send 
check by return mail.» My advertising bills 
are heavy and I need cash. It may interest 
you to know that I’ve sold nearly six thou- 
sand boxes to other banks and financial in- 
stitutions. It’s all a nice little game; but 
they are getting their employees’ thumb 
prints without making them feel like crim- 
inals. Thank you for your order. Get 
ready to pay the ten thousand dollars. 
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Elizabeth and I will now consider plans for 
our company’s merchandising campaign. 
She is a great help to me, but she’s uncom- 
fortable when anyone else is looking at her. 
It seems to interfere not only with her ideas 
but with the flow of her words. Thanks, 
very much, Mr. Allen.” 

As Mr. Allen walked out of the room Mr. 
Eversley, standing very close to Elizabeth, 
whispered tensely: 

“ Now ! ” 

Before she knew it, she did. 

Presently she said: : 

“Tsn’t it queer papa wasn’t enthusiastic 
over your plan?”’ 

“Yes ——” Then Eversley corrected 
himself quickly. ‘‘Oh, no. He wouldn’t ad- 
mit I have brains. Elizabeth, did I ever tell 
you that you are not only perfectly won- 
derful but wonderfully perfect? Did I, 
dear? Because you are, you know.” 

“Silly!” 

“Of course! It reduces all men to that 
state. It’s something to be proud of, I think. 
Do you hanker for an icicle bound in full 
sheepskin?” 

She moved away from him. Then she 
said: “No!” 

He followed her. 

“Sit down. We are not cave dwellers. 
Let us discuss perfection.” 

They did to their own complete satisfac- 
tion. But when he left her an hour later he 
said to her: 

“Say, Elizabeth, I’ll get you the prints 
of some famous people. You must help me 
to make thumb-print collecting a fashion- 
able fad. You ought to have prints of all 
your relatives and preserve them. Data, to 
have scientific value, must be adequate in 
quantity. You might get your mother’s— 
and,’ he finished carelessly, ‘‘ your father’s.” 

“T will,” she promised. 

“Get anybody. Drum up trade. The 
more we sell the nearer we get to ——” 

“To the ten thousand dollars’ reward!”’ 
she interjected. 

“To my happiness!” he told her. “Last 
one!” 

However, it wasn’t quite the last one. 


The Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box 
was a sensational success. All over the 
United States people not only bought it, but 
began to collect thumb prints of friends and 
acquaintances. The newspapers carried 
heavy and highly artistic advertising, and 
every now and then somebody would claim 
the reward—column after column of read- 
ing matter—only to discover that the prints 
were, alas, not the same. 

Hundreds of thousands of nonmercenary 
Americans read the advertisement—and col- 
lected thumb prints more assiduously than 


ever. 

The Bertillon Souvenir Friendship Box 
Company made and shipped their product 
almost by the carload and even developed 
an export business. Printed in Spanish, 
French, Italian, Dutch, Russian, Yiddish 
and German, the offer to give somebody 
ten thousand dollars was made intelligible 
to six hundred million human beings. 

Elizabeth had constituted herself into an 
independent selling department and daily 
expected the news of the detection of the 
dreadful person who had reduced papa’s 
bank’s surplus by sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

One evening, exactly two months after 
the beginning of the Bertillon Souvenir 
Friendship Box Company’s wonderful 
campaign, Mr. Eversley came in, his face 
beaming withjoy. ‘‘Haveyoufound him?” 
she asked excitedly. 

“Ts that the correct salutation between 
people who will be married in a few days?” 

She kissed him and again inquired: 

“Have you found him?” 

“No. But I’ve got the money.” 

“The ten thousand dollars?’? Her mind, 
Christianlike, fixed on the imprisonment of 
a fellow Christian. 

“No, the one hundred thousand dollars, 
or to be exact, the $169,385.54 of net profits 
and the sales only fifteen per cent below 
our banner week. So I think we can tell 
father to let us announce the engagement 
and then, in a reasonable time, say ten 
days—we can ——” 

“T couldn’t get ready in less than —— 

“Ten days. You are marrying an Amer- 
ican, who has no time to waste and isn’t 
interested in an elaborate trousseau. 
Naked we came into the world Z 

“Edward!” she cried and blushed. 

“Elizabeth, I can’t wait over two weeks. 
That’s flat!’”? And he looked at her hun- 
grily. “My darling, how can you ask me 
to wait? We’ll do our shopping together. 


” 
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NEW HAMMERLESS 


FIVE SAFETIES 


2 No 5 Tells 


when to 
reload while 
firing —an 
emergency 
safety. 


Automatic 
grip safety. 
Won't shoot un- 
less you squeeze 
both grip and 
trigger. 


Prevents 
“didn’t-know- 
it-was-loaded”, 

accidents. 


Locks gun 
Positively 
against dis- 


Only automatic 
that received 
award at the 
San Francisco 
E xpos ition 


IO Shots Quick/ 


(vs G or 8 in all other automatics 
Aims Easy as Pointing Your Finger) 


Soy SEETEOF IME INTERNA 
8 WARD SYSTEM 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y. 


710 Savage Ave. 








Is Your 
Home One of the 200,000 Homes 


—that must be re-roofed before snow flies? If so, have 
you considered Asphalt Shingles, the roof that stays young ? 

They have been tested on thousands of This time do the job thoroughly. Use 
homes for many years. Their surfacing a beautifully colored roofing that never 
of crushed slate or rock shields them needs painting or staining. One that lasts 
against wear and burning sparks. Their twice as long, does not curl up or crack, 
Asphalt water-proofing, that does not dry and gives you perfect roofing service 
out, keeps them permanently rain-proof. practically without repair expenses. 


National Re-Roofing Week — Oct. 4 to 9 


Yeartowe Asphalt Shingles Eicon 





















Destined toRoof’t le 


Your House Nation's Homes 


with 


Achat Sings Publhaty Oaream, 
Lumber, Hardware and Builders’ Supply Dealers are ayis, this rade mark 
specializing on Asphalt Shingles during Re-roofing week, October 
4th to 9th. This is the best time for you to have a new roof applied 


your guide. Used bythe 
best makers of Asphalt 
Shingles to mark their 

4 
productssoyoucan choose 3 st 
them. aa 
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before the winter rains and storms begin. Call up your Carpenter or 
Contractor today and have the work started promptly before the rush. 


ASPHALT SHINGLES — 
‘‘Destined to Roof the Nation’s Homes”’ 


S2UUUUAUUETOUUE. AUUNTEUIEE TONED SUTRA UU EET uth 
Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 

857 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free book of building suggestions, 
“*The Roof Distinctive.” 


Get This Valuable Booklet Our Book- 
eee et, “The 


Roof Distinctive,’’ tells you how to save money and 
get a better roofing. Write for a free copy. It gives 
many valuable suggestions on building and re-roofing. 
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Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau o a 
857 Marquette Bldg., Chicago R. F. D ‘' ea 
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The Gillette on the Outposts 
of Civilization 


“cc 


N Alaska,” said a pros- 

pector, “freight rates 
are so high that we 
limit our buying right down 
to the necessities.” 

Alaska uses thousands of 
Gillette Safety Razors. For 
men nowadays, whether “mush- 
ing” in Alaska, “trekking” in 
South Africa, or penetrating 


the Jungles of South America, 
take with them the solace of 
the Gillette Shave—no strop- 
ping, no honing. The biggest 
little comfort in the pack. 

Gillette Safety Razors used 
by more than 7,000,000 men. 
On sale by 145,000 dealers 
throughout the world. 

Gillette Razors, $5 and up. 
Blades, 50c. and $1 the packet. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR SEEN EARS 
BOSTON, MASS. 

























































































































































































DON’T LET YOUR BOY BEG 


ship and self-reliance if he earns his own money selling the Curtis publications. 
Address Sales Division, Box 92, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 


tell him how. 


FOR SPENDING MONEY. 
He will learn thrift, salesman- 
We'll 


COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


1 our 62 years’ experience as manufacturers of fine writing papers we have 
developed a series of simple but reliable tests which are presented in detail in 


this little book— 


well illustrated, and comes with test samples of anys Old Hampden Bond Free, 


it on your firm's stationery. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 





ow to Test Bond Papers. 
enable ANY man to judge paper quality ACCURATEL 


They are Up age mt made— 
The booklet is handy, “ 
if you write for 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Ask your Printer about PARSONS OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
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I want to get back tomy own work. Between 
the Bertillon box and the exit finding I’ve 
been unable to attend to my real business. 
You’ve got to do it!” 

“Do you really mean it?” she asked. 

“Do I? Do you?” 

“T’ll have to see mother.” 

“No need. I’ve fixed it up with her. She 


is the second nicest person in the world. Is 


papa at home?’ 


“Come on, I want to see him.” 

“‘He’s in the library, reading the stock- 
market reports.” 

“Fine. He’ll be in the proper frame of 
mind to talk turkey. Come on!”’ 

Hand in hand they entered the library. 
Mr. Allen put down his newspaper and 
looked up. He made himself intensely dis- 
agreeable by the not unusual expedient of 
elevating his eyebrows and looking as if he 
wouldn’t believe it even in the form of an 
affidavit. 

“How do you do, Mr. Allen?” said Mr. 
Eversley. “I am glad to find you in this 
cheerful mood. I think you ought to be in- 
formed that our engagement has been an- 
nounced and that the wedding invitations 
have been ordered. The date will be fixed 
by Elizabeth and her mother, probably for 
the eighteenth. I can’t wait. I have too 
much to do. I think you can make up your 
mind to part with about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. You are getting off cheap. I 
have now on deposit in your bank one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine—Elizabeth tell your 
father exactly how much. The total is in 
lead pencil.” 

“One hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
three hundred and eighty-five dollars and 
fifty-four cents,’’ read Elizabeth from the 
pass book. 

‘And the company has unfilled orders 
for 3287 dozens. I’ve made money at the 
rate of sixteen thousand dollars a week 
net—and what I spent for advertising 
would make you weep. It nearly did me, 
but I was in ahurry. By the way, I haven’t 
seen your thumb print yet.” 

“He won’t give it to me,”’ said Elizabeth. 

“No, and I don’t intend to.”’ Mr. Allen 
frowned resolutely. 

Mr. Eversley walked up to within eight- 
een inches of Mr. Allen and, looking at him 
full in the eyes, asked: 

‘Are you afraid?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Did you leave your thumb print on the 
drawer in the outer vault where the money 
disappeared from?” 

‘“What—what do you mean?” 

“Here, give me your thumb print!” said 
Eversley, pulling from his pocket one of the 

boxes. “Now, I’m tired of your 
dilly-dallying. Give me your thumb print; 
do you understand?” 

“T won’t allow you to use such language 
to me in my own home.” 

“Very well. Do you want me to print an 
advertisement saying you are the only 
banker in New York who is afraid to have a 
thumb print taken?” 

“T’m not afraid,” shouted Mr. Allen, his 
hand behind his back. 

Elizabeth grew deadly pale. 

“F-father!”’ she gasped. 

“‘Confound it!’’ shrieked Mr. Allen. 

‘Print!’ said Eversley peremptorily. 
His face was stern and his whole attitude 
was one of determination. 

Mr. Allen glared at him. 

“This way!” said Eversley, and pressed 
his thumb first on the little ink pad and 
then on the top card. He pulled it off and 
showed his thumb print to Mr. Allen. 

“Now, you!” he commanded. And Mr. 
Allen obeyed. 

Elizabeth was gazing fascinatingly at the 
print on the lid of the box. 

“‘Ts—is it the same?”’ she murmured. 

Eversley put Mr. Allen’s print in his 
pocket very carefully and said: 

“Of course not. That was his way of not 
submitting to the inevitable. I can’t take 
time to explain the psychology of it. It’s 
more frequent in your sex than in his, but 
over-prolonged enjoyment of power makes 
men feminine!”’ 

Mr, Allen, gazing fascinatedly at young 
Eversley, shook hands in silence. 

“Brains! Nothing but! I tell you that 
exit-finding notion of mine was fine. It is 
going to pay very well. I’ll tell you about 
it sometime. Most interesting cases. Over 
a thousand a week there too. I mean dol- 
lars. But my own exit was easy. The mo- 
eee I saw Lord Timothy Dexter on the 

oor.” 

“Whatever does that mean, Edward?’ 
asked Elizabeth. ‘‘ Who is he?” 
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“Tf you will look in the encyclopedia you 
will learn that he was born in Malden, 
Massachusetts, in 1743, rose to great afflu- 
ence and died in 1806. He saw that people 
set great store by titles of nobility, so he 
very properly assumed one and had himself 
called Lord Timothy Dexter ever after- 
ward. He built a freak house for himself, 
so that everybody talked about it; and he 
adorned the garden with forty statues of 
famous men, all of wood and one of them 
of himself. He wrote a book appealing to 
those of his compatriots who had made 
money. The title was A Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones. His printers said his punc- 
tuation was bum, so he decided not to have 
any punctuation at all in the body of the 
book, but at the end he printed a page of 
commas, another of semicolons, another of 
periods, another of interrogation marks, and 
so on. And then he invited his intelligent 
readers to pepper and salt the dish to suit 
themselves. You can see that such a man 
was bound to make a great deal of money. 
I got my clew from one of his most success- 
ful deals. He learned that the natives of 
the West Indies had never even seen a 
warming pan, the kind our grandmothers 
used to warm the bedclothes in the winter. 
So he sent a big shipment of them to the 
Spanish Main. Everybody told him he was 
crazy to send such things to the tropics and 
assured him he would lose everything he 
had, but he knew better. He knew nobody 
ever had tried. So he sold every pan at a 
huge profit and made a big winning. You 
see, the natives used the pans for portable. 
charcoal stoves. It was just what they 
wanted. I tell you that man had money- 
making brains. I read his name on the 
ey I had to open in order to win Eliza- 

eth 

“Tsn’t he wonderful, father?”’ said Eliza- 
beth. 

Mr. Allen sniffed so contemptuously that 
Eversley frowned. 

“My dear Mr. Allen, one of your de- 
positors is a man who manufactured a cap 
for locomotive engineers to use in snow- 
storms, and never sold one to a locomotive 
engineer, but sold several hundred thousand 
to summer girls. You think a lot of his 
judgment. I invented the Bertillon Sou- 
venir Friendship Box so that if I didn’t get 
the ten thousand dollars’ reward for dis- 
covering the thief I’d sell enough of them 
to give me Elizabeth. See? I couldn’t lose. 
That,” he added modestly, ‘‘is gumption. 
Now you see why I saw Lord Timothy 
Dexter’s name on my door. 

“‘T knew that the door I needed was the 
church door, because my marriage to Eliz- 
abeth was involved. Then I saw that it 
must be plastered with dollar signs, so by a 
curious process of psychological association 
and induction the dollar signs made them- 
selves into letters and the letters read Lord 
Timothy Dexter. I thought of sending 
warming pans to the tropics. I wished if 
possible to find who stole your sixty-five 
thousand dollars, but I had to do it by 
some way which would give me money, 
whether I found out or not. So I invented 
the Bertillon S. F. Box. We ought to have 
found out whose thumb print that was, but 
we haven’t. We have sold, however, enough 
of the boxes to send two hundred thousand 
little tokens to the bank to Elizabeth’s 
credit.” 

“Yet with all your brains you haven’t 
discovered : 

“Anybody can be a detective. But'to 
be a detective who doesn’t detect, and to 
get rich at it, and be able to marry the most 
wonderful girl in the world, and to pick out 
such a man as Mr. George Thurston Allen 
for a father-in-law—that, I take it, shows 
brains. Any time you are really in trouble 
come to us, Mr. Allen. Elizabeth and I will 
help you—at a fair price. My office is in the 
Panama Building. Remember Lord Tim- 
othy Dexter. He was a great man.” 

“T think he was a darling,” said Eliza- 
beth. 

“He opened the door for me, dearest,” 
said Mr. Eversley tenderly. “‘Isn’t it time 
for another?”’ He turned to Mr. Allen and 
said: “Sir, your daughter is about to kiss 
me. Can I find your exit for you?” 

He looked at the door. Mr. Allen did the 
same. 

“Tt’s an infernal ——”’ began Mr. Allen. 

“Tt’s paradise,” said Mr. Eversley po- 
litely, ‘for it was before a third party 
butted in.” 

And Mr. Allen did not hiss as thesnake did 
because the word he used had no sibilants. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a new series of 


stories by Edwin Lefévre. The second will appear 
in an early issue. 
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The Enclosed Car 


is favored by the experienced motorist 


The Detroit Electric 


should be your choice of an enclosed car 


Utility is the new rule by which men 
now measure motor car values. The 
day when high prices were willingly 
paid for cars which could be used but 
seven or eight months a year has 
passed. The obvious advantages of 
the enclosed car—the car for all 
weather all the year — are steadily win- 
ning more and more motor car buyers. 
The Detroit Electric — an enclosed car— 
is, we believe, the finest type of an all- 
year, all-service, family automobile. 
Here are 10 real reasons why it should 
be your car: 


Highest quality 


For nine years the Anderson Electric Car Com- 
pany has specialized on and confined its 
efforts exclusively to building enclosed automo- 
biles, electric powered. Last year the Detroit 
Electric led any enclosed automobile—either 
gasoline or electric—in volume of sales. We've 
increased our output 100% since then. This 
doubled production—with its many economies 
—has enabled us to reduce prices and still main- 
tain the highest quality. The 1916 Detroit 
Electrics are absolutely the same high quality 
as our 1915 models. 


Prices lowered 


The Detroit Electric is an enclosed car and 
should be contrasted as to price and quality— 
not with the open car—but with the sedan or 
enclosed coupé. You can buy a_ Detroit 
Electric—and to our knowledge there is no finer 


enclosed car built—for $600 to $725 less than 
last season. The new prices, f. o. b. Detroit, are: 


Model 61 4-pass. Brougham 


Model 60 5-pass. Duplex Drive 
Brougham 


Model 59 5-pass. Rear Drive 
Brougham 


Model 58 5-pass. Front Drive 
Brougham 


Model 57 4-pass. Rear Drive 
Brougham 


Model 56 3-pass. Cabriolet 


$1975 
$2275 
$2225 
$2250 


$2175 
$2075 


Year ’round use 


The enclosed car gives you twelve months’ 
continuous service every year. You will find 
the Detroit Electric equally efficient winter and 
summer—365 days in the year. Severest 
weather does not affect its mechanism. On 
coldest days you drive in warmth and comfort. 
On summer days you enjoy open car coolness. 
There is positively no heat from the motor. 
Clear vision windows—front and back and on 
both sides—may be fully opened, thus giving 
perfect ventilation. And you are saved the 
necessity of changing bodies. 


Real family car 


The Detroit Electric is so easy to operate that 
every member of the family can drive it with 
absolute confidence and safety. Therefore you 
get the maximum use of a car in the Detroit 
Electric because your wife and daughter never 
have to depend upon the hired chauffeur, nor 
wait until you can release yourself from busi- 
ness to drive them about. Remember—the 
resale value of every automobile is determined 
by its months of use more often than by its miles 
of use; therefore it is relatively the same whether 
the car has stood idle in front of your office or 
has been driven by the family during your busi- 
ness hours. Consequently the car which can 
be used the most each day returns the greatest 
value on the investment. 


Economical 


Compared with other cars the operative cost of 
the Detroit Electric is remarkably low. Cost 
of current for battery charging averages $5 to 
$7 per month. Even this is being constantly 
reduced. Life of tires on Detroit Electric is 
longer than on other types of cars. So simple 
is the mechanism—so well is the Detroit 
Electric built—that repair, replacement and 
adjustment costs—expenses which form the big 


burden of many automobile owners—but rarely 
concern the Detroit Electric owner. 


Dependable 


Especially is the Detroit Electric a reliable, 
dependable car. You never wonder whether or 
not it will go. Though the temperature should 
be below zero you never experience any difficulty 
in starting. It gets you there and back—any 
day and every day—and all the year around. 


Power a-plenty 


You find in the 1916 Detroit Electric an abun- 
dance of power—smooth, resistless power that 
enables you to climb any hill, pull through 
heavy going, and carries you swiftly and quietly 
over interurban roads as well as about town. 


Big mileage range 


The big-capacity batteries of the Detroit 
Electric afford you more mileage—without 
recharging—than you will ordinarily use in a 
day’s motoring. 98% of all trips taken are 
within the mileage range of the Detroit Electric 
—on one charge. 


Wide utility 


The Detroit Electric is essentially an every-pur- 
posecar. For interurban jaunts, for trips about 
town, to the theatre, office, club, or formal 
evening function, it is equally adaptable and 
convenient. And it is the preferable automobile 
because of its cleanliness and freedom from 
fumes and odors. 


Quiet operation 


The motive power of the Detroit Electric is a 
fluid, continuous stream of electricity. There 
are no explosions, no intervals between impulses, 
nothing to jar and tire you, nothing to batter 
the mechanism. You'll be surprised at the 
distance you can ride without the slightest 
fatigue. 


See the nearest Detroit Electric dealer at once 
and let him prove to you that what we say is 
true. 


Anderson Electric Car Co. 


Makers of Detroit Electrics 


Detroit Michigan 
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“TQEFORE my trip to Camden” 
(writes a recent visitor to the 
greatest pen plant in America) “‘I had 
some sort of a hazy idea that steel 
was somehow put in one end of a 
machine, and that pens were just 
ground out at the other. 


“The very first thing I saw opened 
my eyes. 


“Your laboratory (it had never 
occurred to me that a pen plant 
needed one). If there is anything 
that is unfathomable to an ordinary 
human like me, it is a mysterious, 
uncanny array of bottles, retorts, 
siphons, and such things as I saw 
there. 


“Chief Chemist patiently explained 
to me a lot of things about oxygen 
absorption, carbon, and so on, from 
which I managed to deduct that he 
was testing the latest shipment of 
steel, to determine whether or not it 
contained exactly the right percent- 
age of carbon. 


“When he told me this steel, from 
which all Esterbrook Pens were made, 
cost more than that in the mainspring 
of my watch, I thought I had reached 
the ultimate. 
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“But on top of this he was adding 
that the result from this one simple 
(?) test controlled the treatment of 
the steel through all its various stages 
of becoming a pen. 


“T thought it would be a fine idea to 
just follow a batch of steel through to 
the finished pen. Somebody nailed 
that thought. It would take 20 whole 
days to make one little pen out of the 
piece of steel I held in my hand. 


“Then surprise piled on surprise, 
until I found myself outside rubbing 
my eyes with amazement at all I had 
seen. 


“Out of a myriad of impressions, too 
astonishing to detail, I retain a mag- 
nificent understanding of why some 
pens are so much better than others. 
Never again can I enjoy the blissful 
ignorance that all pens are alike.” 


Our visitor must voice the sentiments 
of millions of others, for we have to 
make more pens than all other Amer- 
ican manufacturers put together, to 
fill the Esterbrook demand. 


Send 10c for useful metal box con- 
taining the 12 most popular Ester- 
brook styles, including Falcon 048, 
the most popular pen in the world. 


Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 


There is 
Only One Rea 


i os ; i fy 
A. TART e, TARDE MARK 
| 
; Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 
It has the center core of kiln-dried 
wood slats. No other wall board has it. 
It is stiffer, more durable. 
It can be papered without warping, 
shrinking or buckling. 
It resists moisture, cold, heat, fire. 
It is Setter than lath and plaster. 
Write for sample and fascinating book of 
“homey” interior decorative schemes. 
Compo-Board is sold in 
strips four feet wide by one to 
18 feet long by dealers every- 
where. 
Northwestern 
Compo-Board Co. 
4303 Lyndale Ave. No. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








CLOSERS 


If you do not know what a 
Door Closer is, you ought to. 
We will send you a booklet 
telling just how this device 
brings quiet, comfort and satis- 
faction into the home, church, 
office, club, library or store. 

It is a luxury, which once used 
becomes a necessity, and the 
price is within reach of all. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


roared like a bull. If aman would not fight, 
would not defend his actions, how could a 
gentleman get at him except by street brawl- 
ing or assassination, both of which were 
repugnant to finer feelings? A dozen fire 
eaters felt themselves personally insulted. 
The crowd surrounded Keith, shouting at 
him, jostling him, threatening. A cool, 
somewhat amused voice broke in. 

“Gentlemen,” said Talbot Ward, in so 
decided a tone that they turned to hear, 
“T am a neutral nonpartisan in this little 
war. I am for neither party, for neither 
opinion in the matter. I, like Mr. Keith, 
never fight duels. But may I suggest— 
merely in the interest of fair play—that for 
the moment you are forgetting yourselves? 
My opinion coincides with Mr. Keith’s, 
that dueling is a foolish sort of game. But 
it is a game and recognized; so if you are 
going to play it, why not stick to its rules? 
Mr. Keith and Mr. Ware have exchanged 
shots. Mr. Ware has, therefore, had satis- 
faction. Now Mr. Keith and I are going to 
walk—quietly—to the boat. We do not 
expect to be molested.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me yo’re linin’ 
yourself up on the side of that blackleg!” 
cried Major Miles in astonishment. 

“Well,” put in a new voice, a very cheer- 
ful voice, “I don’t pretend to be neutral, 
and I’d just as lief fight duels as not. And 
I’m willing to state to you-all that though 
I don’t know a damn thing about this case 
nor its merits, I like this man’s style. And 
I’mready tostate that I’ll take his placeand 
fight any—or all—of you right here and 
now. You, Major?” 

All eyes turned to him. He was a dark, 
eager youth, standing with his slouch hat 
in his hand, his head thrown back, his mop 
of shiny black hair tossed from his forehead, 
his eyes glowing. The Major hummed and 
fussed. 

“T have absolutely no quarrel with you, 
suh!”’ he said. 

“Nor with my friend yonder?”’ insisted 
the newcomer. 

“T should esteem it beneath my dignity 
to fight with a craven and a coward, suh!”’ 
the Major saved his face. 

The stranger glanced at Keith, an 
amused light in his eyes. 

“We'll let it go at that,” he conceded. 
“Anybody else?” he challenged, eying 
them. 

All seemed busy getting ready to go home 
and appeared not to hear him. After a 
moment he put on his felt hat and joined 
Keith and Ward, who were walking slowly 
toward the landing. 

“Well!” remarked a rough-looking Yan- 
kee, our old friend Graves, of the Eurekas, 
to his friend Carter. ‘I didn’t know any- 
thing would cool off the Major like that!” 

““Reckon the Major knew who he was 
talking to,” replied Carter. 

; “Who is the cuss? I never saw him be- 
ore.”’ 

“Don’t you know him? I reckon you 
must have heerd of him, anyway. He’s 
just down from the Sierra. That’s the 
express rider, Johnny Fairfax—Diamond 
Jack, they call him.” ° 

Graves whistled an enlightened whistle. 
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1 Pape FAIRFAX accompanied Keith 
all the way back to his office, although 
Talbot Ward said good-by at the wharves. 
He bubbled over with conversation and 
enthusiasm, and seemed to have taken a 
great fancy for the lawyer. The theme of 
his glancing talk was the duel, over which 
he was immensely amused; but from it he 
diverged on the slightest occasion to com- 
ment on whatever struck his notice for the 
moment. 

“That was certainly the rottenest shoot- 
ing I ever saw!” he exclaimed over and 
over, and then would go off into peals of 
laughter. “I don’t see how twelve shots at 
that distance could miss! After the second 
exchange I concluded even the side line 
wasn’t safe, and I got behind a tree. Pays 
to be prompt in your decision—there were 
a hundred applicants for that tree a mo- 
ment later. The bloodless duel as a parlor 
amusement! You ought to have charged 
that large and respectable audience an ad- 
mission fee. That’sa good idea—I’ll present 
it to you. If you ever have another duel 
you must have a good manager. There’s 
money in it.” 

Keith laughed a trifle ruefully. 

“T suppose it was funny,” he said. 


“Now don’t get huffy,” begged Johnny 
Fairfax. ‘What you ought to do is to learn 
to shoot. You’ll probably need to know 
how, if you keep on living round here.’ 
His eye fell on a shooting gallery. “‘Come 
in here,” he urged impulsively. 

The proprietor was instructed to load his 
pistols, and for a dozen shots Keith was 
coached vehemently in the elementals of 
shooting—taught, at least, the theory of 
pulling steadily, of coérdinating various 
muscles and psychological processes that 
were not at all used to coérdination. He 
learned that mere steady aiming was a 
small part of it. 

“Anybody can do wonderful shooting 
with an empty pistol,’ said Johnny con- 
temptuously; “and anybody can hold as 
steady as a rock—until he pulls the trigger.” 

“Tt’s interesting,” conceded Keith— 
“mighty interesting. I didn’t know there 
was so much to it.” 

“Of course it’s interesting,” said Johnny; 
“and you’re only at the rudiments. Look 


here! 


And to the astonishment of Keith, the 
worshipful adoration of the shooting- 
gallery proprietor and the awe of the usual 
audience that gathered at the sound of the 
reports, he proceeded to give an exhibition 
of the skill that had made him famous. The 
shooting galleries of those days used no 
puny twenty-twos. Derringers, pocket,re- 
volvers and the huge navys were at 
hand—with reduced loads, naturally—for 
those whoin ordinary life habitually affected 
these weapons. 

Johnny shot with all of them, displaying 
the tricks of the gunman with all the naive 
enthusiasm of youth. His manner through- 
out was that engaging mixture of modesty 
afraid of being thought conceited, and eager 
pride in showing his skill, so attractive to 
everybody. At first he shot deliberately, 
splitting cards, hitting marbles and devas- 
tating whole rows of clay pipes. Then he 
took to secreting the weapons in various 
pockets, from which he produced and dis- 
charged them in lightning time. His hand 
darted with the speed and precision of a 
snake’s head. 

“T’ve just been fooling with shooting 
things tossed in the air,” he said, exuberant 
with enthusiasm; “but I’m afraid we can’t 
try that here.” 

“T’m afraid not,”’ agreed the proprietor 
regretfully. 

“Tt really isn’t very hard, once you get 
the knack.” 

“Oh, no,” said the proprietor with quite 
elaborate sarcasm. ‘‘Say,” he went on 
earnestly, “I suppose it ain’t no use trying 
to hire you os 

Johnny shook his head, smiling. 

“T was afraid not,” observed the pro- 
prietor regretfully. “You’d be the making 
of this place. Drop in any time you want 
practice—won’t cost you a cent. Would 
you mind telling me your name?” 

“Fairfax,” replied Johnny gruffly, em- 
barrassed. 

“Not Diamond Jack?’ hesitated the 
proprietor. 

“T’m sometimes called that,’’ conceded 
J ohnny, still more gruffly. “How much is 
it ” ? 





“Not one gosh-dinged, continental red 
cent,” cried the man, “and I’m pleased to 
meet you.” 

Johnny shook his extended hand, mum- 
bled something and bolted for the street. 
Keith followed, laughing. 

“Tt seems you’re quite a celebrity,” he 
observed. 

But Johnny refused to pursue that sub- 
ject. 

“You come with me and buy you a 
pistol,” he growled. ‘You ought not to be 
allowed loose; you’reas helpless asa baby.” 

Johnny picked out a small, thirty-one 
caliber revolver and asupply of ammunition. 

“Now you practice!” was his final 
warning and advice. 

Keith went home with a new glow at his 
heart. He was ripe for a friend. 

Johnny seemed to have little to do for 
the moment. He never volunteered infor- 
mation as to his business or his plans, and 
Keith never inquired. But the young ex- 
press rider fell into the habit of dropping 
in at Keith’s office. He was always very 
apologetic and solicitous as to whether or 
not he was interrupting, saying that he had 
stopped for only ten seconds; but he al- 
ways ended in the swivel chair with a good 
cigar. Keith was at this time busy, but he 
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Hit Disease 
the First Blow 


Don’t wait till disease strikes your 
family. A little Lysol will protect you 
from big trouble. It is the Antiseptic, 
Disinfectant and Germicide which has 
been relied on in hospitals for over 20 
years. 





In Sickrooms—Disinfects walls, floor, bed- 
ding, bed pans, vessels, bandages, clothing, 
dressings. Destroys sickroom odors and 
disease germs. Trained nurses prefer it. 


For Personal Hygiene—A teaspoonful to quart 
of water makes a reliable antiseptic and suc- 
cessful germicide for personal douche, for cuts, 
wounds and sores. 


In Bathrooms— Used in water to disinfect bath 
tub, basin, toilet, walls, floor, drains. Never 
corrodes pipes. 


In the Kitchen—For disinfecting refrigerator, 
waste pipes, pails, woodwork, sinks. Kills 
disease germs in garbage cans and drives 
away flies, roaches, water bugs. 


In Stables and Outhouses— Renders harmless 
these breeding places for flies and disease 
germs. Destroys parasites on animals and 
chickens and adequately disinfects their living 
quarters. 


In three sizes at druggists: 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted with 
water. A bottle lasts a long time. Be sure you 
get Lysol itself. 


Helpful Booklet, ‘‘Home Hygiene,” 
Mailed FREE 














todrive ordinary nails 
or tacks into your jf 
newly-papered walls. 

Have you ever tried | 


and other Moore Push devices for © = 
hanging your pictures? They willsave | M 
your walls. The sharp steel points aa 
scarcely make a mark. ay mp 
The transparent glass Push-Pins are f Ho 
neat and dainty. They're just the thing for // #* 
pretty silk-corded calendars, pennants, () §- 
etc. You simply push them per i 
10c 


in with your fingers. 2 sizes. packet 










For your heavy pictures, hallracks, etc., 
weighing up to 100 lbs. use Moore Push- 
less Hangers — the Hanger with the Twist. } { i 
4 sizes. 10c per packet. ae) 
At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and other a 


stores or send 10c for samples and illustrated booklet: 
How to Place Your Pictures, 


No.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 177 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dout Throw Away 


‘Your Worn Tires 


For over three years European motor- 
ists have been getting from 10,000 to 
15,000 miles out of their tires by ‘“‘half- 
soling”’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed theirexampleand 
aresaving$50to$200ayearin Pete 

7 without a cent de- 

We Deliver Free posi trepayexpress 
and let you bethe judge. Durable Treads double 
the life of your tires and are sold under a signed 
guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture. 
Applied in your own garage = a Prinutege: : 
~t Ky offered to motorists 
Special Discount in new territory on 
first shipment direct from factory. A postal will 
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was never too busy for Johnny Fairfax. 


The latter was a luxury to which he treated | 


himself. Not only was Johnny welcome 
because he was practically Keith’s only 
friend, but hisfrank and engaging comments 
on men and things were gradually giving 
the harassed lawyer a new point of view on 
the society in which he found himself. 

Keith, as a newcomer in a community 
already established, had naturally accepted 
the prominent figures in that community as 
he would have accepted prominent figures 
anywhere—that is, as respectable, formid- 
able, admirable, solid, unquestioned pillars 
of society. He was of a modest disposi- 
tion and disinclined to question. He re- 
spected them as any modest young man 
respects those older and more successful 
than himself. For the same reason he ac- 
cepted their views and their authority; or, 
if he questioned them, he did so sadly, al- 
most guiltily, with many heartsearchings. 
But Johnny Fairfax held no such attitude. 
Not he! Hehad scant respect for the city’s 
great names. Not for an instant did he 
hesitate to criticize or analyze the most 
renowned. 

It was not long before he learned all 
about the Cora trial and Keith’s subse- 
quent efforts to discipline McDougall and 
his associates. 

“T hope you get ’em,” said he; “the 
whole lot! I don’t know much about this 
McDougall, but I do know his friends, and 
most of ’em aren’t worth thinkin’ about. 
They’re big people here; but back where I 
came from, in old Virginia, the best of ’em 
wouldn’t be overseers on a_ plantation. 
That’s why they like it so much out here. 


. Look at that gang! Casey has been in the 


penitentiary; Rowlee ran some little black- 
leg sheet down South until they ran him 
out—I tell you, sir, as a Southerner I’m 
not proud of the Southerners out here. 
They’re a cheap lot, most of ’em. They 
were a cheap lot home. The only difference 
is that back there everybody knew it; and 
out here everybody thinks they’re great 
people because they get up on their hind 
legs and say so out loud. That old bluff, 
Major Miles—he was put out of a Richmond 
club, sir, for cheatin’ at cards. I know that 
for a fact!” 

Somehow this frank criticism was like a 
breeze of fresh air to Keith. It put new 
courage into him. Johnny Fairfax had no 
interests in the city; he had no fear; his 
viewpoint was free from all sham; he was 
newly in from the outside. Through his 
eyes things fell into perspective. Suddenly 
San Francisco upper society became to 
Keith what it really was—a welter of cheap, 
bragging, venal, self-seeking men, with here 
and there an honest, fine character standing 
high above. And he began, but as yet dimly, 
to see that the real men of the place were 
not as yet well known. 

Probably one of the most impressive and 
typical figures of the time was Justice of 
the Supreme Court Terry. In the eyes of 
those too close to events to have a clear 
sense of proportion he was one of the great 
men of his period. {Courtly, handsome, with 
haughty manners, of aristocratic bearing, 
fiercely proud, touchily quarrelsome on 
points of honor, generous but a bitter hater, 
he and his equally handsome, proud and 
fiery wife were considered by many people 
of the time as embodying the ideal of South- 
ern chivalry. But Johnny Fairfax would 
have none of it. 

“He a typical Southern gentleman!” he 
laughed. ‘‘As being born in the South my- 
self I repudiate that! I know too much 
about Terry. Why, look here: he’s a good 
sort, and he’s got ability, and he makes 
friends, and he isn’t afraid of anything; but 
then you stop. He’s not a gentleman. It 
shows most particularly when he gets 
mad. Then he’ll throw over anything— 
anything—to have his own way. He’s a 
big man now, but he won’t be knee high to 
a June bug before he gets done.” 

Johnny’s prediction was long in fulfill- 
ment, but a score of years later it came to 
pass; and Judge Terry’s reputation has 
sunk to the level of that of his brother on 
the bench—Judge Ned McGowan. _ 

“They’re all a bad lot,”’ Johnny finished, 
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L. Ramet 


You Would Not Bay 
A Tin Violin— 


—for the simple reason that the beauty of the 








violin tones depends upon the elasticity of 
the medium used in the Sound-Chamber ; 
wood is the most elastic and vibratory material 
that can be used for the purpose—hence the 
marvelous singing quality of the violin. 


The Pathé 


is made with an all- wood Sound -Chamber built on Sounding Board 
principles—amplifying musical tones just as they were originally 


recorded by the artists. 
And this, coupled with the use of the 


PATHE ROUND, SMOOTH, GENUINE, 
HIGHLY- POLISHED SAPPHIRE 


7 it, ; — 


This Pathéphone 
$200 





noiselessly gliding over the record grooves—results in the purest tones, 
the most natural semblance to the artists’ own technique and the 


richest, most glorious volume of sound. 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 


THE PATHE PATHEPHONE PLAYS ALL MAKES OF DISC RECORDS, 
Pathé Pathéphone Prices—$15to $200 Pathé Double-Disc Records—75c to $2.50 


Dealers can make good connections by writing us at once. 


We still need a 


few jobbers in certain advantageous sections of the country. A Pathe 


Agency is an exceedingly valuable franchise. 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 29 West 38th Street, New York City 














Democratic 
Little 
Aristocrats 





LAD in their ‘‘patricks,’’ boys 
and girls are smart in appearance 
—yet free to enjoy that romping play- 
time fellowship which is the privilege of 
childhood. The ‘‘ patrick”? keeps them 


dry and warm. Jaunty, stylish com- 
fort—that’s the “ patrick.’’ 


Patrick Wool Products u 
“patricks” (mackinaws), greatpatricks 


include 


Buy a 
“patrick” 
where you see 


and balpatricks (long coats), caps, auto 
robes and blankets, all of the distinctive 
Patrick Cloth. Of Patrick Wool are 
macka-knit sweaters and socks. For 
sale at best stores. Send for The Patrick 
Book showing all styles and colors. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
201 Commerce St. Duluth, Minn. 


“patrick’’ is the genuine mackinaw 


get full information and sample within a week. 
State size of tires. Don’t wait—write today. 


THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
1045A Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. Dept. J45A, Box 
228, Chicago. 4510A Woolworth Bldg., New York 


“and I hope you lick them! You don’t 
know all the good folks in this town yet.” 


XLIX 


Cees BENNETT dropped the 
matter and contented himself with cut- 
ting Keith dead whenever they happened 
to meet. Jimmy Ware and Black were men 
of adifferentsort. Indeed, McDougall had 
made them his associates mainly because of 
their knowledge of the city’s darker phases 
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Wool 


Products 
FAN Bigger-Than-Weather x 





It tells positively H 
Winter, How Breeders Fatten Pullets, Get Fer- 


tile Eggs, Mating, Forcing, Feeding, etc. Is- 
sued and Tees only by manufacturers of 


Y DARLING’S MEAT CRISPS—ahighly concen- 
trated, sanitary poultry feed. For book, address 
ARLING & CO., Dept. N, U. 8. Yards, Chicago 
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Donse BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


On almost every road in the 
country the sturdiness and 
steadiness and unusual com- 
fort of the car have been fully 
demonstrated 

















Steep hills, desert sands, rough roads or mud 
roads have held no terror for it. It has done 
everything it has been asked to do, and 
many things that have been called remarkable. 








The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 














who have earned promotion in 
the League of Curtis Salesmen 


| BOYS 


are by training fitted for almost any employ- 
ment for boys. Shall we refer such boys to you? 


OUR BOOKLET 


“‘Salesmanship: A Vocation For Boys,” will give youa pretty good idea of what we are 
doing for the boys of the country. A copy will be sent to you, upon request. Address 





Vocational Section, Box 91, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Instead of saying carelessly to the clerk behind the counter, “‘I want 
a Handkerchief,”’ say carefully, ““I want SEALPACKERCHIEF.” 
Then, you'll get a snowy, soft-laundered Handkerchief 
in a sanitary, sealed package. 
Packages for Men and Women containing 
3 for 25c, 2 for 25c, 3 for 50c, 


On Sale in the Good Shops. 


Ask for SEALPACKERCHIEF which name appears 
plainly on each package and see that the seal is unbroken. 


WA SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. Sey Yerk,,,, -Chicase 


1 for 10c, 1 for 25c. 





























and their unscrupulousness. In the admi- 
rable organization thus sketched Calhoun 
Bennett had acted as a sort of go-between. 

After the duel these two precious citizens 
held many anxious consultations. They 
could not tell just how much evidence 
Keith had succeeded in gathering, but they 
knew that plenty of it existed. If the mat- 
ter came to an issue they suspected the 
consequences might be serious. LHither 
Keith or his evidence must in some way be 
got rid of. Black, who was inclined by 
instinct and training to be direct, was 
inclined to the simple expedient of hiring 
assassins. 

“Won't do,” negatived the more astute 
Ware. ‘The thing will be traced back to 
us—not legally, of course, but to a moral 
certainty—and while they won’t be able 
to prove anything on us, the state of the 
public mind is such that hell would pop.” 

“He says he won’t fight another duel,” 
said Black doubtfully. 


93 We've got to kill him in a street quarrel 
then.” 
“He’s got to be killed in a street quarrel,” 
amended Ware, “that’s certain. But no- 
body even remotely connected with this 
Cora trial must seem to have anything to 
do with it. It must have the appearance 
of a private quarrel from away outside. 
Otherwise aa 

“Got anybody in mind?” asked the 
practical Black. 

“Yes, and he ought to be here at any 
moment.” 

As though Jimmy Ware’s words had 
been the cue for which he waited Morrell 
here entered the room. 





(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Welding Aluminuma 


ROVIDED it is all done in the thou- 

sandth part of a second, exactly as if by 
lightning, aluminum can be welded per- 
fectly. This late discovery of an American 
research laboratory has a wide practical 
value, most of all in the electrical industry, 
where aluminum is adopted as a substitute 
for copper, and has manufacturing possi- 
bilities ranging from jewelry to cutlery, 
because the idea applies to the welding of 
almost any kind of metal. 

Aluminum welds are an old story, scores 
being announced every year, but the ex- 
perts have not conceded complete success 
to any of them. Usually these welds have 
seemed fine at first, but have displayed 
weakness after a few months. Aluminum 
in air forms almost instantly a thin coat 
of what may be called rust, and the pres- 
ence of this rust surface blocks the com- 
plete welding of two pieces of the metal. 
The new welding idea is to have the opera- 
tion all over before the air can get in and 
do the damage. 

Under this new system the two aluminum 
pieces—wire, for instance—are placed in a 
drop hammer. One wire-end is held sta- 
tionary at the base of the hammer and the 
other wire is attached to the drop, so that 
when the hammer drops the two ends will 
jam together. 

An electrical apparatus is attached which 
will send through the wires a very heavy 
charge of electricity exactly at the instant 
they touch, but which will not last much 
more than one ten-thousandth part of a 
second. This is a close imitation of ordinary 
lightning. 

Thus when the hammer drops the wires 
come together with a bang, the electricity 
shoots through, and the ends of the two 
wires are melted instantly into a vapor. 
The melting, however, applies only to the 
very ends of the wires, and as the cur- 
rent does not continue the melting stops 
in a fraction of a second. Within one- 
thousandth of a second the operation is all 
over, and the two wires are made one so 
perfectly that after the outside has been 
smoothed off there is no way of discovering 
where one ended and the other began. In 
the same way aluminum may be welded to 
copper or to silver, and all kinds of com- 
bination welds effected. Only two or three 
combinations have been found that do not 
remain strong permanently. 
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ony Garter 
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No metal or pads— 
light as a silk sock 


VV HEN you wear Ivory 
Garters you will be con- 
scious of a new kind of comfort 
and an amazing lot of it. Their 
fasteners can’t rust, corrode, tear 
the sock or become unsanitary 
—the improved rubber button 
makes them easy to attach. Hav- 
ing no metal, Ivory Garters need 
no pads. You will not be both- 
ered with excessive perspiration 
when you wear them. Ivory 
Garters have no cords—they 
don’t bind or break easily. 


REG/STERED i OS PATHOFFICE 


25c and 50c at haberdashers’. 
If not at yours, send to us. And 
if you don’t get more value, 
wear and satisfaction than you 
expect, your money comes back. 


Dealers: Write for our 
unusual proposition. 


IVORY GARTER CO., New Orleans 

























Irving Berlin’s Superlative 
Masterpiece of Sentiment! 


The World’s Master Melodist Pro- 
duces the Ideal Hit of the Heart! 


Chorus. 


With feeling 
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night time 


““When I Leave the World Behind,” the latest 
achievement of the inspired pen of Irving Berlin. 
America’s song genius reaches his greatest height 
as a composer in this appealing, delightful ballad of 
sentiment and charm. A lyric of poetic beauty and 
a melody that clings to memory. You will find it so 
easy to sing and so hard to forget. The ballad of 
a decade! 

Other Berlin Hits: ‘‘The Bird of Paradise,” and 
“Night Time in Dixie Land.” 


For sale at all music stores, 25c per copy. 
Mailed direct, postpaid, for 27c in stamps. 


WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO. 
“Where the Song Hits Originate”’ 
Strand Theatre Building - New York 
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Colonel Dixie Explains Motorists’ Wants 


“ After all is said and done, what does the driver of any automobile really desire when he sits at the wheel starting for 
business or on pleasure jaunt or tour? 

‘“‘Comfort and appearances; yes, but now it is the motor and its ignition that are in for the test! He wants easy start- 
ing — and instant response of ignition—a bite to the motor—a pick-up and get-away —a spark that will never falter 
while snailing along—a rich spark as he gets going—a constant, never-faltering spark when the throttle is opened up 
and a spark that will take care of his motor with trip- hammer force and regularity on any hill at any speed—with 
no nursing —no lagging —the ideal magneto spark in fact. 

‘‘His wants are always satisfied in the 


DIXIE Magneto 


20th Century Ignition 


inasmuch as with its equipment he has assurance of a simple and effective ignition system — economical — self-contained — 
needing the minimum of attention —waterproof and ready for any emergency — giving an efficiency to the motor and a life 
of operation not possible in cheaper forms of ignition.” 


BY INVITATION 
SEED ORF He ECL Rican G OMIPANY “Se 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS DETROIT KANSAS CITY | eS 


LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEWARK NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON BUENOS AIRES MILAN PARIS 


Factory: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
(All SPLITDOREF features are fully covered by patent or patents pending) 


“The magneto 
makes the car go” 
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The best argument for “THE SIX of ’16” is the car itself. 


Every Mitchell SIX of °16 delivered creates an enthusiasm that 
sells another—often three or four. 


October 2, 1915 


People see it in the stream of traffic (running 2 Weighs 2925 lbs., and goes from 15 to 18 mileson 


miles an hour on high) on the open road at any _agallonof gas; Bate two-unit, three-point construc- 
speed from 25 to 50 miles an hour, or standing _ tion and Bate Cantilever Springs smooth out the 
alongside the curb. They instinctively tum to roughest roads and make riding a real pleasure. 
look — examine. 


This luxurious car is not a little six cut down in Uhree- Passenger Roadster $1250 


; ; Five- Passenger Touring Car 
size to meet a price. It is a real car with a power- 


ful, flexible, economical motor. and long 125 cine Seven- Passenger Body $35 extra. Demountable Sedan 
atbtalteres ‘ ‘ Top — making all-year-round Car — $165 extra. 


All Prices F.O. B. Racine 


Prompt deliveries are now being made by Mitchell dealers 
everywhere. There is one in your town. Ask for a 
demonstration. 
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AVING now disposed of the entire bill, 
with the exception of section thirteen, 
and having demonstrated that, with the ex- 
ception of section thirteen, the Seamen’s Bill 
is a good bill, which it would not be well to 
repeal or amend, let us now leave the sailor 
and take up the viewpoint of the particu- 
lar owner I have selected to represent 
the negative side of this argument—Mr. 
Robert Dollar. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Dollar’s associates 
set out to drum up trade in China and Ja- 
pan. They first popularized Pacific Coast 
lumber, thus providing cargoes for their 
outward-bound vessels. For the return 
trip they scouted up all the freight they 
could; and if they lacked cargo they pur- 
chased goods with their good hard cash and 
transported them to the United States on 
speculation. Perhaps there was not a great 
deal of speculation involved, but the fact 
remains that they did take a chance. They 
built big tramp steamers in Glasgow, for the 
reason that they could get them two hun- 
dred thousand dollars apiece cheaper there, 
and they put these vessels under the British 
flag for two reasons: 


British Inspection More Lenient 


First, the British steamboat inspection is 
not so rigid as ours. It is more considerate 
of an owner—some claim it is more prac- 
tical than the United States inspection. 
For instance, it does not subject a boiler 
to a high hydrostatic test unless the boiler 
presents indubitable evidences of weakness. 
It is claimed that this hydrostatic test, to 
which American steamers must submit 
annually, racks a boiler terribly and causes 
it to leak for a month thereafter. Under 
the British inspection plan, if you have 
half of your cargo out to-day you may have 
that half of your ship inspected to-day; 
when the remainder of the cargo is out the 
inspection may be completed. And, even 
though your annual inspection date may 
have passed, you do not need to undergo 
inspection until you arrive in your home 
port. Our regulations reverse all this and 
are very, very stringent. Annual inspection 
is a three-day job—a heartbreaking event 
that is feared by skipper and engineer. 

The vast difference in the registered 
tonnage of ships is the other reason why 
American owners prefer British registry to 
their own. Under our system of measure- 
ment a three-thousand-ton British boat 
will measure three thousand eight hundred 
tons. These may not be the exact figures, 
but the tonnage is approximately one-third 
greater. Hence, under British registry a 
vessel saves one-third in tonnage dues, 
port charges, dockage charges, dry-docking 
charges, painting, cleaning, scraping, and 
so on—all of which are computed on the 
ship’s registered tonnage. 

Though the above statement has no 
bearing on the subject of this article, I 
mention it in passing as one of the reasons 
why the American flag is not seen oftener 
on the high seas; yet many a boat that flies 
the British flag is owned in the United 
States. 

To resume: American boys long since, 
as a class, quit going to sea. The reason for 
this was that a sailor’s life was a.dog’s life, 
and Americans, as a class, are too smart 
and too independent for that kind of life. 
Moreover, with the vast opportunities for 
Americans to engage in the development of 
their own country immediately after the 
Civil War, the desire to go to sea was ma- 
terially lessened, as was the desire to build 
ships and engage in commerce. Following 
the Civil War our mercantile marine was in 
poor shape, and it has continued to grow 
worse ever since, until to-day we have prac- 
tically no more American sailors in our 
mercantile marine. As an instance of the 
scarcity of native-born American sailors a 
skipper recently told me this idle tale: 

A ship came up from Australia to Hong- 
Kong. She had trouble among the crew en 
route, and at Hong-Kong the United States 
Consul came aboard to investigate. 

“How many Americans are aboard this 
vessel?” he queried of a seaman. 

“Shust two,” the latter replied. ‘‘Dere 
bane me an’ anodder Swede.” 

There is, of course, a reason for this de- 
cline of our mercantile marine. In the past 
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laritime | 
By PETER B. KY! 





apathy might have been and doubtless was 
the principal reason; but of late years, to 
anyone at all conversant with the shipping 
business, the reason for our decline as a 
maritime nation has been threefold: Our 
inability to produce the ships in our own 
yards; the much lower prices at which ships 
could be built abroad; and the greatly lower 
scale on which foreign shipowners were en- 
abled to operate by reason of ship subsidies 
and cheap labor. That is the situation in 
a nutshell. 

Some may decry my statement that we 
are unable to produce adequate ships at an 
adequate price in American shipyards and 
query why. The answer is that abroad the 
builders have solved the problem by stand- 
ardizing the ships. One shipbuilder will 
build a certain type of ship and specialize 
on it; thus, he brings to his work a definite 
knowledge, a saving here and there in raw 
materials and machinery, which must have 
its effect in reducing the cost of the vessel— 
particularly when he may build any num- 
ber of ships from the same set of plans. Let 
us say this builder specializes on vessels of 
a certain tonnage. If you want a ship of 
twice that tonnage you must go to a builder 
who specializes in that kind of ship! The 
high cost of labor in the United States is, 
perhaps, the greatest drawback to compe- 
tition in shipbuilding in this country. 

I have shown then, briefly, why our 
foreign commerce must be transported in 
foreign bottoms, and why British registry 
is regarded with such favor by American 
owners of foreign-built bottoms. Add to 
this the handicap of seamen’s wages of 
from twenty to two hundred per cent more 
in an American ship than in a foreign ship, 
and you have all the reasons—at any rate, 
reasons enough—why we have no mercan- 
tile marine flying the American flag. 


The Emergency Shipping Act 


The Panama Canal Act was designed to 
equalize the cost of shipbuilding by per- 
mitting the purchase of foreign ships and 
their entry to American registry free: of 
duty, provided the ships purchased were 
not more than five years old. Such ships 
were to be operated in the foreign trade 
only. This, however, availed nothing; for 
it would do no good to import a ship under 
that act while the differential in the cost of 
operation still remained; and it is signifi- 
cant that under the Panama Canal Act not 
a single ship was imported! 

The Emergency Shipping Act, passed in 
September, 1914, superseded the Panama 
Canal Act. Under its provisions American 
shipowners are permitted to import foreign 
ships free of duty and regardless of age, and 
to operate them under the American flag in 
the foreign trade for a period of two years 
without inspection by the United States 
Inspection Bureau. The foreign officers of 
such vessels are permitted to operate them 
under United States licenses; and, more- 
over, are enabled to remain on such vessels 
for a period of seven years without becom- 
ing American citizens—heretofore none 
but an American citizen could be an officer 
on an American ship. About five hundred 
thousand tons of foreign-built vessels have 
been purchased under the provisions of this 
act, and the shipowners generally claim 
that a much larger number would have 
been imported had not the La Follette 
Seamen’s Bill shortly thereafter cast a 
shadow over the business, even as a hawk 
casts a shadow over a henyard. 

As soon as the Emergency Shipping Act 
was passed Mr. Robert Dollar promptly 
placed his big tramp freighter, Robert 
Dollar, under American registry, with her 
British master, mates and engineers—also, 
her Chinese crew. For two years she was 
free of the bugaboo of United States inspec- 
tion and for seven years her British officers 
could navigate her as an American ship, 
though Dollar passed the word to his 
British officers to become American citizens! 
Mr. Dollar was one of the fifty business 
men called to Washington by Secretary 
McAdoo to confer with the President on 
the situation confronting commerce by 
reason of the European war. He was one of 
the committee of three who framed the 
Emergency Shipping Act, and it was passed 
by Congress exactly as they drafted it. 
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Why Mayo 50” Underwear 
sfreftches like fhe dollar kind. 


You put on a suit of Mayo Underwear. 
All around your body its soft, warm fabric 
hugs with a velvet touch against your skin. 








You flex your arm. You bend your knee. 
You stretch and turn and stoop to touch 
the floor. Always the Mayo fabric responds. 
“How can a 50c underwear be so elastic?”’ 
folks sometimes ask. We'll tell you. 
Mayo Underwear is the 50c underwear 
that is knit in thedollar way. Mayo Under- 
wear has 10 ribs to the inch instead of the 
usual 8. 





More Elasticity 
More Warmth 


Men’s Union Suits 


$1.00 


Men’s Single Garments 


50c 


12 Superiorities 12 Boys’ Union Suits 
1. Mayo 10-rib fabric 50c 
2. Mayo mule-spun yarn : 
ghar Guus picstkecaris Those who prefer the old-style 8-rib. gar- 
4. Sleeves and legs ments will find Mayo 8-rib Underwear an 
shaped to fit 
5. Full-sized arm holes excellent value. 
a ry Sa pie! Tae See your dealer about Mayo Underwear. If by any 
" "proofed chance he hasn’t it, he can easily order it for you and 
8. Snug-fitting collar and can deliver it to your house in one week or less. 
shoulders 
Pesce tt ncuffavand THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN, N. C. 
10. Mayo reinforced 
crotch 


11. Full-sized seat 
12. Big, strong pearl 
buttons 





THE SO°UNDERWEAR THATS 
| KNOT IN THE DOLLAR WAY: 
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Start Now! Play Billiards! 


Indoor Days Have Come Again 


Balls racked, cues chalked, bright eyes and eager hands ready—the whole gay 
family gathered round the billiard table. “Start them off, mother, but please leave a 
few for the rest of us to shoot at.” 
So it begins again in the homes of thousands who now have Brunswick Carom and 
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Pocket Billiard Tables. Every day brightened with mirth and manly sport that stirs 
the blood and keeps old age at a distance! 

Our handsome billiard book, sent free, reveals how billiards will fill your home with 
enchantment—win the grown-ups, boys and girls and guests. 








Superb Brunswick 


Home Billiard Tables 


“GRAND” 


«pasy cand” Now $27 Upward ‘“nsnountasus” 


(BS rahi 















“BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom and Pocket Style 


Brunswick Carom and Pocket Billiard 
Tables are made of rare and beautiful 
woods in sizes to fit all homes. Scientific 
accuracy, life! speed! and action! that are 
unexcelled. Yet our prices are low—due 
to mammoth output—now $27 upward. 


Playing Outfit Free 


Balls, Cues, Cue Clamps, Tips, Brush, 
Cover, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, ex- 
pert book on’ ‘‘How to Play,’”’ etc., all 
included without extra charge. 


30 Days Trial, Then 10c a Day 


Our plan lets you try any Brunswick right 
in your own home 30 days free. You can pay 
monthly as you play—terms as low as $5 down 
and 10 cents a day. 





Our famous book—“ Billiards—The Home 
Magnet’’— shows these tables in all their 
handsome colors, gives full details, prices, etc. 
The coupon brings it. Send today. 


Mail For Billiard BookFREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. | 
Dept. 17P, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send postpaid, free, color-illustrated book— 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and details of your 30-day Home Trial Offer. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Ey Pocket Knives Wan 92898 $1.50 UNIVERSAL 
; \ Ivoroy Handles Shears 

No, 20 
Nickel Straight 
42629 75c 7 inch 
2 Blades 75¢ 
Buffalo Handles 


73185 $2.00 
lades 


Pearl Handles 


UNIVERSAL 
Safety Razor 
$1.00 


Yours for Service 


When you buy UNIVERSAL 
Cutlery you're buying a thoroughly | UNIVERSAL 


arvers 


good product with an experience of 0094 
over half a century back of it. The | 8690 pers 
highest quality steel is used in the 

blades and the forging and tempering 

are done under a process which insures 

just the right temper for a keen edge 

which will remain sharp under the 

hardest usage. 


UNIVERSAL 
CUTLERY 


is made in every size and shape for | UNIVERSAL BIS Cock's Knife 
. Table Nis 309 
every household need. Various grades | Cutlery Bin. $1.00 
to suit every purse, and no matter 
which grade you select you are 
assured of the highest quality for the 
price you pay. 
The = . * appears on 
Trade Mark JUNIVERSAL| IVERSALS each piece 


On sale at all good stores 
Write for Free Booklets 


Made and guaranteed by 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


“*Master cutlers for over half a century” 


343 Center St., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


UNIVERSAL & 
Kitchen Cutlery 


Cc 
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HE knows all the better class 

families of her neighborhood 
and has discovered that in almost 
every one of them there is a reader 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal or The 
Country Gentleman. 


At this season of the year these 
families renew their own subscrip- 
tions or order Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions for their friends and 
relatives. 


Mrs. Williams takes the orders. 


She regularly earns in salary and 
commission a Christmas fund of 
$50.00 or more. The work occupies 
only her spare time. She finds it 
congenial and interesting. 

We need more representatives like 
Mrs. Williams to take care of the sea- 
son’s enormous demand for new and 
Te | : renewal subscriptions for the Curtis 

ike this periodicals. ‘‘A New Market For Spare 
Hours’’ is the title of the booklet that 
gives full particulars of our plans for 
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$50.00 for 
another woman 





= Mrs. I rene Williams earning Christmas money. A copy will 
= lives in a small town be sent to you upon request. 

= in the M iddle West Agency Division, Box 93 

= THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
= Independence Square Philadelphia 
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When the bill was enacted into law Dollar 
believed and so announced that, at last, we 
were to have an American merchant ma- 
rine. Then entered Andrew Furuseth, with 
the Seamen’s Bill—and, in the language of 
the classics, ‘“‘the stuff was all off.’ 

The reason is that the steamer Robert 
Dollar carries a coolie crew, shipped in a 
Chinese port at the wages of the port, 
which wages are substantially twelve dol- 
lars in gold a month; and out of this sum 
the men of the Robert Dollar’s crew board 
themselves. All that the owners of the 
Robert Dollar have to worry about in the 
food line is the mess of the white officers; 
the Chinamen solve the grub problem ac- 
cording to their natures and inclinations. 

Now then, section thirteen of the Sea- 
men’s Bill provides that seventy-five per 
cent of the crew of thesteamer Robert Dollar 
shall be able to understand any order given 
by her officers. That means that the Rob- 
ert Dollar must employ white men who 
speak English, for the present Chinese crew 
does not; neither do her present white 
officers speak Chinese! The way they work 
it now, the master gives the order to the 
mate; the mate calls up the Chinese boson, 
who speaks English of sorts, and gives him 
the order; the boson harangues the crew in 
Chinese—and the thing is done. In the en- 
gine room the engineer on watch transmits 
his orders through Number One Chinaman, 
who also speaks pidgin English. And that 
they. get along very nicely thus must be 
conceded, for the Robert Dollar has had 
practically the same crew for the past seven 
years. 

A Chinaman does what he is told to do, 
and does it cheerfully, without argument 
or pausing to pull out a little volume of 
union rules and regulations or a copy of 
the Revised Statutes. Running coastwise, 
white sailors very often pull the union rules 
on a skipper, and it is as effective as a gun; 
running foreign, however, they pull the Re- 
vised Statutes, and then the mate gives 
them a dirty job to do and calls them ‘“‘sea 
lawyers’’; if they persist there is almost 
certain to be a physical-culture exhibition. 

Looking farther into section thirteen, Mr. 
Dollar discovered that, in addition to a 
white crew, forty per cent of the said 
seventy-five per cent of men capable of 
understanding any order given by the 
officers are required, during the first year 
the new law is in force, to be of a rating not 
less than that of able seamen—that is, in 
her deck crew. The second year it is to be 
forty-five per cent; the third year fifty per 
cent; the fourth year fifty-five per cent; and 
thereafter sixty-five per cent. Section thir- 
teen then goes on to define the rating of 
able seamen, what sea experience such 
men shall haye — ample experience is stip- 
ulated—and provides for a physical test. 


Certificates for Able Seamen 


“This,” said the owner of the Robert 
Dollar, ‘‘is a shrewd move to unionize the 
ships in the foreign trade. The union has 
us hog-tied in the coastwise trade on the 
Pacific, and now Andrew Furuseth is going 
after the transpacifie boats. Ouch!” 

After providing a method for the issuance 
to seamen of certificates as able seamen by 
the United States Local Inspectors, under 
rules approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, this section thirteen goes on to state 
that the collector of customs may, on his 
own motion, and shall, on the sworn infor- 
mation of any reputable citizen of the 
United States, setting forth that this sec- 
tion is not being complied with, cause a 
muster of the crew to be made to determine 
the fact; and no clearance shall be given a 
vessel failing to comply with this section. 
The collector of customs, however, is not 
required to make such investigation unless 
the sworn information is filed with him at 
least six hours before the vessel departs or 
is scheduled to depart. Any person who 
knowingly makes a false affidavit for this 
purpose shall, on conviction, be liable to a 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars; and 
any owner, master or officer in charge of a 
vessel is liable to a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars and not more than five 
hundred dollars for violation of this section. 

The owner of the steamer Robert Dollar, 
speculating further, soliloquized: 

“This is surely a union move. Even if 
I get that seventy-five per cent of white 
crew in the Robert Dollar, and the right 
percentage shall be classed as able seamen 
and hold certificates to prove it, they’ll 
have to hold union ecards or some union 
sailor will hold up the vessel just before she 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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HE Florsheim 
Shoe is built 
on comfort lines 
with style in every 
detail—ready to 
wear, no breaking- 
in, ease from first 
to last day’s wear. 










AStyle for Every Taste 
$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 






“Styles of the 
Times”’ free 
booklet—on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim. 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
U.S.A 


The Banker 
—Kid or 

Kangaroo— 
full round toe 
—low heel. 
Style 1952. 


















the Tools . 

You Need “#e. 
to Make 3 (A\." 
Shot-Shell 


s BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 





Your gun, your pocket-knife, an 
old book or magazine, a glass of 
water and a coin the size of a 
quarter, are all you need to prove 
that The Black Shells will give you 
better results than any others. 


Write your name and address and that of 
your dealer along the margin of this adver- 
tisement and return to us. We will arrange 
to supply you with three Black Shells 
free and with complete instructions for 
making interesting, simple, decisive shell 
tests. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
2207 Trinity Building, New York 


NATIONAL LEAD CoMPANY, General Selling Agents 
Also JoHN T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 


HA WEN AWAY 


A 25-cent stick of Armour’s Shaving Soap 
GIVEN with every order of one dozen or 
more safety razor blades to be sharpened. 


We hone, refinish, test and sterilize all makes 


t of blades for 244 cents each. 


F377] 30 Cents a Dozen 


You get your own blades back. All work guaranteed. Money 
back if not satisfied, Send your blades today. 
GUARANTEE SHARPENING CO. 
Dept. S 10, 160 N. Fifth Ave. Chicago 
Over 115,000 Satisfied Customers. 
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The 


The man who really knows is the man who should 
periodically see the vital working parts of your car— 
the man in the pit. 


Even if he does it only once a year—and then not 
because anything is wrong, but merely because this 
attention should be given any good piece of machin- 
ery from which you expect continuous service. 


He may never before have looked inside a’ Timken- 
Detroit Rear Axle, though scores of them have come 
into his garage. 


This may be his first sight of Timken gears. 


And the very fact that the man in the pit so seldom 
gets that opportunity is the best evidence of the serv- 
ice that hundreds of thousands of Timken-Detroit 
Axles are giving on the road. 


When he does take off the cap, he im- 
mediately sees some of the things that have 
made that record of service possible. 


He sees there is no looseness between the 
curved teeth of the helical gear and pinion. 
They have been held accurately in mesh by 
the Timken Bearings on either side of the 
differential. The drive shafts are still in per- 








Man Who Really Knows 


fect alignment—their splined ends, each with six 
splines carefully machined and ground, show no 
wear. 


And he sees that provision has been made for a 
simple and easy adjustment to take up the slight wear 
that will come in time, to any gears or bearings, 
after thousands of miles of running. 


He cannot see the care that has been put into 
the hardening and grinding of Timken gears; but it 
takes only a glance for him to recognize the absence 
of useless parts, the strong yet simple method by 
which the-driving mechanism is mounted in the 
axle. 

These are the things that count when the axle 1s 
moving over rough roads—taking the bumps, carry- 

ing the load, driving the car ahead. 


And all the time in constant vibration—up, 
down, forward, backward, from side to side. 


Let us take you behind the scenes and show you the thousand and one 
things that must be watched in the building of “ make good”’ axles and bear- 
ings. The Timken Primers, A-5 “On Axles” and A-6 “On Bearings,”’ 
together with the list of Timken equipped cars, will give you the inside 
facts on the right foundations of a motor car. Both books sent free, post- 
paid, on request to either Timken Company. 

THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
P Detroit, Mich. RIB 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY  \¥ 
Canton, Ohio 
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Put your trucking 
on this “better business’’ basis 


October 2, 1915 
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135 different lines of business—in all parts of the world— 
have already found a sure way to efficient hauling by 
going to truck headquarters for a truck to fit their needs 


To put your hauling on an effi- 
ciency basis requires more than 
simply going into the market and 
buying one or more trucks. For 
there are more than 200 truck 
factories in this country. Many 
of them make good trucks. 


Some make just one capacity. Some 
make two or three sizes—some more. 
Some make gasoline, some electric. 
Some make only worm drive, some only 
chain drive. 


But there is just one company in the 
world that makes a complete line of 


both gasoline and electric trucks in ca- 
pacities from 1,000 Ibs. to 6 tons. That 
company is the General Motors Truck 


Company. We make gasoline trucks in . 


both worm and chain drives, because for 
some work one is better adapted than 
the other. 


Your haulage or delivery requirements 
may be unusual—different. But there 
is a GMC Truck built to fit them effi- 
ciently and economically, whether you 
are 4 merchant, a market gardener or a 
manufacturer; whether you have goods 
to haul on city streets or country roads; 
whether you live in Maine or California. 


We are pioneer truck builders—we build 
nothing but motor trucks—no pleasure 
cars. We operate the largest exclusive 
truck factory in the world. It is our 
business to know motor trucks and motor 
truck efficiency. 


Tell us what you have to haul, how 
much and how far, and the nature of 
your roads. Then let us assist you in 
putting your trucking on a “better busi- 
ness”’ basis. 


There is a GMC representative not far 
from you, and you place yourself under 
no obligation by asking for detailed in- 
formation. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK GOMPANY 


Pontiac, 
Direct Factory Branches: 


New York 


One of the units of General Motors Company 


Boston Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Mich. 


St. Louis 


Kansas City 








(Continued from Page 58) 
sails by making an affidavit to the collector 
of customs.” 

“But,” Furuseth points out, “‘such affi- 
davit must be made six hours before the 
vessel is scheduled to depart; hence the 
vessel will not be delayed unless the col- 
lector of customs is lax in his duties. 
Moreover, for false affidavit there is a pen- 
alty provided by law.” 

“As though a man, planning to hold up 
a vessel by making a false affidavit, would 
wait for the law to apprehend him!” the 
other answers derisively. ‘‘He’d make his 
affidavit first and then make his get-away.” 

Personally this does not look like a sound 
argument to me. Also, round San Fran- 
cisco at least, the argument is being made 
that the shipping commissioner at that port, 
Mr. Walter MacArthur, editor of the Coast 
Seamen’s Journal and a stanch union 
man, is to decide who shall be rated able 
seamen and who shall not; and that, hence, 
an able seaman will be a union seaman, 
regardless of experience and ability. This 
contention does not appear to be brought 
out by the law, however, for it specifically 
states that the board of local inspectors 
shall determine the rating of seamen; and 
the shipping commissioner, therefore, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with it. 

All these arguments, however, are minor, 
They are beside the real issue, which is this: 
The Robert Dollar, running between Pa- 
cifie Coast ports in the United States and 
ports in China and Japan, carries a crew of 
coolies, drawing a monthly wage of twelve 
dollars each, out of which they board them- 
selves. Under the new law the Robert 
Dollar will have to carry a full crew of 
white men—the law says seventy-five per 
cent, but that is a joke; a Chinaman is not 
a fool and he knows better than to endeavor 
to play a white man’s game on the unequal 
terms of twenty-five per cent Chinaman to 
seventy-five per cent white man. The 
Chinese must go!—and these white men 
will draw from forty-five to fifty dollars a 
month. Also the vessel will have to board 
them at a cost of not less than sixty cents a 
day each. 

Right there Robert Dollar threw up both 
hands. He is going to get out of the United 
States trade. Right there the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company threw up both hands 
and feet, and has quit already. Both com- 
panies are competing against the Japanese 
lines—notably the Toyo Kaisen Kaiska, or 
the T. K. K., as we shall refer to it here- 
after—and the T. K. K. has a subsidy of 
one million three hundred thousand dollars 
from the Japanese Government; and pays 
its seamen twenty-five yen, or approxi- 
mately twelve dollars,amonth. Whether or 
not the men board themselves out of this I 
do not know and have never heard stated; 
it is probable the ship boards them, how- 
ever. To the Pacific Mail that raise in the 
cost of operation meant an annual increase 
of approximately eight hundred thousand 
dollars—which was equivalent to presenting 
the T. K. K. with that much subsidy! 


Japanese Competition 


Now, as one who kept ships’ accounts for 
a number of years, and who has some prac- 
tical inside information on the subject, I 
can assure you that under these circum- 
stances the American shipowner in trans- 
pacific trade cannot compete. To do so 
would spell ruin. If he stays in business he 
must comply with the law; and, no matter 
what anybody may tell you and regardless 
of the way the law reads, to comply with it 
means a full white crew for the steamer 
Robert Dollar. Hence, the Robert Dollar 
is going back under British registry. The 
Robert Dollar Company has severed its 
traffic arrangement with the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad to handle 
the transcontinental freight it brings from 
the Orient, and has made a similar traffic 
arrangement with a Canadian railroad! 
The home port of the Robert Dollar and 
her sister ships will hereafter be Victoria, 
British Columbia, and all the ships of the 
fleet will touch no more at American ports, 
where they will be amenable to the Sea- 
men’s Bill; for. Robert Dollar is not going 
to abandon the trade he has been fifteen 
years drumming up in the Far East, and he 
is not going to abandon his coolie crews and 
let that business go to the Jap without a 
fight. 

To get right down to the nubbin of the 
matter, Robert Dollar and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company do not, in their par- 
ticular trade, fear the competition of any na- 
tion except the Japanese. Testifying before 
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the congressional committee, Dollar said in 
effect: ‘We are not afraid of competition. 
Equalize the competition and we will get 
the business.”’ In reading through the rec- 
ord of the proceedings in committee I do 
not recall that any of the foreign or domestic 
shipowners failed to agree with Furuseth, 
that the immediate effect of the bill would 
be to equalize all competition out of United 
States ports, with the exception of the Jap- 
anese. With respect to the latter nation, 
however, one and all assert that the Sea- 
men’s Bill forces them to play the role of 
Santa Claus to the active little Jap. 

Hence, we deduce that the nigger in the 
woodpile is a Jap! And here is where and 
why the shoe pinches: 

The Seamen’s Bill abolished arrest and 
imprisonment of sailors deserting from 
United States ships; also, the United States 
will no longer use the powers of its police 
and courts to apprehend and deliver to for- 
eign ships the sailors who desert from such 
ships in our ports. Perhaps you think that 
alone makes the sailor free. Not quite! 
The law had to go a little farther in order 
to knock off the last shackle, in accordance 
with Andrew Furuseth’s contention that 
‘sailors never shall beslaves.’’ Now under 
the old law a sailor signed articles for a defi- 
nite voyage, to be paid off on the conclu- 
sion of that voyage. Hence, if he deserted 
in a foreign port he forfeited all the wages 
earned up to the date of desertion! And 
in addition he frequently forfeited all the 
clothing and personal effects he brought 
aboard the ship with him when signing for 
the voyage. Under the Seamen’s Bill a 
sailor can not only desert in daylight and 
give the mate the horselaugh as he goes 
overside, but he has the right to demand— 
and receive—half of the wages due him up 
to the instant he makes up his mind to de- 
sert; I mean, quit his job. The other half 
of his wages withheld is construed merely as 
liquidated damages to the ship for quitting 
his job without notice. 


Half Pay for Deserters 


Now right here it would appear that the 
shipowners are inconsistent. They are will- 
ing to permit a sailor to desert without 
benefit of trial by jury or police pursuit. 
Since ‘‘Andy” says the sailor has been a 
slave, let Andy have his way—for the sake 
of peace in the family. Let the sailor be 
free in the eyes of the civil law. If he quits 
his ship before the expiration of the voyage, 
however, the shipowners consider it a great 
injustice that they should be forced to give 
him half of his pay. They think he should 
not draw a single cent—that they should 
retain it all for liquidated damages; and 
they desire the law amended to that ex- 
tent. If so amended at their request, the 
Seamen’s Bill would then operate to render 
the sailor free in the eyes of the civil law 
but a slave in the eyes of the economic law! 

The fact is, the sailor is the only person 
in the United States who has hitherto, and 
for the past seven hundred years, been held 
to the performance of a labor contract. 
With respect to other people, a labor con- 
tract has long since been held to be against 
public policy and void in law. Of course it 
may be argued, and with much precedent 
and considerable justice, that a seaman’s 
contract is exactly in the nature of a sol- 
dier’s, or that of an enlisted man in the 
navy, which for reasons of public expedi- 
ency must be kept, willy-nilly. And per- 
haps this may be so; but the fact remains 
that the Congress of the United States of 
America has decided otherwise. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast, in a statement to the 
public dated August 20, 1915, wherein 
both of those bodies outline their opinion 
of the merits and demerits of the Seamen’s 
Bill, voice a hearty objection to the clause 
in the law that grants a seaman any money 
until he shall have completed his contract. 
They advance therein the following reasons: 

A seaman signs a contract and he ought 
to live up to it; he is provided by the ship 
with board and lodging, so why should he 
want money at various ports at which the 
vessel may touch? If he is given this money 
it is better than an even-money bet that he 
will go ashore, become intoxicated, fail to 
report back on the job, and thus delay the 
ship and run up a bill of expense on her 
owners. Moreover, if the sailor gets his 
wages in a lump the shipowner has been of 
material economic benefit to him—the in- 
ference being that when paid off Jack-Tar 
will be tempted to go to a savings bank and 
deposit the entire wad—and, moreover, his 
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|G& sila eanaantis Brand” 


“Chain Tread”’ Bicycle Tires 


Built With “Motor” Strength 


HE “Chain Tread”’ automobile tire is famous the world over as a real 
anti-skid tire —a real long mileage tire, a real puncture-resisting tire. 

The ‘‘Chain Tread” Motorcycle tire enjoys the same prestige. 

The G & J ‘‘Indianapolis Brand”’ Bicycle Tire, built up to the same high 
standard, eliminates skidding, gives exceptional mileage and phenomenal 
freedom from punctures. 

The ‘‘Chain Tread”’ Tire has been adopted as standard equipment by 
many leading automobile and motorcycle manufacturers. 

Be sure any bicycle tire you buy has the G & J Trade Mark and the 
famous ‘Chain Tread.”’ 
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_ Cigarettes 





an exclusive selection of 

**bright’’ Virginia. to- hy wanes 
bacco—they offer a peculiar ROT 
delicacy and richness not 


LO. 
found in any other cigarette. Vex , 


(GS 


Packed also in attractive tin 
boxes, 50 for 40c; 100 for 75c. 
Sent prepaid if your dealer can- 
not supply you. 


Men Yindorn 
RICHMOND, Vireinia,US.A. 
LIGGETT&MYERS TOBACCO CO, successor 


Byes enn they contain 







The first high-grade cigarettes 
made in the United States 
—they continue to gain in 
popularity as the years go on. 










X1éd by Gentlemen *:.z 


* Now as Then 


Fifteen Cents 
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CHALMERS 
UNDERWEAR 


Knit on the famous Cooper Spring Needle Machines, 
but selling for only $1 and up for Closed Crotch 
Union Suits. Shirts & Drawers, 50c. Fall & Winter. 


_ The Cooper Spring Needle Machines on which 
this underwear is knit cost twice as much and can 
turn out only half the guantity of the ordinary 
loose-stitch machines. But for guaity these ma- 
chines are worth the price. They knit a fabric 
that is firmer, more elastic, better looking, is better, wears better, gives 
more comfort. You will be pleased with Chalmers Underwear. 


Ordinary machines knit a loose-stitch 
garment that stretches out of shape—lacks 
the elasticity to pull it back into shape. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Look for This Label 


Chalmers Spring Needle Knit garments 
yield to every movement. ‘They spring 
back into shape. They do not lose their 
““ft.”? The Union Suits are cut right so 

_ that they cannot ‘‘cut in the crotch.’’ 
The soft yarn feels fine. 


Such underwear, we believe, never has 
been offered for the money before. At first 
glance, it might seem folly to give such 
quality at such low prices. But it will 
pay in the long run. If you are open to 
conviction, ask your dealer. 
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MR. SALESMAN: 


If you had your choice which would yousell— 


An article on which the profits are big, but sales infrequent and hard 
to make, or 
An article that represents small profits, quick profits, and plenty of them? 
You’d choose the latter, of course. 
Now look over the field. What articles are there that all the people you 
meet know and buy? 

Will you meet a man this week or this year who does not know The Saturday 
Evening Post or a woman who does not know The Ladies’ Home Journal? Did itever 
occurto youthat there is an enormousdemand fornew andrenewal subscriptions forthese 


Curtis periodicals at this season of the year, and that the Curtis Publishing Company 
pays a liberal commission and salary to its representatives who handle this business ? 













Some of the Curtis salesmen make $5000.00 a year. Others who give the Company 
only their spare hours increase their incomes by from $5.00 to $10.00 a week. 
They carry a line with which failure is impossible. They are sure of a fair profit 
on all the time they give us. No investment is required and no experience is necessary. 
For full particulars address 

AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 90 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 












Why Crawl In and Out of Your Car Like a Crab? 


THE 
Bl rtain Opener 
ackmore VOOr UU 
(Basic Patents) ; 
Makes Expensive Detachable Glass Tops Unnecessary \ 
This device is an inconspicuous bracket which supports the cur- 
tain as part of the door, making it open easily and close tightly. 
It eliminates fussing with the curtains every time you enter or 
leave yourcar. Nodelaying buttons—no curtain fastenersofany kind. 
You open the door and step in or out as you would a limousine. 
When not in use the Blackmore Curtain Opener can be 


eee instantly detached and put away with the curtains. “ 
mmodelntat Any top maker will equip your car for a very small charge. 

Packard The door curtain openers cost only 

Cadillac $2.50 Per Door 

Hupmobile Have them put on your car before the arrival of cold 
Franklin Chalmers weather. See your top maker today. ; 
White Jackson The Dayton Top Improvement Company Dayton, Ohio < (7% 
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health will not have been impaired by any 
possible dissipation! And if he deserts he 
should not have a cent of money for wages. 
You may figure this out for yourself. You 
have both sides of the argument. 

Referring again to this same statement, 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco and the Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast—and the docu- 
ment is being widely distributed—just as a 
sporting proposition I will call attention to 
the fact that they object to the provision 
requiring the collector of customs to with- 
hold clearance from any ship on the sworn 
information of any, “‘reputable” citizen. 
Both these organizations are very chary 
of this prospective reputable citizen; they 
fear he may be a union sailor. Furuseth 
says this could not be, because nobody 
considers a sailor to be a reputable person; 
indeed, Andrew doubts very much whether 
he could fill the bill himself! 

The law provides that the collector of 
customs may decline to act on such in- 
formation unless the affadavit is filed at 
least six hours prior to the scheduled de- 
parture of the vessel. The shipowners claim 
that six hours is not sufficient notice; Furu- 
seth says he can muster the crew and sift 
the complaint on a transatlantic liner in 
three hours. So there you are! The owners 
say that the purpose of this provision in 
the law is to “serve the interests of profes- 
sional labor agitators”; but'they neglect to 
inform the public that these same “ profes- 
sional labor agitators,’’ for knowingly mak- 
ing a false affidavit, shall be punished, on 
conviction, by a fine not to exceed five hun- 
dred dollars! 

With reference to the section of the bill 
prohibiting advances to seamen before the 
money shall have been earned, or permit- 
ting other allotments of wages, this same 
joint statement says: “This is entirely 
wrong, as the United States has no right to 
dictate to foreign nations what rules they 
shall adopt in advancing money to their 
men in their own country; and, with 
proper respect to the comity of nations, 
there is no power that should enforce such 
a regulation.” 


Some Kinks of the Law 


The Seamen’s Bill does not presume to 
dictate to foreign nations what rules they 
shall adopt in advancing money to their 
men in their own country; but it does pre- 
sume to dictate what rules the ships of 
foreign nations shall adopt in advancing 
money to their men in our country! This 
erroneous statement leads me again to de- 
clare that much of the adverse comment on 
the Seamen’s Bill is founded on ignorance 
of the bill. One has to read it several times 
and digest it thoroughly before one should 
presume to criticize it. However, let us 
return to our muttons: 

Furuseth claims that the direct result of 
this freedom of contract for the sailor will 
be to equalize wages. He admits it will 
not do so immediately, and that, until it 
does, somebody is going to be mightily in- 
convenienced; but in the end the plan is 
bound tosucceed. For instance, Alf Butter- 
field, a twenty-five-dollar-a-month deck- 
hand on the British tramp Saragossa, comes 
to San Francisco, and the Saragossa lies 
across the dock from the steamer John A. 
Hooper, on which Ole Olson is employed at 
forty-five dollars a month and overtime— 
and the best food his owners can give him. 
Alf chats with Ole, and Ole gives Alf the 
tidings of a great job; and promptly Alf 
seeks out the Old Man on the Saragossa 
and says: “Strike me pink, sir, but Hi’ve a 
notion I’ll leave you, sir, to ship on the 
John A. Hooper; and, please, sir, I’d like 
’arf the wages Hi’ve got comin’, sir, if it’s 
no trouble. An’ if it is, why, blawst you, 
sir, Hi’ll ’ave a magistrate look into the 
case, sir!” 

Andrew Furuseth says it is a law of eco- 
nomics that a man shall not work for less 
when he knows he can get more. Many of 
us have quit our jobs for the same reason, 
but without knowing it was in obedience to 
an economic law. So Alf leaves the Sara- 
gossa and his shipmates leave with him; 
and the Sailors’ Union welcomes them into 
the true faith and finds new jobs for them 
at the higher wages of the port. Meantime 
the master of the Saragossa ships a new 
crew, which must be competent and able to 
understand all the orders of himself and his 
officers—so, of course, Chinese, Lascars and 
Japs need not apply. If the Saragossa 
ships them she must unship them or lie in 
the bay until she rots, for she cannot get 


clearance until she complies with the law. 
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“Therefore,” argues Furuseth, “‘by free- 
ing the sailor and giving every seaman that 
comes to an American port in a foreign ship 
an equal opportunity with Americans to 
obtain higher wages, you destroy special 
privilege in the maritime labor market. 
Foreign ships may enter our ports with 
cheap crews; but when they clear again it 
will be with a crew shipped out under the 
wages of our ports.” 

To which Dollar replies: 

“Ah, but still we have the bulge on you! 
We can discharge these high-priced crews 
at the first foreign port at which we touch, 
and ship a new crew at the lower wages ob- 
taining in that foreign port.” 


The Rising Wage Scale 


“T know it,’’ Furuseth answers; , “and 
when you do you'll be breeding a scab on 
the end of your nose. You'll be dumping 
high-priced, independent men ashore at 
those ports, to spread the gospel of higher 
wages and put some paprika into the local 
supply of sailors. Dump enough of these 
high-priced men in cheap foreign ports and 
before long they will dominate those ports. 
Under the law passed in 1884 you can ship 
a high-priced crew in San Francisco for the 
round trip, discharge it in Hong-Kong, 
ship a cheaper crew and return to San Fran- 
cisco, where that same law has hitherto 
permitted you to retain that cheap crew. 
I tell you it’s pretty hard on a sailor to sign 
a contract which under the law is binding 
on him but not on the other party to it!” 

“Well, even if I do not discharge them at 
a foreign port,’ Dollar replies, “the Sea- 
men’s Bill gives them the privilege of de- 
serting. Yet you expect your crazy law to 
raise wages the world over to the same 
standard, thus eliminating the unfair com- 
petition under which American ships have 
always labored.” 

“The sailor may desert; but when he is 
enjoying a good wage he will not desert. It 
will be to his interest to stay by his ship, 
and he’ll doit. It is a law of economics not 
to separate yourself from a good thing. 
The immediate effect of this bill will be to 
equalize all wages in all ships leaving Amer- 
ican ports. Wages may remain lower in 
foreign ports for a while, but not very long. 
The wages of any sailor are always the 
wages of the port from which he ships. The 
news of high wages out of American ports 
will spread; seamen everywhere will have 
a little more backbone and decline to ship 
at the old rates. Hence, the owners will be 
forced to pay more, and thus gradually the 
scale of wages will rise in every port in the 
world.” 

“T grant that,” says Dollar. ‘I have al- 
ways been willing to admit that the bill will 
operate to place us on an equality with our 
Caucasian competitors; but it will not 
eliminate the Chinaman or the Jap.” 

“It will eliminate the Chinese the day it 
goes into effect,’’ Furuseth declares. 

“Tt will not! Under the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act a Chinaman may not land in this 
country. Hence, if he comes here in a Brit- 
ish ship he will, of necessity, be forced to 
remain aboard the ship, which will be 
guarded by the immigration officers, who 
will see to it that he does not land. If he 
should the ship will be fined five hundred 
dollars.”’ 

“A Chinese crew will not remain aboard 
the ship—that is, not as sailors,’’ Furuseth 
answers patiently. “‘ The skipper may have 
them as his guests if he chooses; but if he 
ever expects to leave the waters of the 
United States he must have a white crew 
aboard, unless he is fortunate enough to 
have Chinese officers, or white officers who 
can speak Chinese. And if that skipper 
does not want to take his Chinamen back 
to China in his own forecastle the Govern- 
ment will deport them via a regular liner, 
and that skipper’s owners will have to pay 
for such deportation. When shipowners 
know the reception that will await them if 
they come here with Chinese crews, they 
will leave the Chinamen at home; while 
those ships that do not employ yellow labor 
will all be owned by good business men 
who will have sense enough to protect them- 
selves in their charters before sending their 
ships to United States ports. They’ll just 
raise freight rates.”’ 

“Granted, Andrew; but that raise comes 
out of the pockets of the public.” 

“Hasn’t the public always paid the 
freight on everything? And indirectly isn’t 
the public reaping the benefit?” 

“Well, I grant that too,’ says Dollar; 
“but there is one bright little man you can- 
not play horse with, and that is the festive 
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Beauty Lines 


Are in every woman’s face. Those 
who have fewest should cultivate 
them, those who have most should 
retain them. Millions of women 


have found that 
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Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brushes 
never failed to give the desired results in all cases. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, mailed, 50 cents. 
Bailey’s Petite Complexion Brush, mailed, 25 cents. 
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, BAILEY'S RUBBER} }| 1 
TOOTH BRUSH. }\}/ | 
At MMM lp 
dealers “WITT TUTT 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel. Ideal for 
massaging the gums and washing the tongue. Can be used with 
any"tooth wash or powder, Best for children’s use—sanitary— 
no bristles to come out. No. 1, 25c; No. 2, 35c. Mailed on 


receipt of price. B ailey’s 
Won't-Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won't slip on 
any surface. Made in 
five sizes, internal diam- 
eter. No. 17,54 in.; No. 
N 18, 34 in.; No. 19, 74 in.; 
No. 20, 1 in.; No. 21, 146 
in. Mailed upon receipt 
of price. At dealers. 

30 cents per pair 
100-page Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber 
Goods, Free. 
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ON PRICE. Free Trial. Installment payments if de- 
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Japanese. He speaks the language of his 
office and there is one hundred per cent of 
him on board every Jap ship that sails the 
Pacific. Our immigration laws do not bar 
the Jap sailor and we are helpless. He is 
too progressive for us. Why, there are 
forty Jap steamers trading to and from 
Pacific Coast ports in 1915, whereas there 
were but nineteen three years ago. Andrew, 
you’ve spilled the beans this time! You’ve 
turned our trade over to the Jap, and I’m 
through! Good-night!” 

“But about the Jap? Dollar certainly 
has you there,”’ I said. 

““Nonsense!”’ he answered. “‘Wehave no 
treaty with Japan that this Seamen’s Bill 
will make it necessary to abrogate; and 
Japan has no laws—and hasn’t had since 
1864—providing for punishment of de- 
serting seamen! A Jap will desert for more 
money just as quick—and quicker than—a 
white man. I’ve seen some of them swim 
ashore! Do not worry! The Japs will 
leave their ships and sail in other ships for 
more money. T. K. K. boats may come 
here with seven-dollars-a-month men, but 
they’ll clear with the same men at forty- 
five dollars a month. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment may lock them up for desertion 
when they get back to Yokohama; but the 
next crews the T. K. K. ships will go the 
same way, and eventually that company 
will be forced to pay its Jap sailors the same 
wages paid white men in ships under the 
American flag.”’ 

“But, for a while at least, deserting Jap- 
anese will have to be shipped with white 
crews on steamers of various nationali- 
ties,” I suggested. 

“For a while—yes; but in the end they’ll 
go back to the Japanese ships at the Amer- 
ican scale of wages, or approximately that 
scale. Even though the ships carrying yel- 
low crews do not reach the point of paying 
our scale of wages, but come close to it, the 
fact that such a ship requires thirty per cent 
more men than a ship carrying a white 
crew will about equalize the cost of opera- 
tion. Chinese may not land, but a Jap or a 
Lasecar may, provided he does so with the 
expressed intention of shipping out again 
within a reasonable time.” 


How Will the Act Work? 


It is Furuseth’s contention that there will 
be no “‘irritating controversies with foreign 
nations’’; for it is a well-known principle 
of international law that the ships of one 
nation in the port of another nation are 
amenable to the laws of that port! The 
claim has been made that the Seamen’s 
Bill will frighten foreign ships away from 
the United States. Well, weall know capital 
is mighty timid, but—is it as timid as all 
that? Will not these bankrupt European 
nations be forced to come to us for our 
goods when the war is over? But suppose 
they do not—what then? 

Andrew Furuseth, who convinced Con- 
gress that this bill would benefit American 
shipping, declares that then, in that event, 
we shall build our own ships and haul our 
own goods to market—and haul them with- 
out competition! 

In all justice, therefore, it would seem 
that the whole thing simmers down to this 
question: Will the Japanese sailor desert? 
Will he stand pat for more money or will 
he patriotically join forces with his owners, 
continue to work for twelve dollars a month 
and run the Caucasian off the Seven Seas? 
If he does the latter, then the Seamen’s 
Bill will have failed of its purpose and 
should be repealed—nay, it must be re- 
pealed. 

Andrew Furuseth told me that it will 
only take a year to find out, and if he has 
misjudged human nature he says he will 
send the President a long night letter and 
acknowledge his error. 

Meantime, however, this national ex- 
periment is going to cost somebody some- 
thing—no doubt of that. However, when a 
T. K. K. boat comes to San Francisco after 
the fourth day of next November, if her 
crew go overside the minute the lines are 
made fast to the dock and, with loud and 
raucous cries of Banzai! embrace the Amer- 
ican principle that all men are born free 
and equal, then the shipowners who have 
retired from the business before the law 
went into effect will have to charge up their 
losses to a lack of faith in human nature. 

And lastly: The charge has been made 
that the Seamen’s Bill will absolutely kill 
our American mercantile marine. As an 
American citizen I hate to say this; but, 
honestly now, did you ever see a corpse 
jump out a window? 
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“We are heating eight 
rooms with exceptionally 
high ceilings, the entire 
winter at a cost of $22.80, 
whereas previously [I 
heated a six-room house 
with a top-feed furnace at 
an expense of $47.00. 
“We feed thefurnacein 
moderate weather once a 
day and in severe weather 
but twice a day and have 
never had any gas or 
smoke. I find it more 
tlran was claimed for it. 
Yours very truly, 
Fred T. Kenyon, 
13 Roosevelt Ave., 
Binghamton, N. Y.” 


























































Saving of 
ae ye: - VY to% of 
ai Coal Cost 


Gitanteed the New-Feed UNDERFEED Way 


Read that letter carefully. Please note that it formerly cost Mr. Kenyon 
$47 to heat 6 rooms, whereas he now heats 8 for $22.80 the Williamson 
UNDERFEED way. 

Then remember that this is only one of hundreds of such letters that 
we can show you telling of more heat for less money. Remember, too, that 
we actually guaranteed a saving of 4% to % in coal cost the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED way. Not mere “‘say-so’’—but GUARANTEED! 


No Dirt—Less Trouble —No Clinkers 


But that is not nearly all! With a New-Feed UNDERFEED there can be no smoke, soot or 
gas through the house. That is because these valuable heat elements must pass up through the fire, 
and thus be transformed into clean, usable heat. This in turn is because of the fact that in the 





UNDERFEED coal is fed from below—the clean, live fire being always on top of the coals—never 
smothered—never chilled by the opening of top-feed doors—the fire never has to exhaust itself fighting 
its way up against dead coal. Too much coal cannot be fed at once—and every atom is burnt toa 
clean, white ash—no clinkers! 
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Burns Cheaper Coal art. | 
P “ The Williamson Heater Co, | 
And, what is more—the New-Feed burns = aor 
the cheaper grades of coal as effectively as 421 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. / 
others burn costlier grades. That's a first big Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 34 to |] 
saving you can be sure of. Operation is simple 24 with a Williamson New-Feed. 
and easy—a boy of 12 can do it with “expert” \ 
results. Adaptedto warmair, hot water or steam. Warm Air___ Steam or Hot Water. 
Get This Money-Saving Book (Mark X after System interested in) 
Next Winter's cold days are coming sure as 
fate. Be boss of them by sending NOW for the Nam 
interesting book “ From Overfedto Underfeed.” 
Free for the asking. Send the coupon. It will Address 
save you many a dollar. Do it NOW. | | 
The Williamson Heater Co. Wah ROR Oe | 
(Formerly the Peck-Williamson Co.) (PUEIOSY Te EO Ge) VER TAS AS Se 
421 Fifth A Gan ti,O Feed UNDERFEED and our new proposi-_ [ff 
Vee IRCIRNA Ls \ 7s tion. Both are winners. 
SSS iS CES . 
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Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed 
packages, 20 for 10c; or ten packages (200 ciga- 
rettes) in a Slassine-covered carton for $1.00. We 
strongly recommend this carton for the home or 
office supply or when you travel. 
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will not bite, parch nor leave any 
unpleasant cigaretty after-taste! 


Camels are as new as they 
will be welcome to your taste! 
Blended choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos make 
them not only delightfully differ- 
ent in flavor from any cigarette 
you ever smoked, but free’ them 
from objections! 


As acritical cigarette smoker, you 
are asked to compare 
Camels with any 
cigarette at any price 
— whether you pay 5c, 
L0G-S15c) 20Gzonme oo 
Make your comparison 
stiff as you know how! 


Compare any or all points upon 
which you reckon cigarette value 
and satisfaction— flavor, aroma, 
mildness, “body.” Go as far as you 
like, because the deeper you dig 
the more youll prefer blended 
Camels to either kind of tobacco 
smoked straight! 


Camels will refresh you. You 
can smoke them with 
liberality without a 
regret or without tir- 
ing your taste! 

20 for 10 Cents 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The stamp placed over end seals the 
package, which keeps out air, thereby 
preserving the quality of the blended 
tobaccos. By inserting the fingers as 
illustrated, the stamp easily breaks 
without tearing the tin foil, which 
folds back into its place. 
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The Sterling System has entered the garage- 
building field. 

This means by far the lowest prices ever offered. 

Heretofore private garages have sold at around 
$80 and up. Now a better design costs but half! 
And this price includes new features which save all 
labor expense. 


NO WORKMEN NEEDED—BUILD IT 
YOURSELF IN 3 HOURS 


No professional workmen are needed to put up your 
Sterling Garage. Ninety-five percent of the work is done in our 
mills, Each part comes measured, sawed, fitted and plainly 
marked. All you do is to nail them together. Positively no tools 
needed except a hammer (we furnish that free!), You can 
easily erect it yourself the same day or in two spare eve- 
nings—only three hours all told. 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY 





OUR PRICE INCLUDES EVERYTHING 


We not only cut and fit all parts, but furnish, in addition 
to the lumber, all Roofing, Hardware, Glass, Sash, Hinges, 
Nails, Locks and two Coats of Paint to match your building. 
All for $44.50. 

The Sterling is a very handsome Garage, practical in every 
way—" dead easy" to put up—sold at a record-breaking 
price. 

We unqualifiedly guarantee safe, prompt delivery and 
permanent satisfaction. 

PRICES 


WRITE 
Never before, in our opin- 8 x 14 complete $44.50 
8 x 18 complete $54.50 


ion, have such remarkable 

garage values been offered 10 x 20 complete $62.00 
When you see the large pho- etc. 
tos, complete descriptions and prices shown in our new Folder 
we are confident you will agree. Address a card now for 
Folder. Don't buy or build until you get it. Write today. 


INTERNATIONAL MILL AND TIMBER CO. 
Dept. N-7, Bay City, Mich. 
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Hold Up That Arch 


A sagging arch is an ever present 
source of discomfort. The Coward 
arch support shoe holds the arch in 
place, supports weak ankles, and makes 
walking and standing a real pleasure. 


REG, U.S. PAT, OFF. 


is built to give comfort and satisfac- 
tion. If you have any foot troubles 
you will eventually wear Coward 
Shoes. Now is a good time to start. 
For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St. (near Warren St.), N. Y. 
« Mail Orders Filled—Send for Catalog 














Special price list 
pure Calif. honey E Y 

e free. Produced by 
our Calif. apiaries. Explains grades, sized packages, pre- 
paid prices, our trial offer before payment. Sample for 


dime to pay postage. Address, SPENCER APIARIES CO., 
Ventura, Calif.; Charles City, Iowa; or Stockbridge, Mass. 


PATENTS WANTE Write for List 


of Patent Buy- 
ers and Inventions Wanted and $1,000,000 in prizes 
offered for inventions. Our four books sent Free, 
Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 
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time in all his pet ways of poisoning him- 
self. He slept until nine and he had two 
cocktails for lunch, and the only exercise 
he took was lighting cigarettes. He wore 
yellow chamois gloves, and could not have 
been pushed into the vicinity of a cold bath 
by anything less powerful than a hydro- 
static press. 

He delighted in all the aspects of business, 
from files to telephone calls. He managed 
to get so much pleasure out of worrying 
about office details which, from the distant 
Colony, had seemed negligible that his 
work was as much of a poison as his dissi- 
pations. 

But he no longer telephoned to ornate 
young ladies and he no longer ran races 
with himself to see how late he could stay 
up nights. He was always tenderly con- 
scious of Beulah; eager to blunder out with 
her to concerts, picture exhibitions, lec- 
tures; considerably more eager to take her 
to the restaurants where the head waiters 
knew his sleek portliness; content just to 
stay home and listen to her enthusiasms— 
though the enthusiasms grew vaguer and 
vaguer, now that she was no longer under 
Guidance. 

For a month the excitement of resuming 
his old life continued. Then it seemed to 
him as though he had never been away, as 
though he had always, without break, been 
going along Washington Street to the Im- 
perial Grill for his heavy lunches. 

Within two weeks after his return he was 
again accustomed to waking with a taste 
like quinine in his mouth. Within three 
weeks he had to have a cigarette before he 
got the energy to dress in the morning. And 
by the time he was quite accustomed to 
being back he was beginning to feel dissat- 
isfied with everything except Beulah. 

His greatest tenderness for her played 
about the fact that she was still under the 
sway of Professor Tonson. Though she had 
no more communications from him, no 
Revelations, she was to be found unhappily 
reading his books—books in black covers, 
apparently printed by the office boy and 
bound by the porter; books with titles like 
Soul-Breathing, and The Occultism of Op- 
timism. Packard was so pitiful toward her 
unchanged faith that it became horrible to 
him that he should be in partnership with 
the professor to make money out of the 
virtue of fools. He broke off the partner- 
ship abruptly in a short dictated letter. 

Tonson came up to Boston to protest. 
Packard told him—you know, of course, 
where the simple-hearted Packard told him 
to go; and he said: 

“T’m going to have my hands as clean as 
I can, now, Tonson. And don’t smile that 
hyena smile of yours, or it’ll cost me a ten- 
dollar police-court fine—and money’s tight 
just now.” 

Packard went home and told Beulah the 
full truth about Tonson and himself. 

She heard him out dumbly, her eyes 
averted. Then, ‘‘Thank you for telling 
me,’ was all she said; and she went to her 
room. . . . For the first time since, as a 
child, she had begun to potter about theo- 
ries with her pervasively credulous father, 
she had no prophet. Andshe was convinced 
of Tonson’s frauds. She was keen enough, 
once she had the clew. 

Packard’s life with her had been easy 
enough hitherto. He had merely to agree 
with her enthusiasms. Now she had no en- 
thusiasms and he could not create them for 
her. While she patiently and changelessly 
smiled, he tried to interest her in motoring, 
in the theater of the Tired Business Men. 
Sometimes she seemed aroused by his sug- 
gestions. Then he was happy. Between- 
whiles he hammered at his office work. 
There, at least, he could get results. 

But when spring came even this last com- 
fort departed. Packard constantly pic- 
tured the shore line and the dunes at the 
Nature Colony; he imagined the stimulus 
of a plunge in the surf; he hated the stale 
air of the city. 

So at last, though he still wore the uni- 
form of Mr. William Packard, captain of 
business, he envied the ridiculous Brother 
Packard and almost cried like a small boy 
for the impossible return of the happy days 
of the Colony. 

And his humble attitude toward Beulah 
changed. A small thing began it—though 
for weeks he had been saying: “I’ve got to 
do something for the little girl.” 

When he came home to their apartment 
on an April evening with a smell of spring 
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OT ins. less difference between men than we think.’’ And Henry Ford 





knows. At forty-five he was a poor man. Now he’s the head of a corpo- 
ration that makes $25,000,000 a year. Last year he made 326,000 auto- 
mobiles—more than all the other companies in this country combined. The 
difference between men lies in knowing how to work—in knowing how to use 
your time—in what the world today calls ‘‘Efficiency.”” What Efficiency did for 
Henry Ford and his marvelous business, it can do for you—as an individual. 









Learn how through the 


HROUGH this course already 8000 men are 

on the way to get what they want in the 
quickest, shortest, easiest way. The Treasurer 
of the biggest bond house in the Northwest 
saves hours every day—an author in New York 
does twice as much work and has more time to 
sell that work—a State official saves his State 
$3000 on one job. 


The Efficiency Movement has swept the world 
because it has brought to men who saw no way 
out a new light to success. Let the Emerson 
Course teach you to conserve your brains, your 
time—for these are your capital—just as 
money and machinery are the capital of a 
factory. Learn to invest them right. 


There’s more coming to you out of life—get it. 
Get the money and rest and success you ought 
to have. You won't work longer—you'll work 
less. You are full of unused energy. 


Consider country people and city people. The 
rapidity of the city man’s life bewilders the 
country man. A day in New York is a terror. 
But give him a year in the city and he will keep 


Are You Ear-minded or Eye-minded? Find 


Send this coupon now. 








Course in Personal Efficiency 


24 Lessons—With Charts—Records—Diagrams —Condensed— Clear 


FREE-THIS BOOK 
“‘Where’s the Money Coming From?”’ 


14 Chapters—in Colors—Illustrated 
Send for this book. It contains the answer to the ever-present ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Where's the money coming from?’”’ Some of the chapters: 


What is Efficiency? For Whom is Efficiency? Work. You Use Only Half Your Power. 
To What Do Some Men Owe Their Suc- 
Out What You Are Actually Doing with Your cess? HealthCulture. Personal Finances, 
Time. Most Failures Are Due to Guess Mr. Emerson’s Message to You. 


The Study of Efficiency Takes Little Time — Gives You Much 
Time. Now—today—send this coupon. You can’t have last ¢ 
week’s minutes back—but you can still use next week's right. ¢ 


. . ing Pl ¥ 
The Review of Reviews Co. *yrving Place ¢ 

























the pace as well as anyone. He will get ten 
times as much out of himself—and he won’t be 
working any harder. That’s what Efficiency will 
do for you who are already in the city. It will at- 
tune you to a new gait—a new zest and snap— 
and things will leap along where now they crawl. 
These principles are not casual ideas of Mr. 
Emerson’s. They are the scientific principles 
he has developed in forty years of study. He 
has applied them in over 200 factories, rail- 
roads and other organizations. They are 
studied by other Efficiency Engineers in Amer- 
ica, England, France, Germany and 
other countries who have learned 
them from Emerson. His big 
organization in NewYork Z 
(he has 40 assistants) 
has taught effi- 
ciency to steel 
mills and —<=& 
railroads, 
factories 
and pub- 
lishers. 











Ag of Reviews 


7 30 Irving Place 
\Y New York 


VV Send me particulars 
@ _about your course in 
¢ _ Efficiency and Story of 
*@ Emerson, also your book 
Hed ‘‘Where’s the Money Coming 

From?” This puts me under 
no obligation. : 










¢ 
¢ Name 











@ Address. 
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WOULD YOU 


show this standard high grade, 
fully visible typewriter to your 
friends and let them see 
wherein it excels any 
other $100 typewriter, if 
S& by doing this and render- 
<— ing other small assistance, 
you could easily earn one to keep 
as your own? Then by post card or 

letter to us simply say ‘‘Mail Particulars.” 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Box 200, Woodstock, Ill. 










12 New Bulbs, 10c 


Together with a Complete Treatise on 

the Culture of Hardy Bulbs both indoors 

and out, and our beautiful Catalogue— 

1 Giant Calla, largest and finest. 

2 Pink Freesia, exquisite new color. 

3 Purity Freesia, big pure white. 

3 Double Rosebud Oxalis, large as a 
half dollar, and fine as a Rose. 

3 Oxalis G. Duchess, mixed colors. 

All for 10 cts. postpaid. 

Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 

Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and 

rare winter-blooming plants free to all. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 









(TWO SIMULTANEOUS SPARES EACH CYLINDER) 


Get full power and mileage from your gasoline! Avoid the waste of fuel due to sluggish burning. 
Eliminate needless advancing of the spark—make combustion quicker. 





SU-DIG J 
Plug 







battery 
system 





Two Plugs, sparking simultaneously, burn the mixture very much faster than one plug does. 
With the flame starting from two points at once combustion is made complete and almost in- 
stantaneous. A wonderful increase in power, snap, and gasoline mileage results from installing one 


SU-DIG SERIES PLUG 


per cylinder in connection with the regular plug. Carbon deposits are 
reduced, and leaner mixtures successfully burned. 
No change is needed in magneto or battery system. Tap the valve caps 
if necessary. es 
Ask your dealer, or write for free book, ‘‘ How to Get More Power.” 


SUPERIOR MOTOR POWER COMPANY, 42 Irving Place, New York 
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Money Back 
if Sant-Flush Fails 


Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls and 
keeps them clean and free from 
discolorations—even the trap is rid 
of accumulations—and that’s the 
source of disagreeable odors. No 
need to dip out the water. Simple 
directions on the can tell how to use 


Sani-Fiush 


It isn’t a general cleanser. It does 
only one thing and does it well. 


Patented, nothing is just like 


Sani-Flush. Should be used in all 
homes, hotels, clubs, office build- 
ings. Don’t think because the 
toilet bowl looks white it is in a 
sanitary condition—the trap may 


be foul. 


to do as we claim. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
168 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 





Don’t wait for stains to 
appear—use Sani-Flush and pre- 
vent them. Money back if it fails 


DNA 


> 
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Your grocer or drug- 
gist probably has 
Sani-Flush. If not, 
send us 25c (30c in 
Canada, 50c foreign 
countries) for a full- 
size can, postpaid. 





PAUL C. KIELTY 
He earned a college education 
in three months 


OW often have you heard 

of the hundreds of young 

men and women who have 

taken the Curtis way to earn 

an education. How often have 

you said to yourself, ‘‘ That 

sounds interesting. Some day 
I’ll ask about that.” 


But an education is like a 
wisdom tooth. You usually get 
it at a certain age or not at 
all. It can’t be postponed. 


If you want an education, 
now is the time to cut out, fill 
in and mail the coupon below. 






Do You Want a 
College Education ? 
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When Paul C. Kielty, of Mass- 
achusetts, was asked that question 
by an advertisement similar to 
this, his postal card reply was: 









“Yes, I do want an education. 
Tell me how to get one.” 


Today Mr. Kielty is attending 
a well-known Eastern college. As 
a representative of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man, he earned a scholarship in 
just three months, besides over 
$50.00 in cash. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
Educational Division, Box 94, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I should like to take the course which I have 


checked, in the school below mentioned. What is 
your plan for earning every cent of the expense? 


—Medicine —Literature —Forestry 
—Surgery —Teaching —Chemistry 
—Pharmacy —Civil Service —Architecture 
—Dentistry — Business Administration —Art 
—Engineering —Journalism » —Oratory 
—Civil —Short-Story Writing —Salesmanship 
—Mechanical —Philosophy —Draughtsmanship 
—Architectural— Advertising —Sociology 
—Mining —Stenography —Music 
—Marine —Typewriting —Economics 
—Electrical —Bookkeeping —Political Science 
—Chemical —Languages —Theology 


—General Science —Agricultural —Domestic Science 


See ett ttt tt 


Name. 


Street and No. 





City, State. 





School. 
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creeping through the musty city as a lay- 
ender bag scents a bureau drawer, he found 
Beulah at a closed window, pressing her 
temples with both hands. 

“Why, honey bird,” he said, ‘‘why don’t 
you open the window? You that are so 
crazy about fresh air! And shure an’ a 
foine large avening it is!” 

“Oh! . . . So much bother,” she said. 
_ But, gee, don’t you care for fresh air 


now 
oY CBs ere 


Obl 
now.” 

“No; but straight! Don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, yes; I suppose so. I was too 
lazy—just looking out—dusk.’’ She sighed 
as she trailed away. 

At dinner he insisted again, with the boy- 
ish whining of a man hungry for simpler 
and surer love: 

“But say—about that window: I was 
just thinking Don’t you really like 
outdoor sports and all that, like you used 
to?” 


. . I must go dress 





“No—yes—oh! I don’t know. . . . Oh, 
don’t worry about me, you old angel! I’m 
tired to-night.” 

Nothing more—but all the evening, while 
they played at cooncan, which they de- 
tested and kept returning to, and all the 
next day, while part of his brain was busy 
in the office, he was absorbed in thinking: 
“The kiddy needs to go back to plain grub 
and cold swims, and a belief in somebody.” 
Ashe was going home he meditated: ‘Why, 
by golly, that’s what I need too! Think of 
Bill Packard wanting to do the primitive, 
like a fifty-dollar-a-season renter on the 
Cape! . . . Gee! Wonder if Beulah will 
want to go back now! Well, I guess I’ll 
have to make her.” 

When he entered the apartment she was 
again standing listlessly by the window. He 
blurted: i 

“Honey, we’re going back to the Cape; 
and we’re going to live in a shack, and swim, 
and eat every dern thing that’s good for 
us—except maybe beans. . . . We'll stay 
there four or five months, and then we may 
turn farmers and stay for good. How does 
that sound to you? Pretty good, eh? 
Pretty fine?” 

“Oh, I Oh, Tdon't know!) ek 
don’t think I care to go back now.” 

“Sure you do, old honey! You’ll feel 
fine after you’ve got a little tan on. Come 
on; let’s start to plan our packing. Where’s 
my big old trunk? In the basement?” 

“No, no; really, Billy! I’m sorry, but I 
couldn’t go now. I hate the city, but I’d 
hate the shore or the country worse. I—I 
haven’t any prophet now that’ll guide me. 
Perhaps you don’t understand what I mean, 
though.” 

“Yump; I understand. I’m going to be 
our household prophet from now on, and 
I’m giving a lecture on How to Take Life 
Easy this evening. Come on; we’ll look 
up that trunk.” 

He picked her up from the chair and re- 
oie to her indignant “‘ Well, really!” with 
a kiss. 





When sundown turned the low-tide flats 
into plates of polished copper two children 
in scanty bathing suits—two brown, deep- 
breathing, bright-eyed children—dug for 
clams and skipped across the flats—Pack- 
ard and Beulah. 

“We'll have that chicken to-night,’’ he 
said. ‘I’m hungry.” 

“Gee!” shesaid, quite unself-consciously. 
“ce So’m p22 

“Now sit down on a nice soft pool and 
we'll have my evening lecture. No; let’s 
have naturalization examination for your 
second papers, first: Who’s the greatest 
living naturist?” 

“Professor Bill Packard,” 
meekly. 

“And who’s going to teach Professor Bill 
Packard to become a farmer next spring?” 

“Mrs. Beulah Foolish Packard.” 

“And who’s going to be Professor Bill 
Packard’s successor as head of the Packard 
Nature Colony, Incorporated and darn 
Limited?” 

She answered shyly, as she always did at 
this point in their game: 

“Billy Packard, Junior—unless Billy 
turns out to be Beulah.” 


she said 
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New Parchaser:—‘‘What is most im- 
portant in keeping a car in first-class 
shape ?”” 







Salesman:—‘‘The proper lubrication of 
automobiles is a serious question and 
more automobiles are ruined every 
year by using unsuitable lubricants than 
from the usage they receive. We 
recommend He 


New Parchaser:—‘‘HAVOLINE OIL? 
Iknow. 80% of the car men I’ve talked 
to speak highly of HAVOLINE.’’ 


Salesman:—‘‘Well, ‘it makes adifference’. 
We have used it for over two years 
in our Demonstrators and Service De- 
partment and find it the best oil we 
can get at any price. If you want a 
trouble-proof, no-carbon, long-mile- 
age oil, ure HAVOLINE.”’ 


Salesman:—‘‘*O Cars are good 
honest cars, and it is our desire that all 
iO) Car owners secure the best 
of service and have the least expense 
after they have done business with us. 
Therefore, we urge HAVOLINE.”’ 


(*Name of car on request. ) 




































HAVOLINE OIL is 
sold by all Garages 
and Auto Accessory 
shops. Look for the 
blue-and-white can 
with the inner seal. 


The HAVOLINE 
lubrication booklet 
free upon request. 
Write today to 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Department A, New York 
























Radiator and Garage Heater 
DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 
BURNS KEROSENE 


Also made for gas and electricity. 
Circulates a current of warm 
water in water circulating 
system of motor, 
Solvesthecoldgarage 
problem. Keeps the 
auto warm in the cold- 
est weather and makes 
thegaragecomfortable. 
Write for descriptive 
literature, addressing 
Dept. H. 


ROSE MFG.Co. 
910 Arch Street 
Phila., U. S. A. 
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Better Hearing 
Write today forour15- $e 
day trial offer of the @ : 
New 1915 Thin ' 
Receiver Model, , 
Mears EarPhone. 
It has eight adjust- 


ments of twelve sounds 
in each. 


96 Degrees of Sound 


The complete range of tone for the human ear is covered. It is 
the final perfection of an efficient substitute for the natural 
hearing organs, Instrument hardly noticeable, 

| Write today for valuable 
Write for Free Boo book on deafness; sent free. 
It explains our low direct prices to you. 15-day free trial offer. 
If you are a sufferer from deafness or if you have a deaf friend 
don't fail to write for this book now. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept. 2357, 45 W. 34th St., New York City 
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ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to per Protect your ideas, they may 

bring you wealth. rite for “Needed Inventions” and 

“‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH 

& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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dont grope inthe dark 
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___ For the next nine days thousands of the best retail dealers in the 
| United States are making special store and window displays of | 
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| This wide-spread endorsement of these wonderful lights, already in use by millions otf | | 
people, is proof of the enormous growth of their popularity. It carries this message to you: 
{ 
















that now — today — you, too, should get acquainted with these convenient, safe electric | 
lights without wires that you can carry with you anywhere, always ready to give you Le 
bright, instant light that you can depend on under all conditions; that 
do away entirely with the danger of accidents from explosion and frre. 


Step into the first store where there is an EVEREADY window 
display, and see for yourself how handy and useful they are. 
Among the many styles displayed, selling from 75c to $7.50, 
you're bound to find just the one you need. 





AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company 


» Long Island City New York 
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lighways and Byways 


Firestone Service Everywhere 


HIS Firestone Colossus that you see looming up 

along roads and boulevards is a ‘good sign.” 

It’s a sign of Universal Service. Inquire in any 
town or city for the Firestone man and he'll give you 
real service, anywhere, any time. 


It’s a sign of Mileage—maximum mileage built-in at 
the factory to save you money and trouble on the road. 
It’s a sign that Efficiency and Economy go hand in hand. 


To the multitude of car-owners who demand Firestone 
Quality, at any price, there is the argument of Efficiency, 


demonstrated in its highest degree in Firestone manu- 
facture and distribution. 


The fact that Firestone builders can make a tire of 
Firestone Quality at ordinary price indicates a specialized 
genius, a tactical knowledge which car-owners cannot 
afford to miss. So the man who counts first cost and he 
to whom quality is everything are alike depending on 
Firestone Service today. 


See your dealer. He has Firestone tires and accessories 
for automobiles and motorcycles, or can get them. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O.— Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Motorcycle Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, Etc. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 
In Universal Use 


Wherever there’s a wheel that turns there’s a need for a 


Hyatt Roller Bearing. 


In the automobile, the motor truck, the powerful farm trac- 
tor, the mountings of Uncle Sam’s big guns at Sandy Hook, 
Hyatt Roller Bearings are an essential part of the equipment. 


They are working in electric motors 
in busy factories throughout the 
country and in the hangers of the 
thousands of miles of line shafting that 
transmits this power. They are in 
the machine tools to which this power 
is applied, and in the wheels of the 
trucks by which the raw material is 
trundled to the machines and the fin- 
ished product carried away. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings are in the won- 
derful electric rock drill and in the 
countless mine cars of which sturdy, 
care-free service constantly is required. 
They are in the diminutive electric 
starter for automobiles, the lawn 
mower, the tumbling barrel, the travel- 
ing crane—wherever, as we have said, 
there are wheels that turn. 


Users of machines today are putting 
to productive use the power that was 
wasted through friction. They are 


Newann ns 


doing this by employing the means 
which modern engineering has estab- 
lished. It has been definitely proved 
by repeated scientific tests that from 10 
to 25 per cent of power is saved when 
Hyatt anti-friction bearings are used. 


Figuring on the average cost for 
power, it is the widespread experience 
of users that the cost of Hyatt Bear- 
ings is returned by the saving of 
power alone in the first year’s opera- 
tion. Then they go on for a genera- 
tion, each year returning practically 
100 per cent on the investment in the 
power that they save. 


The modern demand is for the efh- 
cient man, the efficient method, the 
efficient machine. 


The universal use of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings in modern machinery of 
every type, therefore, is a universal 
recognition of their practical efficiency. 
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same make of silver plate tha is 
most preferred to-day is the identical 
brand that graced the tables of those more 
picturesque days of our grandparents. 


IS47 ROGERS BROS. 


silver plate has had the actual test 
of service that makes good the unquali: 
tied guarantee under which it is sold. 









Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated Catalogue “K-90" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 






‘©he Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


For Young Men 
and Men Who Stay Young 


eos UP! it's 

the spirit this 

Fall! This is the 

new age—the young age 

—when young men are 

in the ascendency. And 

“young men” doesn’t 

mean only men up to 

thirty—but men of all 

ages who are young in 
Spirit. 

Reflect the spirit of 
the times in your dress. 
Spread the cheer of youth 
and optimism. Dress 
up—in Society Brand 
Clothes. 

We specialize in young 
men’s clothes—for 
young men of all ages. 


For “Young” Men From Eighteen to Eighty 


Gray hairs today must be offset by more youthful- 
ness in style. This is the secret of the success of 
Society Brand Clothes. 

A master designer—a man famous for young men’s 
clothes—creates these styles for us. He gets his 
effects without fads or extremes. His keynote is 
conservatism. Men of any age and in any walk of 
life can wear them. 


| The Result This Season 


In addition to exclusive styles, we offer many ex- 
clusive new fabrics—the smartest ever woven— Piping 
Rock Flannels (winter weights), Waterloo Squares, 
Normandy Checks, Donnybrook Plaids, Imperial 
Stripes and many other new Society Brand specials. 
See them before you buy new suits or overcoats 


Clothes That Portray the Youth Within 


which suggest the spirit 
of the, hour—you’ll 
want these original and 
correct new patterns, 
and you'll find them in 
Society Brand Clothes 
alone. 


Send for the 
Style Book 


Every well-dressed 
man should see our Fall 
Style Book. Sent free 
for a post card. 

Society Brand Clothes 
are built slowly and care- 
fully—forparticularmen, 
for men of all builds: 
men of regular build, and 
men who are stout, short 
and long. The supply is necessarily limited, and 
they are sold through the most exclusive store in 
every town. We will send you the name of the 
dealer who can show them to you. 

In standard fabrics the prices range from $20 to 
$25. By paying $30 or more you can be sure of get- 
ting our remarkable ‘‘ Double Service”’ fabrics—made 
of extra long and fine wool, spun in double threads, 
and sure to give you greater service and wear than 


any other fabrics. 


No suit is a genuine Society Brand Model unless the inside 
coat pocket bears our label. ‘‘ Double Service” fabrics are 
identified by the special sleeve tag— 


Double Service 


Made in Chicago by 


AUT EPRED™=DEOTKER® > COHN 


Made in Montreal for Canada by Society Brand Clothes, Limited 
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- Yes, a little girl can use it — 
—so light and compact 
—so easy to operate 


She can even put on the attachments as 
well as mother. 


So it is easy to see how it banishes the 
drudgery of cleaning floors, rugs, carpets, 
furniture, walls and hangings. 


After you have run it over your rug, that 
rug is clean. As clean as a new rug. 
Dust is in the bag instead of in the air. 


And it is so easy to do; while it costs 
only 2 cents an hour for current. 


The dust and dirt it will remove from 
a broom-swept rug is astonishing. 


Just attach to any convenient lamp socket 
and turn the switch. Then guide it over 
the floor —requires hardly any effort. 


Patented air-cooled motor makes 
our 14-inch shoe very efficient. 


Handsome, too. Highly polished nickel 
and aluminum; ebony-finished handle. 


aaa. 








mt The day is past for fussing with old- 
aa Gia style methods of applying heat to the 
various parts of the body. 


Electricity is the up-to-date way —the 
way to do it quickly, scientifically, safely, 
comfortably—the Hotpoint way. 


This Safety Comfo (metal-flexible) is a 
distinct achievement, because now for the 
first time you can enjoy — 


—heat for curative purposes, wherever 
there is a lamp socket. 


—a metal applicator, flexible enough to 
fit the body curves and safe to use. 


—temperature is under complete control 
of the user and can be maintained, in- 
creased or reduced at will. 


—low heat begins instantly and is in- 
creased as fast as the patient desires. 


—cost of operation is negligible. 


Set it for the desired temperature and the au- 
tomatic regulator will turn current on and off, 
maintaining the desired heat. Costs but a 
cent to use it all night. 


Price, $6.50. In Canada, $9.00. 


Metal heater is covered 
with a soft eiderdown 
cover, easily removed, 
for washing. 


Four feet of heavy wa- 
terproof cord connects 
with switch plug to reg- 
ular 6-foot cord that at- 
taches to lamp socket. 


New York, 147 Waverly Place. 





Look for the Hotpoint Sign 


Nearly all the thousands of Hot- 
point distributers display the 
Hotpoint sign. Look for the sign. 


Heating element guar- 


anteed two years. Toronto 


25 Brant St. 


Limited 




















Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. 


Chicago, 2240 Ogden Ave. 
Ontario, Calif. London, 38 Poland St., Oxford St., W. 


Canadian Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. 


Vancouver 


365 Cordova St. 


Cleaner 


The name Hotpoint means much 
to you because — 


—More than 3,000,000 Hotpoint 
appliances (irons, percolators, 
toasters, etc.) are in use. 


Which assures you that this cleaner is 
an advanced type—that it is mechan- 
ically and electrically right. 


Dust and lint are brushed up and then 
sucked into the double-lined dust bag. 
The air-cooled motor furnishes extra 
strong suction. The extra long opening 
(14 inches) does the work quickly. 


Start and stop it with push button on the 
handle. No stooping for the handle— 
it stays "put". Brush instantly adjusted 
for bare floor, carpet or long-nap rug. 


Attachments for cleaning clothing, fur- 
niture, etc., can be put on without lifting 
or tilting the cleaner. Fully guaranteed. 


Price $27.50. Attachments (7 pieces) $7.50. 
Canada, $37.50. Attachments $10.00. 
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A Heater that Fits the Body Curves 


The fire-proof steel case of Hotpoint Safety- 
Comfo is flexible and conforms to the curves 


of the body. 


A move of the finger regulates the tempera- 
ture, in the dark or under the bedclothes. 






Buy of the Dealer if Possible 


If you cannot locate the Hotpoint 
dealer, send check to our nearest 
office and we will ship prepaid. 
Be sure to give voltage. 
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AY RANSCH, forest ranger, 
stood before the great wall 
map in District Supervisor 
Butler’s office, and as he ren- 

dered account of his stewardship 
over the high places his lean fore- 
finger conned the maze of contour 
parallels, re-creating for the accus- 
tomed eye the whole Sierra pano- 
rama of peak, glacier and gorge. 
Below the names of mountains 
were red numerals, lifting them 
from the flat plane of the map to 
the full measure of their towering 
grandeur—“‘ 12,200 feet—13,800.” 
Spattered thickly between the red 
numerals of the heights were the 
blue dabs of glacial lakes—sapphire 
bowls in the pink granite of naked 
ridges. Where headwaters of rivers 
showed as thin worm tracks the 
ranger saw white, rushing water 
under clean sunlight. A No Man’s 
Land—playground of fires and ice 
and the savage scourings of erosion. 
But as though this segment of the 
public domain, wide as the horizons 
and bristling to the painted sky 
with a dozen snow peaks, were but 
a city park, and he the gardener 
knowing each blossom, the ranger 
down from Moraine Station cali- 
pered a day’s ride between thumb 
and forefinger, touched with a 
caress the depths of box cafions. 

Steward of the public domain 
was Ransch, and a soldier of that 
silent, untrumpeted army of con- 
servation whose business it is to 
save the West for a new and less 
greedy generation. Thirty or there- 
about, tall, loosely thrown together 
as to sinewy arms and straddling 
legs, Jay Ransch appeared cramped 
by the four walls of the supervi- 
sor’s Placerville office. His shoul- 
ders were stooped as if against the 
contingency of a collapsing ceiling. 
Olive-gray uniform, with spray of 
pine done in black silk at collar and 
coat sleeve, settled to his figure 
rather than fitted it. Narrow, 
rather smallish features, springing 
beak of a nose between deep-set 
black eyes, thin, shaven lips of a 
very wide mouth—his was such a 
face as Nahl, painter of the Argo- 
nauts of ’49, put in his canvases. 
His eyes were used to distances and 
sublimities; the whole simple soul 
of the man lay in them. 

“Telephone line between Mo- 

’ raine and Stanislaus Station’s all 
linked up now.” _Ransch bridged fifty miles on the map. “That big snowslide west side 
of Carey Peak last month wiped out four hundred yards of wire. Other lines O. K. In 
case it comes I can ring in on thirty telephones for help.” 

“Tt”? was the unnamable, ever-present menace the dry months of summer hold over 
the mountains—fire. Fire set to the tinder of miles upon miles of close-standing timber; 
fire riding on the vicious winds from the snow peaks to gouge irreparable scars in the 

-beauty and wealth of the wilderness. The carelessly left camp fire; dottle from a hunter’s 
pipe dropped on to dry pine needles—there was but one supreme sin in Jay Ransch’s 
decalogue, and these were forms of its commission. Whenever he spoke of the scourge 
Ransch’s voice deepened insensibly and into his eyes flashed anxiety. 

“T’ll have six likely boys from the forestry school at Berkeley reporting to me on 
the twentieth.” Butler tucked a handkerchief about his wilting collar—June in Placerville 
is 1 promise July fulfills—and joined his ranger before the map. “Three’ll go to Stanislaus 
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“You'll Find the Rangers All Right if You Should Happen to Stray Your Sheep Over the Boundary Lines’’ 
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and three to you. Now, where’ve 
you picked your points?” 

Ransch indicated the lookout 
points he had chosen on his range 
for the summer auxiliaries—fire 
wardens drawn each season from 
the state university to assist in po- 
licing against the enemy. To each 
a naked peak for a watch-tower and 
asentry beat of many miles through 
the dim caverns of the pines. Some- 
where within striking distance of 
each volunteer watcher would be 
the end of a telephone line, over 
which the fire call could be sent to 
Ransch’s aerie at Moraine. These 
slender webs of communication the 
ranger traced for his superior. 

“Oh, by the way, Ransch’’— 
Butler turned to his desk and 
rummaged through the pigeon- 
holes—‘“‘afraid I’ve got bad news 
for you,son. Letter from the state 
superintendent wishing the sheep 
on you this summer.” 

Butler turned with an apologetic 
smile in time to catch a shadow of 
chagrin flitting over the other’s 
face. 

“Yep, hard luck, Ransch; but 
somebody’s got to be saddled with 
the woollies each year, and it’s your 
turn now. State supe says it’s the 
Ransome bunch—ten thousand. 
They’ll go to the free range over 
back of Echo Lake and you'll have 
’em for three months.” 

“They'll eat that range down 
tothe dirt in three months,”’ Ransch 
growled. ‘“‘A woolly can ring the 
bark off a ten-foot sugar pine in 
half an hour.” 

“None of our funeral, Ransch, 
my son, if those ten thousand only 
keep to the free range.’”’ Butler 
hung a shirt-sleeved arm on the 
other’s shoulder with a comradely 
gesture. ‘‘But here’s a little tip. 
Met up with Clawson, district supe 
of the Kings River Range, down in 
Sacramento last week, and when I 
told him I was going to have the 
Ransome outfit in my district this 
summer he said: ‘Keep your eye 
on that bunch of crooks. They’ll 
jump the range and feed their wool- 
lies in restricted timberland before 
they’ve been on the grounds a 
week.’ 

“‘He knows, because he had the 
Ransome outfit on his grounds two 
summers ago and—well, it came to 
a showdown and a little matter of 
somebody sniping at him with a forty-forty before he edged ’em back on to the range 
and got his complaint into the state supe’s office.” 

“Range hogs, eh?” Ransch put in sententiously. 

“Clawson tells me the foreman of the herder gang is a tough man, who’s careless 
about human life if he can do things from behind a tree.”’ 

“‘There’s a couple o’ thousand acres of grazing land in and round Echo Lake.” Ransch 
spoke his thoughts aloud. ‘No call for anybody to edge his sheep into restricted lands.” 

“*Course not, but I’m just giving you the tip for what it’s worth. The boss herder 
of this outfit knows just how far he can graze his sheep; but he’ll probably push over 
out of the free range just the minute the grass begins to go short on him. So—it’s up to 
you, Ransch.”’ 

Silence between them for a minute; then from Ransch: 

“When do I get ’em?” 
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“Looks as if You Didn't Want to Meet Anybody in These Parts, Ma’am,’’ He Ventured 


“Pronto, son. They’ve been on the road a week now, 
and I hear they’re due to roil up Placerville to-day on 
the way through.” 

“Well, guess I’ll be pulling out for Moraine right soon 
then.”’ Ransch reached for his hat. 

“But you’re going to lay over in town for the night— 
have dinner with me?” Butler urged with gusty cordiality. 

“Thanks just the same.’”’ The ranger grinned shyly. 
“But you see, Mr. Butler, I can’t sleep in a hotel bed, and 
Sam—he’s my hawse—he feels about the same way as 
I do. We’ll just breeze out into the short hills and make 
a camp. Anyway, I don’t feel partial to traveling over 
Strawberry Road after ten thousand muttons have chopped 
it up. Sheep on a hotel eating-house plate and sheep 
on a clean country road both look the same to me—bad. 
So wt eB 

“Have it your way, Ransch.” Butler clapped the 
ranger on the back in farewell. ‘And good luck! Just get 
me on the telephone if you have any ruction with that 
sheep outfit.” 

Ransch walked to the Fashion Stables, saddled Sam, his 
one sure friend and confidant of many a trail, and rode out 
into the heat-blasted main street of Placerville. Hardly 
had the ranger turned Sam’s head away from the stable 
when his quick ear caught a confused murmur borne on the 
lazy westerly wind, a surf roaring of small voices and beat- 
beat-beat as of muffled machinery. People were running 
down the street to congregate at the intersection of a cross- 
road by the courthouse and there stand staring against the 
low sun. Ransch rode down to the center of the excite- 
ment. He looked off to where Strawberry Road dropped 
down toward the great valley. 

Below a cloud of dust the road heaved and writhed in a 
spasm. Solidly, from fence to fence, the dust streak had 
resolved itself into a churning, tortured spume of gray. 
The molecular madness advanced with a hobbling, ragged 
progress. The wind brought ahead a thousand-tongued 
blatting and murmurous complaint, also an acrid odor of 
live things in struggling mass. Shouts, barking of dogs, 
treble shrieks of children racing to escape the deluge— 
these were the incidental explosions of sound over the 
monotone. 

The sheep—ten thousand ravening mouths advancing 
to the promise of food up in the high places! The sheep— 
a plague coming to the fair, pure country over which Jay 
Ransch, ranger, was set in stewardship! 

Ransch, his face hardened in loathing, whirled his buck- 
skin about and set off at a gallop up Strawberry Road 
toward the dim blue heights, all glowing with rose tips. 


The tenth sun after Ransch’s flight from the plague of 
sheep found him up and grooming Sam for a hike across 
country. With the first bundle of light hurled across thin 
space from the far rim of the Nevada range Ransch paused 
in his work, as was his custom, for his morning devotions. 
No prayer; his, rather, the passive attitude of one receiving 
the benediction of his Creator—a benediction spoken from 
tremendous sublimities of mountains and space. For Jay 
Ransch sunrise amid the peaks carried the exaltation of an 
oratorio. 

Moraine Station, his aerie, was a solidly built cabin on 
the thin spine of a long, high ridge, itself the trash heap of 
some great glacier of a past age of crag sculpture. One 
end of the ridge tilted itself up to meet the bald granite 


knob of Angora Peak; the other dropped its feet in the 
purple depths of Lake Tahoe, California’s jewel lake. 
Fully fifty miles of lakeshore and of ragged mountains 
behind lay, foreshortened by the crystalline atmosphere of 
the heights, below the ranger’s station. Behind and to one 
side unfolded the fearsome screen of the Divide—Tallac, 
Dick’s Peak, Pyramid—a barrier of pink-and-gray granite, 
unclothed by the vesture of the forests, nude as Hercules. 
There lay the chilling cold of snowfields, the blue hint of 
glacier tips, flashing mirrors of a dozen little lakes in their 
rock basins. Blue of lake, pink of mother rock, gold of the 
sun wash, green of forested slopes—all this untempered and 
undimmed by the.quartz-clear atmosphere, the cathedral 
stained glass of the high places! 

Ransch swung into the saddle and took the trail through 
the fragrant frost of buck-brush blossoms over the shoulder 
of the Moraine, past Echo Lake, where the water spills 
over the Divide both ways, east and west, and down into 
the meadows beyond—the free range. His road was a silent 
one and desolate; there were no other travelers except 
crested jays and an occasional perky chipmunk. The 
dimmest of paths, it was marked here and there by 
““ducks’’—a pile of small rock fragments heaped upon a 
bowlder top. The buckskin, despite his frequent neck- 
stretching to browse on inviting shoots, carried his rider 
with deceptive swiftness over the silent way. The gurgling 
outlet of Echo Lake was passed, and Sam was picking his 
steps down a steep alleyway of pine needles, when a sudden 
tug at the bridle stopped him. Ransch had caught a flash 
of red fluttering stuff through a screen of little spruces 
ahead—just a flicker, like that of a wind-blown garment, 
which instantly disappeared. 

“Sho, Tham, I’m seein’ things,” he crooned in his 
mount’s inquiring ears. ‘Your old man’s living too much 
alone in these here silent places.” 

He clucked the horse on but kept a sharp eye ahead. 
Sam stumbled and slipped down the steep trail for a 
minute. Again the tug on the reins and a sharp exclamation. 

“Tt’s sure enough, Tham hawse,’”’ Ransch whispered in 
a gust of excitement, ‘“‘a woman—and she’s making to 
hide from us.” 

Abruptly the ranger whisked his mount off the trail and 
through a copse of alders. Perhaps fifty yards ahead he 
caught a glimpse of a scarlet skirt violently agitated and 
sealing the face of a rock outcropping as if by its own 
volition. Trees screened all of the fugitive but the flaming 
skirt. Curiosity and pique spurred Ransch in pursuit. 
With no pretense of stealth he sent his buckskin crashing 
through the alders and skirting the rock wall over the top 
of which the fugitive had disappeared. A woman alone 
here in the wilderness, a woman who fled when discovered! 
Here was mystery enough to invite investigation. 

As the buckskin scrambled to the higher level above the 
outcropping the ranger saw the red skirt, topped by a mass 
of flying brown hair, clear a fallen tree and disappear. The 
fugitive was running like a young deer. 

“Young fella, we surely got to look into this case,” 
Ransch confided to Sam as he pressed his knees smartly 
in for more speed. Sam, who had seen the flying skirt and 
was enough of a sportsman to want to know what it meant, 
jumped forward in an enthusiastic spurt. Ransch made 
him swerve smartly to the right to head off the girl ahead, 
who had tried to make a quick double back to the ravine 
where she had been first discovered. Deliberately Ransch 


drove her into the edge of a great thicket of buck brush and 
manzanita, which cloaked a wide burn on the mountain 
side. She had not taken four steps before she was brought 
up sharply, snagged by the tough hands of the brush. 

A red and rebellious face, upon which lay also a strong 
stamp of fear, was turned over one shoulder toward the 
horseman; a brown, bare arm, brier-scratched and rough- 
ened by sunburn, was raised to sweep the damp hair away 
from wide eyes. Face and figure—the latter scarce con- 
cealed under the tight-stretched front of a one-piece frock 
of red gingham—set the girl down somewhere above sixteen 
and on the sweeter side of twenty. 

Rebellion struggling to subdue fear in her eyes, the free 
grace of her uplifted arm, the whole poise of her body 
straining against the barbs of the brush as a trapped lynx 
tugs stealthily at the jaws gripping him—these were the 
marks of the wild thing Jay Ransch had run to earth. The 
man’s eye was quick to see and appraise. His wide mouth 
set itself in a grin, partly propitiatory. 

“Looks as if you didn’t want to meet anybody in these 
parts, ma’am,”’ he ventured, lifting his hat with a flourish. 
She answered only with flashing eyes, in which there was 
naught but anger now. Ransch chuckled, as he might at 
the futile rage of a child. 

“Tt gave me quite a start to catch sight of you, and at 
first I didn’t know what you were—thought you might be 
a squaw or something and so I had to make Tham here— 
he’s my hawse—tote me after you to find out. We're 
mighty curious, we mountain folks.” 

The ranger, though banter was in his voice, was doing 
his best to open a conversational lead. He was of a mind 
to apologize for his rudeness of pursuit, but he did not 
know whether to frame an apology for a child or a woman. 
What the manzanita held prisoner was neither child nor 
woman. Hint of woman there was, which the undecorated 
front of the child’s frock could not hide; but in the mouth, 
now twisting from pout to red scorn, was the defiance 
of the child. Black eyes regarded the ranger from under 
the shielding brown arm unwinkingly. No answer to his 
clumsy overtures. 

““You’re a stranger round these parts or else I’d know 
you,” Ransch began again, shifting uneasily in his saddle. 
“Know every child and woman from Rubicon to Marklee- 
ville, and I must allow I never saw you before. That’s the 
reason I took after you—because I’d never seen you 
before—just like I’d take after a pretty new bird or go off 
the trail to paw round a snowflower.”’ He thought he saw 
asoftening of the hard lines about her mouth, and hurried on: 


“‘T says to myself when I saw your bit of flamin’ skirt | 


dodging round the brush: ‘Jay’—that’s my name; a 
mountain jay you might call me—‘Jay, this here young 
party’s off her trail and she’s gone loco.’ You know 
strangers in these parts go loco when they gets off the 
trail, the mountains are so big and sort of deceiving. ‘She’s 
off her trail,’ I says to Tham here, my fool hawse, ‘so we’d 
better round her up, as it were, and set her right. Maybe 
you are off the trail.” 

He waited expectantly, but no answer came save from 
the black eyes, into which a spirit of taunting insolence 
was creeping. Ransch flushed. 

“You aren’t overgiven to conversation, I take it,” he 
drawled. ‘‘You’re not like some folks I know—tickled to 
death with the sound of their own voice. Maybe you 
think I’m going to leave you here off the trail and sticking 
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in a mess of buck brush, with the nearest house a good 
eight miles off. Maybe you think that, but you’re dead 
wrong.” 

She tilted back her head ever so little and challenged him 
with her eyes. The ranger suddenly gave Sam the knee; 
the little horse delicately picked his way into the brush 
toward the girl. With a gasp she turned and tried flight, 
but a gnarled old manzanita spread a net for her and she 
fell. Just as she rose Ransch leaned from his saddle and 
swept her, kicking and scratching, up to the saddlehorn— 
not before she had marked him however. Blood followed 
two razorlike slashes of her nails on his cheek. With a 
quick shift of his left arm he had her hands imprisoned. 
Her head was against his shoulder, and her face, blazing 
with anger, turned up to his. He saw the little nest of 
freckles on either side of the thin nose, saw berry stains 
on her parted lips, even white teeth behind them. 

Down went his head of a sudden, and he kissed the 
stained lips. She wrenched a hand free and marked him 
again viciously, just as his lips met hers. 

“There,” he said ruefully, “look what you made me do! 
And I didn’t start to do it. I swear I didn’t, ma’am.”’ 

“You—you sneakin’ panther!” she gasped, twisting 
futilely in his grip. ‘‘Set me down or my dad’ll drill you 
full o’ bullet holes!” 

Being called a panther did not startle the ranger nearly 
so much as the manner in which the girl spat out the words, 
catlike and with the snarl of a free-ranging creature cor- 
nered. It flashed over him that what he held in his arms 
was no less a fighting beast than the tawny stalker she had 
named him. Also the situation struck him as whimsically 
embarrassing. He had kissed a rebellious child as a taunt 
and had roused a woman’s fury. 

“Now—now,”’ he soothed, for want of a more fitting 
exculpation. “I said I’m sorry; what more do you want?” 

“T want you to set me down to oncet! It isn’t for the 
likes of you to be packin’ me round like I was kin to you. 
Set me down now!” 

Ransch chuckled. He had freed her hands now, but 
they were no longer claws. Nor did the girl strain against 
him. 

“You’re a wild little blackberry.’”’ His eyes smiled 
down into hers. “And you sure have got thorns. But I 
can’t let you go until you tell me where you live and if 
you’re not sure enough off your trail. Woods are mighty 
thick and deceiving round these parts, and Hi 

“That’s my business—where I live and if I’m off my 
trail.”’ She made a quick move to slide from the saddle, 
which Ransch as quickly checked by a tightening of his 
free arm about her waist. The discerning Sam had picked 
his way back to the trail 
whence the pursuit had 
started and was sham- 
bling through an aisle of 
great yellow pines. We 

“Maybe, maybe, Miss 
Rain-in-the-Face; but 
you see I’m a sort of 





Ransch Leaped to His Feet and Sent Three Shots Banging Into the Cleft 










policeman round these parts—if you look close you can see 
the fancy buttons on my jacket. And I can’t allow young 
parties to go mixing themselves up in the woods. The 
hellydids might lay for you and drag you to their cave.” 

She sniffed scornfully, but in less than a minute curiosity 
pushed through her carefully guarded intrenchment of 
anger. 

“Hellydids? Say 

Ransch reined in the buckskin and looked down at her 
face in pained surprise. 

“T reckoned you were new to these parts—mighty new!” 
His voice bore a tinge of sympathy for ignorance. “‘ Never 
heard tell of a hellydid, and you running free and innocent 
all round where they hang out! Mighty lucky for you, 
Miss Rain-in-the-Face, old Jay Ransch happened to find 
you before ve 

He stopped adroitly, with the question she would not 
let herself ask yet unanswered. Sam, catching the crisis of 
the moment, gravely waited, rooted to the trail. 

“Well, I never been in these here Sy-erras before,” the 
girl put in defensively. ‘‘Dad used to herd mostly down 
San Jacinto way, and I never heard tell uy 

“Go ’long, Tham hawse!’”’ Ransch commanded, secretly 
exulting. ‘‘Well, ma’am, you know how bad the hydro- 
phoby squirrel is, I reckon.”” She nodded gravely. ‘‘Not 
one—two—three with the hellydid, he isn’t, because you 
can tell the way a hydrophoby squirrel comes down a tree 
whether he’s hydrophoby or not and—take precautions 
accordingly. But when you make out a hellydid coming 
round a mountain there’s only one thing to do, and if you 
don’t know that thing you’re a goner.” 

“What’s that?’’ All defenses were down now. It was 
the child demanding to be told. 

“Well, it’s this way: You make a run right for that 
hellydid, and just before you range alongside, where he can 
nab you, you take a quick sidestep below him—that is, 
down the mountain from him—and keep right on legging 
it round the mountain the way he came. Old Man Helly- 
did, he makes a quick turn to chase after you and goes on 
his nose and plows up about a yard of pine needles. So 
you get away—and there you are!” 

Ransch, his face perfectly grave, looked between Sam’s 
ears out along the sun-flecked trail. The girl cast a quick 
eye up to the unwavering line of his mouth, then put 
the question: 

““Why goes on his nose?” 

“There you’ve hit the funny part of it. The joke’s on 
the hellydid. You see, he’s so used to the high Sierras and 
steep mountain sides that his off two legs, front and hind, 
have grown longer than his nigh ones so he can keep his 
balance on a forty-degree grade. But 
naturally he can only go round a 
mountain from south to north or from 
east to west, according to the way the 
mountain lies. Minute he tries to 
walk hind side of a mountain, as you 
might say, he goes on his face and he’s 
helpless as a flapper duck.” 

For the space of a breath the girl 
was silent; she was digesting Ransch’s 
bit of natural history. Then the ex- 
plosion: 

“Oh, you—you!”’ A brown fist shot 
upward in a neat uppercut and landed 
fair on Ransch’s beak of anose. Before 
he could jerk his head back a com- 
panion blow grazed his cheek. Little 
strangled noises sounded in the girl’s 
throat. 

“‘Chase me and catch me like I was 
a runaway kid!” Tears of anger and 
wounded pride filmed her eyes and 
her cheeks were burning. ‘‘Steal a 
kiss from me—and—and tell me 
a—a whopper! Take that, Mister Smarty — 
and that!” 

The attack was so sudden and launched with 
such whirlwind energy the ranger was com- 
pletely disarmed. He tried half-heartedly to 
hold his prisoner to the saddle, but she wriggled 
free of his encircling arm and dropped to the 
pine-needle carpet before he knew it. Down 
the trail like a startled doe she sped, her scarlet 
skirt whipping behind her, a danger signal 
against pursuit. The trail was plainly marked 
at this point—a shallow crease in the golden- 
brown velvet of pine needles—and the girl ran 
without hesitation. 

Ransch’s knees first signaled pursuit to the 
buckskin, but before the little horse had struck 
his stride a tug on the bridle brought him to an 
abrupt halt. A sense of something approach- 
ing shame cut across the man’s impulse to ride 
the fleeing girl down again. He saw the whip- 
ping red flag disappear behind a windfall of 
logs, and then discovered himself very much 
alone in the forest. ‘‘Shucks! I didn’t go to 
do it,’”’ was his defense, ruefully murmured into 
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Sam’s backward- 
turned ears. One 
hand went to his 
smarting cheek, 
and came away 
with two thin lines 
of red across the 
palm. Ransch 
looked at the 
stripes quizzically. 

“Tham hawse, 
your old man 
thought he’d met 
with a Babe-in- 
the-Woods, but 
discovered he’d 
caught a regular 
she wildcat. 
Lordee, hawse, 
she’s no kid and 
she isn’t a woman. 
I reckon maybe 
she’s one of these 
here wood nymps 
you read about!”’ 

Ransch’s first 
genuine impres- 
sion that the wild 
thing he had trapped in 
the manzanita burn 
might be a stray off the 
trail was dispelled by the 
sureness of her flight 
down the faint path over 
the pine needles. Having 
not the shadow of an ex- 
cuse for further interven- 
tion, he let the buckskin 
dawdle along the trail at 
a browsing walk, so as 
not to give the girl ahead o§ 
the slightest suspicion 
that she was being fol- 
lowed. Ransch guessed 
their destinations to be the same. What she had said about 
being a stranger in the Sierras and her father’s past activ- 
ities as a herder identified the wildling with the sheep camp 
at Echo Lake meadows, whither he was bound. 

This conclusion as to the little wildfire’s identity brought 
a sharp disappointment to the ranger. His general aver- 
sion to the sheep included the class of men that handled 
them. Moreover, Supervisor Butler had warned him 
against the outlaw tendencies of the boss herder of this 
particular band now settled on the free range within his 
district. From the day at Placerville, when he had wit- 
nessed the advance of the invaders up the Strawberry 
Road, until the present moment, he had been oppressed by 
a brooding sense of impending trouble; had anticipated a 
clash with this boss herder, whose reputation was for care- 
lessness in respecting the bounds of Government pastures. 
That the brusque little beauty who had left the marks of 
her nails on his cheek in exchange for a stolen kiss should 
be allied with the herder gang struck Ransch as a great 
misfortune—for her. 

And—the thought suddenly bore in on him—was his 
own position to be improved by the morning’s encounter? 
Instantly Jay Ransch was taken out of himself and thrown 
back to the service whose uniform he wore and respected 
with religious veneration. He, a forest ranger, was about 
to ride into the herders’ camp in a capacity of supervision, 
and there be identified by a slip in a scarlet skirt as the 
roughneck who had ridden her down in the forest, kissed 
her and tried to kidnap her—Ransch did not dare guess 
the limits to an angry girl’s accusations. Where would 
such a branding leave him asan officer of the Government? 
The man shut his eyes in a spasm of self-abasement. He’d 
been a double-riveted fool! e 

Half an hour later the silly blatting of the sheep came to 
his ears, and a turn in the trail brought him out on to the 
wide reaches of the glacial meadows. On the flat bottom 
of a great bowl in the mountains they lay, ringed about on 
all sides by a prickly hedge of forest and naked granite 
above. A meandering stream, down from Echo Lake, cut 
the green carpet in halves; alders and the spreading tents 
of tamarack spotted the meadows along the creek side. 
Ransch frowned as he spied at the far end of the meadows 
dirty gray masses spread over all the green expanse, like 
some infection in a garden of beauty. Greedily and without 
satiety the sheep were destroying, obliterating. 

He rode toward a thin veil of smoke which rose from a 
clump of pines at the edge of the green. As he drew nearer 
he spied the high back of a chuck wagon and a smudged 
tent pitched near by. Blanket rolls and scattered rem- 
nants of camp dunnage circled the tent and wagon. A 
mongrel collie raced out to yap at him. 

As Sam gingerly picked his way through the camp litter 
a man came out from behind the chuck wagon and stood 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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HE two tragedies 
sk my youth were 

my “beautiful 
eyes” and my “lovely 
hair.”” How I detested 
them! My family, how- 
ever, thought I was the 
most irresistible boy in 
all the world. It seems 
to me that my whole 
youth was wasted in 
Fauntleroy clothes, 
frilled shirts and Florida 
water. Being at heart 
a regular boy, I did my 
best to profane this ex- 
aggerated beauty; and 
I remember one time, 
when I had been all 
dosied up for the pho- 
tographer, with what 
diabolic joy I sneaked 
off to my sister’s room 
and cut great wads out 
of my golden forelocks 
and clipped my lashes to 
the roots. Little did I 
realize that some day 
my cow eyes and lovely 
hair were to be my cap- 
ital stock in trade. 

To add to my youthful cross, I was compelled to speak 
pieces on every possible and impossible occasion. I did not 
suffer much from this burden during the ‘‘moo-cow-moo”’ 
period of my babyhood; but when I was about eleven 
years old and began to develop a sense of shame I endured 
acute tortures whenever I was called on to face an audience 
and declare that curfew should not ring that night! The 
preparation for one of these elocutionary spells was almost 
as painful as the ordeal itself; for it took hours for my 
sainted mother to scrub, brush and polish me up so that 
Ishould be worthy of my plush panties, frilled shirt and wide 
Byronic collar. If persisted in long enough such Olympian 
demands will break the spirit of any boy, and by the time 
I reached the sixth grade I had become shameless. One 
day, at the end of the school term, I stood before two hun- 
dred people and held them spellbound while, in a beautiful 
lyric tenor, I recited Spartacus’ Address to the Gladiators. 

I know I made a magnificent picture as I rose to the full 
splendor of my four feet six, while Spartacus furiously 
urged the slaves to action, for I have my photograph before 
me asI write. It is the last of a stupendous series of Paris 
panels and cabinets that recorded the physical and sar- 
torial glories of my childhood. I think, however, the high- 
water mark of my beauty was attained several years earlier, 
for in this hand-tinted print I seem to be too large for the 
Russian blouse. 
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Getting to be a Real Boy 


KX ABOUT this timeI began to grow and my beauty went 
into eclipse. My shame had long ago departed and 
now I began to steal, torture cats, smoke corn silk, break 
windows, fight with the Micks, and otherwise behave in a 
very un-Rollolike manner. Mother was much distraught, 
though father seemed strangely unperturbed. My per- 
sonal appearance was the hardest blow to her maternal 
pride, for in my savage revolution I had gone from plush 
and white linen to the depths of depravity—corduroy 
and sweaters. For several years I was exceedingly plain; 
the hair clipped close to my sconce only emphasized the 
bright spark of sinister intent that lurked in my eye. 

The languishing looks had departed—but not for 
keeps. By my early twenties my beauty had re- 
turned—the cow eyes and lovely mane—glorified. If 
anyone was ever cursed with fatal beauty it was my- 
self. The girls thought I was “‘perfectly grand!”” What 
the men thought would melt a linotype; so their opin- 
ions must go unrecorded. One he-comedian sent me a 
comic valentine of a male cloak model, the verse being 
more unpleasant than the picture, which itself was a 
notable accomplishment. If I had known then that 
in a few years this godlike beauty was to be worth a 
thousand a week I think I could have borne all the 
comic valentines with exasperating nonchalance. 

Only to-day I saw my picture in the window of a lead- 
ing haberdasher. In it I am wearing one of a.dozen 
sport shirts sent to me by the merchant, and a card 
informs the gaping bystander that I am America’s 
Greatest Film Favorite! 

No doubt, cynical reader, you have decided by now 
that lama vain, insufferablecad. MaybeIam—maybe 











A Moving=«Picture Studio 


not. My blessed mother has done and said everything she 
could to turn my head; but my father is Irish, and he saw a 
joke when nine days old—and told it tome. So, though the 
latest moving-picture beauty contest has awarded me the 
palm as the handsomest male extant, I have not allowed 
the victory entirely to unseat my reason. Knowing my 
limitations as an actor, I shall work this dear old fashion- 
plate beauty of mine just as long as the crowd wants me. 

Now in America we worship two things—efficiency and 
success; and when one of us makes a barrel of money by 
boiling soap, or hits the pay check for a thousand a week, 
he runs straight off to a newspaper or magazine to tell how 
he did it, so that others may emulate his achievement. 
Being a good American I, too, shall tell my story. 

It matters little who I am—the question that will inter- 
est nine gentle readers out of ten is, How to Succeed as a 
Moving-Picture Actor; and I feel that I can be more free 
in making observations if I do not disclose my identity. 
I propose to tell of episodes and make comments on things 
that are true to fact, though personalities may be some- 
what disguised. My name is not Grannon, and I was not 
born in Syracuse; but that name and place are close 
enough. John S. Grannon, however, is not a very rococo 
name for a great actor; so when I decided to become one 
I changed it—let us suppose—to Spencer Grandon. 

It is unnecessary to tell of my shameful, effeminate 
youth in further detail. Added to my cherubic beauty, a 
high-pitched voice seemed to justify the name ‘‘Sis” by 
which I was known even through my college days; but it 
was at college that I found myself, and there I determined 
to become a he-man even if I had to eat raw meat and grow 
a full beard. I plunged into athletics and by my senior 
year I had won a place on the football team and was the 
intercollegiate champion for the Middle West in welter- 
weight wrestling. Up to this time I was answering all the 
hopes and aspirations of my doting parents, and in the 
spring would become a Bachelor of Science, prepared to go 
forth and shed my light before men. 

However, a little thing happened that turned my whole 
career in another direction. I was chosen to play the lead 
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the beginning of my de- 
cline. From the possible 
heights of a consulting 
engineer I was to fall 
heir to the doubtful dis- 
tinction of the most 
ravishing lover who ever 
rescued maiden fair, 
Nothing but the stage 
would do for me. 4 

Father received. m 4 
decision withsome of the 
quaintest and rarest 
Trish in his very rich vo- 
cabulary; but mother— 
bless her dear old 
heart !—just knew that 
I would succeed at any- 
thing! If you donotbe- 
lieve I am the greatest 
actor in the world just 
drop my mother a line, 
But don’t ask father! _ 

Having chosen a ca- 
reer I splashed in imme- 
diately, went to New 
York, took the usual 
bumps, and scored sev- 
eral second-rate suc- 
cesses. My piping voice 
was the worst handicap. For four years I messed round 
with one company and another in every state in the Union, 
and stood about as much chance of dramatic preéminence 
as asnowball downin Yuma. Finally I found myself in Los 
Angeles without a job, and with only sixty dollars in my 
pocket. * 

Los Angeles, as you know, is a terminal, a dramatic 
jumping-off place, the end of many a histrionic career. 
When a road company leaves New York and wends its 
weary and unsympathetic way across the continent it usu- 
ally ends up in Portland, San Francisco or Los Angeles—_ 
and then disbands. The latter place, especially in late 
years, has been the finish of many a gallant troupe that 
has tried for three thousand miles to buck the growing 
competition of the moving pictures. 









The Starry Firmament of Los Angeles 


ORS to the storybooks and songs, when a com- : 

pany goes broke the orthodox behavior of the hams is. 
to hit the ties back to New York; but Los Angeles is not | 
Schenectady, and the walking across the Mojave is very 
inelastic. Besides, the Rialto has moved, as I shall explain 
later. If a theatrical bubble bursts in Portland or San 
Francisco the worst has happened and the “artists” will 
have to go to work; but, being willing, a good strong man 
or woman can always get a job canning apricots or salmon. 
In Los Angeles, however, another hope is left, for down 
there, besides fish and fruit, the canneries include the 
drama; in fact, this latter industry is far more important 
than either of the others. 

It seems curious that a city in one of the nethermost 
corners of the United States should have become the 
moving-picture-producing center of the world. Statisti 
are not satisfactory, but the best authorities state that 
eighty per cent of the pictures made in America are pro- 
duced thereabouts. New companies are forming every 
day—many of them, however, surviving only the first 
picture. Whenever an actor, director or camera man begins 
to feel his oats he starts a company of his own—but most 

of them go on the rocks. Notwithstanding these nu-_ 
merous fiascoes, the solid, enduring companies are grow: 

ing every day; and, as a result, there are more actors 
employed in Southern California than in any other place 
in the world. 

With very few exceptions all the stars of filmdom 
reside there, and it is there that they have their organiza- 
tions, clubs, balls, picnics and barbecues. In the past 
few years their ranks have been filled by stage stars, so 
that a benefit or ball will call together “the greatest 
galaxy of headliners that ever appeared under one roof!” 
Yes; the Rialto is still.on Broadway—but there is an- 
other Broadway, and it lies three thousand miles west — 
of Herald Square. ; 

I have said that Los Angeles is the end of many a 
dramatic career. I may add that it is also the begin- 
ning. Fortunate for me it was that the Candy Kid — 
Company petered out in the City of the Angels; for— _ 
who knew?—I might soon see myself as the heroic driver 
of a fire truck that would go tearing through the streets, 
upsetting news stands and comic policemen! At any 
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rate, here I was, with my crofty clothes and sixty dollars, 
and here were the studios of some twenty companies. 
I bought an m.-p. magazine and sat up all one night in 
my room at the hotel making out an itinerary, so 
that on the morrow I might hie me forth to land a job. 

It was not an encouraging beginning, for on the next 
day I visited three of the larger studios and the numer- 
ous friends I met all told the same tale of overcrowded 
companies, with thousands of applicants. Introduc- 
tions seemed to help little; so I determined, as long as 
my money lasted, to take my chances with the ‘‘bunch 
in the yard.”’ After a week’s pilgrimage I picked out the 
most likely-looking company and settled down to wait. 

These Western studios are vastly different from those 

still remaining in the East. The one I chose was typical 
of the best. It was a great eighty-acre tract near town; 
but within its high walls were hills, wooded barrancos, 
a brook and a small lake—all of which made possible 
many beautiful outside locations. The interior sets 
were arranged on a great platform, three hundred feet 
long by one hundred deep. These stages are without 
any covering whatsoever, except the sliding muslin 
diffusers that are drawn over to soften the sunlight. 

It is the ‘‘yard, ” however, which one first encounters; 
and the waiting rooms of the New York managers pre- 
sent no such picture. As early as eight o’clock in the 
morning the place is thronged with the most amazing 
aggregation of humans within whom ever burned the 
light of hope. What is there about the moving pictures 
that attractsso many of them? They could earn a much 
better living picking lemons; so one almost wonders 
whether it is not the call of the ego that is the drawing 
force. Long benches crowded with cowboys; shopgirls; 
precocious children with admiring parents; plumbers; 
has-been actors; high-school girls; callow, cigaretty 
youths; Chinamen, negroes and Mexicans—all sorts 
and conditions of men, women and children are sunning 
themselves in the open and, for the most part, reading 
moving-picture magazines. 

As the assistant directors—they choose the ‘“‘extra”’ 
members of the cast—make their daily tour of the yard, 
scanning the benches for types that will best suit their 
needs, the hope that burns in the eager faces of the dra- 
matic candidates is one of almost ecstatic expectation. The 
qualifications for a job are often astounding. ‘‘Does any 
man here know how to handle a rattlesnake? Which of 
you can ride an ostrich?” calls out a director. A burly 
chap who sat beside me for a week finally got on because of 
his expert knowledge of explosives. 


Trench Fighting in a Two Weeks’ Battle 


S I LOAFED there day after day, trying to catch up in 
my reading, I had time to contemplate many of life’s 
vanities. What humiliation was this for a real artist! From 
the “legit” to the movie—what a fall! Where were my 
dreams of yesteryear? The fall, however, was somewhat 
softened by the knowledge that the pay checks were twice 
the size of those of the regular actors. 

For almost two weeks I hung round the yard, refusing, 
because of my pride, to go on with two or three hundred 
others in “‘mob stuff,”” even though the job might pay me 
five dollars a day! But my pride began to peter out as my 
sixty continued to shrink, and one day I said to myself: 
“Well, mother, here goes your dear, beautiful little Spen- 
cer boy into the depths of the drama!”’ 

Talk about beginning at the bottom! I started in a 
ditch. I was one of forty who were shot up in a Civil 
War story, and I lay in a ditch all morning while regiment 


oh a 
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Pavilowa Discussing the Work of Dancers With a Ballet Master 
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after regiment passed over my beautiful, prostrate hulk. 
Crowded in that bunch of forty humans I was thankful 
that cameras had no ears to hear; for such language as 
came gurgling to the surface beat any suffocating gases 
the Germans have yet invented. Those on top certainly 
learned some new ones from those at the bottom. 

Yet most of thesefellows boast of this indignity and will 
make a story of real.dramatic triumph out of it. One of 
these very soiled individuals, who, no doubt, would have 
made a sincere gas fitter, told me how he had worked with 
Henry Whitnall in The Cataclysm. When I asked what 
part he had played he replied: “‘I was one of them niggers 
in the road, with m’ throat cut; but in th’ third reel I was 
in two swell close-ups.” 

My trench fighting was indirectly very fruitful, for these 
battle scenes lasted two weeks. When I was not violently 
shooting a gun or impersonating a corpse in blue or gray, 
I utilized my leisure in wandering about the lot and watch- 
ing the other companies at work. At this time eight sto- 
ries were being enacted at the studio with six companies in 
the mountains and at the beaches. I might add that the 
place had a complete menagerie and specialized on animal 
pictures. 

There was a time when it was possible to fake the “‘ani- 
mal stuff”; but that was before the film fans became 
oversophisticated. The skeptical habitués of the film 
drama may not believe it, but the animal pictures are now 
being made “‘straight.’”’ My attention was called to this 
fact by the elaborate precautions taken in preparing a 
scene in which it was evident that the action would be of 
great danger to the actors. The story was a South African 
romance—and the Boer’s daughter, played by Gene Wil- 
kinson, a handsome and fearless girl, was scheduled to do a 
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scene with an unbroken puma. I think the action can 
be pictured more graphically by a diagram of the set: 

It will be noticed in the diagram, on the next page, 
that a high, stout wire fence, inclosing a clump of trees 
and an open space, funnels down to a point where are 
located three cameras. The trees and bamboo entirely 
sereen the fence from view, so that the illusion is that 
of the interior of a jungle. 

In the scene Miss Wilkinson comes wearily staggering 
across the clearing and falls with fatigue on the spot 
indicated in the diagram. The location must be exact, 
because the action takes place within the angle of the 
camera and yet just at the edge of the picture. Then, 
as the girl rises on one elbow, she is horrified to see 
bounding straight toward her a great gray mountain 
lion. She raises her knife to strike; but just as the 
animal reaches her the picture is cut. When it is cut in 
again one sees the apparently dead beast, and Miss 
Wilkinson, much torn and lacerated, leaning over it. 


Challenging a Wild Puma 


HAT really happened was this: Just outside the 
camera line stood one of the keepers with a freshly 
killed chicken in his hand. The puma smelled this and 
came bounding across the corral; but, in order to get 
his game, he passed directly over Miss Wilkinson’s head. 
Scenes like this, as one may guess, have no rehearsals— 
with the animal; so three or four cameras are always 
used to obviate the necessity of amake-over. One must 
not think that such an act is perfectly safe, as there is 
always danger in performing with the “cats.’”’ In many 
scenes it is absolutely necessary to use unbroken ani- 
mals; for when a lion, tiger or puma has been broken 
he is afraid of his keepers, and is likely to skulk in the 
corral and refuse to do the expected stunts. 
This picture gave me an idea, and I knew if I could pull 
it off I should land big with the company. During the 
next few days I talked often with the animal keeper and 
made careful observations of the cats. I had determined 
to make an offer to the director of the animal stuff to go on 
and fight it out with the puma in front of the camera. 
From what the keeper told me, and with my knowledge of 


football tackling and wrestling, I decided that I could 


clinch with and hold one of these brutes with little danger 
to myself. 

The director listened to my plans dubiously but with 
much interest, and told me he would give me an answer 
later. The next day, however, he came to me with a 
telegram in his hand, and said that if I would sign a release 
for damages against the company, and provided we should 
get twenty-five feet of good film, he stood ready to pay me 
a thousand dollars. 

I sent for my football clothes and had them reénforced 
in the abdomen and on the back. I intended to wear them 
underneath my costume. The keeper had promised to clip 
the beast’s claws just enough to blunt the extreme sharp- 
ness. With these precautions I was to take my chances. 
The director was not particularly confident of my getting 
the picture, as was shown by the fact that no scenario was 
forthcoming; a story would be written round the incident, 
he said, if I made good on the big scene. 

It is no exaggeration to say that I had the biggest gallery 
that had ever watched a scene at the studio since its found- 
ing. The regulars and several hundred extras occupied 
every possible vantage point about the lot; but they kept 
at a respectful distance, as the cats are easily disconcerted 
by a crowd and, likely as not, this one would sneak off and 
refuse to attack me. Armed keepers were hidden behind 
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shrubbery and two sharpshooters stood just outside 
the corral. A formidable-looking doctor arranged his 
kit of bandages and dope. Most of the spectators, 
I believe, were hoping for the worst. At any rate, they 
were fully expecting “‘Sister’’ to get his! The only 
ones fully confident of success were the keeper and 
myself. 

Twice—three times—I rehearsed the action in order 
to time the footage of the film. At last the director 
called, ‘Action!’ and the cameras began to click off 
their sixteen exposures a second. I came strolling 
slowly across the clearing in front of the bamboo. 
Hearing the opening of the gate in the rear of the in- 
closure and the rustling of the tall grass as the puma 
sniffed his way forward, I swung round. AsI beheld 
the great, crouching beast, I was supposed to turn 
toward the camera and register “‘horror.’’ I did so, 
and the puma bounded toward me. When he was only 
ten feet away, at a signal from the keeper I turned 
in my tracks; and as he sprang high at my head I 
sidestepped and clinched from behind. Then for fully 
a minute there was real excitement. They tell me they 
could scarcely see us at times for the dust, and the 
sound of the spitting was like a ten-cylinder motor 
car with the muffler cut out. 

I called out every few seconds that I was all right; 
and when I thought we had gone for about a thousand 
feet of film I rolled the cat outside the angle of the 
camera, where the keepers pounced on him, manacled 
all four feet and dragged him away. The cameraman 
reported sixty feet. When it was seen that I was up 
and smiling the relief of the tense situation was sounded 
in rousing cheers. A slight scalp wound and one claw 
scratch deep in my foot were my wounds, the cauter- 
ization of the latter being the only pain I suffered. 

And now the question is, How did I do it? I will 
tell; for maybe there lives another fool who wishes 
to try his skill on a tiger. But never again for me! 
Not that I have elaborate respect for the strength 
of a puma, but the gods might not again be so kindly 
disposed. I had in my left hand a pigeon, still warm, 
though dead. As I held it aloft the beast plunged for 
it; and as he did so I fell forward with my one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds full on his back. Bearing 
him tightly to the ground, I succeeded in getting a full 
nelson on his head, which put that member out of danger to 
me, and J held his forepaws straight out at right angles; 
then I grapevined his loins with my legs, and in this posi- 
tion we began to roll. At no time after I closed on him 
was I in any great danger. The result of my success was 
that I went on the pay roll as a regular, for it was neces- 
sary I should act in all the scenes that were to come before 
and after this one. 


Lovely Hair and Cow Eyes Begin to Score 


MADE only a few animal pictures after the puma story, 

for it was soon discovered that I had possibilities as a 
romantic hero. It turned out that I had a fine moving- 
picture face; my lovely hair and my cow eyes had at last 
come into their own. Neither would my voice now be a 
handicap. I heard endless tales of how some of the great- 
est actors in the world had failed in the pictures, and of 
how many who had utterly failed in the legitimate had 
become leaders in the silent 
drama. One noticeable fact of 
the moving pictures is that one 
must act, even though he acts 
badly. He cannot stand about 
in beautiful attitudes, uttering 
sonorous lines in an organ voice, 
and put over the scene. It must 
be done through the eye—hence 
the reversal of fortune of many 
an aspirant. 

Such, indeed, was my own 
experience. Achieving nothing 
much higher than the réle of a 
romantic Harold in musical 
comedy, here I find myself in a 
few years advertised as one of 
the highest-priced film favorites 
in America! IknowI am nota 
good actor, and I know that the 
advertisement bears a fleeting 
sentiment; and in this knowl- 
edge I am almost unique among 
my brothers. Many of thesuc- 
cessful ones believe they are 
great artists. 

The picture business is so new 
and so big, however, that in the 
first hard boiling many bubbles 
haverisentothesurface. Ihave 
no doubt that not a few favor- 
ites would weigh at least two 
pounds less than a Panama hat. 
For some of us, the most trying 
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Bird’s:Eye View of a Jungle Picture 


part of our daily routine is the compulsory association with 
one another. The kultur of some of my brothers finds ex- 
pression in great red, white or blue ill-mannered motor cars, 
some of them as fearsome as battleships, the noise they 
make being a hope expressed that people will notice the 
occupants, most of whom have their initials, coats of arms, 
and a few the full name, emblazoned on the door. To 
certain-shaped heads it gives a glorious thrill to drive down 
Broadway in a great, powerful car, a sport shirt displaying 
one’s beautiful throat, hair flying back in splendid aban- 
don, while the girls on the sidewalk utter ecstatic, hopeless 
sighs. 

Another trial that some of us pretend to dislike very 
much is the necessity of so often appearing in public simply 
to be looked at. If any charity wants tickets sold like hot 
cakes it prevails on the managers to send down a film 
favorite to help the sale. Benefits innumerable, fiestas, 
dedications and school commencements call us from our 
work or families. The managers acquiesce in these public 
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affairs even to the great embarrassment of our work, 
because in that way they put the societies and institu- 
tions under obligations; and who knows but we may 
some. day want them to appear in a picture! 
There are times when extra people can substitute 
for us with wholly satisfactory results. A short time 
ago an Official of a seaside resort came up to arrange 
for the participation of film favorites in the annual 
bathing-girl parade. This is a spectacular feature of 
the yearly carnival of this Pacific Coney Island. To 
advertise the moving-picture girls in the contest was 
to insure an immense crowd. It was decided that one 
headliner should go, and thirty or forty extra girls 
should be sent to fill up the ranks. These extras can 
be picked up any morning at the studio. So, for a few 
hundred dollars, an attraction was put on that meant 
a great boost for the trolley road as well as the place 
that staged the show. rs 
This deliberate confusing of the public mind as to 
the personnel of the film favorites is one of the most ex- 
asperating angles of the profession. The newspapers 
are outrageous offenders. Any poor, defective little 
girl who gets into trouble is unloaded on us. ‘Movie 
Queen Stabs Sweetheart With Can Opener!” reads an 
exciting tale in this morning’s paper. I have never 
heard of the young lady; but what of that? She was 
crowned by the city editor. If a girl appears once, 
with two thousand others, in some great mob scene, 
she tells the reporters she is a moving-picture actress. 


Aill Want to be Movie Queens 


OW I do not wish to pay any excessive floral trib- 

utes to the virtues and intellectuals of the regular 
moving-picture actor—his intelligence is not always 
so profound as to excite comment, and directors are 
not all well-bred and cultured artists; but I object 
to having all the domestic muck in the village credited 
to my profession. 

While I was reading this tragic crime of the can 
opener to Mrs. Grandon this morning, at breakfast, 
a happy thought came to me. 

“What’s the matter,” I said, “with having some- 
body get out a Who’s Who in Filmdom, giving a com- 
plete list of companies and plays, with half-tones of 

the regular players? Then, when the police round up a 
burglar, we could prove that he is not a Film Favorite.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Grandon; ‘‘but it might be embarrass- 
ing to have the burglar prove, as no doubt he could, that 
he was at the head of your scenario department!” 

Mrs. Grandon often says things like that. 

Did you ever stop to wonder how many short brunettes 
there are in your town? Or tall blondes? Or red-headed 
girls with aquiline profiles? I have a plan by which one 
can determine just such delightful data without the trouble 
of plodding through voluminous census reports or insur- 
ance statistics. Take, for example, the red-headed girls 
with aquiline profiles. If I wish I can behold every woman 
in town thus endowed to-morrow morning at nine o’clock! 
The result can be accomplished simply by inserting in the 
want column a liner to the effect that red-headed girls with 
aquiline profiles are wanted at the studios. Every miss or 
missus who, by a stretching of the chin or oxidizing of the 
hair, can come within a mile of this description will be 

: there on the dot. The accuracy 
of the count will be based on 
the statement that everybody 
wishes to act in the movies. 
The reason for it is puzzling— 
the fact is indisputabie. : 

Los Angeles had, last week, 
a population of five hundred 
thousand souls—and many 
Mexicans; and I will say, for 
the benefit of the statistically 
curious, that out of this vast 
congregation there are engaged 
in the moving-picture business, 
in one form or another, five hun- 
dred thousand souls—and all 
the Mexicans. This may seem 
like an exaggeration. It is not. 
It is the gospel truth—that be- 
ing a truer kind of truth than 
the ordinary kind. It is a rare 
citizen who at one time or an- 
other has not appeared in moy- 
ing pictures. If there be those 
who are not past, present or 
future actors, one may rest as- 
sured they are writing scenarios. 
There are actually thousands of 
us who make acting our voca- 
tion, and of all the remaining 
inhabitants it is the avocation. 

There is hardly a public gath- 
ering of any kind that is not 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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HIS story begins with Judge 
Priest sitting at his desk at his on 


chambers at the old court- 
house. I have a suspicion that it 
will end with him sitting there. 
As to that small detail I cannot at 
this time be quite positive. Man 
proposes, but facts will have their 
way. 

If so be you have read divers 
earlier tales of our town you already 
know the setting for the opening 
scene here. If not, you are re- 
quested to picture first the big bare 
room, high-ceiled and square of 
shape, its plastering cracked and 
stained, its wall cases burdened 
with law books in splotched leather 
jerkins; and some of the books 
stand straight and upright, showing 
themselves to be confident of the 
rectitude of all statements made 
therein, and some slant over side- 
ways against their fellows to the 
right or the left, as though craving 
confirmatory support for their con- 
tents. 

Observe also the water bucket on 
the little shelf in the corner, with 
the gourd dipper hanging handily 
by; the art calendar, presented 
with the compliments of the Lang- 
stock Lumber Company, tacked 
against the door; the spittoon on 
the floor; the steel engraving of 
President Davis and his Cabinet 
facing you as you enter; the two 
wide windows opening upon the west side of the square; 
the woodwork, which is of white poplar, but grained by old 
Mr. Kane, our leading house, sign and portrait painter, into 
what he reckoned to be a plausible imitation of the fibrillar 
eccentricities of black walnut; and in the middle of all 
this, hunched down behind his desk like a rifleman in a pit, 
is Judge Priest, in a confusing muddle of broad, stooped 
shoulders, wrinkled garments and fat short legs. 

Summertime would have revealed him clad in linen, or 
alpaca, or ample garments of homespun hemp, but this 
particular day, being a day in the latter part of October, 
Judge Priest’s limbs and body were clothed in woolen 
coverings. The first grate fire of the season burned in his 
grate. There was a local superstition current to the effect 
that our courthouse was heated with steam. Years before, 
a bond issue to provide the requisite funds for this purpose 
had been voted after much public discussion pro and con. 
Thereafter, for a space, contractors and journeymen arti- 
sans made free of the building, to the great discomfort of 
certain families of resident rats, old settler rats really, that 
had come to look upon their cozy habitats behind the 
wainscoting as homes for life. Anon iron pipes emerged 
at unexpected and jutting angles from the baseboards 
here and there, to coil in the corners or else to climb the 
walls, joint upon joint, and festoon themselves kinkily 
against the ceilings. 

Physically the result was satisfying to the eye of the tax- 
payer; but if the main function of a heating plant be to 
provide heat, then the innovation might hardly be termed 
an unqualified success. Official dwellers of the premises 
maintained that the pipes never got really hot to the touch 
before along toward the Fourth of July, remaining so until 
September, when they began perceptibly to cool off again. 
Down in the cellar the darky janitor might feed the fire 
box until his spine cracked and the boilers seethed and 
simmered, but the steam somehow seemed to get lost in 
transit, manifesting itself on the floors above only in a 
metallic clanking and clacking, which had been known 
seriously to annoy lawyers in the act of offering argument 
to judge and jurors. When warmth was needed to dispel 
the chill in his own quarters Judge Priest always had a fire 
kindled in the fireplace. 

He had had one made and kindled that morning. All 
day the red coals had glowed between the chinks in the 
pot-bellied grate and the friendly flames had hummed up 
the flue, renewing neighborly acquaintance with last 
winter’s soot that made fringes on the blackened fire brick, 
so that now the room was in a glow. Little tiaras of 
sweat beaded out on the Judge’s bald forehead as he 
labored over the papers in a certain case, and frequently 
he laid down his pen that he might use both hands, instead 
of his left only, to reach and rub remote portions of his 
person. Doing this, he stretched his arms until red strips 
showed below the ends of his wristbands. At a distance 
you would have said the Judge was wearing coral bracelets. 
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**You Was Polite to Me and Decent to Me. 





The sunlight that had streamed in all afternoon through 
the two windows began to fade, and little shadows that 
stayed hidden through the day crawled under the door 
from the hall beyond and crept like timorous mice across 
the planking, ready to dart back the moment the gas was 
lit. The Judge strained to reach an especially itchy spot 
between his shoulder blades and addressed words to Jeff 
Poindexter, colored, his body servant and house boy. 

“They ain’t so very purty to look at—red flannels 
ain’t,”’ said the Judge. ‘‘But, Jeff, I’ve noticed this—they 
certainly are mighty lively company till you git used to 
?em. I never am the least bit lonely fur the first few days 
after I put on my heavy underwear.” 

There was no answer from Jeff except a deep, soft 
breath. Heslept. Ata customary hour he had come with 
Mittie May, the white mare, and the buggy to take Judge 
Priest home to supper, and had found the Judge engaged 
beyond his normal quitting time. That, however, had not 
discommoded Jeff. He always knew what to do with his 
spare moments. He leaned now against a bookrack, with 
his elbow on the top shelf, napping lightly. Jeff preferred 
to sleep lying down or sitting down, but he could sleep 
upon his feet too—and frequently did. 

Having, by brisk scratching movements, assuaged the 
irritation between his shoulder blades, the Judge picked 
up his pen and shoved it across a sheet of legal cap that 
already was half covered with his fine, close writing. He 
never dictated his decisions, but always wrote them out 
by hand. The pen nib traveled along steadily for awhile. 
Eventually words in a typewritten petition that rested on 
the desk at his left caught the Judge’s eye. 

“Huh!” he grunted, and read the quoted phrase, ‘‘‘ True 
Believers’ Afro-American Church of Zion, sometimes 
called ’”? Without turning his head he again hailed 
his slumbering servitor: “Jeff, why do you-all call that 
there little meetin’ house down by the river Possum 
Trot?” 

Jeff roused and grunted, shaking his head clear of the 
lingering dregs of drowsiness. ‘ 

“Suh?” he inquired. ‘‘Wuz you speakin’ to me, Jedge?”’ 

“Yes, lwas. What’s the reason amongst your people fur 
callin’ that little church down on the river front Possum 
Trot?” 

Jeff chuckled an evasive chuckle before he made answer. 
For all the close relations that existed between him and his 
indulgent employer, Jeff had no intention of revealing any 
of the secrets of the highly secretive breed of humans to 
which he belonged. His is a race which, upon the surface 
of things, seems to invite the ridicule of an outer and a 
higher world, yet dreads that same ridicule above all 
things. Show me the white man who claims to know inti- 
mately the workings of his black servant’s mind, who 
professes to be able to tell anything of any negro’s lodge 
affiliations or social habits or private affairs, and I will 
show you a born liar. 





I Ain’t Ever Goin’ to Forgit It’’ 


Iimvin S. Cobb 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


Mightily well Jeff understood the 
how and the why and the where- 
fore of the derisive hate borne by 
the more orthodox creeds among 
his people for the strange new sect 
known as the True Believers. He 
could have traced out step by step, 
with circumstantial detail, the 
progress of the internal feud within 
the despised congregation that led 
to the upspringing of rival sets of 
claimants to the church property, 
and to the litigation that had thrown 
the whole tangled business into the 
courts for final adjudication. But 
except in company of his own choos- 
ing and his own color, wild horses 
could not have drawn that knowl- 
edge from Jeff, although it would 
have pained him to think any white 
person who had a claim upon his 
friendship suspected him of con- 
cealment of any detail whatsoever. 

“‘He-he,’”’ chuckled Jeff. “I 
reckin that’s jes’ nigger foolishness. 
Me, I don’ know no reason why 
they sh’d call a church by no sech 
aname as that. I ain’t never had 
no truck wid ’em ole True Belieyv- 
ers, myse’f. I knows some calls 
7em the Do-Righters, and some 
calls ’em the Possum Trotters.” 
His tone subtly altered to one of 
innocent bewilderment: ‘“ Whut 
you doin’, Jedge, pesterin’ yo’se’f 
wid sech low-down trash as them 
darkies is?” 

Further discussion of the affairs of the strange faith 
that was divided against itself might have ensued but 
that an interruption came. Steps sounded in the long hall- 
way that split the lower floor of the old courthouse length- 
wise, and at a door—not Judge Priest’s own door but the 
door of the closed circuit-court chamber adjoining—a 
knocking sounded, at first gently, then louder and more 
insistent. 

“See who ’tis out yonder, Jeff,’’ bade Judge Priest. 
“And if it’s anybody wantin’ to see me I ain’t got time 
to see ’em unless it’s somethin’ important. I want to 
finish up this job before we go on home.” 

He bent to his task again. But a sudden draft of air 
whisked certain loose sheets off his desk, carrying them 
toward the fireplace, and he swung about to find a woman 
in his doorway. 

She was a big, upstanding woman, overfleshed and over- 
dressed, and upon her face she bore the sign of her profes- 
sion as plainly and indubitably as though it had been 
branded there in scarlet letters. 

The old man’s eyes narrowed as he recognized her. But 
up he got on the instant and bowed before her. No being 
created in the image of a woman ever had reason to com- 
plain that in her presence Judge Priest forgot his manners. 

“Howdy do, ma’am,” he said ceremoniously. “ Will you 
walk in? I’m sort of busy jest at present.” 

“That’s what your nigger boy told me, outside,” she 
said; ‘‘but I came right on in anyway.” 

‘“‘Ah-hah, so I observe,” stated Judge Priest dryly, but 
none the less politely; ‘‘mout I enquire the purpose of 
this here call?” 

“Yes, sir; I’m a-goin’ to tell you what brought me here 
without wastin’ any more words than I can help,” said 
the woman. ‘‘No, thank you, Judge,” she went on as he 
motioned her toward a seat; ‘‘I guess I can say what 
I’ve got to say, standin’ up. But you set down, please, 
Judge.” 

She advanced to the side of his desk as he settled back 
in his chair, and rested one broad hand flat upon the desk 
top. Three or four heavy, bejeweled bracelets that were 
on her arm slipped down her gloved wrist with a clinking 
sound. 

Her voice was coarsened and flat; it was more like a 
man’s voice thana woman’s, and she spoke with a masculine 
directness. 

“There was a girl died at my house early this mornin’,” 
she told him. ‘‘She died about a quarter past four o’clock. 
She had something like pneumonia. She hadn’t been sick 
but two days; she wasn’t very strong to start with any- 
how. Viola St. Claire was the name she went by here. I 
don’t know what her real name was—she never told any- 
body what it was. She wasn’t much of a hand to talk 
about herself. She must have been nice people though, 
because she was always nice and ladylike, no matter what 
happened. From what I gathered off and on, she came 
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here from some little town down near Memphis. I cer- 
tainly liked that girl. She’s been with me nearly ten 
months. She wasn’t more than nineteen years old. 

“Well, all day yestiddy she was out of her head with a 
high fever. But just before she died she come to and her 
mind cleared up. The doctor was gone—old Doctor Lake. 
He’d done all he could for her and he left for his home 
about midnight, leavin’ word that he was to be called if 
there was any change. Only there wasn’t time to call him; 
it all came so sudden. 

“T was settin’ by her when she opened her eyes and 
whispered, sort of gaspin’, and called me by my name. 
Well, you could ’a’ knocked me down with a feather. From 
the time she started sinkin’ nobody thought she’d ever get 
her senses back. She called me, and I leaned over her and 
asked her what it was she wanted, and she told me. She 
knew she was dyin’. She told me she’d been raised right, 
which I knew already without her tellin’ me, and she said 
she’d been a Christian girl before she made her big mis- 
take. And she told me she wanted to be buried like a 
Christian, from a regular church, with a ser- 
mon and flowers and music and all that. She 
made me promise that I’d see it was done just 
that way. She made me put my hand in her 
hand and promise her. She shut her eyes then, 
like she was satisfied, and in a minute or two 
after that she died, still holdin’ on tight to my 
hand. There wasn’t nobody else there—just 
me and her—and it was about a quarter past 
four o’clock in the mornin’.” 

“Well, ma’am, I’m very sorry for that poor 
child. I am so,” said Judge Priest, and his 
tone showed he meant it; “‘yit still I don’t 
understand your purpose in comin’ to me, 
without you need money to bury her.” His 
hand went toward his flank, where he kept 
his wallet. 

“Keep your hand out of your pocket, 
please, sir,” said the woman. “I aint callin’ 
on anybody for help in a money way. That’s 
all been attended to. I telephoned the under- 
taker the first thing this mornin’. 

“‘Tt’s something else I wanted to speak with 
you about. Well, I didn’t hardly wait to git 
my breakfast down before I started off to 
keep my word to Viola. And I’ve been on the constant go 
ever since. I’verid miles on the street cars, and I’ve walked 
afoot until the bottoms of my feet both feel like boils right 
this minute, tryin’ to find somebody that was fitten to 
preach a sermon over that dead girl. 

“First I made the rounds of the preachers of all the big 
churches. Doctor Cavendar was my first choice; from 
what I’ve heard said about him he’s a mighty good man. 
But he ain’t in town. His wife told me he’d gone off to 
district conference, whatever that is. So then I went to 
all the others, one by one. I even went ’way up on Ala- 
bama Street—to that there little mission church in the old 
Acme skatin’ rink. The old man that runs the mission— 
I forget his name—he does a heap of work among poor 
people and down-and-out people, and I guess he might’ve 
said yes, only he’s right bad off himself. He’s sick in bed.” 

She laughed mirthlessly. 

“Oh, I went to everywhere, went to all of ’em. There 
was one or two acted like they was afraid I might soil their 
clothes if I got too close to’em. They kept me standin’ in 
the doors of their studies so as they could talk back to me 
from a safe distance. Some of the others, though, asked 
me inside and treated me decent. But they every last one 
of ’em said no.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that not a single minister in 
this whole city is willing to hold a service over that dead 
girl?” Judge Priest shrilled at her with vehement aston- 
ishment—and something else—in his voice. 

“No, no, not that,” the woman made haste to explain. 
“There wasn’t a single one of ’em but said he’d come to 
my house and conduct the exercises. They was all willin’ 
enough to go to the grave too. But you see that wouldn’t 
do. I explained to ’em, until I almost lost my voice, that 
it had to be a funeral in a regular church, with flowers and 
music and all. That poor girl got it into her mind some- 
how, I think, that she’d have a better chance in the next 
world if she went out of this one like a Christian should 
ought to go. I explained all that to ’em, and from explain- 
in’ I took to arguin’ with ’em, and then to pleadin’ and 
beggin’. I bemeaned myself before them preachers. I was 
actually ready to go down on my knees before ’em. 

“Oh, I told ’em the full circumstances. I told ’em I just 
had to keep my promise. I’m afraid not to keep it. I’ve 
lived my own life in my own way and I guess I’ve got a lot 
of things to answer for. I ain’t worryin’ about that— 
now. But you don’t dare to break a promise that’s made 
to the dyin’. They come back and ha’nt you. I’ve always 
heard that and I know it’s true. 

“One after another I told those preachers just exactly 
how it was, but still they all said no. Every one of ’em 
said his board of deacons or elders or trustees, or somethin’ 
like that, wouldn’t stand for openin’ up their church for 
Viola. I always thought a preacher could run his church 
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to suit himself, but from what I’ve heard to-day I know 
now he takes his orders from somebody else. So finally, 
when I was about to give up, I thought about you and 
I come here as straight as I could walk.” 


“But, ma’am,”’ he said, “I’m not a regular church mem- 


ber myself. I reckin I oughter be, but I ain’t. And I still 
fail to understand why you should think I could serve you, 
though I don’t mind tellin’ you I’d be mighty glad to ef 
I could.” 

“T’'ll tell you why. I never spoke to you but once before 
in my life, but I made up my mind then what kind of a man 
you was. Maybe youdon’t remember it, Judge, 
but two years ago this comin’ December that 


there Law and Order League fixed up to run me i} 
out of thistown. They didn’t succeed, but they 4 fi 
did have me indicted by the grand jury, and I i 


come up before you 
and pleaded guilty— 
they had the evidence 
on me all right. 
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“She Made Me Put My Hand in Her Hand and Promise Her’? 


You fined me, you fined me the limit, and I guess if I hadn’t 
’a’ had the money to pay the fine I’d’a’ gone to jail. Butthe 
main point with me was that you treated me like a lady. 

“T know what I am good and well, but I don’t like to 
have somebody always throwin’ it up to me. I’ve got 
feelin’s the same as anybody else has. You made that 
little deputy sheriff quit shovin’ me round and you called 
me Mizzis Glore to my face, right out in court. I’ve been 
Old Mallie Glore to everybody in this town so long I’d 
mighty near forgot I ever had a handle on my name, until 
you reminded me of it. You was polite to me and decent 
to me, and you acted like you was sorry to see a white 
woman fetched up in court, even if you didn’t say it right 
out. I ain’t forgot that. I ain’t ever goin’ to forgit it. 
And awhile ago, when I was all beat out and discouraged, 
I said to myself that if there was one man left in this town 
who could maybe help me to keep my promise to that dead 
girl, Judge William Pitman Priest was the man. That’s 
why I’m here.” 

“Tm sorry, ma’am, sorry fur you and sorry fur that 
dead child,” said Judge Priest slowly. ‘‘I wish I could help 
you. I wish I knew how to advise you. But I reckin those 
gentlemen were right in what they said to you to-day. I 
reckin probably their elders would object to them openin’ 
up their churches, under the circumstances. And I’m 
mightily afraid I ain’t got any influence I could bring to 
bear in any quarter. Did you go to Father Minor? He’s 
a good friend of mine; we was soldiers together in the 
war—him and me. Mebbe 4 

“T thought of him,” said the woman hopelessly; “but 
you see, Judge, Viola didn’t belong to his church. She was 
raised a Protestant—she told me so. I guess he couldn’t 
do nothin’.” 

“‘ Ah-hah, I see,”’ said the Judge, and in his perplexity 
he bent his head and rubbed his broad expanse of pink 
bald brow fretfully, as though to stimulate thought within 
by friction without. His left hand fell into the litter of 
documents upon his desk. Absently his fingers shuffled 
them back and forth under his eyes. He straightened 
himself alertly. 

“Was it stated—was it specified that a preacher must 
hold the funeral service over that dead girl?’”’ he inquired. 

The woman caught eagerly at the inflection that had 
come into his voice. 

“No, sir,”’ she answered; ‘‘all she said was that it must 
be in a church and with some flowers and some music. But 
I never heard of anybody preaching a regular sermon 
without it was a regular preacher. Did you ever, Judge?” 
Doubt and renewed disappointment battered at her just- 
born hopes. 

“T reckin mebbe there have been extryordinary occa- 
sions where an amateur stepped in and done the best he 
could,” said the Judge. ‘“‘Mebbe some folks here on earth 
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couldn’t excuse such presumption as that, but I reckin 
they’d understand how it was up yonder above.” 

He stood up, facing her, and spoke as one making a 
solemn promise: 

““Ma’am, you needn’t worry yourself any longer. You 
kin go on back to your home. That dead child is goin’ to 
have whut she asked for. I give you my word on it.” 

She strove to put a question, but he kept on: 

“T ain’t prepared to give you the full details yit. You 
see I don’t know myself jest exactly what they’ll be. But 
inside of an hour from now I'll be seein’ Jansen and he’ll 
notify you in regards to the hour and the 
place and the rest of it. Kin you rest satisfied 
with that?” 

She nodded, trying to utter words and not 
succeeding. Emotion shook her gross shape 
until the big gold bracelets on her arms jangled 
together. ‘ 

“So, ef you’ll kindly excuse me, I’ve got 
quite a number of things to do betwixt now 
and suppertime. I kind of figger I’m goin’ to 
be right busy. 

“‘Jeff,’’ bade his master, “I want you to 
show this lady the way out—it’s black as pitch 
in that there hall. And, Jeff, listen here! 
When you’ve done that I want you to go and 
find the sheriff fur me. Ef he’s left his office— 
and I s’pose he has by now—you go on out to 
his house, or wherever he is, and find him and 
tell him I want to see him here right away.” 

He swung his ponderous old body about and 
bowed with a homely courtesy: 

“And now I bid you good night, ma’am.”’ 

At the cross sill of the door she halted: 

“‘Judge—about gittin’ somebody to carry 
the coffin in and out—did you think about 
that? She was such a little thing—she won’t 
be very heavy—but still, at that, I don’t 
know anybody—any men—that would be 
willin’? ——” 

““Ma’am,”’ said Judge Priest gravely, “‘ef I 
was you I wouldn’t worry about who the pall- 
bearers will be. I reckin the Lord will pro- 
vide. I’ve took notice that He always does 
provide ef you’ll only meet Him halfway.” 

For a fact the Judge was a busy man during the hour 
which followed upon all this, the hour between twilight 
and night. Over the telephone he first called up Mr. M. 
Jansen, our leading undertaker; indeed at that time our 
only one, excusing the colored undertaker on Locust Street. 
He had converse at length with Mr. Jansen. Then he 
called up Doctor Lake, a most dependable person in sick- 
ness, and when you were in good health too. Then last of 
all he called up a certain widow who lived in those days, 
Mrs. Matilda Weeks by name; and this lady was what is 
commonly called a character. In her case the title was 
just and justified. Of character she had more than almost 
anybody I ever knew. 

Mrs. Weeks didn’t observe precedents. She made them. 
She cared so little for following after public opinion that 
public opinion usually followed after her—when it had 
recovered from the shock and reorganized itself. There 
were two sides to her tongue: for some a sharp and acid 


_ side, and then again for some a sweet and a gentle side— 


and mainly these last were the weak and the erring and the 
shiftless, those underfoot and trodden down. Moving 
through this life in a calm, deliberative, determined way, 
always along paths of her making and her choosing, obey- 
ing only the beck of her own mind, doing good where she 
might, with a perfect disregard for what the truly good 
might think about it, Mrs. Weeks was daily guilty of acts 
that scandalized all proper people. But the improper 
ones worshiped the ground her feet touched as she walked. 
She was much like that disciple of Joppa named Tabitha, 
which by interpretation is called Dorcas, of whom it is 
written that she was full of good works and almsdeeds 
which she did. Yes, you might safely call Mrs. Weeks 
a character. 

With her, back and forth across the telephone wire, 
Judge Priest had extended speech. Then he hung up the 
receiver and went home alone to a late and badly burnt 
supper. Aunt Dilsey Turner, the titular goddess of his 
kitchen, was a queen cook among cooks, but she could 
keep victuals hot without scorching them for just so long 
and no longer. She took pains to say as much, standing 
in the dining-room door with her knuckles on her hips. 
But the Judge didn’t pay much attention to Aunt Dilsey’s 
vigorous remarks. He had other things on his mind. 

Down our way this present generation has seen a good 
many conspicuous and prominent funerals. Until very 
recently we rather specialized in funerals. Before moving 
pictures sprang up so numerously funerals provided deco- 
rous and melancholy divertisement for many whose lives, 
otherwise, were rather aridly devoid of sources of inex- 
pensive excitement. Among us were persons—old Mrs. 
Whitridge was a typical example—who hadn’t missed a 
funeral of any consequence for years and years back. Let 
someone else provide the remains, and they would assemble 
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in such number as to furnish a gathering, satisfying in its 
size and solemn in its impressiveness. They took the run 
of funerals as they came. But there were some funerals 
which, having taken place, stood forth in the public 
estimation forever after as events to be remembered. 
They were mortuary milestones on the highway of com- 
munity life. 

For instance, those who were of suitable age to attend 
it are never going to forget the burial that the town gave 
lazy, loud-mouthed Lute Montjoy, he being the negro fire- 
man on the ferryboat who jumped into the river that 
time, aiming to save the small child of a Hungarian immi- 
grant family bound for somewhere up in the Cumberland 
on the steamer Goldenrod. The baby ran across the boiler 
deck and went overboard, and the mother screamed, and 
Lute saw what had happened and he jumped. He was a 
good swimmer all right, and in half a dozen strokes he 
reached the strangling mite in the water; but then the cur- 
rent caught him—the June rise was on—and sucked him 
downstream into the narrow, swirling place between the 
steamboat’s hull and the outside of the upper wharf boat, 
and he went under and stayed under. 

Next morning when the dragnets caught and brought 
him up, one of his stiffened black arms still encircled the 
body of the white child, in a grip that could hardly be 
loosened. White and black, everybody turned out to bury 
Lute Montjoy. In the services at the church two of the 
leading clergymen assisted, turn and turn about; and at 
the graveside Colonel Horatio Farrell, dean of the local 
bar and the champion orator of seven counties, delivered 
an hour-long oration, calling Lute by such names as Lute, 
lying there cased in mahogany with silver trimmings, had 
never heard applied to him while he lived. Popular sub- 
scription provided the fund that paid for the stone to mark 
his grave and to perpetuate the memory of his deed. You 
can sce the shaft to this day. It rises white and high 
among the trees in Elm Grove Cemetery, and the word 
“Hero” is cut deep in its marble face. 

Then there was the funeral of old Mr. Simon Leatheritt, 
mightiest among local financiers. That, indeed, was a 
funeral to be cherished in the cranial memory casket of any 
person so favored by fortune as to have been present; a 
funeral that was felt to be a credit alike to deceased and to 
bereaved; a funeral that by its grandeur would surely have 
impressed the late and, in a manner of speaking, lamented 
Leatheritt, even though its cost would have panged him; 
in short, an epoch-making and an era-breeding funeral. 

In the course of a long married career this was the 
widow’s first opportunity to cut loose and spend money 
without having to account for it by dollar, by dime and by 
cent to a higher authority, and she certainly did cut loose, 
sparing absolutely no pains in the effort to do her recent 
husband honor. At a cost calculated as running into three 
figures for that one item alone, she imported the prize male 
tenor of a St. Louis cathedral choir to enrich the proceed- 
ings with his glowing measures. This person, who was a 
person with eyes too large for a man and a mouth too small, 
rendered Abide With Me in a fashion so magnificent that 
the words were entirely indistinguishable and could not be 
followed on account of the genius’ fashion of singing them. 

By express, floral offerings came from as far away as 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Birmingham, Alabama. One crea- 
tion, sent on from a far distance, which displayed a stuffed 
white dove hovering, with the aid of wires, in the arc of a 
green trellis above a bank of white tuberoses, attracted 
much favorable comment. A subdued murmur of admira- 
tion, traveling onward from pew to pew, followed after it 
as the design was borne up the center aisle to the chancel 
rail. As for broken columns, and flower pillows with 
appropriately regretful remarks let into them in purple 
immortelle letterings, and gates ajar—why, they were 
evident in a profusion almost past individual recording. 

When the officiating minister, reading the burial service, 
got as far as “‘ Dust to dust,”’ Ashby Corwin, who sat at the 
back of the church, bent over 
and whispered in the ear of his 
nearest neighbor: ‘‘Talk about 
your ruling passions! If that’s 
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Mrs. Matilda Weeks’ Finger Ends Fell With Gentleness 
Upon the Warped Keys 


not old Uncle Sime all over—still grabbing for the dust!” 
As a rule, repetition of this sally about town was greeted 
with the deep hush of silent reproof. Our dead money- 
monarch’s memory was draped with the sanctity of wealth. 
Besides, Ash Corwin, as many promptly took pains to point 
out, was a person of no consequence whatsoever, financial 
or otherwise. Mrs. Whitridge’s viewpoint, as voiced by her 
in the months that followed, was the commoner one. This 
is Mrs. Whitridge speaking: 

“I’ve been going to funerals steady ever since I was a 
child. I presume I’ve helped comfort more berefts by my 
presence and seen more dear departeds fittin’ly laid away 
than any person in this whole city. But if you’re asking 
me, I must say Mr. Leatheritt’s was the most fashionable 
funeral I ever saw, or ever hope to see. Everything that 
lavishness could do was done there, and all in such lovely 
taste too! Why, it had style written all over it, especially 
the internment.” 

Oh, we’ve had funerals and funerals down our way. But 
the funeral that took place on an October day that I have 
in mind will still be talked about long after Banker 
Leatheritt and the estate he reluctantly left behind him are 
but dim recollections. It came as a surprise to most people, 
for in the daily papers of that morning no customary black- 
bordered announcement had appeared. Others had heard 
of it by word of mouth. In dubious quarters, and in some 
quarters not quite so dubious, the news had traveled, 
although details in advance of the event were only to be 
guessed at. Anyhow, the reading and talking public knew 
this much: That a girl, calling herself Viola St. Claire and 
aged nineteen, had died. It was an accepted fact, naturally, 
that even the likes of her must be laid away after some 
fashion or other. If she were put under ground by stealth, 
clandestinely as it were, so much the better for the atmos- 
phere of civic morality. That I am sure would have been 
disclosed as the opinion of a majority, had there been 
inquiry among those who were presumed to have and who 
admitted they had the best interests of the community at 
heart. 

So you see a great many people were entirely unprepared 
against the coming of the pitiably short procession that 
at eleven o’clock, or thereabout, turned out of the little 
street running down back of the freight depot into Franklin 
Street, which was one of our main thorough- 
fares. First came the hearse, drawn by Mr. 
Jansen’s pair of dappled white horses and 
driven by Mr. Jansen himself, he wearing his 
official high hat and the span having black 
plumes in their head stalls, thus betokening 
a burial ceremony of the top cost. Likewise 
the hearse was Mr. Jansen’s best hearse—not 
his third best, nor yet his second best, but the 
splendid crystal-walled one that he ordered 
in the Eastern market after the relict of Banker 
Leatheritt settled the bill incurred on account 
of an outlay previously described. 

The coffin, showing through the glass sides, 
was of white cloth and it looked very small, 
almost like a coffin for a child. However, 
it may have looked so because there was little 


of its shape to be seen. It was covered and piled and 
banked up with flowers, and these flowers, strange to say, 
were not done into shapes of gates aswing; nor into shafts 
with their tops gone; nor into flat, stiff pillows of waxy- 
white tuberoses, pale and cold as the faces of the dead. 
These were such flowers as, in our kindly climate, grew 
out of doors until well on into November: late roses and 
early chrysanthemums, marigolds and gladioluses, and 
such. They lay there loosely, with their stems upon them, 
just as Mrs. Weeks had sheared them, denuding every 
plant and shrub and bush that grew in her garden, so a 
girl whom Mrs. Weeks had never seen might go to her 
grave with an abundance of blossoms about her. 

Behind the hearse came a closed coach. We used to call 
them coaches when they figured in funerals, carriages when 
used for lodge turnouts, and plain hacks when they met the 
trains and boats. In the coach rode four women. The 
world at large had a way of calling them painted women; 
but this day their faces were not painted nor were they 
garishly clad. For the time they were merely women—no 
painted women nor fallen women—but just women. 

And that was nearly all, but not quite. At one side of 
the hearse, opposite the slowly turning front wheels, trudged 
Judge Priest, carrying in the crook of one bent arm a book. 
It wouldn’t be a law book, for they commonly are large 
books, bound in buff leather, and this book was small and 
flat and black in color. On the other side of the hearse, 
with head very erect and eyes fixed straight ahead and 
Sunday’s best coat buttoned tightly about his sparse frame, 
walked another old man, Doctor Lake. 

And that was all. At least that was all at first. But 
as the procession—if you could call it that—swung into 
Franklin Street it passed by The Blue Jug Saloon and 
Short Order Restaurant. In the doorway here lounged 
Perry Broadus, who drank. The night before had been a 
hard night upon Perry Broadus, whose nights always were 
hard, and it promised to be a hard day. He shivered at 
the touch of the clear, crisp air upon his flushed cheek and 
slanted for support against a handy doorpost of the Blue 
Jug. The hearse turned the corner, and he stared at it a 
moment and understood. He straightened his slouched 
shoulders, and the fog left his eyes and the fumes of staling 
alcohol quit his brain. He pulled off his hat, twisted his 
wreck of a necktie straight with a hand that shook and, 
cold sober, he ran out and caught step behind Judge Priest. 
Referring to pallbearers, Judge Priest had said the Lord 
would provide. But Perry Broadus provided himself. 

I forget now who the next volunteer was, but I think 
possibly it was Sergeant Jimmy Bagby. Without waiting 
to analyze the emotions that possessed him in the first 
instant of realization, the sergeant went hurrying into the 
road to fall in, and never thereafter had cause to rue his 
impulse, his one regret being that he had no warning, else 
he would have slipped on his old, gray uniform coat that he 
reserved for high occasions. I know that Mr. Napoleon 
B. Crump, who was active in church and charities, broke 
away from two ladies who were discussing parish affairs with 
him upon the sidewalk in front of his wholesale grocery, 
and with never a word of apology to them slipped into 
line, with Doctor Lake for his file leader. A moment later, 
hearing footfalls at his back, Mr. Crump looked over his 
shoulder. Beck Giltner, a man whom Mr. Crump had 
twice tried to have driven out of town and whom he yet 
hoped to see driven out of town, was following, two paces 
behind him. 

I know that Mr. Joe Plumm came, shirtsleeved, out of 
his cooper shop and sought a place with the others. I know 
that Major Fairleigh, who had been standing idly at the front 
window of his law office, emerged therefrom in such haste 
he forgot to bring his hat with him. Almost immediately 

(Continued on Page 57) 





The Old Judge Made No Explanation for His 
Presence Before Them 





OU should imag- 
ine a large plain, 
but not anempty 


plain, nor a plain en- 
tirely without hills. 
There are a few hills, 
including at least one 
very fine eminence— 
an agreeable old town 
on the top—with ex- 
cellent views of the 
expanse. The expanse 
is considerably diversi- 
fied. Inthe first place, 
it is very well wooded; 
in the second place, it 
is very well cultivated; 
and in the third place, 
it is by no means unin- 
habited. Villages 
abound in it, and small 
market towns are not 
far off each other. 
These places are con- 
nected by plenty of 
roads, often paved, 
and canals, and by quite an average mileage 
of railways. See the plain from above, and the 
chief effect is one of trees. The rounded tops 
of trees everywhere obscure the view, and out 
of them church towers stick up; other architecture is only 
glimpsed. The general tints are green and gray, and the sky 
as arule is gray to match. Finally the difference between 
Northern France and Southern Belgium is marked only by 
the language of shop and café signs; in most respects the 
two sections of the front resemble each other with ex- 
traordinary exactitude. 

The British occupation, for it is an occupation, marked, 
of course, by high and impressive cordiality, is at once 
superficially striking and subtly profound. 

“What do you call your dog?” I asked a ragamuffin 
who was playing with a nice little terrier in a village street 
where we all ate an al fresco meal of jam sandwiches with a 
motor car for a buffet. 

He answered shyly, but with pride: 

“Tommy.” 

The whole countryside is crisscrossed with field-telegraph 
and telephone wires. Still more spectacular, everywhere 
there are traffic directions in English. And these directions 
are very large and very curt. ‘‘ Motor lorries dead slow!”’ 
you see in immense characters in the midst of the foreign 
scene. And at all the awkward street corners in the towns 
a British soldier directs the traffic, with a good imitation 
of a British policeman in the Strand. 

Not merely in the towns but in many and many a rural 
road you come across a rival of the Strand. For the traffic 
is tremendous, and it is almost all mechanical transport. 
You cannot go far without encountering not one or two 
but dozens and scores of motor lorries, which after the 
leviathan manner of motor lorries occupy as much of the 
road as they can. When a string of these gets mixed up 
with motor cars, a few dispatch riders on motor cycles, a 
peasant’s cart and a company on the march, the result 
easily surpasses Piccadilly Circus just before the curtains 
are rising in West-End theaters. Blocks may and do occur 
at any moment. Out of a peaceful rustic solitude you may 
run round a curve straight into a block. The motor lorries 
constitute the difficulty, not always because they are a size 
too large for the country, but sometimes because of the 
human nature of Tommies. 
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Encountering Not One or Two but Dozens and Scores of Motor Lorries 


The Brains of the Army 


A Ba rule is that on each motor lorry two Tommies shall 
ride in front and one behind. The solitary one behind 
is cut off from. mankind, and accordingly his gregarious 
instinct not infrequently makes him nip on to the front 
seat in search of companionship. When he is established 
there impatient traffic in the rear may screech and roar in 
vain for a pathway; nothing is so deaf as a motor lorry. 
The situation has no disadvantage for the trio in front of 
the motor lorry until a staff officer’s car happens to be 
inconvenienced. Then when the staff officer does get level 
there is a short, sharp scene, a dead silence, and the offender 
creeps back, a stricken sinner, to his proper post. 

The encumbered and busy roads, and the towns crammed 
with vehicles and vibrating with military activity, pro- 
duce upon you such an overwhelming impression of a 
vast and complex organization that your thought rushes 
instantly to the supreme controller of that organization, 
the man ultimately responsible for all of it. He does not 
make himself invisible. It becomes known that he will see 
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you at a certain hour. You arrive a few minutes before 
that hour. The building is spacious, and its Gallic aspect 
is intensified by the pure Anglo-Saxonism of its terrific 
inhabitants. In a large outer office you are presented to 
the various brains of the Expeditionary Force, all members 
of the General Staff, famous names among them, celeb- 
rities, specialists, illustrious with long renown. They walk 
in and out, they sit smoking and chatting, as if none of 
them was anybody in particular. And as a fact, you find it 
a little difficult to appreciate them at their lawful worth, 
because you are aware that in the next room, behind those 
double doors, is he at whose nod the greatest among them 
tremble. 

“The Commander-in-Chief will see you.” 

You go forward, and I defy you not to be daunted. 

The inner chamber has been a drawing-room. It still is 
partially a drawing-room. The silk panels on the walls 
have remained, and in one corner a grand piano lingers. 
In the middle is a plain table bearing a map on a huge 
scale. There he is, the legendary figure. You at last have 
proof that he exists. He comes toward the door to meet 
you. A thickset man, not tall, with small hands and feet, 
and finger nails full of character. He has a short white 
mustache and very light-colored eyes set in a ruddy com- 
plexion. His chin is noticeable. He is not a bit dandiacal. 
He speaks quietly and grimly and reflectively. He is a 
preoccupied man. He walks a little to and fro, pausing 
between his short, sparse sentences. When he talks of the 
Germans he has a way of settling his head and neck, with a 
slight, defiant shake, well between his shoulders. I have 
seen the gesture in experienced boxers or men of business 
when openly or implicitly challenged. It is just as if he 
had said: “Wait abit! I shall get even with that lot—and 
let no one imagine the contrary!’’ From the personality of 
the man there emanates all the time a pugnacious and fierce 
doggedness. 

After he has formally welcomed you into the meshes 
of his intimidating organization and made a few general 
observations, he says in a new tone: ‘‘ Well ” And you 
depart. And as you pass out of the building the thought in 
your mind is: 

“‘T have seen him!” 

After the Commander-in-Chief there are two other out- 
standing and separately existing notabilities in connection 
with the General Staff. One is the Quartermaster-General, 
who superintends the supply of all material, and the other 
is the Adjutant-General, who superintends the supply of 
men. With the latter is that formidable instrument of 
authority, the Grand Provost Marshal, who superintends 
behavior and has the power of life and death. Each of 
these has his staff, and each is housed similarly to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Then each army—for there is more 
than one army functioning as a distinct entity—each army 
has its commander with his staff. And each corps of each 
army has its commander with his staff. And each division 
of each corps of each army has its commander with his 
staff. Each brigade of each division of each corps of each 
army has its commander with his staff; but, though I met 
several brigadier-generals, I never saw one at his head- 
quarters with his staff. I somehow could not penetrate 
lower than the entity of a division. I lunched, had tea and 
dined at the headquarters of various of these staffs, with a 
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general as host. They 
were all admirably 
housed, and their out- 
ward circumstances 
showed a marked sim- 
ilarity. The most 
memorable thing about 
them was their unend- 
ing industry. 

“You have a beauti- 
ful garden,” I said to 
one general. a 

“Yes,” he said. “TI 
have never been into 
ms 

He told me that he 
rose at six and went to 
bed at midnight. 

As soon as coffee is 
over after dinner, and 
before cigars are over, 
the general will say: 

“Tdon’t wish to seem 
inhospitable, but a 

And a few minutes 
later you may see a 
large lighted limousine moving off into the 
night, bearing staff officers to their offices for 
the evening séance of work, which ends at 
twelve o’clock or thereabout. 

The complexity and volume of work which goes on at 
even a divisional headquarters having dominion over 
about twenty thousand full-grown males may be imagined. 
That the bulk of such work is of a business nature, includ- 
ing much tiresome routine, is certain. Of the strictly mili- 
tary labors of headquarters, that which most agreeably 
strikes the civilian is the photography and the map work. 
I saw thousands of maps. I gathered that a map existed 
showing every day’s operations of each independent unit. 
I certainly inspected thick files of maps, all showing the 
same square of country under different military conditions 
at different dates. And I learned that special maps were 
regularly circulated among all field officers. 





Hearty Food and Plenty of It 


Alene aéroplane photographs of German positions were 
innumerable and marvelous; really fine things. The 
chain of them appeared to be complete. These photo- 
graphs show practically every hole made by a British shell. 
It is not possible that the German can equal the British or 
the French headquarters in the matter of photographs of the 
enemy’s positions, because the German airman is too sel- 
dom in a situation to take photographs. Often in my excur- 
sions along the British and French fronts I saw the beautiful 
and thrilling spectacle of an Allied aéroplane over the 
German lines with German shrapnel flashing and puffing all 
round it—the cost of not hitting an aéroplane is no trifle; 
but I never even saw one German aéroplane during the 
time. 

The fitting-out and repairing sheds of the Royal Flying 
Corps were superb and complete constructions, at once 
practical and very elegant. I visited them in the midst of a 
storm. The equipment was prodigious; the output was 
prodigious; the organization was scientific; and the staff 
was both congenial and impressive. When one sees these 
bird cages full of birds and comprehends the spirit of flight, 
one is less surprised at the unimaginable feats which are 
daily performed over there in the sky northward and east- 
ward. Isaw aman who flew over Ghent twice a week with 
the regularity of a train. He had never been seriously hit. 
These airmen have a curious physical advantage. The 
noise of their own engine, it is said, prevents them from 
hearing the explosions of the shrapnel aimed at them. 

The British soldier in France and Flanders is not a self- 
supporting body. He needs support, and a deal of support. 
I once saw his day’s rations set forth on a tray, and it 
seemed to me that I could not have consumed them in a 
week of good appetite. The round of meat approaches 
extravagance, and it is flanked by plenteous bacon, jam. 
cheese and bread. In addition there are vegetables, tea, 
sugar, salt and condiments, with occasional butter, and 
once a week come two ounces of tobacco and a box of 
matches for each ounce. But the formidable item is the 
‘meat, which would easily make the basis of a dinner for 
a family consisting of husband, wife and three children. 
And then the British soldier wants more than food: he 
wants, for instance, fuel, letters and cleanliness; he wants 
clothing and all the innumerable instruments and imple- 
ments of war. He wants regularly and all the time. § 

Hence you have to imagine wide, steady streams of all 
manner of things converging upon Northern France, not 
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only from Britain but from round about the globe. The 
force of an imperative demand draws them powerfully in, 
night and day, as a magnet might. It is impossible to 
trace exactly either the direction or the separate constitu- 
ents of these great streams of necessities. But it is possible 
to catch them, or at any rate one of them, at the most 
interesting point of its course, the point at which the 
stream, made up of many converging streams, divides 
suddenly and becomes many streams again. 

That point is the rail-head. 

Now a military rail-head is just an ordinary average 
little railway station with a spacious yard. There is noth- 
ing superficially romantic about it. It does not even mark 
the end of a line of railway. I have in mind one which 
served as the headquarters of a divisional supply column. 
The organism served just one division out of the very many 
divisions in France and Flanders. It was under the com- 
mand of a major. This major, though of course in khaki 
and employing the same language and general code as a 
regimental major, was not a bit like a regimental major. 
He was no more like a regimental major than I am myself. 
He had a different mentality, outlook, preoccupation. He 
was a man in business. He received orders—I use the 
word in the business sense—from the brigades of the divi- 
sion, and those orders, ever varying, had to be executed 
and delivered within thirty-six hours. Quite probably he 
had never seen a trench; I should be neither surprised nor 
pained to learn that he could hit a haystack with a revolver 
only by throwing the revolver at the haystack. 


Filling Orders for the Trenches 


IS subordinates resembled him. Strategy, artillery 

mathematics, the dash of infantry charges—these 
matters were not a bit in their line. Nevertheless, when 
you read in a dispatch that during a prolonged action sup- 
plies went regularly up to the front under heavy fire, you 
may guess that fortitude and courage are considerably in 
their line. These officers think about their arriving trains 
and about emptying them quickly; and they think about 
their motor lorries and the condition thereof; and they pass 
their lives in checking lists and in giving receipts for things 
and taking receipts for things. Their honor may be ina 
receipt. And all this is the very basis of war. 

My major handled everything required for his division 
except water and ammunition. He would have a train full 
of multifarious provender and another train full of mis- 
cellanies—from field guns to field kitchens—with letters 
from wives and sweethearts in between. And all these 
things came to him up the line of railway out of the sea 
simply because he asked for them and was ready to give 
a receipt for them. He was not concerned with the magic 
underlying their appearance at his little rail-head; he 
cared only about the train’s being on time and the lorries’ 
being in first-class running order. He sprayed out in benefi- 
cent streams from his rail-head seventy-five tons of stuff 
every day, of which twenty-five tons were food. Every day 
he sent out two hundred and eighty bags of postal matter 
to the men beyond. He had fifty-nine motor lorries alto- 
gether, of which two were for the post, four for ordnance, 
two were workshops and two stores for workshops. The 
polish on the metallic portions of these lorries was uncanny. 
You might lift the bonnet and see the bright parts of the 
engine glittering like the brass of a yacht. Dandyism of the 
army service corps! 

An important part of the organism of the rail-head is 
the railway construction section train. Lines may have to 
be doubled. The railway construction section train doubles 
them; it will make new railways at the rate of several 
miles a day. It is self-contained, being simultaneously a 
depot, a workshop and a barracks. 

Driving along a road you are liable to see rough signs 
nailed to trees, with such words on them as “Forage,” 
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“‘Groceries,’”’ ‘‘Meat,” “Bread,” etc. Wait a little, and 
you may watch the divisional supply at a further stage. 
A stream of motor lorries—one of the streams sprayed out 
from the rail-head—will halt at those trees and unload, 
and the stuff which they unload will disappear like a dream 
and an illusion. One moment the meat and the bread and 
all the succulences are there by the roadside, each by its 
proper tree, and the next they are gone, spirited away to 
camps and billets and trenches. Proceed farther, and you 
may have the luck to see the mutton which was frozen in 
New Zealand sizzling in an earth oven in a field christened 
by the soldiers with some such name as Hampstead Heath. 
The roasted mutton is a very fine and a very appetizing 
sight. But what quantities of it! And what an antique, 
extravagant way of cooking! 

As regards the nonedible supplies, the engineer’s park 
adjoining the rail-head will stir your imagination. The 
park is a series of huge sheds. You can see a million sand- 
bags in stock—enough for a few days! Every device in 
connection with mining—to describe them might be indis- 
creet; it would assuredly be too lengthy. Artesian-well 
perforators. Acetylene-gas installations. Telephones such 
as certainly you have never seen. And helmets such as 
certainly you have never seen. The latest thing in barbed 
wire. Indeed everything that a soldier in full work can 
require, except ammunition. 

The ammunition train in process of being unloaded is a 
fearsome affair. You may see all conceivable ammunition, 
from rifle cartridges to a shell whose weight is liable to 
break through the floors of lorries, all on one train; and 
not merely ammunition but a thousand pyrotechnical and 
other devices and varied bombs. An officer unscrews a cap 
on a metal contraption and throws it down, and it begins to 
fizz away in the most disconcert- 
ing manner. And you feel that 
all these shells, all these other 
devices, are simply straining to 
go off. They are like things se- 
cretly and terribly alive, waiting 
the tiny gesture that will set 
them free. Officers, handling de- 
struction with the nonchalance 
of a woman handling a hat, may 
say what they like—the ammu- 
nition train is to my mind an 
unsafe neighbor. And the 
thought of all the sheer brain- 
power that has gone to the in- 
vention and perfecting of those 
impulsive and explosive ma- 
chines causes you to wonder 
whether you yourself possess a 
brain at all. 

You can find everything in 
the British lines except the army. 
The same is to be said of the 
French lines; but the indiscov- 
erability of the British Army is 
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relatively much more striking by reason of the greater 
richness and complexity of the British auxiliary services, 
which appear to dominate the whole land. You see 
soldiers—you see soldiers everywhere; but the immense 
majority of them are obviously engaged in attending to the 
material needs of other soldiers, which other soldiers, the 
fighters, you do not see, or see only in tiny detachments or 
in single units. 

Thus I went a very long walk, up such hills and down 
such dales as the country can show, tramping with a gen- 
eral through exhausting communication trenches, in order 
to discover two soldiers, an officer and his man; and even 
they were not actual fighters. The officer lived in a dugout 
with a very fine telescope for sole companion. I was told 
that none but the general commanding had the right to 
take me to that dugout. It contained the officer’s bed, the 
day’s newspapers, the telescope, a few oddments hung 
on pegs pushed into the earthen walls, and, of equal impor- 
tance with the telescope, atelephone. Occasionally the tele- 
phone faintly buzzed and a very faint, indistinguishable 
murmur came out of it. But the orderly ignored this 
symptom, explaining that it meant only that somebody 
else was talking to somebody else. I had the impression of 
a mysterious underground life going on all round me. 


At the School for Bomb:-Throwers 


HE officer’s telescopic business was to keep an eye on 

a particular section of the German front, and report 
everything. Thesection of front comprised sundry features 
extremely well known by reputation to British newspaper 
readers. I must say that the reality of them was disap- 
pointing. The inevitable thought was: ‘Is it possible that 
so much killing has been done for such trifling specks of 
earth?” The officer made clear all details to us; he described 
minutely the habits of the Germans as he knew them. But 
about his own habits not a word was said. He was not a 
human being, he was an observer, eternally spying through 
a small slit in the wall of the dugout. What he thought 
about when he was not observing, whether his bed was 
hard, how he got his meals, whether he was bored, whether 
his letters came regularly, what his moods were, what was 
his real opinion of that dugout as a regular home—these 
very interesting matters were not even approached by us. 
He was a short, mild officer with a quiet voice. Still, after 
we had shaken hands on parting, the general, who had gone 
first, turned his bent head under the concealing leafage and 
nodded and smiled with a quite particular cordial friendli- 
ness. ‘‘Good afternoon,” said the general to the officer, and 
the warm tone of his voice said: ‘‘You know, don’t you, 
how much I appreciate you?” It was a transient revela- 
tion. As, swallowed up in trenches, we trudged away from 
the lonely officer, the general, resuming his ordinary 
worldly tone, began to talk about London music halls, and 
Wish Wynne and other artistes. 

Then on another occasion I actually saw at least twenty 
fighting men! They were not fighting, but they were pre- 
tending, under dangerous conditions, to fight. They had 
to practice the bombing of a German trench—with real 
bombs. The young officer in charge explained to us the 
different kinds of bombs. ‘‘It’s all quite safe,” he said 
casually, “until I take this pin out.” And he took the pin 
out! We saw the little procession of men that were to do 
the bombing. There were two throwers, one server and 
two men behind carrying the box of bombs. We saw the 
trench with its traverses, and we were shown just how it 
would be bombed, traverse by traverse. We saw also a 
crater which was to be bombed and stormed. And that was 
about all we did see. The rest was chiefly hearing, because 
we had to take shelter behind such slight eminences as a 
piece of ordinary waste ground can offer. Common way- 
farers were kept out of harm by sentries. We were instructed 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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great war will react on the domestic commerce of 

the world nations. Our trade has increased so that 
the balance in favor of the United States will be a full billion 
dollars for 1915. Yes—but that is foreign trade! What 
about the reaction of the war on manufactures and farming 
and mining and banking? Foreign trade reacts chiefly on 
the big fellows—on the big banks and the big textile people 
and the big smelters and the big steel plants and the big 
motor concerns and the big powder people. 

Though the benefits ripple all down the line, like Carlyle’s 
pebble, which sent a wave clear round the world, and 
though it has been proved that labor reaps two-thirds of all 
manufacturing returns, most of the big billion-dollar bal- 
ance consists of payment direct for purveying to war. 
When the war ceases, how about it? Will there be a back- 
kick or a slump? Will there be any permanent reaction 
touching everybody, little fellows and big fellows—a vil- 
lage knitting mill as well as Pittsburgh’s big steel plant? 

When Alva swept his Spanish cohorts over the revolting 
and uncrushable Netherlands he could never guess that he 
was laying the foundations for England’s future greatness 
as a manufacturing country. Yet he was. The dispersed 
weavers, driven from home, found refuge in England; and 
skilled craftsmen set going what grew into England’s 
great textile industries in wool and cotton and hatting— 
made from beaver—and fur dyeing and leather work and 
tanneries. 

Unless I misread history, it was the same dispersion that 
sent watch and clock makers and metal workers to Switzer- 
land. The countries that offered a home to the homeless 
reaped a harvest of yearly wealth from the industries those 
skilled workers built up. 

You will note that one of the first things Germany did 
on conquering Belgium was to issue an edict forbidding 
skilled workmen to leave the country. 


I | E IS a mighty wise prophet who can guess how the 


Things We Used to Buy From Germany 


AF ANY similar reaction from the great war coming to 
American commerce and industry? 

Run your eye over the field: The United States has 
been dependent on Germany for dyes. 

We have sent our cotton to France and Belgium to have 
it manufactured into finest lace and lingerie. 

American raw furs have been sent to Germany and 
London for treatment, whether plucking or dyeing. You 
will notice that the great fur sales this year—in London, in 
Leipsic, in Nijni-Novgorod—auction sales in England, fur 
fairs in Germany and Russia—have either been postponed 
or ended in total failure. 

Of late years the world has become dependent on Ger- 
many for a certain part of the great supplies of farm 
fertilizer. 

Germany’s excellence in laboratory work easily placed 
her at the forefront of the world in the manufacture of 
chemicals used in industry and in medical supplies. The 
United States was largely dependent on Germany for these. 

In the supply of armaments, machinery, tools and im- 
plements, Germany has been the greatest competitor in 
the world markets that the United States has had. Cer- 
tain types of engines for marine work used to be imported 
from Germany. 

As to cotton and metal products, England and Germany 
have bought over seventy-five per cent of America’s raw 
output; and in the case of cotton they have shipped back 
that output in manufactured form. That is wherefthe 
profits of re-exports come. London’s re-exports for a 
year exceed all the value of Uncle Sam’s wheat exports 
for a year. Liverpool’s re-exports exceed all Canada’s 
wheat exports. 

Only a year ago American wool growers and dairymen 
were trembling in their boots over tariff reductions that 
would result in a flood of Australian competition. 
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As to ships and shipping, while England carried from 
fifty-four to sixty per cent of Uncle Sam’s commerce, 
Germany carried easily from twenty-five to thirty-five per 
cent. Between them, England and Germany had the seas 
of the world mapped out in zones and pools, from which 
American competition was rigidly excluded. 

Above all, the United States was dependent on London 
and Paris and Berlin for international exchange. This 
meant more than the small percentage charged for bankers’ 
exchange. Where the money markets of the world center, 
there trade centers, to flow out again to all parts of the 
globe. There the world’s middleman takes toll of world 
commerce before reselling to the markets of all lands. 
Liverpool dominated cotton and wheat; the Netherlands, 
tobacco; Germany, dyes and metal work and toys and 
scientific machinery; and Liverpool, London and Ham- 
burg exercised sway more despotic than a buccaneer over 
the shipping of the world. If an American ship intruded 
on the pools it had its throat neatly and promptly cut_by 
the competition of “the fighting fleet,” kept to cut rates 
against competitors. 

Uncle Sam’s emblem has been the eagle. It is notorious 
that a bird can use his wings a great deal better than 
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his legs. The eagle had been flying so high and screaming 
about independence so long that it had pretty nearly lost 
the use of its legs. Uncle Sam was utterly dependent— 
hopelessly dependent—on Europe for the manufacture 
of three-quarters of his own products into high-priced 
finished form. 

How is the war going to leave all this? Is it going to 
teach the country to use its own legs? The Netherlands 
never regained their ascendancy in textile industries after 
Alva drove the workers to England. England gained the 
ascendancy and kept it. How about Uncle Sam? Is he 
going to do these things he has been allowing other nations 
to do for him—and is he going to keep on doing them after 
the war is over, and his old rivals come back into the arena 
with the most frightful competition trade has ever known? 

The answer to the question touches pretty nearly every 
side of daily life. It touches dyes and photo films, and 
watch crystals and pottery, and silk and linen and lace, 
and underwear, and fine metal work and heavy machinery, 
and cotton and cambric, and print paper, and ships and 
motors, and leather and chemicals, and drugs and shoes, 
and sugars and rubber and fertilizer, and—stretch out 
your hand—pretty nearly everything you wear and a good 
proportion of everything you have in your house. 

In other words, is Uncle Sam going to leara to use his 
own legs—industrially? 

Dyes are, perhaps, one of the best examples of Uncle 
Sam’s dependence on outsiders. Soon after the war began 
it was noticed that a great many ladies suddenly developed 
white hair, and a great many gentlemen with bare shiny 
polls as suddenly developed an iron-gray tinge to their 
close-cropped mustaches. 


The King-Pin of Textile Manufacture 


Ne Miss Innocence may have regarded this as symbolic 
of some mysterious sorrow; but the wags and the 
wits grinned and whispered: ‘Never say dye!” But the 
dyes affected more than the old beaus and the old-young 
belles. They touched all the manufactures of cotton, silk, 
wool, linen, jute, paints, varnishes, ink, leather, paper, 
feathers, artificial flowers, hats, felt, soaps, printed matter, 
motors, carriages and dress goods. 

The Department of Commerce says dyes cost only one 
per cent of the value of a manufactured article; but the 
point is—that one per cent is a king-pin. 

Our grandmothers used vegetable dyes; but vegetable 
dyes are not always fast colors. They fadein sunshine and 
runstreaks in rain; and they are confined to not more than 
a dozen shades. Since the use of coal-tar colors became 
general more than a thousand distinct tints have been 
used in manufactures, and these can be combined in almost 
countless shades of a beauty to rival Nature. It is as 
though the sunlight that was absorbed into the vegetation 
of the coal beds a billion years or so ago escaped through 
distillation of coal-tar products in the colors of the rainbow 
or the sunset. 

At all events, mineral dyes have almost universally taken 
the place of vegetable dyes; and the dyes of the world 
come from Germany. Coke represents seventy-two per 
cent of coal; gas, twenty-two per cent; tar, six per cent; 
tar for dyes, three per cent. 

In the United States less than one thousand people are 
employed in dye works; and these works get their three 
hundred intermediates or dye products from Germany. 
These intermediates are from the crude coal-tar products— 
benzol, carbolic acid, naphthalene, and some one hundred 
and fifty compounds. America buys her intermediates 
from Germany. A ton of intermediate, costing one thou- 
sand dollars, treated by five dollars’ worth of chemicals, 
becomes a dye. Holding the intermediates, Germany holds 
the key to the dye situation. Switzerland sells dyes; but 
Switzerland, too, depends on Germany for the coal-tar 
intermediates. 
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Germany’s dye works are the closest kind of a combine. 
The same scientific staffs, the same technical craftsmen 
and the same financial directors hold Germany’s dye 
industry in an inner ring which controls the dye works of 
the world. How is Uncle Sam going to learn to stand on 
his own legs as to dyes? 

First of all, there is a return to vegetable dyes. The 
Department of Agriculture and such specialists as the direc- 
tors of the Botanical Gardens are studying out the cul- 
ture of the dye plants and the use of dyes from black 
oak and osage orange. Manufacturers of benzol and coal- 
tar crude products are adding tc their plants ovens or 
retorts for tar distillation in the intermediates needed for 
dyes. Big coke works all over the country, from Pitts- 
burgh and Alabama out to the Rockies, have specialists 
busy studying the possibilities of dyes as a by-product. 
By-products that were burned as waste a year ago are 
being tested out for dye intermediates. Of coke by- 
products, one hundred million dollars’ worth a year has 
been allowed to go to waste in the United States. This is 
enough to dye the whole world. This waste will now stop. 
Only one fear restrains enterprise. Germany must be 
glutted with unsold dyes. What if, when the big American 
plants get under way, the war stops and these German 
dyes are dumped on the American market to break prices? 
These are among the fortunes of war in industry and the 
risk must be taken. 

Meantime the trade is paying two dollars and twenty- 
five cents for blacks that ordinarily cost twenty-two cents 
a pound. A Carolina hosiery mill has just paid eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars for five hundred pounds 
of dye that usually costs eighty-five dollars. One big dye 
plant in Buffalo is spending more than three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in adding to its works; and one of the big coke 
plants in Pittsburgh is secretly trying out coal-tar dye prod- 
ucts. It is an expensive time’to try them out, for these 
coal-tar products are also used in explosives, and they have 
gone up five hundred per cent in value—which is the price 
Uncle Sam pays for becoming too dependent on other 
people. An attempt has been made to bring in crude-tar 
intermediates from Switzerland; but Germany is no fool 
in trade. So long as England prohibits neutral countries 
reéxporting cotton to Germany, Germany prohibits neu- 
tral countries reéxporting intermediates for dyes. In the 
Orient little Japan is working out the same problem—how 
to become independent of Germany’s monopoly of dyes. 

No country spends more on furs and gets poorer value 
than the United States. Yet, with the exception of Russia, 
America produces the finest furs in the world. America 
gets poor value in furs because she sends them abroad to be 
treated. There again Germany’s technical knowledge of 
dye brings her enormous trade. The auctions of furs in 
London and the fur fairs or bazaars held in Leipsic and 
Nijni-Novgorod bring buyers from every quarter of the 
globe. The dressed furs are sent back to America and 
command fabulous prices. 


Markets We Should Never Lose 


F THE Trade Commission wants to help Uncle Sam stand 
on his own feet as to furs it could do nothing better 
than study out and inaugurate such auctions and bazaars 
as have made Hudson’s Bay House and Leipsic famous. 
Canada has begun Persian lamb fur farms from stock im- 
’ ported from the high plateaus of Persia. Miles of high, dry 


pasture land in the upper meadows of the southwestern , 


Rockies—in Arizona and New Mexico and Colorado and 
Utah and California—would afford an ideal stamping 
ground for such fur farms for Uncle Sam; but that sort of 
work for a commission is not so spectacular as “‘trust 
busting’”’; so we may, perhaps, still go on buying dyed Per- 
sian lamb from London and Leipsic. 

It has been told how this country imports millions of 
dollars’ worth of fine laces manufactured from American 
cotton in France and Belgium. The war has destroyed 
almost totally the lace industry in both countries; and 
early in the winter New York cotton operators sent abroad 
for the lace machinery and skilled hands and set up the 
plants on this side. American lace from American cotton 
is past the experimental stage. These laces will be on 
the market this fall, though not pushed too aggressively 
as ‘‘American”’ until the market has acquired the habit 
of using American-made laces. This industry is bound to 
grow; for there is no glut of lace in Europe. The lace 
country has been almost entirely destroyed. 

One of the biggest surprises Uncle Sam has had has been 
in chemicals and medical supplies. Since the war broke 
out Uncle Sam has paid through his nose for the privilege 
of growing a crop of hair or wearing a peg leg. The basic 
drugs for hair tonics have gone up from one hundred to 
five hundred per cent. What with lack of dyes and lack of 
hair tonics, poor old Uncle Sam’s shiny pate will be covered 
with sackcloth and ashes; and if you add to that fact the 


sorrowful condition that he has not learned to stand on his 
own legs as to drugs, and that he cannot buy any peg legs, 
he is surely in a bad way; but time will dissolve these 
sorrows all right. Burbank and other scientists are at 
work on drug plants. The Department of Agriculture is 
pushing out its bulletins; and altogether Uncle Sam’s 
drug business and medical shipments have pretty nearly 
kept the battlefields of Europe in stock. 

Chemical shipments from the United States to the end 
of May had increased twenty million dollars. Prices for 
medical acids have increased three hundred per cent since 
Christmas, and some are off the market entirely. Russian 
cantharides brought one dollar and ninety cents a pound 
in 1914. It commands four dollars and fifty cents to-day. 
Carbolie acid, the standard disinfectant of every stable 
and hospital, has jumped from twelve cents a pound to one 
dollar and fifty cents; and so one could go down the scale 
of the old, standard, homely drugs, and the price is still 
going up. The same fear restrains capital here as in the 
case of dyes—fear of a glutted, ““dumped’”’ market when 
war stops. This is another ready-made constructive job 
for the Trade Commission. 

The fact that Germany controlled the world’s potash 
cost the American farmer this year from two to six dollars 
a ton advance in prices. On fertilizer Uncle Sam is very 
quietly doing two or three things: The Chilian nitrate 
business, which was paralyzed when the war broke out, 
is beginning to move in American ships to American ports 
instead of in German ships to German ports. It is brought 
up in the American-Hawaiian ships to Hampton Roads in 
less than two weeks. Experiments have been going on for 
a series of years to develop fertilizer from the kelp beds of 
the Pacific. The dried kelp contains potash and nitrogen. 
In the past the United States has depended on Germany 
for potash; but the kelp beds are a cheap source of 
fertilizer; and they are now being used to manufacture 
fertilizer—the value being given at from $3 to $5 a ton. 

It is estimated that they could yield enough to supply 
all the fertilizer needed annually for the farms of the 
United States; but man is a stagnant animal in the adop- 
tion of anything new. If the Government threatened to 
give a monopoly of the kelp beds to Standard Oil or the 
Steel Trust the whole world would rush in with a howl of 
protest—and a shovel. If the war lasts this fertilizer will 
doubtless come into use. 

When one comes tosupplies of harness, wagons, machines, 
tools, locomotives, cars and motors—the possibilities are 
bewildering. So late as 1900 Uncle Sam had to import his 
best motors from Europe. Since 1914 he has sent more 
than sixty-seven million dollars’ worth of motors to 
Europe; and it is inconceivable that such a great advan- 
tage in trade could ever be lost. Europe has learned the 
superiority of “‘American make.’”’ We not only cater to 
all the luxurious tastes that the French car supplies, but 
when it comes to everyday utility, and low cost for the 
average man of moderate means, the American car is 
without a rival. Hitherto the big motor, sewing-machine, 
implement and tool companies of America have had to 
fight for a place in European markets. Hand labor was 
cheaper in Russia and the Balkans—say, in the wheat 
fields, where men worked for forty or sixty cents a day 
and women for twenty or thirty cents—than machine 
labor; but the American-made machine has demonstrated 
its usefulness and cheapness in the war; and the place 
won is not likely to be lost. 
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Take the matter of steel products—bridge structures, 
rails, cars, locomotives. For war purposes up to August, 
1915, more than five hundred million dollars’ worth of steel 
products went to Europe from the United States. These 
consisted of everything, from barbed wire and monkey 
wrenches and wagon bolts to locomotives, and girders for 
bridges, and thousands of miles of rails. The orders to 
one locomotive company totaled one hundred million 
dollars for purely railroad purposes. Other orders for 
railroad purposes total thirty-three million dollars. Elec- 
trical supplies to the value of not less than one hundred 
million dollars went from American works. 

When the war stops, will not these orders suddenly stop? 
Orders for munitions will—yes; but did it ever strike you 
that when you used a certain car, if you broke a piece of 
the machinery you sent to its agents for the repairs? The 
same of tools, agricultural implements, wagons, tractor 
engines, locomotives, bridge girders. 

When the war is over it is hardly conceivable that the 
place won in the European market will be lost by Amer- 
ican exporters. In the sixteen years preceding the war 
England’s steel exports increased sixty-six per cent; 
Germany’s, six hundred; the United States’, five hundred. 
Since the war began Uncle Sam’s steel has pretty nearly 
preémpted the foreign market. After the war whole 
territories will have to rebuild railroads, bridges, cities, 
factories. Will Uncle Sam lose the position he has won? 
If he does he will do what he has never done before. If he 
loses he will deserve to lose. 


Foreign Demand for Aluminum, Oil and Coal 


NE of the interesting things concerning metal products 

is aluminum. Did you ever think how much of a march- 
ing army’skit consists of aluminum, the most usable and the 
lightest of all metals? Frying pans, kettles, pots, drinking 
cups, in some cases water bottles, are of aluminum. 
Aluminum used to be twelve dollars a pound. Before the 
war it was between twenty-two and thirty-two cents a 
pound. The cheapening of the metal and its universal use 
arise from an invention by a young American scientist 
who devised a form of electric decomposition. Enormous 
aluminum plants produce the metal at Niagara, at Massena, 
and at Shawenegan Falls, in Canada. 

It is a good thing Secretary Daniels has secured Edison 
for the American Navy Board, for some of the most valu- 
able inventions in explosives and aniline dyes have been 
perfected in the Edison laboratories during the war; and 
foreign governments have besieged Edison for the use of 
those inventions. 

When you come to the products of the soil—cotton, 
metals, grain, coal, livestock— Uncle Sam has good steady 
legs indeed. He literally fed half of Europe last year, his 
food shipments totaling seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars to buyers of 1915; and if European miners strike 
the chances are he will stoke the ships of the world in coal 
and petroleum. Three barrels of oil worth seventy-five 
cents do the work of a ton of coal worth six dollars. His 
petroleum products are supplying the submarines of the 
warring nations and many of the battleships; and, of late, 
his coal has begun to supplant British coal in Italy and 
South America. Flour mills in the United States have 
almost doubled their output since the opening of the war. 
The packers are so hard pressed with orders for the armies 
that they have put special steamship lines in commission 
to buy up Argentina beef and hides. 

When the tariff was lowered on butter from six to two 
and a half cents a great outcry was raised about Australian 
products flooding the American market. Instead of 
Australian products flooding America, Uncle Sam is now 
shipping butter to Australia. From July, 1914, to the end 
of June, 1915, California alone shipped more than one 
million dollars’ worth of butter to Australia. Belgium 
formerly was one of the countries whose competition in 
dairy products was feared. Belgium has lost one million 
five hundred thousand dairy cows in the war. One does 
not need to guess that dairy exports from the United States 
will jump. 

Granted that wheat and metal and dairy products and 
stock are showing increasing momentum of exports, is not 
cotton the great exception? Has not the war dealt cotton 
a knock-out blow in price? It was eleven cents plus before 
war was declared and it dropped back to six cents by 
October—a loss of five cents a pound, or twenty-five dollars 
a bale, or four hundred million dollars on the crop of 1914. 
And now, with a twelve-million-bale crop coming on the 
market—just when England’s blockade shuts off the 
hungry markets of Germany and Austria—will the cotton 
growers not continue to suffer detriment from the war? 
Cotton commands thirty cents in Germany and Austria. 
Why not strike at England by declaring that if England cuts 
off the Austrian and German markets for American cotton 
the United States will cut off American cotton to England? 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Ranch are 
administered by 
its owner, Mrs. 
Lysander John Pettengill, 
through a score or so of 
hired experts. As a trout- 
fishing guest of the castle 
I found the retainers of 
this excellent feudalism 
interesting enough and 
generally explicable. But 
standing out among them, 
both as a spectacle and by 
reason of his peculiar ac- 
tivities, isashrunken little 
man whom I would hear 
addressed asJimmie Time. 
He alone piqued as well as 
interested. There was a 
tang to all the surmises 
he prompted in me. 

I have said he is aman; 
but wait! The years have 
had him, have scoured and 
rasped and withered him; 
yet his face is curiously 
but the face of a boy, his 
eyes but the fresh, inquir- 

ing, hurt eyes of a boy who has been. mis- 
used by years threescore. Time has basely 
done all but age him. So much for the 
wastrel as Nature has left him. But Art 
has furthered the piquant values of him as 
a spectacle. 

In dress, speech and demeanor Jimmie 
seems to be of the West, Western—of the 
old, bad West of informal vendetta, when 

a man’s increase of years might lie squarely on his quick- 
ness in the “‘draw’’; when he went abundantly armed by 
day and slept lightly at night—trigger fingers instinc- 
tively crooked. Of course such days have very definitely 
passed; wherefore the engaging puzzle of certain survivals 
in Jimmie Time—for I found him still a two-gun man. He 
wore them rather consciously sagging from his lean hips— 
almost pompously, it seemed. Nor did he appear properly 
unconscious of his remaining attire—of the broad-brimmed 
hat, its band of rattlesnake skin; of the fringed buckskin 
shirt, opening gallantly across his pinched throat; of his 
corduroy trousers, fittingly bedraggled; of his beautiful 
beaded moccasins. 

He was perfect in detail—and yet he at once struck me as 
being too acutely aware of himself. Could this suspicion 
ensue, I wondered, from the circumstance that the light 
duties he discharged in and about the Arrowhead Ranch 
house were of a semi-domestic character; from a marked 
incongruity in the sight of him, full panoplied for homicide, 
bearing armfuls of wood to the house; or, with his wicked 
hat pulled desperately over a scowling brow, and still with 
his flaunt of weapons, engaging a sinkful of soiled dishes in 
the kitchen under the eyes of a mere unarmed Chinaman 
who sat by and smoked an easy cigarette at him, scornful 
of firearms? 

There were times, to be sure, when Jimmie’s behavior 
was in nice accord with his dreadful appearance—as when 
I chanced to observe him late the second afternoon of my 
arrival. Solitary in front of the bunkhouse, he rapidly 
drew and snapped his side arms at an imaginary foe some 
paces in front of him. They would be simultaneously with- 
drawn from their holsters, fired from the hip and replaced, 
the performer snarling viciously the while. The weapons 
were unloaded, but I inferred that the foe crumpled each 
time. 

Then the old man varied the drama, vastly increasing 
the advantage of the foe and the peril of his own emergency 
by turning a careless back on the scene. The carelessness 
was only seeming. Swiftly he wheeled, and even as he did 
so twin volleys came from the hip. It was spirited—the 
weapons seemed to smoke; the smile of the marksman was 
evil and masterly. Beyond all question the foe had crum- 
pled again, despite his tremendous advantage of approach. 

I drew gently near before the arms were again holstered 
and permitted the full exposure of my admiration for this 
readiness of retort under difficulties. The puissant one 
looked up at me with suspicion, hostile yet embarrassed. 
I stood admiring ingenuously, stubborn in my fascination. 
Slowly I won him. The coldness in his bright little eyes 
warmed to awkward but friendly apology. 

“‘A gun fighter lets hisself git stiff,’ he winningly began; 
“then, first thing he knows, some fine day—crack! Like 
that! All his own fault, too, ’cause he ain’t kep’ in trim.” 
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He jauntily twirled one of the heavy revolvers on a fore- 
finger. ‘‘Not me, though, pard! Keep m’self up and 
comin’, you bet! Ketch me not ready to fan the old forty- 
four! I guess not! Some has thought they could. Oh, 
yes; plenty has thought they could. Crack! Like that!” 
He wheeled, this time fatally intercepting the foe as he 
treacherously crept round a corner of the bunkhouse. 
“Buryin’ ground for you, mister! That’s all—buryin’ 
ground!” 

The desperado replaced one of the weapons and patted 
the other with a grisly affection. In the excess of my 
admiration I made bold to reach for it. He relinquished it 
to me with a mother’s yearning. And all too legible in the 
polished butt of the thing were notches! Nine sinister 
notches I counted—not fresh notches, but emphatic, elo- 
quent, chilling. I thrust the bloody record back on its 
gladdened owner. 

“Never think it to look at me?” said he as our eyes hung 
above that grim bit of bookkeeping. 

““Never!’’ I warmly admitted. 

““Me—I always been one of them quiet, mild-mannered 
ones that you wouldn’t think butter would melt in their 
mouth—jest up to a certain point. Lots of ’em fooled that 
way about me—jest up to a certain point, mind you—then, 
crack! Buryin’ ground—that’s all! Never go huntin’ 
trouble—understand? But when it’s put on me—say!”’ 

He lovingly replaced the weapon—with its mortuary 
statistics—doffed the broad-brimmed hat with its snake- 
skin garniture, and placed a forefinger athwart an area of 
his shining scalp which is said by a certain pseudo-science 
to shield several of man’s more spiritual attributes. The 
finger traced an ancient but still evil-looking scar. 

“One creased me there,”’ he confessed—‘“‘a depity mar- 
shal—that time they had a reward out for me, dead or 
alive.” 

I was for details. 

““What did you do?”’ 

Jimmie Time stayed laconic. 

“Left him there—that’s all!” 

It was arid, yet somehow informing. It conveyed to me 
that a marshal had been cleverly put to needing a new 
deputy. 

“Burying ground?” I guessed. 

“That’s all!”” He laughed venomously—a short, dry, 
restrained laugh. ‘‘They give me a nickname,” said he. 
“They called me Little Sure Shot. No wonder they did! 
Ho! I should think they would of called me something 
like that.’ He lifted his voice. “‘Hey! Boogles!” 

I had been conscious of a stooping figure in the adjacent 
vegetable garden. It now became erect, a figure of no 
distinction—short, rounded, decked in carelessly worn 
garments of no elegance. It slouched inquiringly toward 
us between rows of sprouted corn. Then I saw that the 
head surmounting it was a noble head. It was uncovered, 
burnished toa half circle of grayish fringe; but it was shaped 
in the grand manner and well borne, and the full face of it 
was beautified by features of a very Roman perfection. It 
was the face of a judge of the Supreme Court or the face 
of an ideal senator. His large grave eyes bathed us in 
a friendly regard; his full lips of an orator parted with 
leisurely and promising unc- 
tion. I awaited courtly 
phrases, richly rounded 
periods. 

“A regular hell-cat— 
what he is!” 

Thus vocalized the able 
lips. Jimmie Time glowed 
modestly. 

“Show him how I can 
shoot,”’ said he. 

The amazing Boogles 
waddled—yet with dig- 
nity—to a point ten paces 
distant, drew a coin from 
the pocket of his dingy over- 
alls, and spun it to the blue 
of heaven. Ere it fell the 
deadly weapon bore swiftly 
on it and snapped. 

“Crackil? sai daume 
marksman grimly. 

His assistant recovered 
the coin, scrutinized it 
closely, rubbed a fat thumb 
over its supposedly dented 
surface and again spun it. 
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The desperado had turned his back. He drew as 
he wheeled and again I was given to understand 
that his aim had been faultless. 

“Good Little Sure Shot!’’ declaimed Boogles 
fulsomely. 

“Hold it in your hand oncet,”’ directed Little Sure Shot. 
The intrepid assistant gallantly extended the half dollar at 
arm’s length between thumb and finger and averted his 
statesman’s face with practiced apprehension. ‘‘Crack!” 
said Little Sure Shot, and the coinseemed to be struck from 
the unscathed hand. ‘Only nicked the aidge of it,” said 
he, genially deprecating. “I don’t like to take no chancet 
with the lad’s mitt.” 

It had indeed been a pretty display of sharpshooting— 
and noiseless. 

“Had me nervous, you bet, first time he tried that,” 
called Boogles. ‘‘Didn’t know his work then. Thought 
sure he’d wing me.”’ 

Jimmie Time loftily ejected imaginary shells from his 
trusty firearm and seemed to expel smoke from its delicate 
interior. Boogles waddled his approach. 

“Any time they back Little Sure Shot up against the 
wall they want to duck,” said he warmly. “He has ’em 
hard to find in about a minute. Tell him about that fresh 
depity marshal, Jimmie.” 

“T already did,’’ said Jimmie. 

“Ain’t he the hell-cat?’”? demanded Boogles, mopping 
a brow that Daniel Webster would have observed with 
instant and perhaps envious respect. 

“T been a holy terror in my time, all right, all right!” 
admitted the hero. “Never think it to look at me though. 
One o’ the deceivin’ kind till I’m put upon; then—good 
night!” 

“Jest like that!”” murmured Boogles. 

“Buryin’ ground—that’s all.’”’ The lips of the bad man 
shut grimly on this. 

“Say,’’ demanded Boogles, ‘‘on the level, ain’t he the 
real Peruvian doughnuts? Don’t he jest make ’em all hunt 
their ——” The tribute was unfinished. 

“You ol’ Jim! You ol’ Jim Time!” Shrilly this came 
from Lew Wee, Chinese cook of the Arrowhead, framed in 
the kitchen doorway of the ranch house. He brandished a 
scornful and commanding dish towel at the bad man, who 
instantly and almost cravenly cowered under the distant 
assault. The garment of his old bad past fell from him, 
leaving him as one exposed in the market place to the 
scornful towels of Chinamen. ‘You run, ol’ Jim Time! 
How you think catch ’um din’ not have wood?” 

“Now I was jest goin’ to,”” mumbled Jimmie Time; and 
he amazingly slunk from the scene of his late triumphs 
toward the open front of a woodhouse. 

His insulter turned back to 
the kitchen with a final af- 
fronting flourish of the towel. 
The whisper of Boogles came 
hoarsely to me: ‘“‘Some of 
these days Little Sure Shot’ll 
put a dose o’ cold lead through 
that Chink’s heart.” 

“Ts he really dangerous?” 
I demanded. 
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“Dangerous!” Boogles choked warmly on this. “Let 
me tell you, that old boy is the real Peruvian doughnuts, 
and no mistake! Some day there won’t be so many Chinks 
round thisdump. No, sir-ee! That little cutthroat’ll have 
another notch in his gun.” 

The situation did indeed seem to brim with the cheer- 
‘fullest promise; yet something told me that Little Sure 
Shot was too good, too perfect. Something warned me 
that he suffered delusions of grandeur—that he fell, in fact, 
somewhat short of being the real doughnuts, either of a 
Peruvian or any other valued sort. 

Nor had many hours passed ere it befell emphatically 
-evenso. There had been the evening meal, followed by an 
hour or so of the always 
pleasing and often in- 
structive talk of my 
hostess, Mrs. Lysander 
John Pettengill, who has 
largely known life for 
sixty years and found it 
entertaining and good. 
And we had parted at 
an early nine, both tired 
from the work and the 
play that had respec- 
tively engaged us the 
day long. 

My candle had just 
been extinguished when 
three closely fired shots 
cracked the vast still- 
ness of the night. En- 
sued vocal explosions 
of a curdling shrillness 
from the back of the 
house. One instantly 
_ knew them to be indig- 
_ nant and Chinese. Cau- 
casian earsgathered this 
much. I looked from an 
open window as the im- 
passioned cries came 
nearer. The lucent 
moon of the mountains 
- flooded that side of the 
house, and starkly into 
its light from round the 
nearest corner struggled 
Lew Wee, the China- 
man. He shone reful- 
gent, being yet in the 
_ white or full-dress uni- 
form of his calling. 

In one hand he held 
the best gun of Jimmie 
Time; in the other— 
there seemed to be a 
well-gripped connection with the slack of a buckskin 
shirt—writhed the alleged real doughnuts of a possibly 
Peruvian character. The captor looked aloft and remained 
vocal, waving the gun, waving Jimmie Time, playing them 
together as cymbals, never loosening them. It was fine. 
It filled the eye and appeased the deepest longings of theear. 

Then from a neighboring window projected the heroic 
head and shoulders of my hostess, and theré boomed into 
the already vivacious libretto a passionate barytone, or 
thereabout, of sterling timbre. 

““What in the name of Hi 

T leave it there. To do so is not only kind but necessary. 
The most indulgent censor that ever guarded the columns of 
a print intended for young and old about the evening lamp 
would swiftly delete from this invocation, if not the name 
of Deity itself, at least the greater number of the attributes 
with which she endowed it. A few were conventional 
enough, but they served only to accentuate others that were 
too hastily selected in the heat of this crisis. Enough to say 
that the lady overbore by sheer mass of tone production 
the strident soprano of Lew Wee, controlling it at length to 
a lucid disclosure of his grievance. 

From the doorway of his kitchen, inoffensively proffer- 
ing a final cigarette to the radiant night, he had been the 
target of three shots with intent to kill. He submitted the 
weapon. He submitted the writhing assassin. 

“T catch ’um!” he said effectively, and rested his case. 

“Now—I aimed over his head.” It was Jimmie Time, 
alias Little Sure Shot, and he whimpered the words. “I 
jest went to play a sell on him.” 

The voice of the judge boomed wrathfully on this: 

“You darned pestering mischief, you! Ain’t I forbid you 
time and again ever to load them guns? Where’d you get 
the ca’tridges?”’ 

“Now—I found ’em,” pleaded the bad man. “I did so; 
I found ’em.” 

“‘Cooned ’em, you mean!” thundered the judge. “You 
cooned’em from Buck or Sandy. Don’t tell me, you young 
reprobate!”’ 

“Heall like bad man,” submitted the prosecution. “I tell 
4m catch stlovewood; he tell’um me: ‘You go to haitch!’ 














T tell ’um: ‘You ownself go to haitch!’ 
you my gun plitty soon!’ He do.” 

“T aimed over the coward’s head,” protested the de- 
fendant. 

““Can happen!” sanely objected the prosecution. 

“ Ain’t I told you what I’d do if you loaded them guns?”’ 
roared the judge. “Gentle, limping, bald-headed e 


He say: ‘I flan 





[Deleted by censor.] ‘‘How many more times I got to tell 
you? Nowyouknow whatyou’ll get. You’llget your need- 
ings—that’s what you'll get! All day to-morrow! You 
hear me? You'll wear ’em all day to-morrow! Put ’em on 
first thing in the morning and wear ’em till sundown. No 
hiding out neither! Wear ’em where folks can see what a 





“(and in a Minute I Was Up Close and Seen *Em—There in the Dripping Rain’’ 


bad boy you are. And swearing too! I got to be ’shamed 
of you! Yes, sir! Everybody’ll know how ’shamed I am 
to have a tough kid like you on the place. I won’t be 
able to hold my head up. You wear ’em!” 

*‘T__J—I aimed above ”? Jimmie Time broke down. 
He was weeping bitterly. His captor released him with a 
final shake, and he brought a forearm to his streaming eyes. 

“You'll wear ’em all day to-morrow!” again thun- 
dered the judge as the culprit sobbed a stumbling way into 
obscurity. 

“You’self go to haitch!” the unrelenting complainant 
called after him. 

The judge effected a rumbling withdrawal. The night 
was again calm. Then I slept on the problem of the Arrow- 
head’s two-gun bad man. It seemed now pretty certain 
that the fatuous Boogles had grossly overpraised him. I 
must question his being the real doughnuts of any sort— 
even the mildest—much less the real Peruvian. But what 
was “’em’’ that in degrading punishment and to the public 
shame of the Arrowhead he must wear on the morrow? 
What, indeed, could “’em” be? 

I woke, still pondering the mystery. Nor could I be 
enlightened during my breakfast, for this was solitary, my 
hostess being long abroad to far places of the Arrowhead, 
and the stolid mask of Lew Wee inviting no questions. 

Breakfast over, I stationed myself in the bracing sunlight 
that warmed the east porch and aimlessly overhauled a 
book of flies. To three that had proved most popular in the 
neighboring stream I did small bits of mending, ever with a 
questing eye on adjacent outbuildings, where Little Sure 
Shot—né Time—might be expected to show himself, wear- 
ing “ ’em.”’ 

A blank hour elapsed. I no longer affected occupation 
with the flies. Jimmie Time was irritating me. Had he 
not been specifically warned to ‘‘wear ’em”’ full shame- 
fully in the public eye? Was not the public eye present, 
avid? Boogles I saw intermittently among beanpoles in 
the garden. He appeared to putter, to have no care or 
system in his labor. And at moments I noticed he was 
dropping all pretense of this to stand motionless, staring 
intently at the shut door of the stable. 
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Could his fallen idol be there, I wondered? Purpose- 
fully I also watched the door of the stable. Presently it 
opened slightly; then, with evident infinite caution, it was 
pushed outward until it hung half yawning. A palpitant 
moment we gazed, Boogles and I. Then shot from the 
stable gloom an astounding figure in headlong flight. Its 
goal appeared to be the bunkhouse fifty yards distant; but 
its course was devious, laid clearly with a view to securing 
such incidental brief shelter as would be afforded by the 
corral wall, by a meager clump of buck-brush, by a wagon, 
by a stack of hay. Good time was made, however. The 
fugitive vanished into the bunkhouse and the door of that 
structure was slammed to. But now the small puzzle I 
had thought to solve 
had grown to be, in 
that brief space—easily 
under eight seconds—a 
mystery of enormous, of 
sheerly inhuman dimen- 
sions. For theswift and 
winged one had been all 
too plainly a correctly 
uniformed messenger 
boy of the Western 
Union Telegraph Com- 
pany—that blue 
uniform with metal but- 
tons, with the corded 
red at the trouser sides, 
the flat cap fronted by 
a badge of nickel—un- 
thinkable, yet there. 
And the speedy bearer 
of this scenic investi- 
ture had been the des- 
perate, blood-letting, 
two-gun bad man of the 
Arrowhead. 

It was a complication 
not to be borne withany 
restraint. I hastened to 
stand before the shut 
door of the sanctuary. 
It slept in an unpromis- 
ingstillness. Invincibly 
reticent it seemed, even 
when the anguished face 
of Jimmie Time, under 
that incredible cap with 
its nickeled badge, wa- 
vered an instant back 
of the grimy window— 
wavered and vanished 
with an effect of very 
stubborn finality. I 
would risk no defeat 
there. I passed reso- 
lutely on to Boogles, who now most diligently trained up 
tender young bean vines in the way they should go. 

“Why does he hide in there?” I demanded in a loud, 
indignant voice. I was to have no nonsense about it. 

Boogles turned on me the slow, lofty, considering regard 
of a United States senator submitting to photography for 
publication in a press that has no respect for private rights. 
He lacked but a few clothes and the portico of a capitol. 
Speech became immanent in him. One should not have 
been surprised to hear him utter decorative words meant 
for the rejoicing and incitement of voters. Yet he only 
said—or started to say: 

“Little Sure Shot’ll get that Chink yet! I tell you, now, 
that old boy is sure the real Peruvian AG 

This was absurdly too much. I then and there opened 
on Boogles, opened flooding gates of wrath and scorn on 
him—for him and for his idol of clay who, I flatly told him, 
could not be the real doughnuts of any sort. As for his 
being the real Peruvian Faugh! 

Often I had wished to test in speech the widely alleged 
merits of this vocable. I found it do all that has been 
claimed for it. Its effect on Boogles was so withering 
that I used it repeatedly in the next three minutes. I 
even faughed him twice in succession, which is very 
insulting and beneficial indeed, and has a pleasant feel on 
the lips. 

“And now then,” I said, “‘if you don’t give me the truth 
of this matter here and now, one of us two is going to be 
mighty sorry for it.” 

In the early moments of my violence Boogles had pro- 
tested weakly; then he began to quiver perilously. On 
this I soothed him, and at the precisely right moment I 
cajoled. I lured him to the bench by the corral gate, and 
there I conferred costly cigarettes on him as man to man. 
Discreetly then I sounded for the origins of acertain bad man 
who had a way—even though they might crease him—of 
leaving deputy marshals where he found them. Boogles 
smoked one of the cigarettes before he succumbed; but 
first: 

“Tet me git my work,” said he, and was off to the bunk- 
house. 
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T observed his part in an extended parley before the door 
was opened to him. He came to me on the bench a moment 
later, bearing a ball of scarlet yarn, a large crochet hook of 
bone, and something begun in the zephyr but as yet with- 
out form. 

““T’m making the madam a red one for her birthday,”’ he 
confided. 

He bent hisstatesman’s head above the task and wrought 
with nimble fingers the while he talked. It was difficult, 
this talk of his, scattered, fragmentary; and his mind 
would go from it, his voice expire untimely. He must be 
prompted, recalled, questioned. His hands worked with a 
very certain skill, but in his narrative he dropped stitches. 
Made to pick these up, the result was still a droning monot- 
ony burdened with many irrelevancies. I am loath to 
transcribe his speech. It were better reported with an eye 
strictly to salience. 

You may see, then—and I hope with less difficulty than 
I had in seeing—Jimmie Time and Boogles on night duty 
at the front of the little Western Union Office off Park Row 
in the far city of New York. The law of that city is tender to 
the human young. Night messenger boys must be adults. 
It is one of the preliminary shocks to the visitor—to ring 
for the messenger boy of tradition and behold in his uni- 
form a venerable gentleman with perhaps a flowing white 
beard. I still think Jimmie Time and Boogles were beating 
the law—on a technicality. Of course Jimmie was far 
descended into the vale of years, and even Boogles was 
forty—but adults! 

It is three o’clock of a warm spring morning. The 
two legal adults converse in whispers, like bad boys kept 
after school. They whisper so as not to waken the man- 
ager, a blasé, mature youth of twenty who sleeps expertly 
in the big chair back of the railing. They whisper of the 
terrific hazards and the precarious rewards of their ad- 
venturous calling. The hazards are nearly all provided by 
the youngsters who come on the day watch—hardy 
ruffians of sixteen or so who not only “pick on” these 
two but, with sportive affectations, often rob them, when 
they change from uniform to civilian attire, of any spoil 
the night may have brought them. They are powerless 
against these aggressions. They can but whisper their 
indignation. 

Boogles eyed the sleeping manager. 

“Tstruckit fine to-night, Jimmie!’ he whispered. Jimmie 
mutely questioned. ‘‘Got a whole casenote. Youknow that 
guy over to the newspaper office—the one that’s such a 
tank drama—he had to send a note up ‘to a girl in a show 
that he couldn’t be there.” 

“That tank drama? Sure, I know him. He kids me 
every time he’s stewed.” 

“He kids me, too, something fierce; and 
he give me the case note.” { 

“Them strong-arms’ll cop it on you when 
they get here,” warned Jimmie. 

“Took my collar off and hid her on the 
inside of it. Oh, I know tricks!”’ 

“Chee! You’re all to the Wall Street!’ 

“T got to look out for my stepmother 
too. She’d crown me with a chair if she 
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thought I held out on her. Beans me about every day 
just for nothing anyway.” 

“Don’t you stand for it!’”’ 

“Yah! Allright for you to talk. You’re the lucky guy. 
You’re an orphan. S’pose you had a stepmother! I wish 
I was an orphan.” 

Jimmie swelled with the pride of orphanship. 

“Yes; I’d hate to have any parents knocking me round,” 
he said. ‘But if it ain’t a stepmother then it’s somebody 
else that beans you. A guy in this burg is always getting 
knocked round by somebody.” 

“Read some more of the novel,’ pleaded Boogles, to 
change the distressing topic. ; 

Jimmie drew a tattered paper romance from the pocket 
of his faded coat and pushed the cap back from his seamed 
old forehead. It went back easily, having been built for a 
larger head than his. He found the place he had marked 
at the end of his previous half-hour with literature. Boogles 
leaned eagerly toward him. He loved being read to. Doing 
it himself was too slow and painful: 

“*No,’ said our hero in a clear, ringing voice; ‘all your 
tainted gold would not keep me here in the foul, crowded 
city. I must have the free, wild life of the plains, the 
canter after the Texas steers, and the fierce battles with my 
peers. For me the boundless, the glorious West!’” 

“Chee! It must be something grand—that wild life!”’ 
interrupted Boogles. “‘That’s the real stuff—the cowboy 
and trapper on them peraries, hunting bufflers and Injuns. 
I seen a film Me 

Jimmie Time frowned at this. He did not like interrup- 
tions. He firmly resumed the tale: 

“With a gesture of disdain our hero waved aside the 
proffered gold of the scoundrelly millionaire and dashed 
down the stairway of the proud mansion to where his 
gallant steed, Midnight, was champing at the hitching 
post. At that moment M4 

Romance was snatched from the hands of Jimmie Time. 
The manager towered above him. 

“Ain’t I told you guys not to be taking up the company’s 
time with them novels?” he demanded. He sternly 
returned to his big chair behind the railing, where he no 
less sternly took up his own perusal of the confiscated tale. 

“The big stiff!’’ muttered Jimmie. ‘“That’s the third 
one he’s copped on me this week. A kid in this choint ain’t 
got norights! I got a good notion to throw ’em down cold 
and go with the Postal people.” 

“Never mind! I’ll blow you to an icecream after work,” 
consoled Boogles. 

“Tce cream!’ Jimmie Time was contemptuous. “I 
want the free, wild life of the boundless peraries. I want 
b’ar steaks br’iled on the glowing coals of the camp fire. I 
want to be Little Sure Shot, trapper, scout and guide if 

“Next out!’’ yelled the manager. ‘‘ Hustle now!” 

Jimmie Time was next out. He hustled sullenly. 

Boogles, alone, slept fitfully on his bench until the young 
thugs of the day watch straggled in. Then he achieved the 
change of his uniform to civilian garments, with only 
the accustomed minor maltreatment at the hands of these 
tormentors. True, with sportive affectations—yet with 
deadly intentness—they searched him for possible loot; 
but only his pockets. His dollar bill, folded inside his col- 
lar, went unfound. With assumed jauntiness he strolled 
from the outlaws’ den and safely reached the street. 

The gilding on the castellated towers of the tallest 
building in the world dazzled his blinking, foolish 
eyes. That was a glorious summit which sang to the 
new sun, but no higher than his own elation at the 
moment. Had he not come off with his dollar? He found 
balm and a tender stimulus in the morning air—an air for 
dreams and revolt. Boogles felt this as thousands of others 
must have felt it who were yet tamely issuing from Subway 
caverns and the Brooklyn Bridge to be wage slaves. 

A block away from the office he encountered Jimmie 
Time, who seemed to await him importantly. He seethed 
with excitement. 

“T got one too!” he called. ‘‘That tank drama he sent 
another note uptown to a restaurant where a party was, 
and he give me a case note too.” 

He revealed it; and when Boogles withdrew his own 
treasure the two were lovingly compared and admired. 
Nothing in all the world can be so foul to the touch as the 
dollar bill that circulates in New York, but these two were 
intrepidly fondled. 

“T ain’t going back to change,” said Jimmie Time. 
“Them other kids would cop it on me.” 

“Have some cigarettes,” urged Boogles, and royally 
bought them—with gilded tips, in a beautiful casket. 

“T had about enough of their helling,”’ declared Jimmie, 
still glowing with a fine desperation. 

They sought the William Street Tunnel under the 
Brooklyn Bridge. It was cool and dark there. One might 
smoke and take his ease. And plan! They sprawled on the 
stone pavement and smoked largely. 

“Chee! If we could get out West and do all them fine 
things!’”’ mused Boogles. 

“Let’s!”’ said Jimmie Time. 

“Huh!” Boogles gasped blankly at this. 

“Let’s beat it!” 
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“Chee!” said Boogles. He stared at this bolder spirit 
with startled admiration. 

“Me—I’m going,” declared Jimmie Time stoutly, and 
waited. 

Boogles wavered a tremulous moment. 

“I’m going with you,” he managed at last. 

He blurted the words. They had to rush out to beat 
down his native caution with quick blows. 

“Listen!’’ said Jimmie Time impressively. ‘‘We got 
money enough to start. Then we just strike out for the 
peraries.”’ 

“Like the guy in the story!’ Boogles glowed at the 
adept who before his very eyes was turning a beautiful 
dream into stark reality. He was praying that his own 
courage to face it would endure. 

“You hurry home,’”’ commanded Jimmie, ‘‘and cop an 
ax and all the grub you can lay your hands on.” 

Boogles fell from the heights as he had feared he would,’ 

‘Aw, chee!”’ he said sanely. ‘‘Ands’pose me stepmother 
gets her lamps on me! Wouldn’t she bean me? Sure she 
would!” 

“Bind her and gag her,’’ said Jimmie promptly. “‘ What’s 
one weak woman?” 

“Yah! She’s a hellion and you know it.” 

“Listen!’’ said Jimmie sternly. ‘If you’re going into 
the wild and lawless life of the peraries with me you got to 
learn to get things. Jesse James or Morgan’s Men could 
get me that ax and that grub, and not make one-two-three 
of it.” 

“Them guys had practice—and likely they never had 
to go against their stepmothers.” 

“Do I go alone, then?” 

“Well, now if 

“Will you or won’t you?” 

Boogles drew a fateful breath. 

“T’ll take a chance. You wait here. If I ain’t back in 
one hour you’ll know I been murdered.” 

“Good, my man!” said Jimmie Time with the air of an 
“Be off at once.” 

Boogles was off. And Boogles was back in less than the 
hour with a delectable bulging meal sack. He was trem- 
bling but radiant. 

“She seen me gitting away and she yelled her head off,” 
he gasped; ‘‘but you bet, I never stopped. I just thought 
of Jesse James and General Grant, and run like hell!” 

“Good, my man!” said Jimmie Time; and then, with a 
sudden gleam of the practical, he inventoried the commis- 
sary and quartermaster supplies in the sack. He found 
them to be: One hatchet; one well-used boiled hambone; 
six greasy sugared crullers; four dill pickles; a bottle of 
catchup; two tomatoes, all but obliterated in transit; two 
loaves of bread; a flatiron. 

Jimmie cast the last item from him. 

““Wh’d you bring that for?’”’ he demanded. 

“T don’t know,” confessed Boogles. ‘I just put it in. 
Mebbe I was afraid she’d throw it at me when I was mak- 
ing my get-away. It’ll be good for cracking nuts if we find 
any on the peraries. I bet they have nuts!” 

“Allright, then. You can carry it if you want to, pard.” 

Jimmie thrust the bundle into Boogles’ arms and val- 
iantly led a desperate way to the North River. Boogles 
panted under his burden as they dodged impatient taxi- 
cabs. So they came into the maze of dock traffic by way 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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The Central Hotel, Karungi 


HE train stopped at a small station 
[ven we had been about an hour, or 

thereabouts, out of Petrograd, and a 
large Russian person wearing a uniform, 
a fierce mustache and a look of intense ennui 
came through the car. He stuck his head in 
at the door of my coupé and spoke after the 
manner of a Subway guard in New York. 

Although I had madea conscientious study 
of the Russian language, I was at a loss to 
understand what he was talking about. So 
I smiled genially at him and asked him if he 
didn’t think the Chicago clubs were playing 
great ball. He glared at me and repeated 
his former remark. I then changed from 
sport to finance and inquired whether, in his 
opinion, it was not ridiculous that rubles 
were so low. 

I could see by the working of his features 
that he was considering whether to arrest me 
as a maniac or to kill measaspy. He puta hand on each 
side of the doorway, leaned forward, made a great effort 
and said: ‘“‘Passeportay.”’ 

It was perfectly simple. He wanted my passport. I 
should have known that. Everybody in Russia wants your 
passport. The safe thing to do, when a man in uniform 
approaches you, is to dig out your passport, smile, give 
him five rubles, and continue on your way. I met but 
one man in Russia, an official or a clerk or anything like 
that, who wouldn’t take a bribe ora tip. This man did a 
service for me. I offered him a tip. He drew himself up 
haughtily and refused. I bowed and begged his pardon. 
But, as I was leaving, he came after me and said that if I 
really wanted to do something I might contribute five 
rubles to the hospital his organization was supporting. 
I had intended to give him two rubles, but I handed him 
the five. He gave me a receipt. Later I discovered that 
his organization supports no hospital. However 

The officer, it was apparent, wanted my passport. I 
handed it to him. He took a look at the newest blob of red 
and black ink that had been put on it, stuffed it into his 
belt, and said something else to me as he left. I thanked 
him and looked out of the window. The place, I dis- 
covered, was Bjelo-Ostrow, and the passengers were hurry- 
ing out of the cars and into the station building. ‘Ha,’ I 
said, “they are getting breakfast,” for it was early morn- 
ing, and I smoked my cigar and watched them, and thought 
how clever I was. I had had my coffee at the hotel. 





Inspected, Searched and Docketed 


| Be a tes my Official friend came bellowing down 
the corridor. He jammed his huge bulk into my coupé 
and roared at me. He waved his arms and grew very red 
in the face. He was urging me to do something. 

“What is it, friend?” I asked. ‘‘Do your boots hurt you, 
or are you opposed to abandoning Lemburg?” 

He roared again and I offered him a cigar. He made one 
more attempt. I grinned happily at him. He was most 
entertaining. Then a look of great pity came into his eyes. 
“This is clearly a lunatic,’ I could see he was saying to 
himself. So he leaned over and took me by the lapel of my 
coat and said very gently: “‘Edee’te so mno’i.” 

I remembered that phrase. It was in the second lesson 
of Russian at a Glance and it meant ‘‘Come along.” 

“Da,” I replied. ‘‘Da-da-da-da,” which is the way the 
Russian says ‘‘ Yes.” 








Karungi Looks Like a Little Cow Town at the End of a Spur of 
Railroad Across Our Western Prairies 


SAM G. 


We proceeded to the station. He took me to a room 
with a big table in it, round which sat many passengers 
writing on long strips of green paper and long strips of 
white paper. A man handed me a slip of green paper. I 
saw it was another question blank, and I began to write 
down my answers. These questions inquired into many 
particulars of my life, habits, occupation, wealth, health 
and morals, into my ancestry and into my intentions. 
Where hadI been? Where wasI going? Why wasI doing 
all this, and should I return to Russia again, and when? 
Lastly, would I be so kind as to state how much money I 
had on my person? 

My friend had disappeared. I watched what was going 
on. A big soldier came from another room and called out a 
name. The person of that name was pushed into this inner 
room. Presently he came out, usually very red and some- 
what disheveled, and another name was called and another 
person went in. Now and again, after a woman had been 
called, she was shoved out again by an officer and pushed, 
rather roughly, through another door on the other side. 
When she came out she, too, was very much disheveled. 

Finally, my name was called. I went in. My friend 
stood at a small table. He had my blank in his hand. I 
saluted him ceremoniously. Helooked at the blank, ordered 
me to sign it a couple of times more and then handed me a 
slip of paper on which was written in English: “Will you 
kindly turn out your pockets?” 

I turned mine out—cardcase, wallets, key rings, letters, 
papers of various sorts, and all the junk one accumulates. 
The bunch was quite large. My friend shoved the things 
along to a table where another officer sat. He looked at my 
blank, compared the signatures with the signatures on my 
passport, which he had, and then turned to my wallets, 
cardcase and letters. He looked at every scrap of paper, 
on each side of every card, read my letters with apparent 
interest, figured out how much I had drawn on my letter 
of credit—indeed, he seemed quite keen about my little 
personal affairs. 

Presently he handed me back my stuff and my passport 
and bade me good-day. I went out. A woman followed 
me. Almost immediately she was hustled off to the other 
room. ‘“They’ll strip her,” said an Englishman who stood 
by. Isaw her when she came out. She looked as if she had 
been stripped! 

I walked down the platform and talked with other 
passengers on the train, who were all going out of Russia. 
This was the Finnish frontier, where the first examination 
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The Raitroad Station at Karungi 


was made. They had various stories to tell. 
Some had gone through easily. Some had 
been roughly examined. Some had been 
stripped. Many had had letters taken. 
Others told how the trunk examination in 
Petrograd, before we left, had been very 
severe, and how books and papers had been 
confiscated. 

“What did they do to your hand luggage 
here?”’ a man asked me after the train had 
started. 

“Nothing,” I said. 
coupé.” 

““They must be saving you for Tornea,” 
he commented. “All the rest of us had our 
hand baggage examined here.” 

He was right. They were saving me for 
Tornea. 

It is no fool of a job to get into Russia 
from the west in these war days, but that 
enterprise is a stroll down a shady street on a pleasant May 
afternoon, with the birds singing and the lilacs blooming, 
when compared to the project of getting out by the same 
route. It is only when one essays a departure from Russia 
that the full beauties of supervision, suspicion, inspection 
and examination are realized. Then you come to learn 
something of the insolence and ignorance and brutalities 
of the subordinate Russian official, of the stupidity of the 
system, and of the incredible panic there is against spies. 


“*T left it here in my 


Out of Russia Through a Needle’s Eye 


{Nee only way in and out of Russia now is through Fin- 
land to Tornea, which is at the tip of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
thence to Karungi, and thence to Stockholm direct, or to 
Christiania and on to Bergen in Norway, where a steamer 
is taken to Newcastle in England. The trip, done as 
quickly as possible, requires eight days from Petrograd to 
England, and although it is now somewhat better arranged 
it is still difficult and tedious enough. In the early days 
when people first began to go round this way the hard- 
ships of it were very great. Now that it has prevailed a 
year or so much has been smoothed out, and the only thing 
that has been made more difficult is the inspection at the 
various points along the route. 

It is an interesting trip, for at Karungi one gets within 
a few miles of the Arctic Circle; and much of Finland, Swe- 
den and Norway are to be seen on the way. It is an exas- 
perating trip because of the many restrictions, and the 
many inspections, and the constant suspicions. And it isa 
hard trip because there*are mediocre trains, boats, eight- 
een miles of driving over a frightful road, and continuous 
trouble over baggage. The Russians have two or three 
general concerns about travelers. They are not much inter- 
ested in dutiable goods and make only superficial examina- 
tions for that sort of thing. They are extremely keen on 
written matter of all kinds that has not been passed by the 
censor, on attempts to get letters out that have not been 
posted and censored in Russia, on notes, maps, cable codes 
or combinations of figures of any kind, and on all sorts of 
manuscript, pictures, and so on, which they fear may have 
information for the enemy, or aid and comfort, or which 
may not be so flattering for the Russians as is desired. 
Also, they allow no gold to be taken out and not more than 
five hundred rubles by any one person, or on any passport, 
to be exact, for a man and wife traveling with one passport 
may take out only five hundred rubles between them. 
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Written things are what they are after prin- 
cipally. They are suspicious of every letter 
and every note or memorandum. So far as 
notes for newspaper or magazine articles are 
concerned, they will not allow those to go out 
unless they have been censored, if they find 
them—and the officials are rather clever at 
making discoveries, although there isn’t a day 
when they are not eluded. Still, it is trouble- 
some to get uncensored stuff past them, al- 
though it can be done, and much depends on 
how they view you as an individual. If you 
have a long, low, rakish look, or any of the 
attributes of a spy; if you look like a German 
or have a German name; if they do not like 
the color of your eyes or your hair, or the 
shape of your nose, or the size of your feet, 
you may besearched totheskin. Itall depends 
upon the whim of the searchers—the petty 
Russian officials. 

On the other hand you may slip through 
with no trouble at all. I did. They took a 
few photographs from me at Tornea which 
had not been censored, and told me I could 
get them after the war. I did not try to take out any notes 
or manuscript, and I had no trouble. A young Englishman 
who was on the same train with me and who was taking out 
some machine tools was stripped and badgered. His clothes 
were ripped apart in some places and the day was made 
very miserable for him. Another man was so thoroughly 
gone over that his cigarettes were cut open. They cut the 
soles off one man’s shoes. Several women were searched 
and stripped by men. They seemed to pick out the women 
at random. One was an elderly English woman. Another 
was a young Russian woman. They played no favorites, 
those officials. They had women searchers at Bjelo- 
Ostrow, which was the first examination point, but there 
were no women searchers at Tornea, where the Russians 
had their last crack at us; and those officials, perhaps with 
reason, were very severe on several of the women on our 
train, although mostly we got past with little actual trouble, 
but with great delay. 

We rattled along after we left Bjelo-Ostrow, which was 
about ten o’clock in the morning, up through Finland, until 
ten o’clock the next morning, when we arrived at Ulea- 
borg, where Russian officers came aboard and took our 
passports again. An hour or so later we reached Tornea. 
This is the last stop in Finland, and the last examination 
place for the Russians. Once by Tornea and you are out of 
Finland. Tornea is a little place on an arm of the bay, and 
on a river that divides it from Haparanda, which is the 
Swedish frontier town. The train stopped and more 
Russian officers got aboard. 


How Gold is Kept at Home 


HE passengers are taken, a few at a time, with their 

hand luggage, into aroomin thestation. The hand lug- 
gage is examined again, and the papersturned out, although 
there is no general emptying of pockets in the first room. 
After these examiners are appeased, you move on with your 
baggage to a smaller room, where a man sits at a table and 
asks you how much money you have. 

You tell him. 

“Show it to me,” he says, and woe be unto you if you 
show more than you said you had. If the sum is in excess 
of five hundred rubles the man at the table takes the excess 
and handsyou an I.O.U. forit. The Russian Government, 
through this petty officer, promises to refund this excess at 
some indefinite future time, or will hand it to you when you 
return—provided you ever do. They seize checks on Rus- 
sian banks and drafts and other instruments which, when 
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There Were Tons and Tons of Freight Piled Up in Karungi—Everything 
That an Army Needs or a Country at War 


cashed, will take money out of Russia, and they grab all 
the gold. A man who went through a day or two before I 
did had a check for fifty thousand rubles taken from him, 
a check on a Russian bank. It was money for goods sold to 
the Russian army, but these frontier officers couldn’t think 
of letting the money go out of the country. The only way 
to handle such a transaction is to put the check in an 
envelope and mail it. Then it will go to the censors, and 
the censors probably will pass it out. 

This man who checks up the money is very patient and 
very obliging and speaks English, but he is adamant when 
it comes to allowing more than the allotted five hundred 
rubles to go out of Russia. It cannot be done. If he thinks 
you are lying about the amount you have he calls a 
searcher and you are searched down to the skin. One man 
was searched while I stood there. He had forty sovereigns 
in a belt. They took those, and gave him an I. O. U. for 
them, as well as a lecture on the error of his ways. 

After the money man has been passed, passengers are 
admitted, one by one, to another room, with their hand 
baggage. This is another place of examination and inquisi- 
tion. These examinations are made by army officers. 
There is a long table in the center of the room, and your 
hand baggage is placed on this. Now, mark you, this 
hand baggage has been examined in Bjelo-Ostrow and in 
the room outside, but the military men go through it again 
if the fancy seizes them. They passed me by without a 
look. The next man they stripped to his underclothes, and 
the next one after him had his shoes cut apart and the 
seams of his coat ripped. Then five were passed through 
with a pleasant ‘‘Good trip to you,’’ and then came an 
Englishman who was kept there for half an hour and gone 
over with a microscope. Two women were undressed by 
the men. One was a Russian, and the other a German, I 
think. So it went until all were through. 

As we came out, we were put in a large room, which 
evidently was the waiting room of the station. We might 
go out one door to a little enclosed space by the track, but 
nowhereelse. Westayed in that place until after one o’clock. 
Then we were marched down to the water’s edge, where we 
formed in line, and we received our passports at the win- 
dow of a little wooden house. Meantime our baggage was 
put on a tender, and presently we sailed. Weran across to 
Haparanda, which is in Sweden, and only two or three 
miles away. 

Here the Russians delivered us to the mercies of the 
Swedes, and we soon discovered that the Swedes do not 
like Russia, or the Russians, or anything connected with 
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Russia, or anything that comes out of Russia, or 
any person. The Swedes are Russophobes. 
They hate Russia, and they hate the Russians. 
Hence, they are not inclined either to haste or 
to civility at Haparanda, where they examine 
the baggage and go through other rigmarole. 

They piled our baggage out on the dock, and 
the Swedes went through it in a leisurely fash- 
ion. Swarms of carriage and automobile and 
baggage men were there, fighting for passen- 
gers to Karungi, where we were to take the 
train. Karungi, we discovered, is eighteen 
miles from Haparanda, and one can go there 
by automobile, by carriage, or walk, for there 
is eight hours’ time between the arrival at 
Haparanda and the departure of the train at 
Karungi. There are plenty of one-horse carts 
to take over the trunks. Also, there isa good 
hotel. After the customs examination they 
marched us up a long street and down another 
posted with Swedish soldiers, dressed in gray, 
with leggings, and saucy hats turned up at 
one side—good-looking, white-haired chaps, 
and lusty. We came to a shed, whitewashed, 
and went in, one by one, to have our passports viséed, and 
thence to pass the doctor. 

The doctor was a tall, smiling person, dressed in white, 
and he had a red-cheeked, yellow-haired nurse, also in 
white, taking down names and other information. 

“Good morning,” said the doctor, ‘‘have you seen any 
disease?” 

Of course if one had seen all the disease there was, one 
wouldn’t tell the doctor, so we all lied bravely. p 

“‘Have you any small pockets?” he continued. 

Small pockets? Small pockets? A light dawned. Small 
pox! ; 

“Certainly not, sir; certainly not!” 

“Well, how is your stomach?” 

“Fine.” 

“Good morning. I wish you a pleasant journey.” 

And there was one more formality. We were obliged to 
show our passports to the soldier at the gate. Then we 
were in Sweden and ready for further adventure. 


The New Route Into Russia 


EFORE this war began, and when the regular lines of 
communications to Petrograd and to Russia were open, 
Haparanda did not see fifty tourists a year. It is a neat 
little Swedish village, with a hotel for those who came that 
way to observe the midnight sun, and a few shops and 
houses. Karungi was not even a village. It was then the 
end of a railroad that ran up from lower Sweden, and it had 
ashed for a railroad station and only two houses. Between 
Karungi and Haparanda there was a sort of country road— 
asort of one. There was little traffic. It is likely that not 
ten strangers a year visited Karungi. 

Then war stopped the trains through Germany, and the 
routes across the Baltic were closed. There was no way to 
get to Russia that was not entirely dangerous, and not 
many of those. So they extemporized this route: Boats 
ran regularly from Newcastle to Bergen and from New- 
castle to Christiania. These boats kept on, and persons 
desiring to get to Russia came to Bergen, then went by 
train to a junction north of Christiania, and thence up to 
Karungi or to Christiania and to Stockholm and thence 
north. It was hard going in the early days. From Karungi 
they transferred as best they could to Haparanda, and from 
Haparanda took sledges or boats to Tornea, which is in 
Finland. There was a kind of train service through Fin- 
land, and in eight or nine or ten days from England it was 

(Continued on Page 65) 


The Enormous Number of Parcel«Post Packages That Were Arriving for Russia Were Being Sent Forward from Haparanda in a Most Casual and Indifferent Manner 

















T THREE o’clock in the afternoon of 
May 14, 1856, the current issue of 
the Bulletin was placed on sale. A 
very few minutes later a copy found its 
way into the hands of James 
Casey. Casey at that time, in 
addition to his political cares, 
was editor of a small sheet he 
called the Sunday Times. With 
this he had strenuously supported 
the extreme wing of the law party, 
which, as has been explained, 
comprised also the gambling and 
lawless element. It was sus- 
pected by some that his paper 
was more or less subsidized for 
the purpose, though the probabil- oe 
ity is that Casey merely found mn as 
his reward in political support. te 
This Casey it was who, to his 
own vast surprise, had at a pre- 
vious election been returned as ~ 
elected supervisor, although he 
was not a candidate, his name 
was not on the ticket, and no man 
could be found who had voted 
for him. Indeed he was not even 
a resident of the district. How- 
ever, Yankee Sullivan, who ran 
the election, said officially that 
the votes had been cast for him, 
so elected he was proclaimed. Un- 
doubtedly he proved 
useful. He had always 
proved useful at elec- 
tions and elsewhere, 
seldom appearing in 
person, but adept at 
selecting suitable 
agents. His methods 
weredevious, 
dishonest 
and rough. 
He was head 
of the Cres- 
cent Fire En- 
gine Com- 
pany and 
was person- 
ally popular. 
In appear- 
ance he was 
ashort, slight 
man with a 
bright, keen 
face, a good 
forehead, a 
thin, florid 
countenance, dark curly hair and light blue eyes, a type of 
unscrupulous Irish adventurer with a dash of romantic 
ideals. Like all the gentlemen-rovers of his time he was 
exceedingly touchy on the subject of honor. 
In the Bulletin of the date mentioned James Casey read 
these words, apropos of the threat of one Bagby to shoot 
Casey on sight: 


It does not matter how bad a man Casey has been, or 
how much benefit it might be to the public to have him 
out of the way, we cannot accord to any one citizen the 
right to kill him, or even beat him without justifiable provo- 
cation. The fact that Casey has been an inmate of Sing 
Sing prison in New York is no offense against the law of 
this state; nor is the fact of his having stuffed himself 
through the ballot box as elected to the Board of Super- 
visors from a district where it is said he was not even a 
candidate, any justification for Mr. Bagby to shoot Casey, 
however richly the latter may deserve to have his neck 
stretched for such a fraud on the public. 


Casey read this in the full knowledge that thousands of 
his fellow citizens would also read it. His thin face turned 
white with anger. He crumpled the paper into a ball and 
hurled it violently into the gutter, settled his hat more 
firmly on his head, and proceeded at once to the Bulletin 
office with the full intention of shooting King on sight. 
Probably he would have done so, save for the accidental 
circumstance that King happened to be busy at a table, 
his back squarely to the door. Casey could not shoot a 
man in the back without a word. He was breathless and 
stuttering with excitement. King was alone, but an open 
door into an adjoining office permitted two witnesses to 
see and hear. 

“What do you mean by that article?” cried Casey in a 
strangled voice. 
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“Tf the Men Don't Hang Him the Women Will!” 





BY HARVEY 

King turned slowly and examined his 
visitor for a moment. 

“‘What article?” he inquired at last. 

“That which says I was formerly an in- 
mate of Sing Sing!” 

King gazed at him with a depth of de- 
tached, patient sadness in his dark eyes. 

“Ts it not true?” he asked finally. 

“That is not the question,’ retorted 
Casey, trying again to work himself up to 
the rage in which he had entered. ‘‘I do not 
wish my past acts raked up. On that point 
I am sensitive.” 

A faint smile came and went on King’s lips. 

“Are you done?” he asked still quietly; 
A then, receiving no reply, he turned in his 
chair and leaned forward with a sudden in- 
tensity. His next words hit with the impact 
of bullets. “‘There’s the door! Go! Never 
4 show your face here again!’’ he demanded. 
ue Casey found himself moving toward the 
open door. He did not want to do this; he 
wanted to shoot King, or at least to provoke 
a quarrel; but he was for the moment overcome by a 
stronger personality. At the door he gathered himself 
together a little. 

“T’ll say in my paper what I please!’ he asserted 
with a show of bravado. 

King was leaning back, watching him steadily. 


4 “You have a perfect right to do so,” he rejoined. ‘“T 


\ shall never notice your paper.” 
Casey struck himself on the breast. 


\ “And if necessary I shall defend myself!’’ he cried. 


| King’s passivity broke. He bounded from his seat, 
bristling with anger. 


““Go!’’ he commanded sharply; and Casey went. 
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EOPLE had already read King’s article in the 

Bulletin; people had seen Casey heading for the 
Bulletin office with blood in his eye. The news had 
spread. When the Irishman emerged he found waiting 
for him a curious throng. His friends crowded round, 
asking eager questions. Casey answered with vague 
but bloodthirsty generalities: He wasn’t a man to be 
trifled with, and, egad, some people had to find that 
out! Blackmailing was not a healthy occupation when 
it was aimed at a gentleman! 
' He left the impression that King had recanted, had 
apologized, had even begged, and that there would be 
no more trouble. Uttering brags of this sort, Casey 
led the way to the Bank Exchange, a fashionable bar 
near at hand. Here he set up the drinks and was 
treated in turn. His bragging became more boastful. He 
made a fine impression, but within the taste of his inter- 
view with King curdled into dangerous bitterness. Casey 
could never stand much alcohol. The well-meant admira- 
tion and sympathy of his friends served only to increase 
his hidden, smoldering rage. His eyes became bloodshot 
and he talked even more at random. 

In the group that surrounded him was our old acquaint- 
ance, Judge Edward McGowan—Ned McGowan—jolly, 
hard drinking, oily, but notso noisy asever. He was watch- 
ing Casey closely. The Honorable Ned was himself a 
fugitive from Pennsylvania justice. By dint of a gay life, 
a happy combination of bullying and intrigue he had made 
himself a place in the new city, and at 
last had risen to the bench. He was 
apparently all on the surface, but his 
schemes ran deep. Some historians 
claim that he had furnished King the 
documents proving Casey an ex-convict! 
Now when he considered the moment 
opportune he drew Casey aside from the 
noisy group at the bar. 

“All this talk is very well,’ he said 
contemptuously to the Irishman, ‘but 
T see through it. What are you going to 
do. about it?” 

“T’ll get even with the , don’t you 
worry about that!” promised Casey, still 
blustering. 

This McGowan brushed aside as irrele- 
vant. “Areyouarmed?”’ he asked. “No, 
that little weapon is too uncertain; take 
this.” Heglanced about him, and hastily 
passed to Casey a big navy revolver. 
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“You can hide it under your cloak—so!”’ 
He fixed Casey’s eyes with his own, and 
brought to bear on the little man all 
the force of his very vital personality. 
“Listen. King comes by here every eve- 
ning. Everybody knows that; and everybody knows what 
has happened.” He stared at Casey significantly for a 
moment, then turned abruptly away. 

Casey, who had become suddenly quiet, his blustering 
mood fallen from him, his face thoughtful and white, his 
eyes dilated, said nothing. He walked to the bar, took a 
solitary drink, and walked out the door, his right hand 
concealed beneath his long cloak. McGowan watched 
him intently, following him tothe door and looking after the 
other’s retreating form. Casey walked across the street, 
but stopped behind a wagon, where he stood apparently 
waiting. 

McGowan with a grunt of satisfaction sauntered deliber- 
ately to the corner of the Bankers’ Exchange. There he, 
also waiting, leaned against the wall. 

For nearly an hour the two thus remained — Casey 
shrouded in his cloak, apparently oblivious to everything 
except the corner of Merchant and Montgomery Streets, 
on which he kept his eyes fixed; McGowan lounging easily, 
occasionally speaking a low word to a passer-by. Invari- 
ably the person so addressed came to a stop. Soon a little 
group had formed, idling with Judge McGowan. A small 
boy happening by was commandeered with a message for 
Pete Wrightman, the deputy sheriff, and shortly Pete 
arrived out of breath to join the group. 

At just five o’clock the idlers stiffened to attention. 
King’s figure was seen to turn the corner of Merchant 
Street into Montgomery. Head bent, he walked toward 
the corner of the Bankers’ Exchange, the men on the 
corner watching him. When nearly at the point he turned 
to cross the street diagonally. At the same instant Casey 
stepped forward from behind the wagon, throwing back 
his cloak. 


DTU NIN 


Lil 


HE same afternoon Johnny Fairfax and Keith were 

sitting together in the Monumentals’ reading room. 
They happened to be the only members in the building, 
with the exception of Bert Taylor, who was never any- 
where else. Of late Keith had acquired the habit of visit- 
ing the reading room at thisempty hour. He was beginning 
to shrink from meeting his fellow men. Johnny Fairfax 
was a great comfort to him, for he was never out of spirits, 
had a sane outlook, and entertained a genuine friendship 
for the young lawyer. Although yet under thirty years of 
age, he was already an old-timer, for he had come out{in 
forty-nine and knew the city’s early history at first hand. 

“This old bell of yours is historical;’ he told Keith. “Its 
tolling called together the Vigilantes of fifty-one.” 

They sat gossiping for an hour, half-sleepy with reaction 
from the fatigues of the day, smoking slowly, enjoying 
themselves. Everything 
was very peaceful—the 
long slant of a sunbeam 
through dust motes, the 
buzz of anearly bluebottle, 
the half-heard activities of 
some of the servants in the 
pantry beyond, preparing 
for the rush of the cocktail 
hour. Suddenly Johnny 
pricked up his ears. 
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“What the deuce is that?’”’ he exclaimed. 

They listened, then descended to the big, open engine- 
room doors and listened again. From the direction of 
Market Street came the dull sounds of turmoil, shouting, 
the growl and roar of many people excited by something. 
Across the Plaza a man appeared, running. As he came 
nearer both could see that his face had a very grim 
expression. 

“Here!” called Johnny as the man neared them. “Stop 
a minute! Tell us what’s the matter!” 

The man ceased running, but did not stop. He was 
panting, but evidently very angry. His words came from 
between gritted teeth. 

“Fight,” he said briefly; “‘Casey and James King of 
William. King’s shot.” 

At the words something seemed to be stilled in Keith’s 
mind. Johnny seized the man by the sleeve. 

“Hold on,” he begged. ‘‘I know that kind of a fight. 
Tell us.” 

“Casey went up close to King, said ‘Come on!’ and 
instantly shot him before King knew what he was saying.” 

“Killed?” 

“Fatally wounded.” 

““Where’s Casey?” 

“In jail—of course—where he’s safe—with his 
friends.” 

““Where you headed for?’ 

“T’m going to get my gun!”’ said the man grimly 
and began again to run. 

They watched his receding figure until it swung 
round the corner and disappeared. 

Without warning a white wave of heat anger 
swept over Keith. All the little baffling, annoy- 
ing delays, enmities, technicalities, chicanery, per- 
sonal antagonisms and evasions that had made up 
the Cora trial were in it. He seemed to see clearly 
the inevitable outcome of this trial also. It would 
be another Cora-Richardson case over again. A 
brave spirit had been brutally blotted out by an outlaw 
who counted confidently on the usual exoneration. With 
an exclamation Keith darted into the engine house to 
where hung the rope ready for an alarm. An instant later 
the heavy booming of the Monumentals’ bell smote the air. 


Lill 


AVING given this alarm with the Monumental bell, 

Keith, Johnny at his elbow, started toward the center 
of disturbance. From it arose a dull, menacing roar, like 
breakers on a rocky coast. Many people with much excite- 
ment, shouting and vituperation were converging toward 
the common center. As this was approached it became 
more difficult, at last impossible, to proceed. The streets 
were packed, jammed. 

All sorts of rumors were abroad— King was dead; King 
was only slightly hurt; Casey was not in jail at all; Casey 
had escaped down the Peninsula; the United States war- 
ships had anchored off the foot of Market Street and were 
preparing to bombard the city. 

There was much rushing to and fro without cause. And 
over all the roar could be distinguished occasionally single 
cries, as one occasionally may catch fragments of con- 
versation in a crowded room, and all of these were sinister: 
“Hang him!” “Where is he?”’ “Run him up on a lamp- 
post!”’ “Bring him out!” “‘He’ll get away if left to the 
officers!’”’ And over the cries, the shouts, the curses, the 
noise of shuffling feet, the very sound of heavy breath- 
ing that the numbers of the mob magnified to a muffled, 
formidable undernote, pealed louder and louder the 
Monumental bell, which now Bert Taylor, or someone 
else, was ringing like mad. 

Keith’s eyes had become grim and inscrutable and his 
mouth had settled into a hard, straight line. Johnny’s 
interest had at first centered in the mob; but after a few 
curious glances at his companion he transferred it entirely 
to him. Johnny Fairfax was a judge of men and of crises; 
and now he was invaded with a great curiosity to see how 
the one and the other were here to work out. With a 
determination that would not be gainsaid Keith thrust 
himself through the crowd until he had gained an elevated 
coping. Here he stood watching. Johnny, with a curious 
glance at his face, joined him. 

Suddenly in the entrance of Dunbar Alley, next the city 
jail, a compact group of men with drawn pistols appeared. 
They made their way rapidly to a carriage standing near, 
jumped in, and the driver whipped up his horses. With a 
yell of rage the crowd charged down, but recoiled instinc- 
tively before the presented pistols. The horses reared and 
plunged, and before anybody had gathered his wits suffi- 
ciently to seize the bridles the whole equipage had disap- 
peared round the corner of Kearney Street. 

“T must say that was well done,” said Johnny. 

“North and Charles Duane, with Casey inside,” com- 
mented Keith as dispassionately as though reading from 
a catalogue. “Billy Mulligan and his deputies outside. 
That is to be remembered.” 

A great mob had surged after the disappearing vehicle, 
but at least fifty yards in the rear. The remainder were 
following at a more leisurely pace. 


Almost immediately 
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the street was empty. Keith climbed 
slowly down from his coping. 

“What do you intend doing?” asked 
Johnny curiously. 

“Nothing yet.” 

“But they’re getting him away!” 

“No,” said Keith, out of his local 
knowledge; ‘“‘they’re merely taking him 
to the county jail. It’s stronger.’ 

They followed the crowd to the wide 
open space below the county jail. The 
latter was at that period a solidly built, 
one-story building situated atop a low 
bluff. Below it the marshal had drawn 
up his officers. They stood coolly at 
ease. Themob, very excited, vociferated, 
surged back and forth. North and his 
men, busily and coolly but emphatically, 
were warning them over and over again 
not to approach nearer. A single con- 4 
certed rush would have overwhelmed 3 


















the few defenders, but 
the rush was not made. 
Nevertheless, it could 
not be doubted that this 
time the temper of the 
people was very deter- 
mined. The excitement 
was growing rapidly. . 
Cries again took coher- “ 
ence: “Hang him!” 
“Arrest the officers!”’ ~ 
eG Codeatha tsmatite 
“TLet’s take the jail!” 

A man burst through the front ranks, clambered up the 
low bluff on which stood the jail, turned and attempted to 
harangue the crowd. He was instantly torn down by the 
officers. He fought like a wild cat, and the crowd, on the 
hair trigger as it was, howled and broke forward. But 
Marshal North, who really handled the situation intelli- 
gently, sharply commanded his men to desist and instantly 
to release the orator. He knew better than to allow the 
matter to come to an issue of strength. Intensely excited, 
the man shouldered his way through the crowd, and assisted 
by many hands mounted the balcony of a two-story house. 
Thence he began to harangue, but so great was the con- 
fusion that he could not be heard. 

“Who is he?”’ “Who is that man?” voices cried from a 
dozen points. 

George Frink, a hotel keeper possessed of a great voice, 
shouted back: 

“That is Thomas King % 

An officer seized Frink hastily by the collar. ‘Stop or 
I'll arrest you!”’ he threatened. 

a brother of James King of William!” bellowed 
Frink, undaunted. 

“Bully for you!”’ muttered Johnny Fairfax, whose eyes 
were shining. 

Keith was watching the whole scene from beneath the 
brim of his hat, his eyes somber and expressionless. Johnny 
glanced at him from time to time, but said nothing. 

From the baleony Thomas King continued to harangue 
the crowd. Little of what he said could be heard, but he 
was at a white heat of excitement, and those nearest him 
were greatly aroused. An officer made a movement to 
arrest him, but a hasty message from North prevented. 

At the moment a great cheer burst out from the lower 
end of the street. Over the heads of the crowd could be 
distinguished the glint of file after file of bayonets. 

“That’s the ticket!” cried an enthusiast near Keith and 
Johnny. “Here come the militia boys! Now we'll soon 
have the jail!” 

The bayonets bobbed steadily through the crowd, 
deployed in front of the jail and turned to face the mob. 
A great groan went up. 

“Sold!” cried the enthusiast. 

These were volunteers from the Law-and-Order party, 
hastily armed from the militia armories and thrown in 
front of the jail for its protection. 

Immediately they had taken position the jail door 
opened, and there appeared a rather short, carefully 
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dressed man with side whiskers, carrying his hat in his 
hand. He stood for a moment appealing for attention, one 
arm upraised. Little by little the noise died down. 

“Who is that?” inquired Johnny. 

He received no reply from Keith, but the enthusiast 
informed him. 

“That’s our beloved mayor, Van Ness,” said he. 

When quiet had at length been restored Van Ness 
addressed them. 

“You are here creating an excitement,” he said, ‘‘ which 
may lead to occurrences this night which will require years 
to wipe out. You are now laboring under great excite- 
ment, and I advise you quietly to disperse. I assure you 
the prisoner is safe. Let the law have its course and justice 
will be done.” 

Up to this point Van Ness had been listened to with 
respect; but at the last words he received such a chorus of 
jeers and catcalls that he retired hastily. 

“How about Richardson?” they demanded of him. 

“Where’s the law in Cora’s case?”’ ‘To hell with such 
justice!”’ 

“Not the popular orator,’”’ observed Johnny Fairfax. 

More soldiers came, and then more at short intervals, 
until the square was filled with shining bayonets. Johnny 

was frankly disgusted. As a man of action 
he too well understood that this particular 
crisis was practically over. From this mob the 
jail was safe. 

“They lost their chance, talking,’’ he said. 
“They ought to have rushed the jail first-pop. 
Now the whole thing will fizzle out slowly. 
Let’s go get supper.” 

Without reply Keith descended from his 
perch. They hunted some time for a restau- 
rant. All were closed, for the sufficient reason 
that their staffs were on the streets. Finally 
they discovered a Chinese chophouse prepared 
to serve them, and here they ate. Johnny was 
voluble in his scorn for the manner in which a 

: golden opportunity had been allowed to slip 

; by. Keith was very taciturn. 

\ “Let’s get out of here,” he said abruptly at 
last. ‘‘Let’s get some news.”’ 

They learned that King wasstill alive, though 
badly wounded in the left breast; that he could 
not be moved; that he was attended by Dr. 
‘Beverly Cole and half a score of the best sur- 

geons of the city; that a mass meeting had 

been called at the Plaza. Indeed, there could 

be no doubt that the center of excitement had 

been shifted to the Plaza. Men by thousands, 
all armed, were marching in that direction. Johnny and 
Keith found the square jammed; but the latter led the way 
by devious alleys to the rear of the Monumental headquar- 
ters, and so out to a little second-story balcony. 

Below them the faces of the packed mass of humanity 
showed white in the dim light from the street lamps and 
the buildings. Arms gleamed. Every roof top, every 
window, every balcony was crowded. From the latter 
vehement orators held forth. All wanted to talk at once. 
Some of these people were, as one chronicler of the time 
quaintly expresses it, ‘‘considerably tight.” Keith looked 
them all over with an appraising eye, listening to incen- 
diary speeches advising the battering down of the jail and 
the hanging of all its inmates. Occasionally one of those 
more cool headed would get in a few words, but invariably 
he was interrupted by some well-meaning hot-head. 
There seemed to be a great diversity of opinion both 
among the people on the balconies and among those below. 
Keith listened attentively for a time, then, with the abrupt- 
ness that had characterized his movements and decisions 
since the moment he had heard the news of King’s assas- 
sination, he turned away. 

“Let’s go,’’ he said briefly. 

“Oh, hold on!” cried Johnny, aghast. “It’s just the 
shank of the evening! We’ll miss all the fun.” 

“There'll be nothing done,” said Keith with decision. 

“T’m more in hopes,” persisted Johnny. ‘I’ll bet there 
are ten thousand men here, armed and angry, and getting 
angrier every minute. They could fairly eat up that lot at 
the jail.” 

“They won’t,” said Keith. 

“T’ll bet one good man could turn them loose in a minute.” 

Suddenly Keith’s dour taciturnity broke. 

“You're perfectly right,’’ he conceded; ‘but the point 
is that good men won’t lead a rabble. If we’re to have 
good leaders we must have something for them to lead. 
If we’re to cure these conditions we must do things in due 
order. This cannot be remedied by mere excitement or 
by deeds done under excitement. I have not yet seen any- 
thing that promises either satisfaction or reform.” 

“What do you propose doing then?” asked Johnny, his 
intuitions again satisfying him that here was the man to 
tie to. ; 

“Walk about,”’ replied Keith. 

They walked about. In the course of the evening they 
looked in on a dozen meetings of which they had news— 
in the Pioneer Club, in rooms over the old Bella Union, in 
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a saloon off Montgomery Street, at the offices of various 
merchants. Keith looked carefully over the personnel of 
each of these various meetings, listened a minute or so, and 
went out. By some of the men so gathered Johnny was 
quite impressed, but Keith shook his head. 

“These meetings are being held by clubs or cliques,’’ he 
said, explaining his disbelief in them. ‘They influence a 
certain following, but not a general following. This must 
be a general movement or none at all. The right people 
haven’t taken hold.” 

About midnight he unexpectedly announced that he was 
going home and to bed. Johnny was frankly scandalized. 

“T think nothing will happen in this matter,” said Keith. 
“The time for mob violence has passed. If an attack were 
now to be made I should consider it unfortunate, and 
should not want to be mixed up in it anyway. A mob 
attack is nothing but a manifestation of sheer lawlessness.” 

“And you’re keen for the dear law, of course!” said 
Johnny with sarcasm. 

“There is a difference between mere laws and the law. 
There is a time—either here or coming soon—when laws 
may be broken that justice may be done. But no popular 
movement will succeed unless it has behind it the solemn, 
essential human law. Good night.”’ 


LIV 


N THIS same afternoon of King’s assassination Nan 

Keith was expecting Sansome in for tea. Afternoon 
tea was then an exotic institution, practically unknown in 
California society. Ben Sansome was about the only man 
of Nan’s acquaintance who took it as a matter of course, 
without either awkwardness, embarrassment or ill-timed 
jest. The day had been fine, and several times she had 
regretted her promise as she cast an eye at the glow over 
the gilt-edged tops of the western hills. The sunset 
through the Golden Gate must to-day be very fine. 

And Ben Sansome had failed her! She had made cer- 
tain little special preparations—picked flowers, herself 
cut the sandwiches thin, put on her most becoming tea 
gown. As time passed she became more and more annoyed. 
She was disappointed, not so much at the absence of Ben 
Sansome as a person as at the waste of her efforts. 

But at six o’clock, when she had given him up and was 
about to change from her tea gown, he came in, full of 
apologies, very flustered and bursting with news. 

“King was shot on the street by Casey,” he told her, 
trying not unsuccessfully for his habitual detached man- 
ner. “‘I stopped to get the news for you. King is not 
dead, but probably fatally wounded. Casey is in jail 
There is a great public excitement—a mob is forming. 
I’ve been expecting something of the sort. King has been 
pretty free with his comments.”’ 

At seven o’clock 
Nan jumped to her 
feet in a sudden 
panic. 

“Why, I wonder 
where Milton is!” 
she cried. ‘‘He’s 
never been as late 
as this before!” 

“He’s probably 
stayed downtown 
to follow the course 
of the excitement. 
Naturally he would. 
He may not get 
home to supper at 
all.” 

Wing Sam an- 
nounced supper. He 
was unheeded. Even 
Gringo, his ears 
cocked, watched 
the door, getting up 
uneasily, whining, 
sniffing inquiringly 
and lying down 
again. At half past 
seven Sansome 
firmly intervened. 

“You're going to 
make yourself ill,”’ 
he insisted, “if you 
don’t eat some- 
thing. Iamhungry, 
anyway; and I’m 
not going to leave 
you until he comes 
back.” 

“Oh, you must 
be starved! How 
thoughtless Iam!” 
she cried. 

Sansome, who, it 
must be confessed, 
had been somewhat 
chagrined at the 


apparent intensity of her anxiety, was within the next two 
hours considerably reassured. Nan never did things half- 
way. For the moment she had forgotten her guest. He 
was certainly very kind, very thoughtful—as always—to 
stay here with her. She must not oppress his spirits. But 
the inner tension was something terrible. She felt that 
shortly something must snap. And after supper, when they 
had returned to the drawing-room, a queer, low, growling 
distant roar, borne on a chance shift of wind, broke one of 
her sentences in the middle. 

“What’s that?”’ she cried; but before Sansome had 
replied she knew what it was—the roar of the mob. And 
Milton was somewhere there. 

Suddenly a wave of reaction swept her—of anger. Why 
was he there? Why wasn’t he at home? Why had he 
made no attempt to relieve her cruel anxiety? A mes- 
senger—it would have been very simple! And Ben San- 
some was so kind—as always. She turned to him with a 
new decision. 

“T know you are dying to go see what is going on,” she 
said. ‘You simply must not stay here any longer on my 
account. I insist! Indeed, I think I’ll go to bed.” 

But Ben Sansome, his manner becoming almost caress- 
ingly protective, would not listen. 

“Tt isn’t safe to leave you alone,” he told her. ‘‘All the 
worst elements of the city will be out. No woman should 
be left alone in times of such danger. I should feel most 
uneasy at leaving you before your husband comes in.”’ 

His words were correct enough, but he managed to con- 
vey his opinion that he was only fulfilling what should 
have been Keith’s first and manifest duty. She made no 
reply. The conversation languished and died. They sat in 
the lamplight opposite each other, occasionally exchang- 
ing a word or so. Sansome was content and enjoying him- 
self. He conceived that the stars were fighting for him, 
and he was enjoying the hour. Nan, a prey to alternate, 
almost uncontrollable fits of anxiety and flaming resent- 
ment, could hardly sit still. 

About midnight Gringo pricked up his ears and barked 
sharply. A moment later Keith came in. 

He was evidently dead tired and wholly preoccupied. 
He hung up his hat absently. Nan had sprung to her feet. 

“Oh, how could you!” she cried, the pent exasperation 
in her voice. “I’ve been so anxious! I didn’t know what 
might have happened!” 

“‘T’m all right,” replied Keith briefly. “‘Sorry you were 
worried. No chance to send you word.” 

His apparent indifference added fuel to Nan’s irritation. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Ben I should have been stark, 
staring crazy here all alone!”’ 

Keith for the first time appeared to notice Sansome’s 
presence. He nodded at him wearily. 
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“Mighty good of you,” said he. “TI appreciate it.” 

“T thought some man ought to be in the house at a time 
of such public excitement,’’ rejoined Sansome significantly. 

Keith failed to catch or elected not to notice the impli- 
cation. Nan’s cheeks turned red. 

Without further remark Keith walked across to lock 
the window. Returning, he extinguished a small lamp on 
the side table. He was tired out, knew he must be up 
early and wanted above everything to get to bed. The 
hint was sufficiently obvious. Sansome rose. Nan’s flush 
deepened with mortification. 

“Well, I’ll just run along,’’ said Sansome cheerfully. 
He did not ask for news of the evening. Keith nodded at 
him briefly and indifferently. He did not mean to be rude, 
but his wearied mind was filled, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, with the significance of this day. 

Nan, feeling that she must make amends, followed San- 
some into the hall. Her anxiety for Keith’s safety relieved, 
her whole reaction was indignantly toward Sansome. 

““T’m sorry to have you go,’ she said with a feeling 
that other circumstances could not have called out. “I 
don’t know what I’d have done without you!” 

Sansome’s sensitive intuitions thrilled to the feeling. 

“Your husband is here to take care of you—now,”’ he 
murmured. ‘‘I must be off.”’ He took her hand and bent 
over her, gazing into her eyes with the concentration of 
a professional hypnotist. ‘‘Good night,” he said with a 
world of unexpressed meaning. ‘“‘Try to get some sleep— 
Nan.” He said her name in a lower tone, almost linger- 
ingly, then turned abruptly and went out. 

Nan stood looking for a moment at the closed door. The 
effect of his personality was on her spirit; the mantle of 
his care for her, his consideration for her every mood, 
wrapped her about gratefully. 

She found the lights all out and Keith already half 
undressed. 

“‘T must say, Milton,” she said, “‘you might have been 
a little less rude to Mr. Sansome. It would have been 
only decent after he had sat up here until all hours.” 

Keith, whose wide eyes would have showed him to be 
wholly preoccupied with some inner vision or problem, 
answered impatiently from the surface of his mind: 

‘‘What in the world did I do to Sansome?” 

“You didn’t do anything—that’s the trouble. Do you 
realize he waited here over six hours for you to come in?” 

“Oh, I guess he’ll pull through,” said Keith a little 
contemptuously. 

Nan became indignant. 

“*At least,’’ she retorted, “you ought to be grateful that 
he stayed to protect the place!” 

“‘The place was in no danger,”’ said Keith, yawning. 

She checked herself and made a fresh start. 

What's) ital) 
about? What’s 
happened? Where 
have you been?”’ 
she asked. 

Keith roused him- 
self with an effort. 

“‘T’ve been a lit- 
tle of everywhere. 
Lord, I’m tired! 
There’samob about 
trying to get up 
nerve to hang 
Casey. I suppose 
you’ve heard that 
Casey shot King 
this afternoon?” 

**Yes, I heard 
that.” 

“Well, when I 
saw nothing was 
going to happen I 
came home. But 
I’m not sure the 
trouble is over.” 

Having said this, 
Keith fell gratefully 
to his pillow. Nan 
was nervous, wide- 
awake, curious. She 
asked a number of 
questions. Keith 
answered with ex- 
treme brevity. He 
was temporarily ex- 
hausted. Shortly he 
fell asleep between 
two sentences. 





LV 
HE following 
morning Keith 
woke early, slipped 
to the kitchen, 
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Votes for Women 


ITH his usual lucidity and good nature, Mr. Taft 

recently explained in this weekly why he opposes 
equal suffrage at present. He admits the hoary argument 
that women do not bear arms has no validity, for male 
suffrage is by no means restricted to those capable of bear- 
ing arms. He has been in states where women vote and 
has not found the female population there less womanly 
than elsewhere. He points out that women who are not 
burdened, as their husbands are, with earning a livelihood, 
and are past the time of life when family cares absorb them, 
may valuably increase the number of citizens who give 
attention to politics with altruistic disinterestedness. He 
says many women are much better qualified to vote than 
many men, and “‘the number of women whose enfranchise- 
ment would improve the electorate is legion.” 

Yet his final counsel is that as woman suffrage, where 
it has been tried, accomplishes nothing in particular, as 
a majority of women do not want it, and as women, as a 
whole, are not fitted for it, the longer we delay equal 
suffrage the better. ; 

Mr. Taft is much fairer and more open-minded than 
many opponents of equal suffrage; yet he draws on expe- 
rience when an argument against suffrage may be deduced 
from it, but denies the validity of experience when an 
argument for suffrage is deducible from it. True, in those 
states that have equal suffrage nothing of a revolutionary 
sort has happened. They have about the same laws, the 
same sort of public officials, and the same government that 
other states have. Therefore, it is urged, experience shows 
woman suffrage to be a futility. 

“Then,” says the advocate of equal suffrage, “‘it is quite 
harmless; at most, it is a mere cipher.’’ But the opponent 
answers: “Oh, by no means! It is a mere futility in the 
states where it has been tried; but in the states where it 
has not been tried it would be positively dangerous!” 

In the main, women will vote for the same laws, the same 
candidates and the same sort of government that men vote 
for, because their general civic interests are identical with 
men’s; but they may have some special interests as women. 
The question is: Shall we let them be the judges as to 
whether they have such special interests or shall we judge 
for them? 

Take the question of prohibition, which Mr. Taft brings 
up. States in which women vote are wet and states in 
which women do not vote are dry; yet women may have 
a special interest in that question, for the abuses of the 
liquor traffic fall on them with special force. They get none 
of the hilarity, but only the ‘‘morning after.”’ If the family 
income is squandered over a bar it is the women and chil- 
dren who are pinched; so they might vote for prohibition 
in greater proportion than men do. 

Mr. Taft evidently does not believe in state-wide pro- 
hibition—at least in states containing large cities; so if 
women would vote for it he would consider that an argu- 
ment against woman suffrage. In other words, he would 
judge for them as to whether they have a special interest 
in that subject and what that special interest requires. 

He early refers to Mill’s Subjection of Women. The 
premise of that celebrated essay, as set forth in the opening 


paragraph, is that legal subordination of one sex to the 
other is wrong and ‘‘ought to be replaced by a principle of 
perfect equality, admitting no privilege on the one side or 
disability on the other.” 

That states the whole case for female suffrage—perfect 
legal equality, with no privilege on one side or disability 
on the other. 

Many legal inequalities of which Mill complained have 
since been removed; but in his day those inequalities were 
defended by arguments very much like those now employed 
against female suffrage. It was held that women were 
unfitted by nature and training for equality with men—not 
merely in the matter of education but in such matters as 
control over their own property and earnings and custody 
of their own children. 

Woman’s sphere was the home. If she happened to get 
her eyes blacked and her wages confiscated there, that was 
her God-given destiny. One by one these legal inequali- 
ties have been removed without subverting the founda- 
tions of the Christian state. The one big inequality of the 
suffrage remains. 

Nobody knows whether a majority of women want to 
vote or not; and the point is immaterial, for everybody 
knows that an immense number of women do want to vote. 
Less than fifteen million men voted at the last presidential 
election, when there were more than twenty-five million 
white males above twenty-one years of age in the country. 
Deducting unnaturalized immigrants, it is still probable 
that about one out of three men who were qualified to vote 
did not exercise the privilege. That is not taken as an 
argument for restricting male suffrage. 

It is said that women may safely depend on men to 
represent their political interests. From 1890 to 1900 the 
number of females above ten years of age gainfully em- 
ployed increased thirty-six per cent, against an increase of 
twenty-six per cent for males. From 1900 to 1910 the 
number of such females increased fifty per cent, while the 
number of males increased only twenty-seven per cent. At 
the latter date one female was gainfully employed for every 
two and two-thirds males—while, as we have seen, for 
years the proportion of females to males has been steadily 
increasing. 

These women workers may depend on men workers to 
represent them politically. So might any given group of 
men workers depend on some other group of men workers; 
but what big group of men would submit to the imputation 
that they are incapable of representing themselves? If 
the number of women is legion who are superior in political 
intelligence to the average male—so that their admission 
to the electorate would elevate it, as Mr. Taft says it 
would—who can expect them to rest under the imputation 
that they are incapable of representing themselves? Cer- 
tainly, where equal suffrage has been tried no harm has 
resulted to society or to women. Why assume harm will 
result elsewhere? ; 

The case is still where it was when Mill stated it. We 
cling to the notion of inherent masculine superiority. We 
may, out of our wisdom and benevolence, vouchsafe this 
or that legal privilege to woman; but to come right out 
flat-footed and admit to full legal equality—well, that 
rather runs against the male grain. 


One:-Tenth Done 


HERE were just above twenty million families in the 

United States at the last census. To be sure, a census 
family is a rather scandalous statistical invention, for it 
includes all those who share a common abode. Thus, a 
railroad construction gang sleeping in a box car is a statis- 
tical family; but, by and large, the number of families thus 
enumerated differs only slightly from natural families, and 
we may take twenty millions as the measure of families in 
the ordinary sense in 1910. 

In the fiscal year that ended with June, six hundred and 
sixty thousand passenger automobiles were sold in the 
United States for considerably more than half a billion 
dollars; and this brings the total registration of automo- 
biles in the country—according to the latest compilation 
we have seen—to just above two millions. 

Six hundred and sixty thousand cars in a year that 
included eleven months of world’s war and was character- 
ized by abnormal business throughout, looks, at first 
glance, like a good many; and amateur economists who 
think cars are very good for them, but very bad for farmers, 
are welcome to such strictures as may occur to them. 

The main point is that, with twenty million families and 
only two million automobiles, we have got our national 
job one-tenth done. When every family has an automo- 
bile we can take some credit to ourselves. 


Ring Around the Rosy 


HICAGO has a duly elected city government substan- 
tially like all other noncommission city governments. 
It also has—and long has had—a profound suspicion that 
this government cannot be trusted; that, if given the 
opportunity, it will graft on the public treasury by loading 
up the pay roll with heelers and handing out public jobs in 
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return for political services. So it has an elaborate civil- 
service law, designed to prevent the government from fill- 
ing offices with unfit men, and to insure appointments and 
promotions on merit. 

Having this law, it will by no means trust its duly elected 
government to observe the law; so it sets up a civil-service 
commission as a sort of policeman or custodian to admin- 
ister the law in such a manner that the government cannot 
violate it. 

In due time it conceives suspicions of its civil-service 
commission; so it organizes a nonofficial civil-service — 
reform association to watch the civil-service commission 
that watches the government. This nonofficial association 
has been complaining bitterly that the commission dis- 
regards the civil-service law and, in fact, accomplishes the 
very evils it was supposed to prevent. 

Having—a—a duly elected, duly representative govern- 
ment; and—b—a law forbidding that government to 
betray its trust; and—c—an official commission to enforce 
the law b; and—d—a nonofficial association to see that 
the commission does not violate the law b; the next step 
should be—e—a law forbidding the commission to violate 
the law b, and—f—an official commission to see that the 
nonofficial association does its duty; and—g—a law — 
requiring the commission f to obey the law e—and so on 
down to z, where a new start may be made with a law— 
aa—requiring that all previous laws be obeyed, and a 
commission—bb—to enforce law aa. 

The possibilities are limitless—that is, the possibilities 
of laws and commissions. The possibilities of efficient 
government, on the other hand, are strictly limited. 


Al Widow’s Money 


ITH slight intelligence and small industry, three or 

four swindlers in Chicago—ably assisted by the 
police—cleaned up fifty thousand dollars a year fleecing 
widows by the threadbare clairvoyant and spiritualistie 
game. Newspaper advertisements—which should have 
made the newspaper proprietors liable to indictment— 
brought in the victims. In the anteroom the widow found 
a couple of other women who were also waiting to see the 
“professor.” 

Sympathetic conversation ensued, during which the 
victim told all about herself, not dreaming that these wait- 
ing widows were merely stool pigeons of the professor and 
would at once report the conversation to him. 

Admitted to the professor’s presence, the victim was 
amazed to hear the main facts of her case recited before 
she had opened her mouth. Thus convinced of the pro- 
fessor’s occult powers, she docilely followed his revelations 
as to how she should invest her money—namely, in some 
utterly worthless mining stock, of which the professor kept 
a bale on hand. If the victim did not disclose herself 
satisfactorily to the waiting stool pigeons, her address was 
learned and a spy sent out to question servants or neigh- 
bors; or she was induced to write out some questions from 
which the professor could get sufficient knowledge of her 
situation to mystify her. 

Widows with life-insurance money are the special prey, 
also, of blue-sky swindlers. A great many women receive 
money at the demise of their husbands without much more 
capacity to take care of it than might be expected of a 
ten-year-old child. Women who are to receive money 
should be taught what to do with it; otherwise it is merely 
a matter of luck whether a man’s life insurance—or for- 
tune—is a provision for his dependents or only a prize for 
the first swindler who comes along. 

Men who leave a considerable estate often put it in the 
hands of a responsible trust company for their dependents’ 
benefit—a good example for anybody whose wife is inno- 
cent of business experience and business sense. 


The Occult Science of Law 


AW—wmore especially criminal law—has usually been an 
occult science. It is still the practice in Burma, we 
believe, to give two disputants candles of the same size, to 
be lighted at the same time. The one whose candle burns 
longest gets judgment against the’ other. 

Less than a hundred years ago a defendant in an English 
criminal trial appealed to the ordeal of battle, and the 
court was more or less surprised to find that the ancient 
law on which he relied had never beenrepealed. Determin- . 
ing a man’s guilt or innocence by his ability to walk on hot 
plowshares, or carry a hot iron, or drink a poisonous de- 
coction, or by throwing him bound into water, has been 
practiced for ages among many peoples. The medieval 
method of letting accused and accuser fight it out with 
weapons was common over Europe. 

Our modest ancestors confessed their inability to find 
the merits of the cause, and so relegated the whole affair 
to the intervention of supernatural agencies. The main 
difference is that we are less modest. Instead of the ordeal 
of battle or the old key-and-Bible test or the “‘sieve- 
witch,” we have the defendant play a game of trip-the- 
court. If he can catch the judge putting an i-dot over an 
e he wins, and is pronounced innocent. 
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HINK a moment of some man in your town 
[0 is struggling with a business all alone and 

is greatly in need of capital. There are many 
such in every community; you must have one in mind. 
There will be many more when the war is over. Now, there 
are two ways by which you could help such a man—you 
could put a thousand dollars into a partnership with him, 
sharing both profits and losses; or you could loan him a 
thousand dollars, taking his note, with interest therefor. 
Roughly speaking, you would be buying ten shares of stock 
in the first case; or you would be buying a thousand-dollar 
bond in the second instance. 

Modern business demands large enterprises calling for 
combinations of capital exceeding the limits of individuals. 
The modern corporation has been devised with the idea of 
limiting the responsibilities of the stockholder and yet 
permitting him to enjoy the benefits derived from successful 
management. When the privately owned business gave 
way to the corporation, stocks and bonds were devised to 
give each individual an opportunity to participate finan- 
cially in big business in proportion to the amount invested 
therein; and also to permit the ready transfer of that 
interest to another. Thestock certificate affords an oppor- 
tunity to those of limited means to participate in the profits 
of large enterprises. The stock certificate is a very refined 
instrument for getting between people and their money. 
It also offers an astute management an opportunity to 
control a very large enterprise with a very small equity. 
The bond affords an opportunity to those of limited means 
to loan money to large corporations. 

Bear in mind that the person whose name appears on the 
stock ledger ‘‘as of record”’ is only the apparent owner— 
or the machine that votes the stock. Perhaps the stock 
certificate is actually owned by the stockholder of record; 
but often it is in possession of another, either as collateral 
securing a loan or as a way of hiding the real owner. So 
long as no attempt is made to prove ownership of certifi- 
cates the present conditions will continue, with all their 
possibilities for evil. The great majority of stockholders, 
like yourself, can be relied on to send their proxies to the 
management, and a very small personal ownership by the 
management is sufficient to retain control. The annual 
meetings of the very large corporations are generally held 
in a little office, and if an ordinary stockholder shows up 
the event is a chronological landmark. 


When Stockholders Speak Out in Meeting 


NCE in a while some stockholder may kick over the 

traces and block the well-arranged plans of the director- 
ate. For instance, aspecial meeting of the stockholders of a 
big New England corporation was once called to vote on 
consolidating the holding companies. The proxies were duly 
solicited and sent in, and everything appeared to be pro- 
ceeding very smoothly. About twenty minutes before the 
time for calling the meeting to order, however, an injunc- 
tion was served by a holder of one share each of the com- 
mon and preferred stock, who claimed the proposed action 
would jeopardize the value of his holdings. So the officers, 
with the proxies, returned to Massachusetts from New 
Jersey after accomplishing absolutely nothing. The prac- 
tice allows and encourages daring men to control and 
dictate the policies of huge combinations of capital, and 
also shows how an apparently trivial circumstance may 
sometimes overthrow a seemingly impregnable and solvent 
corporation. 

In addition to the very remunerative salaries received 
the managements of many large corporations have, taken 
collectively, perhaps made more out of the financial end 
than out of the operating. When a farmer owns a cow 
giving a large quantity of milk he generally keeps that cow 
and values her according to the quantity of milk given. 
When a corporation shows a good earning capacity the 
management capitalizes it, issues and sells stock, but still 
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keeps on milking. The public may be surprised at the 
increase of milk or may be surprised when the cow goes 
dry; but the management never is. The annual report is 
often three months old when introduced to the public. 
In other words, the management is able to profit by first- 
hand information of the several factors that affect the value 
of the corporation securities, and may be relied on to look 
out for itself. Moreover, from a study of recently adver- 
tised reorganization plans, it appears that, whatever secu- 
rities they hold, the management is taken care of while 
the dear public pays the bills. 

Stocks, therefore, represent ownership in the issuing 
corporations; whereas bonds are evidence of money 
loaned at a stipulated rate of interest for a definite period 
of time. A stockholder in a corporation is one of its own- 
ers; a bondholder is one of its creditors. The stockholders, 
as owners of the corporation, borrow from the bondholders 
money with which to build their plant, to make additions 
or improvements, to prosecute the business, and so on. 
In case of liquidation the bondholders must be paid first, 
while the stockholders receive only the equity—if any— 
that is left. Atleast this is the theory. The latest practice 
seems to be that the securities which the insiders hold are 
paid off first, whether they be bonds, notes or stocks. 

Stockholders are usually exempt from individual liabil- 
ity for the debts of the corporation. Except in the case 
of mining stocks, stockholders are usually exempt from 
enforced assessments to make good any deficit or to raise 
money to carry on the business properly. Too much 
weight, however, should not be given to the fact that cer- 
tain stocks are called nonassessable. Any stock can be 
directly assessed—that is to say, it is necessary only to 
reorganize the company and issue new stock under a plan 
which will make the old stock practically worthless if the 
old stockholder does not pay a certain assessment. Many 
times it is not called an assessment but it amounts to the 
same thing no matter how it is disguised. 

Of course, if a corporation is entirely solvent it makes 
little difference whether the stock is assessable or not; but 
if the credit of the corporation and conditions are such that 
it cannot borrow money from a bank, or cannot sell bonds 
or notes, the stockholders must supply the money. If the 
stockholders in such a case refuse to supply the money, 
then the bondholders can foreclose the mortgage, take over 
the property and entirely wipe out the stock. This, again, 
is not often done in practice, as the bondholders’ commit- 
tee is often controlled by friends of the stockholders and 
justice comes with difficulty. 

There are different kinds of stocks and different kinds 
of bonds. Bonds may be divided into many groups: First- 
mortgage bonds; equipment bonds; general, refunding, 
consolidated—and so on—mortgage bonds; debenture 
bonds; collateral trust bonds; and income bonds. Pre- 
ferred stocks, as their name indicates, have preference 
over common stocks, either as to assets, in case of liquida- 
tion, or as to dividends, or both. The dividend may or 
may not be cumulative. If it is cumulative all dividends 
must be paid eventually, if not when due, before the com- 
mon stock receives any distribution of earnings. Preferred 
stocks, of course, come after all bond or note issues and 
also after any floating debt of the company. The purpose 
of a preferred stock is to provide a security that will be 
more attractive than a common stock, and one that will 
not fluctuate in price to the same extent as a common 
stock. " 

Common stocks are entitled to receive all the profits of 
the corporation that the directors may see fit to distribute 
after the expenses, bond interest and preferred dividends 
are paid. There is no limit to the rate of dividends that 
may be paid on common stock. Of course in prosperous 
times common stocks receive the greatest benefit, but they 


also suffer greatest harm in times of depression. 
Moreover, in case of liquidation, the common stock- 
holders receive only what is left after all debts and 
the preferred stockholders—if any exist—have been satis- 
fied. Therefore, though common stocks are the most profit- 
able form of security if purchased at proper times, there is 
also the greatest risk attached to them. 

To define or even enumerate the many varieties of bonds 
now being manufactured is too long a job; but let me sum- 
marize the six different groups of bonds: First-mortgage 
bonds are the original, simplest and best kind of bonds. 
They are a first lien on all or part of the property of 
the company and come ahead of all other obligations. 
Equipment bonds are first mortgages on equipment in 
cases where the first-mortgage bonds cover only the track 
and certain other property. They are a very popular form 
of bond, for it is argued that a railroad cannot operate 
without its equipment and that, therefore, equipment 
bonds are secured by the most important part of the com- 
pany’s property. General, refunding, consolidated—and 
so on—mortgage bonds are usually nothing but second, 
third or fourth mortgages on at least a part and often on 
a large proportion of the property. Debenture bonds are 
not secured by a mortgage and in many cases do not differ 
greatly from preferred stocks. Collateral trust bonds are 
secured by stocks or bonds of other companies and are an 
uncertain class of bonds. Income bonds are those on 
which interest is paid only when earned. Sometimes these 
bonds are mortgage bonds and sometimes they are not. 


Why Bonds Fluctuate Less Than Stocks 


Aha oe is a widespread notion among investors that bonds 
are higher-grade securities and sounder investments 
than stocks; but thisis not always true. Many stocks are 
safer investments than a large number of the bonds on the 
market. When buying either class of securities great care 
is necessary. Moreover, the investor should consider 
which class is best under the conditions that prevail at the 
time of purchase. It is a mistaken policy for investors to 
cling to one class of securities year in and year out. There 
are times when it is better to buy bonds and times when it 
is better to buy stocks. The fundamental difference 
between stocks and bonds should always be taken into 
consideration. With this difference in mind let us now 
discuss when to buy stocks and when to buy bonds. 

Let me repeat that the real difference between stocks 
and bonds is that stocks—and when using the term stocks 
I refer to common stocks—have no fixed rate of return. 
The greater the earnings of the corporation the greater 
can be the dividends paid on the stock, and vice versa. 
Moreover, during the life of the corporation there is no 
obligation to pay the principal of the stock. Bonds, on the 
other hand, bear a fixed rate of interest and the principal 
matures at a certain specified date. Due to this difference, 
therefore, and to the change in financial conditions, the 
price trend is often entirely different in the case of bonds 
from that in the case of stocks. Stock prices naturally 
fluctuate widely with general business and financial con- 
ditions which affect the profits of the corporations issuing 
the stocks. 

Bonds also fluctuate with general business and financial 
conditions; but, as they always receive the same amount 
of interest, regardless of conditions, their fluctuations in 
price are very small compared with the fluctuations in the 
price of stocks. But, though both stocks and bonds fluc- 
tuate with the ups and downs of business, and bonds 
fluctuate very much less than stocks, these fluctuations 
are not in unison. I mean by this that bond prices, as a 
rule, do not reach their maximum or their minimum at the 
same time as do stock prices. 

If you will study the general prices of stocks and bonds 
in the past you will find that bonds reach their high point 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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young Adam Ober came swinging up the pike from 

Manheim Borough. There were others abroad on the 
main-traveled, hard white road that curved in and out 
among the low hills of Rapho Township. 

A cattleman, driving steers to the borough, passed; a 
Dutch boy, wrapped in layer on layer of clothing, like an 
onion, lolled along on his wagon, bound for the creamery; 
old Doctor Brecht, returning from a Rapho patient, his 
little brown horse trotting briskly, his beard, white as a 
dove’s breast, blowing in the keen air—all these had 
exchanged the usual greeting with Adam. 

“Morgen!” they said politely, pronouncing it ‘‘ Morrya”’ 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch fashion. 

And Adam had dutifully responded; but he did it ina 
half-hearted fashion. There is no keener observer—of 
matters in his ken—than your Dutchman, for all his 
apparent phlegm and stoic heaviness. A sheriff trailing a 
horse thief who might have passed Adam at a thirty-mile 
clip—on one of Adam’s normal days—would have gathered 
a hailstorm of details from him as to shape, size and type of 
horse, its gait and weight, to say nothing of the coloring, 
weight and contour of its rider; but to-day Adam’s physi- 
cal eyes saw not. His mind was engrossed with inner 
visions. Rufe Moyer might have worn a ballet dancer’s 
costume to the creamery, or old Doctor Brecht have 
driven a sky-blue stallion, and Adam would never have 
heeded. 

It was only when he reached the first tollgate that he 
came to himself. He put on steam and walked faster than 
ever. He averted his head and looked across the fields in 
the opposite direction. 

Old Kauffman, who sat in the gatehouse window, hailed 
him in vain. Adam heard him, but he only walked the 
faster, whistling with a pretense of unconsciousness. In 
the gatehouse Old Kauffman said: 

“There did go Adam Ober. It wonders me whatfer 
thing took him to Mannum this early!” 

And at his words the thing Adam had wanted to avoid 
seeing materialized. Old Kauffman’s granddaughter Susie 
came and looked out of the window after him. Even in the 
gray morning one might well have wondered why Adam 
should have foolishly wished to avert such a contact; for 
““Sussy”’ Greiner was as pretty a little girl as ever pinned 
on the pointed cape of her sect or set its thin white muslin 
cap on her curly hair. 

“Sussy”’ had “turned plain” at fifteen—a statement 
that, used in connection with Susie, is grotesque. Nothing 
could make Susie plain. The little dove-gray or black 
dresses only brought out the compact curves of her shapely 
figure; the soft puritanic caps and little scuttle bonnets 
only sweetened her dimpled face and big blue eyes. There 
was that in Susie’s face that made one think of pink and 
white clover. 


[soune ae: the frosty chill of the February morning 


And if you had 
pressed all these 
facts on Adam 
he would have 

agreed—or, at least, until a week ago. Up to that 

time he had never passed the gatehouse without 

a thrill—a hungry watching for the clover that 
bloomed the year round. And now he turned his 
head away! And, what is more, he would have 
died before confessing “‘whatfer thing had taken 
him to Mannum this early.”’ 

Susie, watching, answered her grandfather. 

“Yes; it wonders me too!” she said slowly. 

Something else ‘‘wondered”’ her much more. Adam’s 
avoidance did not escape her. She could not 
understand. She had not tried to avoid him! 

Adam himself could hardly have explained. He had gone— 
it seemed incredible even to himself—in the early morning, 
an hour before work, to stand for a moment and look at the 
front of a house in Manheim Borough—and it was thesecond 
time he had done it; and he knew he would do it again. 

The truth is, Adam was suffering 
from a fever—a species of delicious 
dementia that had held him enslaved 
for ten days. Before that, a prospering 
young country carpenter of twenty- 
one, he had fancied he had known 
what love was; but it was nothing— 
that knowledge—to the exquisite 
pangs he endured now. For he was in 
love with the utterly unattainable— 
or, so said reason, with the hopelessly 
unsuitable. 

Adam pondered this, swinging along, his 
tool boxin hand, bound for the new barn he 
and his father and brothers were building 
for the Ulrich farm. 

He was a personable-looking youth. His 
face, rosy, good-natured, of almost dinner- 
plate dimension, topped a figure huge, yet 
magnificently proportioned. There is a big- 
ness of detail, a benignness of aspect, often 
found among the Dutch men. Among the 
elderly men assembled at meeting one can 
usually pick out a dozen who wear an almost 
Biblical beauty—like an assemblage of 
elderly prophets. 

Adam showed this quality. In after life 
he too would grow silver-bearded, benefi- 
cent, genial of countenance. Clad, like his 
protean namesake ancestor, in a mere fig 
leaf, he would have made a painter tingle 
with longing; dressed as to-day, in weath- 
erworn, nondescript too-small clothing, he 
was only absurd. 

In Adam’s pocket lay the thing that was 
in large measure responsible for his present 
aberration. He had picked it up some days 
since from the turf that bordered this very 
Pike—a lady’s glove of white kid. He had 
known, with the instant appraisal of the 
countryman awake to local matters, to 
whom it belonged and why it had happened 
toliethere. Its owner had ‘dropped it while 
walking on the Pike; and its owner was the 
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present countryside sensation—the young girl who lived 
in Lancaster and was boarding in Manheim for her health; 
who walked, presumably in quest of the latter, every after- 
noon a matter of some miles up the Rapho Pike, 

She was not like any other girl in Manheim. Adam had 
met her once or twice on her early excursions; and—to tell 
the truth—he thought her a pretty poor specimen. But 
that was before he found her glove! 

The country folk considered Miss Lucia Barnett an 
interesting topic. For one thing, her father ‘‘ was hired at 
the Collitch” in Lancaster to teach modern languages; 
then they had only lately come from that purlieu of mystery 
and dark deeds, New York City—and, more awesome, 
almost Martian in significance, Miss Lucia had lived in 
Italy; her baptismal name was Italian. 

Adam had heard the girls giggling, trying to pronounce 
it, before meeting. They said it ‘“‘made like a kind of cheese 
when she spoke it.’”’ For the rest, Lucia Barnett was dark, 
with a different, an odd new ‘‘darkness” to Adam., 

Brunettes are not uncommon among the Dutch, but 
they run to the hirsute variety—velvety, downy, sloe-eyed 
girls—in old age like Old Liz 
Sneider, who sported a full- 
sized black mustache. Lucia 
was not like these. She was 
white—cream-white— with- 
out a touch of color; her 
eyes—Adam had verified 
this—were a queer green-gold 
color that made him thinkof 
growing ferns; her hair was 
as silky and dark as a crow’s 
wing. 

She was thin—a crime sec- 
ond only in enormity to pale 
cheeks in a Dutchman’s eye. 
Her wrists were so small he 
could have snapped them in 
two fingers. Beside his Brob- 
dingnagian sisters, Lizzie 
and Anny, with their strap- 
ping shoulders and arms— 
beside even ‘‘Sussy’”’ Grein- 
er’s capable figure—it was 
true what the people said: 
the Barnett girl was a peaked, 
sickly, ‘‘peensich’’-looking 
creature. Oh, Adam would 
have agreed—before hefound 
the glove! 

Strange that a bit of 
white scented kid should 
work such havoe! At first, 
Adam, wondering that a 
human hand could be so 
small, had dropped it heed- 
lessly into his pocket. Later 
examination afforded pleas- 
antspeculations. . . . The 
perfume tantalized him. 
Then he decided to go down 
to church in Manheim and 
satisfy some of these spec- 
ulations. From afar he 
watched Lucia Barnett—-her 
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hands clothed, from an apparently inexhaustible stock, in 
a pair of gloves like the one he had. 

He noted the slimness of her little body; the little 
muscle that fluttered in her long slim throat; the enormous 
length of her eyelashes. 

That visit began Adam’s undoing. Twice, shortly after, 
he met her on the Pike. The second time, at his greeting, 
she had stopped, with some casual question. Adam fell in 
beside her and shyly walked with her a short distance. She 
had been pleasantly impersonal; but when their ways 
parted Adam was treading on air, full of odd light-headed 
sensations. The charm, which in Lucia Barnett had cap- 
tured many a more sophisticated man, sent the blood 
pounding to Adam’s head. 

By the second Sunday, when he had stolen to church in 
Manheim, his malady was in the progressive stage. That 
was the night he had followed her boldly a good two blocks. 
Indeed, he had almost summoned nerve enough to speak to 
her. And since then he had gone down twice of an early 
morning only to pass her boarding house and stare. 

He knew it was absurd. A potential farmer falling in 
love with a creature so frail! She could never handle the 
milk and butter from even half a 
dozen cows, or help with the hams 
at butchering time! No; Adam’s 
love was a cul-de-sac. It led no- 
where, but tortured and delighted 
him notwithstanding; and, from 
pitying Miss Lucia Barnett’s fra- 
gility, he had begun to feel toward 
her as he would to some small help- 
less animal. So small, so gentle, so 
delicately made! So mysteriously 
different—and so unwooed! For 
in all these weeks of her stay no 
“fella” had beaued her to church— 
had even walked home with her. 
None had taken her sleighing or 
buggy riding. 

Young, sweet, piteous, she had 
moved neglected; perhaps wist- 
ful—Adam had sisters and knew 
the ways of girls. Adam thrilled a 
little with indignation at himself 
and his brethren, even while his 
pulses tingled; for a delicious 
scheme had fomented itself in his 
bosom. 

On Sunday evening at six, boldly 
and like a man, he would go and 
call on her at her boarding place. 
If she had not already guessed his 
feelings he would leave no doubts. 
He would choose her boldly and in 
public, let opinion be what it may. 
This plan being happily concluded, 
Adam dismissed the thing from his 
mind, having reached the Ulrich 
barn. 

But on Sunday, dressing very 
carefully, he put it into effect. As 
he approached the boarding house 
a slight vertigo seized him. A city 
girl, Miss Barnett might expect a 
different ritual; then love and self- 
respect conquered. He stepped 
manfully tothedoor. Mrs. Reinike 
opened it. She listened to Adam’s 
request, with a cool, impersonal 
eye. When he finished she might 
as well have felled him. 

“You can’t see her. She ain’t 
here now. She went back home to 
Lancaster yesterdays—and took 
hertrunk. Sheain’t coming back!” 

At this blow Adam’s face turned 
white. Mrs. Reinike added afew particulars, but hescarcely 
heeded. Gone! Not coming back! Heturned blankly away 
and stumbled homeward, an odd hollow feeling in his 
breast. 

Gone! Gone, with her long silky eyelashes, her pretty 
smile, her slim little wrists, and her helpless little white 
kid-gloved hands! - 

Something like a big bitter sob gathered in Adam’s 
young throat. Never to see that little figure picking its 
way up the Pike so daintily—never to touch her small 
incompetent arm, getting in and out of a buggy—never to 
sit beside her in church! For a moment pain clouded his 
eyes. . . . Then a queer impulse seized him. It was 
his Dutch tenacity astir in him, that dauntless “‘dogged 
does it”? that lifts many a Dutch boy by his own boot- 
straps out of a tight place. 

If Lucia Barnett had gone, why not follow her? It was 
Satan perhaps who whispered it in his ear. And Adam, 
half-recognizing, shrank, even while welcoming the thought. 
A farmer boy of the Rapho hills, how could he pursue a 
girl into the city? But pain and passion conquered. 
Another thought helped. 


a 


When Mose Kover had stopped keeping company with 
his sister Anny, had she not gone over to Lebanon County 
and stayed a whole month? “It ain’t no right kind of 
fellas round here!” she had pronounced. 

Might not such an impulse have moved Lucia Barnett? 
Perhaps if somebody had kept company with her—had 
encouraged her! Adam clenched his hands, thinking of 
lost opportunity. Then he embraced temptation. Lancas- 
ter was not far—an hour’s ride by trolley. He had some 
money by him and no job on for Wednesday. Why not goin 
and call on Wednesday— Wednesday afternoon? Perhaps 
they might walk out somewhere, might have ice-cream 
soda. When summer came he would manage to buy a 
horse and drive over. Heaven! The moonlight nights on 
the Lancaster pikes! 

Having no one to contradict him, Adam unleashed a 
riotous set of imaginings. His resolve was made. He was 
so lost in laying his course that he passed the tollhouse, 
this time sincerely unconscious that it existed. And a little 
figure, coming up from the henhouse, watched him bitterly. 

“Gell, so geht es nun! Indeed, so goes it now!’’—she 
whispered, with a half sob. 





Sa SO an 


The Valentine, Still Wrapped, Still Unoffered, Lay on the Table 


Adam could scarcely await Wednesday. Tuesday night 
his dreams were a feverish mélée. Dawn was yet unfledged 
when he rose. 

With razor, comb, hard pink toilet soap, basin of water, 
and phial of cheap cologne, he made of his dressing a sort 
of consecrated rite. 

His ruddy countenance shone like cerise satin as he 
stepped, a finished product, into the gray-black morning. 
Beneath it a new celluloid collar struggled for precedence 
with a ready-made tie of purple silk. On his left lapel a 
small red paper carnation—filched from Lizzie’s bunch in 
the parlor—bloomed sweetly. His hat was brushed; his 
Sunday suit, unrolled from the little drawer where it lay 
on week days, was innocent of lint—if not of wrinkle; his 
boots sparkled. 

On one of his fingers gleamed a large ruby ring, pur- 
chased at Mount Gretna Fair for a quarter, and on his 
nose perched a pair of thick-glassed, steel-framed spec- 
tacles, worn for comfort’s sake only on gala occasions, and 
bought during his schooldays when a peddler, going 
through the country, had helped him and various others 
to discover serious eye faults. 


bo 
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As the cock grouse about to woo apparently puts on an 
extra heavy plumage and fluffs out his ruff to its fullest 
extent, or a Hottentot chief hangs on a few extra bone 
necklaces, nose rings and war belts, so Adam, with naive 
savagery, had beautified himself for his lady. 

He went down the road very happily, diffusing perfume 
at every step, and singing in a woolly, tonsilly voice— 
turning all his s’s into z’s—a favorite refrain: 


Barbelei, Barbelei, 
Leich dei foos; 
Wann ich wider 
Danze, moos. 
Liebs du net 

Und danze net, 
Dann geh net 

Mit du haim. 


He was too early by half an hour even for the first car. 
Daylight was not yet come when the trolley car from Man- 
heim bore him thence; the sun was only rising, warm and 
genial, when he dismounted at the Square, in Lancaster. 

The sun, though, never has anything on this brisk 
early-bird city. It was market day and the Square teemed 
with people. City and farm folk were 
buying and selling thespoils of farm 
and garden. Booths and stands 
stood about, and a steady stream 
poured in and out of the market- 
house doors. 

Amishmen—real and “‘hickory”’ 
Mennonites, New and Old—River 
Brethren and Dunkers filled the 
place; Greek, negro and Italian 
venders of fruits clamored; Hiber- 
nian and Russian Jew newsboys 
shouted the Philadelphia papers. 
It was really quite a polyglot spec- 
tacle; but Adam ignored it. 

Hestopped ata peanut stand and 
filled his pockets with the goober 
that cheers and with a favored local 
comestible—soft pretzels—the sat- 
iny, salt-spattered, lacquered coils 
of which ever allure the true Dutch- 
man. From this he dallied up North 
Queen Street. A dry-goods window 
in which ladies—wax— audaciously 
displayed their lingerie held him 
spellbound a good twenty minutes. 
Adam sipped of his day’s pleasures 
slowly. Noneed of haste. But the 
next shop window sent his mercury 
climbing quickly. 

It was filled with all kinds of 
valentines! 

He had forgotten the date. To- 
day was the fourteenth of Febru- 
ary. Without realizing it he had 
chosen—happy omen !—love’s own 
day for his great adventure. Adam 
was not unlearned of valentines. 
In his schooldays he had made 
them, with teacher’s crayon colors, 
and he had frequently bought 
penny dreadfuls in Manheim, 
wherein gayly-hued hydrocephalic- 
looking people capped verses be- 
ginning in this vein: “You’re not 
as smart as you think you are!” 
and so on. 

But he had never before seen 
valentines de luxe. The window 
blazed. One in the center thrilled 
him. There were puffings of pink 
silk, there was gold cord, and a pro- 
fusion of violets for a frame; and 
the motif was an automobile, in 
which an apple-cheeked youth in motor clothes ogled an 
apple-cheeked girl similarly garbed. 

I'd like to ride with you, 
Honk, honk! 

Forever and a day. 

Life’s hills I'll take high gear. 
Honk, honk! 

If one small word yow’ll say. 


Barbara, Barbara, 
Lightly trip; 
When I wish it 
Dance you must. 
Dance you not 

Or love you not, 
I'll not go 

With you home. 


Adam knew nothing of automobiles or high gears, but 
he wanted that valentine. He went inside. 

“What are wellintines?’’ he asked sheepishly. 

“Five cents up.”’ The clerk was versed in cryptic Anglo- 
Dutch. “That one’’—as Adam pointed—‘“‘is seventy-five 
cents.”’ 

Adam gasped. Seventy-five cents was some wad for a 
piece of fancy paper; but—he bought it. He had never 
heard the slogan, ‘‘ Nothing’s too good for the Irish!” but 
he acted on it intuitively. When he emerged the valentine 
was under his arm. It did not occur to him to mailit. He 
would carry it in person to his lady. 

Love made him bold to desperation, indeed, for next he 
did the well-nigh unthinkable: he accosted a policeman 
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The Real Story | 


of aRemarkable 
Test 


For years many makers of 
air rifles thought it was impossible to make 
a real rapid-fire “‘pump-action”’ air rifle. 


But we knew the boys of America wanted 
such an air rifle, so we worked and planned 
until we finally produced the Daisy Pump 
Gun, the most popular air rifle ever invented. 


It jumped right into popularity from the 
start. Never before has any make of boy’s 
gun met with such universal approval. 


How Fast Will This 
Daisy Pump Gun Shoot? 


One day one of the men in our factory asked 
that question. Nobody could answer exactly. We 
all knew it would shoot very rapidly, and very 
accurately, but just how fast no one could say. 


So we went to our target range and put the matter 
to a thorough test. 


The first man who tried it was not accustomed to 
shooting the new gun. He raised it to his shoulder 
and hit the target fairly 32 times in exactly one 
minute. 


The second man, unaccustomed to shooting, tried 
several times, with scores ranging from 48 shots in 
one minute to 36 shots in 30 seconds. 


The designer of the Daisy Pump Gun then took 
it, and raising it to his shoulder, planted 22 shots in 
the bull’s-eye in just 15 seconds, or at the rate of 88 
shots per minute! 


Truly, the Daisy Pump Gun is a rapid-fire air 
rifle, with a smoothness and perfection of mechanism 
and an accuracy that can be compared only to 
hunting rifles of several times its price. 


When we say that any boy can shoot with it— 
accurately—30 shots a minute, we are understating 
the facts. Any boy can do that well; many boys 
can go much faster than that. 


Isn’t that the kind of a gun that will delight the 
heart of any boy? Isn’t it just the gun you want, 
for fun, for target practice, for that training of eye, 
nerve and hand that is the true heritage of every 
American boy? 


This newest, greatest air rifle has the genuine 
pump-action of a high-grade sporting r 
50-shot repeater; length, 38 inches; ad- 

justable sights; turned walnut 
stock. 


Other models, 50c to $2.50 
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~ Pump Gun. 


At your dealer’s, or direct from factory postpaid on receipt 


of price. Send for descriptive circular. 


Daisy Manufacturing Co., 287 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Branch Southern Representatives 


PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., Managers LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Nashville, Tenn. 
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with Lucia Barnett’s name and an inquiry 
for her address. The policeman led him to 
a drug store and a kindly drug clerk, with 
a directory, solved what had threatened to 
be a hideous mystery. A slip of paper bear- 
ing a precious direction lay in Adam’s 
pocket as he sallied forth. 

He had no intention of calling on the 
lady in the early morning. Etiquette, of 
course, forbade. He had figured that about 
one o’clock, Adam’s mid-afternoon, would 
be the best time; but it did no harm to get 
the lay of the land, to make a reconnais- 
sance of the situation. 

So he walked slowly out to James Street 
and thence westward. Presently he saw 
before him a campus, green under the mild 
February sun. There were large, bare shade 
trees, and a chain of buildings of buff and 
red, many-windowed, mysterious. A bell 
somewhere rang slowly and he saw groups 
of youths entering the college campus; 
citified, splendid youths he thought them, 
watching, with candid admiration, their 
short English pants, their carelessly worn 
caps, their pipes, their swagger, their note- 
books. 

Splendid! Of such as these were those 
old schoolmates of his— Miller Hershey and 
Frank Schuh—who had imported Latin 
and silk socks into Rapho simultaneously. 
Into such as these had many a shy, quick- 
brained, little Dutch schoolboy grown, as 
Adam well knew; but his admiration now 
was tempered neither with envy nor with 
regret for himself. He knew his limitations. 
The Third Reader had been enough for 
him; the carpenter’s bench and tools were 
sufficient training. 

A few of the magnificent ones, seeing him, 
his broad, kindly spectacled face, the glaze 
of his collar, the richness of his tie, the con- 
tour of his pant-legs, the angle of his bundle, 
threw him chaffing remarks in passing. 
Adam took them kindly, in good part. He 
was very happy and all the world was his 
friend to-day! 

Then he found the house of his beloved. 
Having located it he fled hastily to town 
again. 

What with shop windows, lunch, the 
pleasures of the city streets, it was one- 
thirty before he reached her door again. 

Even then he did not enter. His heart 
knocked at his ribs and he stood perhaps 
ten minutes by the curb. After that he 
walked round the block slowly. Twice 
he did this. Then finally he tiptoed up the 
steps and rang the doorbell. 

A slim negro maid opened the door, saw 
his bundle, snapped, “‘ We don’t wanta buy 
anything!” and closed the door abruptly. 

Adam retreated to the curb again, dis- 
couraged. He walked away aslight distance, 
then returned. A Dutchman’s mettle is no 
fiction. He went up and rang again. 

The maid opened. 

“T said a 

Adam planted a broad, homely shoe 
inside the doorway. 

“T came to see Loosy Barnett.” 

The maid hesitated. Adam thrust his 
foot in farther. The pleasant, implacable 
resolve of him quelled the dark one. 

““Was—was it something special?’’ she 
asked. 

“Ach, no—I chust came so!” 

Somehow it was done. He sat at last in 
the Barnett parlor. It was a pleasant, 
“foolish-looking”’ room with “‘images”’ and 
pictures, and a piano, and other bijoux un- 
known to Adam’s home. He himself, 
perched on a little gilt-legged chair, stiffly 
holding his hat, his “wellintine’” on a 
near-by table, blew both hot and cold with 
nervousness. Still, they were friendly peo- 
ple. From somewhere in the rear he could 
hear soft peals of laughter—young-sounding 
laughter quickly stopped when a maturer 
voice spoke. The laughter brought him a 
sense of ease. 

Then Lucia Barnett came in to him. She 
looked lovely, flushed, and still moved by 
something that had recently amused her. 
Little dimples trembled near her mouth. 
She spoke to him sweetly, kindly, offering 
her hand. The touch turned Adam dumb 
and scarlet. The laughter in the house had 
floated upstairs apparently, for the peals 
sounded again above, one ending in a shrill 
high squeal. Miss Lucia looked slightly 
annoyed. 

““My little sister Bettie 
then laughed a little herself. 

Adam laughed too. Altogether they 
were pleasant, friendly folks! If only he 
knew better what to speak of! 

That was at two o’clock. At four Adam 
was still sitting in the gilt chair. The val- 
entine, still wrapped, still unoffered, lay on 
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No Advance Payment 


There is only one way for you to realize how 
the LaSalle Extension University home-study 
law course has revolutionized the study of law— 
that is to let us send you express prepaid all 
books, the introductory letter, the regular les- 
son assignments, instructor’s lesson talks, in- 
cluding the FULL SET OF 14 VOLUMES OF 
“AMERICAN LAW AND PROCEDURE” 
for free examination. You are not asked to risk 
a penny or obligate yourself in any way. When 
you have critically examined this course you 
will understand why LaSalle students are so 
pronouncedly successful. You will see how 
easy it is for you to 


Study Law at Home 
Under Expert Guidance 


and receive a training in law like that given 
by the leading resident Universities, without 
loss of time from your present occupation. 
You receive and assimilate the same kind of 
law lectures and daily class talks that resident 
University students listen to. From start to 
finish the course is made absorbing and interest- 
ing by the use of actual cases. You see and feel 
the progress you make from day to day. The 
cost is small and we make terms to suit you. 


No Extra Charge 
For Law Library 


The fourteen full sized volumes, bound 
in 34 sheep, are furnished students 
without extra cost. Our library has 

been adopted in whole or in part 
for the class rooms or libra- 
riesof morethantwenty 
resident University 
law schools. 
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Prepared 
By Foremost 
Legal Experts 


Such men as James Parker Hall, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School; James DeWitt An- 
drews, former member faculty Northwestern Uni- 
versity, author of ‘‘ Andrews’ American Law,” and 
other noted authorities in such colleges as Harvard, 
Leland Stanford, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Wisconsin, 
Tulane University. Special lectures contributed b 

America’s foremost legal talent—Hon. John F. Dil- 
lon, Jurist; Hon. R. A. Pryor, former Justice of 
N. Y. Supreme Court; Hon. Theo. E. Burton, U.S. 
Senator from Ohio, and others equally prominent. 


Our Students Pass Any 
State Bar Examination 


We guarantee to coach free until successful any 
student failing to pass bar examination. Our grad- 
uates are among those who have attained the 
highest standings in recent bar examinations. We 
have not on record a single instance of a LaSalle 
graduate who took a bar examination and failed. 
They have passed in such states as Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and Wisconsin, where examina- 
tions are severest. We are authorized under the 
laws of the State of Illinois to confer on our grad- 
uates the degree of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B. 


Special Course For Business Men 


Many losses and costly lawsuits are avoided by 
a knowledge of law. Our Business Men’s Home 
Study Law Course equips business men to protect 
themselves on all business transactions. 
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Public Speaking 


Modern, authoritative. Prepared by Dr. Frederick 
B. Robinson, A. M., B., Ph. D., Professor of 
Public Speaking at College of City of New York. 
You may fora short time secure this course without 
extra cost in connection with the law course. 


What Free-On-Approval Means 


It means that we will, on your request, send this 
complete Law Library, introductory lectures, les- 
son assignments, instructor's talks, etc., express pre- 
paid, for free examination, without one cent de- 
posit or obligation on your part. You alone are to 
Judge as to the desirability of securing your legal 
training through the LaSalle Extension University 
with its record of thousands of successful law students. 
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will run no risk whatever. Your entire tuition fee will be 
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Where? 


‘Where'd you get that 
suit?”’ 


You'll hear this ques- 
tion often in the course 
of a month during the 
new clothes season. 


It will be asked of you, 
too, if you wear Cloth- 
craft—and it is one that 

‘you will like to hear, 
because it is a tribute to 
good taste and judg- 
ment. 


When we sell a Cloth- 
craft suit or overcoat 
the chances are ten to 
one that we'll sell others 
as a result. 


When a man hears that 
such style, fit and material 
can be had at $10 to $25, is 
it any wonder he is inter- 
ested? Come in and ask to 
see the Clothcraft Blue Serge 
Specials, ‘'4130” at $18.50, 
and “5130” at $15.00. 











| The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


HO’ #25 tease 


to Wear 








Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland 
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the table. Adam himself was not comfort- 
able. For one thing, the frailty of his chair 
worried him. It creaked too much under 
his weight. Suppose he broke it! Still, he 
saw no way to rise gracefully and take 
another. 

Then, there had been no opportunity to 
make his offering, or, indeed, to become at 
all personal. Miss Lucia talked nimbly and 
sweetly of many things—but not the things 
Adam eared for. His hands, too, had 
troubled him from the beginning. Some- 
how they looked so big and red and coarse, 
here in the Barnetts’ parlor. Little by 
little he had grown uneasy, distrait, silent. 
He had not spoken much even in the be- 
ginning; now he was monosyllabic. 

Things had not moved as he expected. 
People passed in the hall so much—several 
times the laughing Bettie. Twice Lucia 
Barnett had been summoned to the tele- 
phone. Even Lucia felt the constraint ap- 
parently, for from animation she too had 
become somewhat silent, playing with her 
rings, tapping with her little foot. 

Now was the moment for Adam to rise 
from the creaking chair and give her the 
valentine, to propose soda water, future 
amenities—to give indication of his feeling. 
He did none of this. He sat with burning 
ears and a growing sense of discomfort and 
dismay. . 

At this point Lucia’s mother came in. 
She was a plump, pleasant little lady, and 
under her keen eyes and smile some of 
Adam’s misery passed. But now it was 
Lucia’s turn to rise: 

“Mother will entertain you, Mr. Ober. 
me Ne It’s too bad; but I am compelled 
to leave. I must meet a friend coming on 
the four-ten train.” 

Vainly Adam’s soul bade him rise and ac- 
company her. He sat still, swallowing an 
embarrassed lump in his throat, folding in 
his hand once more the exquisite morsel 
that was hers. 

He should have felt more at ease with 
Lucia gone; but he did not. Now that the 
only excuse for his coming was removed, 
the sense of his impropriety here, of his 
utter unfitness among these people, troubled 
him. He must go—and speedily—leaving 
the valentine with Lucia’s mother. It 
must plead for him—carry its own sweet 
message. 

It was then he heard Mrs. Barnett 
speak: 

“Tt is too bad that Lucia must leave. 
We are very sorry, Mr. Ober! Still, itis a 
rather special occasion. Her fiancé is com- 
ing on this train.” 

The keen eyes watched the effect of the 
word—saw that it sailed, high as a Taube, 
over Adam’s head. 

“T mean—that Lucia has gone to meet 
the young man she is going to marry.” 
Mrs. Barnett’s voice was very kind. 

Adam sat up, rigid, groping for words. 

“You say she—she hassa fella? . .. 
She’s going to be married?” 
nounced it ‘‘morried.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Barnett; “she will be 
married week after next. They have been 
engaged for three years. Perhaps you did 
not know—Lucia has been resting in the 
country this winter and making her plans 
for the wedding a 

A sound escaped Adam, not unlike a sob. 
He rose stiffly, his fingers trembling slightly, 
and picked up his hat and his valentine. 
He turned without a word, and walked 
toward the door. 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Ober.”’ Mrs. Barnett’s 
voice faltered slightly. “If you feel that 
you must go 4 

Adam did not answer. His wound was 
too deep. He opened the door himself, 
hesitating only a second. That second was 
fatal. The young feminine laughter opened 
its battery on his retreating back. From 
abovestairs three words, careless, mock- 
ing, not meant for his ears, reached him: 

“The big country-jake!”’ 

It is the cruelest gibe the city child can 
fling to the country-born Dutchman. 

Down through the street, with unseeing 
eyes, Adam plodded heavily. People pass- 
ing him got their quota of amusement; but 
it did not matter to Adam. Nothing mat- 
tered any more. He was just a heartsore, 
self-sick, humiliated country boy. It was 
not alone that he had committed an unpar- 
donable offense and had tried to poach on 
another “‘fella’s’’ preserve—a poor-enough 
fella, indeed, to let his girl go unattended all 
those weeks! 

That was ridiculous enough, but it was 
as nothing to the rest; for, with disillusion- 
ing clearness, Adam saw himself through 
the eye of another—summed up in the 


He pro- 

















Screws 
onto center 
of steering 


wheel of 


Ford or Dodge 


In the center of the steering wheel !—that’s 
exactly where an auto clock ought to be— 
close up and squarely under your eyes, where 
it’s easiest to see and most convenient to wind; and 
where you can’t overlook winding it. You can wind 
it while you steer. A lighted cigar-end affords enough 
illumination to see its figures plainly at night. 


The “‘B-4-U” is not only a crackin’ good idea, but it’s a mighty 
good clock. It has a well-made American movement that is guar- 
anteed to be free from defects and to keep good time for one year 
from date of purchase. Stays in order because the slant of the 
steering column transforms jolts into horizontal vibrations which 
will not break the pivots of this clock. 


If you own a Ford or Dodge, you’re lucky, because you can have a 
clock in the center of your steering wheel. There isn’t a single 
minute when you are running your car that you are not interested 
in knowing the time of day; and with this reliable clock right 
before your eyes, you'll never have to peer down at a far away 
dash, nor take your hand off the wheel to get at your pocket watch. 





These views show actual size of clock. The case 
is of combination nickel and gun metal finish— 
strong and weather-tight. Notice the big plain 
figures on the dial. Attached in two minutes; 
merely remove nut on center of steering wheel 
of Ford or Dodge, and screw clock in its place. 


$2.50 complete with attachments 


Dealers everywhere are being supplied with the ‘‘B-4-U”’ now. If 
your jeweler, auto store or hardware dealer isn’t yet able to sell 
you a “B-4-U,” write us his name and we’ll see that you get one. 


DEALERS: The striking advantages and strong appeal of the “‘ Automobile 
B-4-U Clock”’ are bound to make it a big seller wherever there are Ford 
or Dodge owners. There are nearly a million of them in America—and 
our advertising is reaching them all. Write for details and prices to you. 


Made by 


Eisenstadt Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturing Jewelers, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Don’t worry, I can make it!” 


When Owning a Hamilton Pays 


Half the time that you look at your watch, 
you only want to know adout what time it is. 

Five minutes doesn’t matter. 

The other times, you want to know fhe 
time —exactly. 

One minute matters. 

These are the times when it pays to own a 
Hamilton. When you are ‘‘working close,” 
when every revolution of the second hand 
means a minute that is preczous—there is satis- 
faction in knowing that your watch is reliable. 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’’ 


The minute you get a Hamilton in your 
pocket you are Master of Time—the most 
important factor in business and in life. 


Your jeweler ‘can tell you about Hamilton 
Accuracy and Hamilton Dura- z 
bility—the qualities that have 
put the Hamilton in such high 
regard with American railroad 

‘men—who must have right time. 

Prices of Hamiltons: The lowest-priced Hamilton 
is a movement alone for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). 

‘The highest-priced Hamilton is our Masterpiece at 
$150.00 in 18-k heavy gold case. Other Hamiltons 
at $15.00, $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $55.00, $80.00, 
$110.00, ete. Hamiltons are made in many models 


in cased watches; also in movements alone which 
your jeweler can fit to your present watch case. 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
““The Timekeeper’’ 


It pictures and describes the various Hamilton models 
for men and women, and is a book worth having. It 
contains much interesting watch information. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Dept. J 


The Hamilton Watch Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco 
is in the Palace of Varied Industries, under the Dome. You are invited to see it. 


me =. 
' The Fastest T?ains.in America 
-.Run on Hamilton Watch Time 











bitter epithet, a country-jake! Absurd, with 
his big coarse hands, his queer clothes, his 
red face, his ugly shoes! Presuming to 
bring all this into a city home, into a dainty 
parlor—following after a, city girl! 

He understood, with a flash of intuition, 
what all that friendly laughing in the house 
had meant. They had been laughing at 
him—even Lucia! His face burned; his 
eyes stung as he realized, with hideous, 
proud torture, what it had meant. 

He suffered as only the sensitive, shy and 
proud can suffer. He had meant so well 
and it had come to this! He had been 
laughed at! 

Even as he walked, it seemed to him the 
whole city laughed at him. The pavements 
that burned his feet, the trees, the houses, 
the passing motors, the people—they 
seemed to point with a unanimous finger, 
chanting: “‘Country-jake! Country-jake!” 


Not until he reached the first familiar 
Rapho fields did Adam find any peace. 
Even then, though his first torment of 
shame was over, his soul lay dead and 
heavy. 

He climbed up and sat on a fence rail, 


- _ looking over the quiet fields in the fading 


daylight. How to go on? How to pick up 
the thread of his life and find his self- 
respect again? It was not that his heart 
ached for Lucia—quite the reverse. He felt 
a curious sullen anger toward her. He real- 
ized that he did not care for her at all. It 
had been merely the New, the Strange, that 
had lured him into unknown fields. But, 
now that Rosy Romance had hurled him 
back into Cold Reality, how cure his self-love 
of the cruel bruise it had received? 

His hand, moving in his pocket, touched 
something. It was the white kid glove. 
He drew it forth and looked at it, scowling. 
Suddenly he crushed it into a small, hard 
wad and, with something like an oath, flung 
it bitterly into the little half-frozen brooklet 
by the fence. With the act he flung away 
the last tie that held him to his former 
madness—or almost. 

The valentine, slightly crumpled, still 
lurked to remind him. He looked at it 
darkly—but you do not throw seventy-five 
cents lightly into a brook! 

He climbed down from the fence heavily 
and began to go up the hill. Conscience 
tore and gibed at him again as he went. 
It said that it served him right—the whole 
thing; that he was nobody but a country- 
jake; that nobody cared about him any- 
way. Anyone would laugh at him, at his 
speech, his clothes—the whole torment 
started afresh. 

Then Adam saw the tollhouse. It lay 
burnished in the dying sunrays, like a bea- 
con of hope. And Adam took Conscience 
and her running mate, Memory, and 
squeezed them into dry husks and threw 
them into the uttermost corners of No- 
where. 

He went boldly to the gate; but as he 
touched the latch a little figure emerged in 


milking gear, her pails on her arm. 
Immunity for Plants 
REEDING plants so that they will be 
immune from their common diseases is 
the present hope of scientists, on the theory 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a ton 
of cure. Many agricultural colleges and 
institutes are active in the undertaking and 
constant progress is being made. 

It is an old story that some varieties of a 
plant will resist a disease and other varie- 
ties of the same plant will catch it every 
time. Accordingly breeding of the two 
varieties together, in order to obtain the 
advantages of both, has been a common 
practice, though not wholly successful. 

Study is now being directed to the cause 
of this immunity in some plants. In most 
instances there is probably some chemical 
substance that does the work, though it has 
been established that some plants avoid the 
familiar diseases of their kind by shutting 
out the infection. 

Immunity by breeding would be just as 
possible for people if it were at all practi- 
cable. An American woman scientist has 
proved by observing ten thousand white 
mice that cancer susceptibility is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by 


the acknowledged laws of heredity. This 
does not mean that cancer is transmitted, 
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“Well, Adam Ober—I didn’t know you 
right! I thought still it was Rufe Moyer 
coming up the hill.” 

A Dutch coquette is as expert as any. 

“Yes? Well, I guessit ain’t!’”’ said Adam 
heavily. He was looking at Susie’s face as 
though he would feast forever on its clover 
sweetness. 

E SAV OUSS © eee if Ezra leaves me 
take his horse and buggy Sundays, will you 
go once on the meetin’ wis me?”’ 

Susie looked nonchalant—cool, medita- 
tive. She dug a toe into the gravel of the 
walk. 

“Ach!—I d’ know—mebbe! . . . Ach, 
yes! I guess Me 

Adam breathed deeply with relief. 

“Say’’—he hesitated, then plunged— 
“T was to Lancaster to-day . . . andl 
got a wellintine for you!’’ He thrust the 
package at bewildered Susie. ‘“‘Open it 
once!’’ he commanded. 

Susie obeyed. 

“Well, Adam! It’s now, for—sure— 
pretty! And it hass wonderful 
readin’ !”’ 

Susie’s face glowed above the gaudy 
thing. She lifted her blue eyes to meet 
his; and Adam leaned close suddenly and 
seized her shoulders in his big hands. 

““Sussy,”’ he said hoarsely, “‘you will be 
my girl—ain’t?” 

No indirection there; no hide-and-seek 
technic about that! Adam was on his own 
territory. He did not even wait for an an- 
swer. He snatched her to him suddenly 
and kissed her fairly on her rosy cheeks. 

‘Well, Adam Ober—you get out!”’ she 
cried in joyous indignation. 

Adam laughed like a crowing rooster. 
He fairly swaggered as he went from the 
fence. 

“‘Sundays, then!”’ he called back patron- 





_izingly. 


He was no longer a creeping, humiliated, 
downtrodden thing—rejected, laughed at! 
He was the conquesting male—easy, sure 
of his ground—who could bully and make 
his woman love him if he willed . . . his 
woman! 

Exactly! For at the touch of little Susie’s 
soft cheek a splendid sanity came to him. 
It was Susie he loved—and rightly. They 
belonged there and to each other—bound 
by inheritance and education to the rocky 
slopes and spreading fields of their country- 
side. Happiest there! Dumbly Adam real- 
ized this. 

If a fellow ventured where he did not be- 
long he was a plain “dumn kopf!’’ He must 
take what he got. Never again for him! 

Something like a lump formed in Adam’s 
throat as he looked at the familiar road and 
the placid farm lands bordering it. Only 
once he glanced in another direction—to 
where, against the sky, a faint evening glow 
told of the lights of the city. Adam scowled 
sneeringly from his haven of content. He 
shook a metaphorical fist at it. 

“T’m mebbe dumn but I ain’t so 
dumn!” he said. 

Then he broke into a happy whistle. 


EXT? 


but rather that the ability or the inability to 
resist cancer goes from parents to offspring. 

In her opinion persons whose ancestors 
have shown a disposition to cancer should 
take precautions against any constant irri- 
tation of the body, such as irritation of the 
throat by excessive smoking or irritation 
of the stomach by improper food and drink. 
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Cobalt Plating 


EW colors for cloth which may catch 

the fancy of fashion and make for- 
tunes for the discoverers are constantly 
sought by the chemists, and to some extent 
new metal finishes are sought for somewhat 
similar purposes. A new metal finish of 
this kind is cobalt plating, as a variation 
from silver and nickel plating. The cobalt 
plate polishes white with an attractive blue 
tinge. 

Plating with cobalt has been considered 
very difficult, but recently some Canadian 
chemists, who have undertaken to develop 
new uses for this metal, worked out some 
practical methods of operation and found 
the scheme to be economical as well. Their 
formula they have made public, and al- 
ready cobalt plating is being tried out by 
various manufacturers on automobile parts 
and hardware. 
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Taking Out The “Tickle” 


Did you ever put ona suit of underwear that “‘tickled’’— 
that made you want to scratch yourself all over? 


It’s because some of the yarns 
used in underwear come from the 
mills withalmost 
imperceptible 
““specks’’of hard, 
grittysubstances 
which “cling” 
to the fine 
thread. In the 
Imperial Fac- 
tory these 
yarns are 
cleaned by spe- 
cial machinery. 
YourImperial 
“Drop Seat”’ 
Union Suit 
comes to you soft and smooth, with all the “‘scratch”’ taken out. 


The Song of the Needles 


Imagine all the women in a city the size of Chicago 
knitting day in and day out and you will have a faint idea of 
the work accomplished by the ag ; 
machines which knit the | ‘%& 
wools—the silks—the fine j 
cottons, the worsteds and 
the special Imperial 
yarns into the fin- 
ished fabric. 


Picture to yourself 
a giganticspider web, 
with its interweaving 
threads carried this 
way and that, and 
you will appreciate 
the delicate adjust- 
ment necessary for 
the proper operation 
of the Imperial ma- 
chines. 


Some machines 
knit the unbroken, 
continuous stitch, 
others ‘‘knitanddrop 
one,’’ just as grand- - ms , . 
methior did aly fash- Imperial Knitting Machines 


ioning the wrists of your winter mittens. 


Individually Cut and Tailored 


The vital point in a perfectly fitting Union Suit. A soft, 
yielding knitted fabric cannot be successfully cut to exact 
measurements by being placed layer upon layer and cut by 
power driven machinery. 

So we go to infinite pains to cut each garment singly. 
Experienced cutters take a single fold of the fabric and 
“cut out’ each Imperial “Drop Seat’’ Union Suit, just like 
the custom tailor cuts a suit of clothes. 

Of course, it costs us more to make Imperial ‘‘Drop Seat”’ 
Union Suits in this way, but it means added comfort and sat- 
isfaction —‘‘Comfort First’’ is our manufacturing motto. 
















Special Imperial Machines for Winding and 
Cleaning Yarns 
























The ‘‘Comfort First’’ idea, conceived in 1909, and to which we have devoted our entire 
thought and energy, is now an accomplished fact. The Imperial “Drop Seat” Union Suit is 
the full realization of our fondest hopes—an advanced idea, coupled with perfection in manu- 
facture, material and workmanship, giving at all times, under every conceivable condition and pos- 
ture, an absolutely closed crotch with only one single thickness of cloth. No ‘‘bunching”’ or ‘‘sagging”’ of 
material—no clumsy double thickness to cause chafing or discomfort. The Imperial “Drop Seat” never 
“‘gaps,”’ but fits exactly like a pair of trousers and makes possible a perfect pair of drawers in a Union Suit. 


Made Under Ideal Conditions 


By Experienced Operators 
In a Sunshine Factory 














Thirty-nine separate and distinct operations are necessary 
to make an Imperial ‘‘Drop Seat’’ Union Suit. 

After the garment is cut, it is passed from one operator 
to another. Each has a machine designed especially for just 
one operation. One will make the body and leg seams, one 





The Imperial “Sewing Room”’ 


puts on the wrists and ankles, and so on until all the many 
details which make Imperial ‘“‘Drop Seat’’ Union Suits the 
“Underwear of a Gentleman”’ have been as carefully exe- 
cuted in the workroom as they were planned in the designing room. 


Argus-Eyed Inspectors 


Look at the picture; it’s a photograph of the three best 
underwear critics in America. 

Three experienced women, who have spent a lifetime in 
making underwear, are the final judges as to whether the 
finished Imperial ‘‘Drop Seat’’ Union Suit shall be given to 
the public or thrown in the 
discard. 

Remember, that before 
this final inspectionis made 
the yarns have passed the 
Imperial test—the knitted 
fabric has been O. K.’d— 
culting and sewing machine 
work has all been inspected 
but now the scrutiny e 
Bo pleted Yodel ae In Our Inspection Department 

The slightest flaw—an imperfect stitching operation—a 
carelessly sewn buttonhole—stands no chance of “getting 
by” this Argus-eyed trio. 





i See } 





Send in the Coupon, or better still buy an Imperial “Drop Seat’’ 


‘Seat’? Union Suit, as the / 
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The“Imperial” Label 


Here is our ===: 
guarantee ss 
of satisfac- 
tion and 
it means 
protection 
tO: ¥-o.u 
when you 
buy an 
Imperial ¢ 
““Drop 
Sveract ia 
Union; 
Suit. The 
sewing on 
of the @ 
Imperial 
label is a 
detail un- 
important 
inthe mak- 
ing of the 
Union Suit 
but vitally 
important 
tr Outen 
wearer. 
There a 

can be no Sewing on the Label 
cause for complaint if your Union Suit bears the ‘‘Imperial’’ 
label, because it is our full guarantee for every minute detail 
of workmanship in Imperial ‘‘Drop Seat’? Union Suits. 


Ready for You 


And now each Imperial ‘‘Drop Seat’? Union Suit is 
individually pressed, folded and packed in the familiar 
black box bearing the 
Imperial label—the assur- 
ance of ‘‘ Comfort First’ and 
your guarantee of quality. 


Our New Method Measurements 













ADE MARK 
UNION SUITS 
TWEIAIPERIAL US OLRWEAR ER: 
PIQUA OHIO 





The trunk measurement is 
the important thing. In the 
old days of two-piece under- 
wear it was customary to 
take the chest and waist 
measurements. 

But today your dealer 
should measure you as shown 
in the illustration. He will 
then be able to fit you per- 
fectly in an Imperial ‘‘Drop 
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Imperial Underwear Co. 
Piqua, Ohio 


trunk measurement is / 
plainly marked on each 
box and on each garment. 


Gentlemen:— 
Without any obligation on | 
my part, you may send me sam- | 
/ ples of materials used in making 
Imperial ‘“‘Drop Seat’? Union 


Union Suit today. Prices range from $1.50 to $5.00. If you 1 sarees give the the name of a 


do not say it is the most comfortable underwear you ever put on, 
take it back—your dealer has our authority to refund your money, / 


Imperial Underwear Company, Piqua, Ohio 
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dealer who sells them. 





| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 





a Address 
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Listerine is a superior dentifrice because it is liquid. 
A liquid antiseptic can protect those surfaces of the teeth 
which the brush cannot cleanse. 


Brush your teeth regularly with Listerine; then rinse your mouth 
and the spaces between your teeth with diluted Listerine. 


Clean, Sound Teeth Promote Better Health 
Use LISTERINE regularly 


Listerine is a household necessity; it should be em- 
ployed to prevent infection of cuts and small wounds; its use 
after shaving is beneficial and agreeable. 


For all purposes of personal hygiene — for a refreshing 
sense of cleanliness — nothing surpasses 


LISTERINE 


Listerine is extensively imitated, and counterfeits are most frequently put up 
in small medicine bottles of the ordinary shape, bearing a dealer’s label on which is 
written or printed the word “Listerine.”” Such imitations should be avoided. 


When a safe, efficient and trustworthy antiseptic is needed, ask for Listerine 
in the original bottle and be assured of the genuine by the appearance of the package— 
round bottle in brown wrapper. 


ThevGenlisne Four Sizes — 15c — 25c — 50c — $1.00 The Gentine 
Package Bottle 
Manufactured Only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


St. Louis, Missouri Toronto, Canada 


October 9, 1915 
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A razor is no better! Learning to Stand om 


than its blades. 


All safety razors are 
safe. The question 
for you 1s, Which one 
gets the best service 
out of a blade and 
gets it longest? 


That a blade must 


be stropped to shave 
well is undeniable. 


The razor that strops 
its own blades is the 
most efficient shav- 
ing device. It is the 


SAFET Y 
AZO 


the safety razor which does 
not depend for its income upon 


the sale of blades. 


The razor is complete when 
sold; the 12 blades in the out- 
fit are guaranteed to give at 
least a year’s shaving. There 
is no string attached to this 
guarantee. 


You obviate the necessity of 
sending blades back to be 
sharpened, or of buying a 
separate device to sharpen 
them, or of buying new 
blades frequently to keep the 
razor running. For sale by 


all dealers. Write for catalog. 


AutoSirop Safety Razor Go. 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
83-87 Duke Street, Toronto 








Our Own Legs 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The why not is as simple as A B C if you 
will look at it neutrally and impartially. 
Germany and Austria have sixteen million 
three hundred thousand spindles. The Al- 
lies have eighty million spindles. The Allies 
afford a market for eighty per cent of 
American cotton, raw and manufactured. 
Because twenty per cent of the market is 
cut off, are you going to cut off your eighty 
per cent? 

It is too early yet to say how many 
spindles the war has added to the cotton 
mills of America. Last fall capital was 
borrowed for many such plants; and the 
exports of manufactured cotton showed an 
increase of four million dollars to May first. 
This does not tell the whole tale of the in- 
crease, however. The United States has 
this year been unable to get its usual quota 
of manufactured cottons from abroad. 
Home mills have supplied this and, over 
and above home needs, have sent abroad 
more manufactured cotton than ever be- 
fore. The exports of manufactured cotton 
have increased from ten million dollars 
in 1890 to seventy-five millions—the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate—for 1915; whereas the 
United States imported twelve million dol- 
lars’ less lace for 1915 up to June 30 than 
in 1914. 

_ When Germany bounced into the lime- 
light to announce a potato flour an Amer- 
ican mill in Michigan announced the same. 
When Germany announced, “You can’t 
have our dyes unless you send us your 
cotton,” Uncle Sam responded: “Thank 
you kindly; but we’ll distill our own dyes and 
spin our own cotton.” And so it has gone 
all down the line for the things on which 
Uncle Sam depended on a foreign supply. 


The Merchant:Marine Situation 


And this brings Uncle Sam to the two 
greatest triumphs of learning to use his own 
legs—the Merchant Marine and the Dollar 
Exchange. 

For twenty years friends of marine in- 
terests have urged Uncle Sam to acquire a 
merchant fleet of his own; but Uncle Sam 
was not quite sure that it made any differ- 
ence whether John Bull and the Jappy and 
the German did his ocean business for him. 
Anyway, he let them carry ninety per cent 
of his ocean traffic; and he paid them a 
yearly tribute of three hundred million 
dollars in gold for the job. His own ships 
carried only eight per cent of his ocean 
traffic in July, 1914. By November, 
United States ships were carrying fourteen 
per cent of American traffic; by July, 1915, 
they were carrying close to twenty per 
cent. What brought about the change? 
What friends of the Merchant Marine have 
been predicting for twenty years—war! 

Commerce was not so safe in the ships of 
warring nations. Germany would attack a 
ship under a British flag. England would 
attack a ship under a German flag. Do you 
suppose for a minute, if Uncle Sam had had 
ships to carry all his foreign trade during 
the war, that England’s blockade could 
have cut off the cotton market in Germany 
and Austria, or the German torpedo could 
have menaced Uncle Sam’s commerce with 
England? It was because he had no de- 
livery cart of his own that both sides could 
dictate to him and smile up their sleeves at 
his impotent protests. Of course they knew 
that he objected to interference; but what 
could he do about it? 

So the Ship Registry Law permitted 
foreign-built ships to come under the 
United States flag. Some one hundred and 
fifty ships to time of writing have come 
under the United States flag—chiefly ships 
owned by American capital or by a 
very weak neutral nation, which sought 
some share of American business. When 
the war broke out only some twelve ships 
flew the United States flag on the high 
seas; so there has been some gain. But did 
you ever notice that when a man or a 
nation has neglected a pressing duty, and 
Nature begins to lay on the licks for that 
neglect, the first effort to retrieve the neg- 
lect is a series of almost sublimely stupid 
blunders? . 

So it was with Uncle Sam and his Mer- 
chant Marine. Having passed the Ship 
Registry Bill to admit foreign-built ships 
to the United States flag, he proposed a 
government-owned marine, which fright- 
ened capital ready to embark on marine 
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is Eating Your Stove” 


‘Those holes that are coming into the 
sheet metal parts of your stove are caused 
by rust. I had the same experience. 


**On my new stove the dealer explained 
the cause of rust and said I could insure 
long life to my stove against rust and cor- 
rosion by getting one with the sheet metal 
parts made of Armco Iron.” 
























as no other iron can. Armco, American Ingot, Iron 
is far more durable than steel or ordinary iron when 
exposed to the corroding gases of combustion and 
to the moisture of a 
kitchen. This is be- 
cause: of its nearly 
perfect purity and 
evenness, and because 
of the scientific care 
taken in every phase 
of its manufacture. 























Armco Iron’s superiority of 
polish and its unequaled enameling qualities add to 
the desirability of an Armco stove. 


“Defeating Rust” 


A handsome free book will tell you why seventy 
or more stove manufacturers have adopted Armco 
Iron for the vital sheet metal parts of their 

stoves. It will tell you why you should see that 
your new stove, range or furnace is of rust- 
resisting Armco Iron. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted 
to The International Metal Products Company. 


Box 701, Middletown, Ohio 




























The American Rolling Mill 
Co., Box 701, Middletown, Ohio 


The trade mark ARMCO carries the assurance 
that iron bearing that mark is manufactured 


This book—free— 


tells why you can have by The American Rolling Mill Company, fy Please send ‘‘ Defeating 
a better stove by get- with the skill, intelligence and fidelity Yy Rust” and tell me where I 
. d fA associated with its products, and Wp 5 i A = I Saves 
ting one made o rmco hence can be depended upon to Yi can see 4irmco tron Oves. 
Iron. possess in the highest degree y/, 

y 


VA 


We give the names of manu- the merit claimed for it. 





facturers who are using this su- AMERIGAN i] Name— 
perior metal. 
i name : 
We will see that you get the na al ay = 


of the nearest dealer carrying stoves 
of Armco—rust-resisting iron. 


Clip the Coupon—Now 
SSH 
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Paintgap Vas H MégeaS. 


FACTORIES: CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, NEWARK, monrmeat, 


LONDON, ENO. 
SALES OFFICES ANO WAREHOUSES IN PRINCTRAL CITT 


“Buy Paint by the Label 
not by the Color” 


‘Here is a label you can rely on. It is a guarantee of 
quality backed by a house that has been putting wear 
and service and protection into paint for fifty years. 
Remember it and when you ask for Sherwin-Williams’ 
House Paint see that this label is on the can.”’ 


SWP 


protects as well as beautifies. It is all paint, contain- 
ing only the highest grade of materials, all of our 
own manufacture. You can get SWPP from the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town. 





Send 10 cents for a clever new game and get a useful book with 
it free of charge 
The ABC of Home Painting Going to Market 

A practical, experienced painter tells is a mighty interesting game for both 
you in simple words just how to paint, young folks and grown-ups. It’s good 
varnish, stain or cnamel every surface _ training, too, for anyone who buys or 
in and around your home. Send for sells inthe markets. Sent for 10 cents 
a copy. in stamps. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
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business out of its five wits. What—Gov- 
ernment competition? Capital fled like a 
cony to a hole in the rocks of finance and 
bank vaults. The Government’s Ship Pur- 
chase Bill fell through; but the next effort 
to retrieve neglect was a worse flounder. 
It was the Seamen’s Bill, which increased 
the cost of operating American ships so 
that all the ships under the United States 
flag on the Pacific have sold out to Atlan- 
tic operators and Japanese lines. The lan- 
guage test practically excluded Japanese 
and Chinese crews. 

And now behold the little Jappy! No 
sooner did he see the United States ships 
on the Pacific put out of commission than 
he issued a ruling that in all Japanese ships 
preference for cargo space should be given 
to Japanese goods. Japan controls seventy- 
two per cent of the carrying trade on the 
Pacific. Does it surprise you to learn that 
Japan has goods enough to ship to occupy 
all cargo space on transpacific ships for 
the next three months? We will suppose 
an American wants to ship some steel to 
China. Very well; he sends it in an 
American tramp. steamer. Under Japan’s 
ruling, what cargo do you suppose that 
steamer will get back from China? Japa- 
nese ships paying ten dollars a month for 


| coolie labor when the American ship pays 


forty dollars to fifty dollars for able sea- 
men, Japanese ships with a subsidy of one 
hundred thousand dollars will bid for that 
return cargo forty per cent lower than the 
American can bid. It is happening now. 
And, to keep going, a ship must get a cargo 
both ways. The bill has made a present 


| of the Pacific to Japan. 


On the Atlantic the Seamen’s Bill was 
just as disastrous. 


The Triumph of Dollar Exchange 


Dollar Exchange is the greatest triumph 
of all. It means more than lending. to 
foreign nations that may go bankrupt. It 
means more than the banker’s fee for ex- 
change. It means making the United 
States the hub of finance for the world. It 
means that the funnel of world gold will 
pour its treasures into American banks 
instead of London and Paris and Berlin 
vaults.’ It means that Uncle Sam will be- 
come a creditor nation, to whom all the 
nations of the world must pay interest. 
““Well,”’ says the man in the street, “what 
is all that to me?” 

Leave out the consideration of war 
orders totaling a billion dollars, of which 
two-thirds goes to labor. Leave out of the 
consideration three hundred million dol- 
lars paid for marine freights, which comes 
out of the producer’s pocket—not the con- 
sumer’s. 

The grower of apples, of wheat, of cotton, 
pays those freights. His returns are the 
world’s market price, less freight and com- 
mission always. Every apple grower and 
wheat grower knows that. 

The point is, what determines the 
world price? Supply and demand! Now 
the world markets of everything the Amer- 
ican farmer produces are centered in Ku- 
rope—wheat and cotton in Liverpool; 
tobacco in Amsterdam; stock in London; 
fruit in‘London and Liverpool. The world 
markets are there because the world ex- 
changes are there. There the world’s 
middleman takes toll of all the commerce 
going out to the world’s marts. Suppose 


| exchange were centered in America, and 
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here the big wool sales were held; and the 
fur fairs; and the wheat sales; and the 


| cotton exchange. By just exactly the profit 


of the European middleman and the freight 
to the European market would the Amer- 
ican grower gain. That is what the Dollar 
Exchange means to you. It means center- 
ing world trade in America, with the profit 
for all trade that war orders alone are reap- 
ing just now; and when one dollar in America 
is worth one dollar and five cents in Lon- 
don, as it is at time of writing, London must 
come to the United States to buy to save 
exchange. 

Dollar Exchange may do for America 
what the pound has done for London and 
Liverpool—center the world mart here; and 
the Dollar is becoming the world standard 
of exchange, because it is the only form of 
currency that will not “‘go broke” if the rest 
of the world keeps on shooting its gold off 
in smoke and blood and bootless slaughter. 
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Gangs of Tough Boys 
Breed Criminals 


To know criminals, study their origin, 
study the years spent, as boy and man, 
with dissolute, lawless, perverted com- 
panions. Study the slow, inevitable death 
of every moral impulse. Study the fin- 
ished product: debased, diseased, drug 
crazed—wholly dangerous. 

Then admit that as long as society con- 
tinues to breed thousands of criminals 
every year it is a civic duty for every 
honest man to protect himself and his fam- 
ily. The law has but one representative 
in your home—you are that represen- 
tative. ‘The 


IVER JOHNSON 
,EVOLVER 


is well adapted for home defense. It is the most 
dependable, the simplest and quickest to op- 
erate, and the safest small arm that you can 
own. It is so safe that you can drop it, throw 
it against a wall or ‘‘Hammer the Hammer.” 
Only by an intentional pull on the trigger can 
it be fired. It is equipped throughout with 
unbreakable, permanent tension wire springs. 


$6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Safety 


Automatic 





Send for 84-page book which tells all about 
Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shotguns, Bicycles 
and Motorcycles. 






Iver Johnson 
Western Grip 
carved from one 
piece of Circas- 
sian walnut, 
fitted to a 6-shot 
32 calibre 
Iver Johnson. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99Chambers St.,NewYork 717MarketSt.,SanFrancisco 
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The Kirschbaum 
“Regent’’ 


© A. B. K. Co., Phila. 





*‘Look for the 
fixed price and 
guarantee ticket 

on the sleeve”’ 


; 


| VJ 2k into any modern clothing store these busy Autumn days and see how clothes- 
buying, as never before, is governed by a wholesome regard for the good American 


dollar—which may explain why an ever-growing proportion of men with $15, $20, $25 or more 
to spend so firmly insist upon the Kirschbaum label and the absolute protection it implies 


puitapetpHia 6 AA, BB, Kirschbaum Company NEW YORK 
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_ tobacco was golden Virginia leaf. 
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and old Peter Stuyvesant Was governor, the choicest 










Today, more and more smokers are finding that, for 
cigarettes, Virginia tobacco has never been equaled. 


Here is a little experiment we urge you to make: 


Smoke the most expensive imported cigarette you 
can buy. 


Then roll one of the forty generous cigarettefuls of 
rich, sun-ripened, golden, Virginia tobacco from a sack 
of DUKE’S Mixture — the tobacco with three centuries 
of cultivation and improvement behind it. 


You will taste, in this cigarette you made yourself, qualities 
of richness and aroma that ready-made kinds fail to give. 


You can make this experiment at our risk. For every sack 
of DUKE’S Mixture is sold with this understanding: if a 
few cigarettefuls or pipefuls fail in any way to satisfy you, 
return the remainder of the sack to your dealer and he will 


refund your money. 
Liggett © Myers Tobacco C. 


Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S 

MIXTURE is also packedin attractive 

8 oz. glass jars, convenient for den or 

office, which will be sent prepaid on A 

receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot St. Louis, Mo. 
supply you. 





The ‘‘Roll’’ of Fame 
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INVESTING MONEY DURING 
WARTIME 


(Continued from Page 25) 


just about the time when we are entering a 
period of prosperity; whereas stocks do not 
reach their high point until we have been for 
some time in a period of prosperity. Bonds, 
on the other hand, generally sell lowest as 
we are entering a period of dullness. The 
time to buy bonds is when we are entering 
a period of lower money rates. The time to 
buy stocks is when we are entering a period 
of higher money rates. 

“But how can I know,” you say, ‘‘when 
we are entering a period of lower money 
rates and when we are entering a period of 
higher money rates?” 

This can be determined by a study of 
fundamental statistics and business cycles. 
Since modern conditions have existed there 
have been alternate periods of prosperity 
and periods of depression; and those who 
are willing to devote the necessary time to 
the study of business conditions can deter- 
mine at any time what kind of period the 
country is experiencing and how long it 
may be expected to last. Such a study to- 
day shows that we have been in a period of 
depression for some time and that a period 
of prosperity is due at any time. 

Were it not for the war, such a period 
would already be here. It is being delayed 
by the war; but it must come sooner or 
later. I have said that the time to buy 
bonds was when we are entering a period of 
depression; therefore, this is not the best 
time to buy long-term, fixed-interest bonds. 
Moreover, the war of itself may cause bond 
prices to sag farther when the full effect of 
the unprecedented task of financing the 
belligerent nations is felt in the financial 
markets of the world. 

On the other hand certainly bonds are 
safest; and there are some people who 
should never buy stocks at all. Women 
and inactive men who are dependent on the 
income from their investments should con- 
fine their purchases to good, seasoned bonds. 
Even if bond prices should go somewhat 
lower they can perhaps safely purchase 
bonds to-day as permanent investments. 
If they hold good bonds they are assured 
of a constant, definite income year in and 
year out, regardless of business conditions. 
They need not concern themselves with the 
ups and downs of business and are, there- 
fore, relieved of all worry in regard to both 
principal and income. 

Moreover, I do not want it to be inferred 
from what I have said that when it is time 
to buy stocks, or when it is time to buy 
bonds, all stocks or all bonds can safely be 
purchased. Even though the general trend 
of the bond market or the stock market at 
any given time is upward, great care should 
be exercised in the selection of securities. 
The investor who buys stocks or bonds in- 
discriminately is fortunate if he happens to 
pick the profitable ones. Big men tell me 
that the only conservative method of in- 
vesting in stocks is to purchase a broad list 
of stocks. To buy into one or two properties 
is a distinct gamble, for it is impossible to 
tell what any one security will do. 


Rich Men’s Eggs in Many Baskets 


In examining the investments of many 
very rich men [ invariably find that great 
care has been exercised, not only in pur- 
chasing stocks and bonds at the right time 
but in their selection and distribution. Of 
course the small investor cannot distribute 
his funds as well as the large investor; but 
the same principle can and should be used, 
even though it is necessary to purchase a 
very small amount of each security. Other- 
wise great care should be used in making 
selections. 

I have in mind the case of one prominent 
man who refuses to consider the purchase 
of any securities unless the companies issu- 
ing them will furnish him certain informa- 
tion. Bond salesmen, for instance, know 
that he will not even look into the merits of 
the bonds they offer unless the companies 
will furnish him with a monthly statement 
of earnings. Another man, who is presi- 
dent of a large wholesale dry-goods house, 
spends much time in studying conditions 
and investigating the companies whose 
securities he contemplates purchasing. 

I might mention other cases to show how 
careful some of the big men, with plenty of 
money, are in determining the proper time 
to buy stocks or bonds, and what particular 


securities of each class to select. If the big 
men, who can afford to take considerable 
risk, use such care, certainly we should be 
more careful in what we buy. 

In talking with one of these big men the 
other day I asked him whether present-day 
conditions were most favorable to the pur- 
chase of stocks or bonds. I was, of course, 
trying to find out what he was buying; 
but, as it would have been impolite for me 
to ask him that, I did the next best thing. 
This is what he replied: 

“Tn deciding whether to buy stocks or 
bonds one should remember what these two 
things are. A bond is simply a note held 
by somebody who has loaned a corporation 
money and has received notes therefor in 
denominations of one thousand dollars each. 
These notes, when running for a long term 
of years, are called bonds. These bonds are 
traded in just as wheat and corn are. When 
people are paying off their loans, instead of 
borrowing more money, their bankers en- 
deavor to buy more bonds. This makes the 
price of bonds go up. When people are bor- 
rowing more money instead of paying their 
loans, then the bankers turn round and sell 
their bonds in order to supply their cus- 
tomers with ready money. This makes the 
price of bonds go down.” 


A War of Stupendous Totals 


“Tn other words, bonds are simply a com- 
modity like wheat, corn, iron or copper. 
When people are trying to buy bonds they 
go up; and when people are trying to sell 
bonds they go down. Consequently when 
deciding whether to buy or sell bonds you 
should ask the question: Will there be a 
greater or less demand to borrow money 
during the next year? If you decide there 
will be a greater demand for money sell your 
bonds now, before the other fellow does; 
but if you decide there will be less demand 
for money buy bonds before the other fel- 
low does. 

“Stocks are entirely different. When you 
buy a share of stock you simply secure an 
interest in the business. When general busi- 
ness is profitable these part interests are 
in demand and consequently their market 
price advances. During periods of depres- 
sion, when most businesses are unprofitable, 
people are trying to sell these part interests 
and consequently the prices thereof decline. 
Hence, in deciding to buy stocks you should 
ask yourself the question whether or not 
general business will be more profitable 
next year than last. As the sun and moon 
are sometimes seen at the same time in the 
sky, so there are times when both bonds and 
stocks rise and fall together. As a rule, 
however, one is going up when the other is 
going down, as is the case with the sun and 
moon. * Moreover, to continue the simile, 
one often reflects the light from the other. 

“Thus far, about twenty million men 
have been called to the colors, of whom at 
least four millions are dead, wounded or 
captured. Moreover, these totals are less 
than estimates made by minor officials in 
the warring countries. Eleven nations are 
at war; three others—Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Greece—are awaiting the gathering of 
the harvest and settlement of terms before 
taking action. 

“Somebody has figured that the English 
debt, which originated, in its present form, 
in 1689, aggregated, by 1697, $107,575,000. 
Prior to the American Revolution, Great 
Britain’s national debt was $642,915,000. 
It increased from then on to 1857, when it 
amounted to $4,180,000,000. It showed a 
reduction of approximately one billion dol- 
lars by 1899. On March 31, 1914, it aggre- 
gated $3,535,000,000, and one year later 
showed an increase of $2,290,000,000, due 
to war appropriations. The debt had then 
reached the stupendous total of $5,830,- 
000,000—a figure so large as to be almost 
beyond human comprehension. By June 
nineteenth the national English deficit 
amounted to $15,000,000 a day. Revenue 
is placed at about $3,500,000 a day, so that 
the daily deficiency approximates $11,500,- 
000. The total national debt, by the end of 
1915, will probably amount to $10,500,000,- - 
000, on which the annual interest charges 
will aggregate not less than $450,000,000. 
This is for Great Britain alone. The other 
nations also are proportionately as badly 
off. Of course I may be too pessimistic; 




















“SENIOR” Model 
“Chesterfield” 17- 
jewel Movement, 
20-Year, Gold- 

Filled Case. 


Extra-Thin 
Watch 


ae for the atch with the Paaple Ribbon 


Rricined: in sie and Design 
—and PERFECT in 
Time-Keeping 
This is the new “Senior” model 
“*Chesterfield,’’ a finely-finished, 
closely-timed, 17-jewel movement 
with temperature adjustment, in 
guaranteed 20-year, special dust- 
proof, gold-filled case. It combines 
the stylish elegance of extreme thin- 
ness with exceptional time-keeping 
accuracy. 


THE 


Chesterfield | 


“The Watch that Wears the Purple.” 
Made in 100 styles and designs—for 
ladies and gentlemen—from $17.50 to 
$100.00. All movemcnts and cases fully 
guaranteed. 


_ See Your Jeweler— 
He has or can get South Bend Watches. 
Send for 68-Page Catalog 


Illustrated in color—showing all the 
‘*Chesterfield’’ series, and also the 
Studebaker Railroad grades, the Ladies’ 
Dainty Models and many others. 


£outh Bend Watch Co. 


110 Studebaker St. 
South Bend, Ind. 






















Marmalade 
) Jar and Cover 


East of Missouri River, 
$1.00 each, delivered. 
West of Missouri River, 
Canada and Maine, 
$1.25 each, delivered. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


A. H. HEISEY & Co. 


— 87 Newark, Ohio 
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OUR SPARE HOURS can be turned 


TRADE MARK 











into money. Let us tell you how. 
Agency Division, Box 
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Tue Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| on the stock exchanges. 
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but it seems that when to these borrowings 


are added the tremendous loans which | 


corporations and individuals must make 
after the war is over, to reéstablish them- 
selves, the demand for money will far ex- 
ceed the demand for loans. Hence I am 
certainly not bullish on long-term, fixed- 
interest-bearing bonds.”’ 


I next asked this great banker what, in 


his opinion, would be the demand for stocks. 


If, as he stated, stocks go up simply because | 


more people want to buy them than there 
are who want to sell them, I desired to get 
his idea on this point. To this question he 
replied: 

““The very idea of replacing these great 
losses of the war suggests increased business 
for at least a time. Certainly there will be 
much glass to set after the war, and this 
means that much glass must be manufac- 
tured. Bridges must be built, railroads re- 
paired and other construction work done, 
and all this work will cause a great demand 
for construction materials. There is hardly 
anything you and I can think of, the supply 
of which has not been decreased during the 
past two years. As soon as hostilities cease, 
will there not be a great scramble to repair 
the damage in order that business may be 
resumed as soon as possible? Ifso, does not 
this suggest that there will be great activ- 
ity in certain lines? Is not great activity 


usually accompanied by abnormal profits? | 
When profits are good people scramble for | 
an interest in the concerns making those | 
profits. The only way that interest in these | 
concerns can be purchased is by buying the | 


stocks of these concerns as they are offered 
Hence, it seems 
very probable that there may be a distinct 
boom in stocks just before hostilities cease.”’ 


When the Insiders Will Buy 


“‘Tt is true the bankers were caught nap- 
ping when war was declared—at least the 
English, French and American bankers. 


These bankers, however, are gradually wak- | 


ing up, and they don’t intend to be caught 


napping again when hostilities cease. More- | 
over, though they had no hand in starting | 


the war, they are going to try to have a 
hand in stopping the war. 

“Even now some of our United States 
bankers are beginning to think of that par- 
able in which the man fell overboard with 
so much gold in his pockets that he drowned 
before hecouldthrowitout. Yes; it willnot 
be long before all bankers will, as the lesser 
of two evils, conclude that it will be better 
to call the war off than to let it be fought to 
a finish. Bankers are great compromisers; 
they very seldom fight a lawsuit to a finish. 

“Yes; I am very sure that my friends 
are already at work laying plans for a com- 
promise in this case. As the novelty of the 
war begins to wear off and sons of the men 
who control are being killed, it becomes 
more and more easy to compromise. Be- 
fore long a compromise will be agreed on. 
Then the bankers will begin to pick up 
securities. The tip will be passed on from 
one to another that peace is in sight. Grad- 
ually the demand for stocks will increase and 
prices will slowly climb upward. Finally, 
some fine morning after the insiders have 
accumulated all they want, an official state- 
ment will be issued by the various bellig- 
erents, reading like this: 


“At the concerted demand of interna- 
tional bankers representing all the belliger- 
ent nations it has been mutually agreed to 
suspend hostilities temporarily in order to 
see if some settlement cannot be agreed on.’ 


“Let me tell you that if hostilities ever 
cease in this way they will never start 
again—and the bankers know it. Hence, 
there will then be a big scramble for stocks. 
Prices will climb upward while the insiders 
take their profits. Of course, when I get the 
proper tip I shall buy stocks good and 
heavy; but that tip has not come yet! 
However, I question whether this is good 
advice for you to pass on to any SATURDAY 
EVENING Post reader, for by the time he 
gets the tip from his proker I shall be sell- 
ing out. Hence, I am not very enthusiastic 
about buying stocks.” 

After hearing this explanation it seemed 
to me as though the regular long-term bonds 
are bound to sell lower and that the stand- 
ard, dividend-paying stocks are bound to 
sell a great deal higher; but this is no sure 
thing. We are working under conditions 
that have not existed before in a century. 
All depends on the length of the war and 
whether the inevitable compromise to which 
this banker referred takes place three months 
from now or three years from now. 








1—A sturdy tread of wear- 
defying white rubber. 


2—A special binder strip with a def- 
inite and most useful purpose. 


3—A strong breaker strip of specially 
woven fabric. 


4—A thick cushion of the finest and most 
expensive rubber obtainable. 


5—Multiple plies of Sea Island cotton duck. 


Mileage Convinces 


HE illustration showing the way we build 
tires; 
ufacturing experience; 


our more than thirty years’ man- 
our international 
reputation with thousands of mechanical 


rubber goods buyers and tire users; mileage 
reports of 8000, 10,000, 12,000, and more 
miles—these should decide you to use 
QUAKER TIRES. But, after all, it is the 
mileage you will get that will convince you 


QUAKER TIRES are “Miles Cheaper”’ 
We could put less in QUAKER TIRES—omit 


a ply or so, use ordinary cotton duck, reduce the 
thickness of the tread, cure the rubber in the usual 
way—omitting the 7emper—and still QUAKER 
TIRES would be good tires in the generally ac- 
cepted meaning. 


But to build super-tires requires that we use the 
quantities and qualities of materials, and the secret for- 
mula and tempering process, that make QUAKERS 
worthy of your best car and give the maximum 
economy on all types of machines from the lowest to 
the highest priced. 


Car owners everywhere can now get QUAKER TIRES. 
If not from local dealers, then direct from the factory 
or the nearest distributing station. Address Factory— 
Sales Department. 


Dealers appreciate our protective ‘‘Square Deal’’ policy. 
Write for advance details of our 1916 proposition. 
Address, Dealers—Sales Department. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 
zacteryae¢ PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood St. 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton St. 


CHICAGO 
182 W. Lake St. 


Copyright, 1915, Quaker Cily Rubber Co 
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Peppermint - Red Wrapper 
Cinnamon - Blue Wrapper 
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That’s the new Sterling Gum! Made in 
a daylight factory for you. 





Those who step each morning into the 
Sterling Factory do not exchange the day- 
light of the open streets for the musty gloom 
of some dark corner. 


They come into kitchens flooded with 
light—kitchens as sunny as modern con- 
struction can make them. 


From this clean, bright home Sterling 
comes to you—a pure, finely-Alavored con- 
fection. 
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Here are the qualities which have caused 
Sterling to be known as “the 7-point gum”: 


Point 1—Crowded with flavor Point 4—Sterling purity 
Point 2—Velvety body, NO GRIT Point 5—From a daylight factory 
Point 3—Crumble-proof Point 6—Untouched by hands 


Point @ (Olan % 


Have you looked in the gum for Point 7? 
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They say that 7th point in 
Sterling Gum is hard to 
find. I say it isn’t if only 
you'll hunt it in the gum. 


—Old Seven, the Baffler. 
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ITUSH LINES 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


toduck. Weducked. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
Bang-bang! Then the mosquitolike whine 
of bits of projectile above our heads! Then 
we ventured to look over, and amid wisps of 
smoke the bombers were rushing a traverse. 
Strange to say, none of them was killed. 

On still another occasion I saw a whole 
brigade, five or six thousand men with their 
first line transport, and two generals with 
implacable eyes watching them for faults. 
It was a fine, very picturesque display of 
imperial militancy, but too marvelously 
spick-and-span to produce any illusion of 
war. So far as I was concerned, its chief 
use was to furnish a real conception of 
rumbers. I calculated that if the whole 
British Army passed before my eyes at the 
same brisk rate as that solitary and splen- 
did brigade, I should have to stare at it night 
and day for about three weeks without sur- 
cease for meals. 

Once I did get the sensation of fighting 
men existing in bulk. It was at the baths of 
a new division—Kitchener’s men. I will 
mention in passing that the real enthusiasm 
of generals concerning the qualities of 
Kitchener’s men was most moving and en- 
heartening. 

The baths establishment was very Brit- 
ish—much more British than any of those 
operating it perhaps imagined. Such a 
phenomenon could probably be seen on no 
other front. It had been contrived out of a 
fairly large factory. It was in charge of 
a quite young subaltern, no doubt anxious 
to go and fight but condemned indefinitely 
to the functions of bathskeeper. In addi- 
tion to being a bathskeeper this young sub- 
altern was a laundry manager, for when 
bathing the soldiers left their underclothing 
and took fresh. The laundry was very 
large; it employed numerous local women 
and girls at four francs a day. It had huge, 
hot drying rooms, where the women and 
girls moved as though the temperature was 
sixty degrees instead of being over a hun- 
dred. All these women and girls were beau- 
tiful, all had charm—simply because for 
days we had been living in a harsh mascu- 
line world, a world of motor lorries, razors, 
trousers, hobnailed boots, maps, discipline, 
pure reason and excessively few mirrors. 
An interesting item of the laundry was a 
glass-covered museum of lousy shirts, prod- 
uct of prolonged trench life in the earlier 
part of the war, and held by experts to sur- 
pass all records of the kind! 

The baths themselves were huge and sim- 
ple—a series of gigantic steaming vats in 
which possibly a dozen men lathered them- 
selves at once. Here was fighting humanity; 
you could see it in every gesture. The 
bathers indeed appeared to be more nu- 
merous than they in fact were. Two hun- 
dred and fifty could undress, bathe and 
reclothe themselves in an hour, and twelve 
hundred in a morning. Thus in the division 
each man got a full bath and total immer- 
sion about once a fortnight; but, of course, 
he would be free to take as many unofficial 
baths, in tin receptacles, and so on, as he 
could privately arrange for and as he felt 
inclined for. Companies of dirty men 
marching to the baths, and companies of 
conceitedly clean men marching from the 
baths, helped to strengthen the ever- 
growing suspicion that a great army must 
be hidden somewhere in the neighborhood! 
Nevertheless, I still saw not the ultimate 
destination of all those streams of supply 
which I have described. ° 


The Wanderings of the Wounded 


I had, however, noted a stream in the 
contrary direction—that is, westward and 
southward toward the Channel and Eng- 
land. You can first trace the beginnings of 
this stream under the sound of the guns— 
which you never see. A stretcher brought 
to a temporary shelter by men whose other 
profession is to play regimental music; a 
group of men bending over a form in the 
shelter; a glimpse of dressings and the ap- 
pliances necessary for tying up an artery or 
some other absolutely urgent job. That 
shelter is called the aid post. From it the 
horizontal form goes to (2) the advanced 
dressing station, where more attention is 
given to it, and thence to (3) the dressing 
station, where still more is done, and thence 
to (4) the field ambulance proper, where 
the case is provisionally classed. By this 
time motor ambulances have been much 
used, and the stream, which was a trickle 
at the aid post, has grown wider. 


The next point (5) is the casualty clear- 
ing station, which is an invention of the 
present war. Casualty clearing stations are 
imposing affairs. Not until the horizontal 
form reaches them can an operation in the 
full sense of the word be performed upon 
it. The clearing station that I saw could 
accommodate seven hundred cases and had 
held nearer eight hundred. It was housed 
in an extensive public building. It em- 
ployed seven surgeons and I forget how 
many dressers. It had an abdominal ward, 
where cases were kept until they could take 
solid food; and a head ward; and an offi- 
cers’ ward; immense stores; a Church of 
England chapel; a chute down which mat- 
tresses with patients thereon could be slid 
in case of fire. Nearly seven hundred oper- 
ations had been performed in it. 

The volume of the stream at this station 
may be estimated from the fact that several 
hundred wounded passed through it every 
day, and that on one day a thousand had 
passed through it. The colonel had cleared 
over fifty thousand cases since the place 
was opened. Thence the horizontal forms 
pass into (6) ambulance trains, and from 
the trains to (7) the regulating station for 
ambulance trains. 

You may catch the stream once more 
and at its fullest in (8) the splendid hos- 
pitals of Boulogne. A single hospital here, 
that of the Casino, has handled over twenty 
thousand cases. At Boulogne the hospital 
laundry work has overpowered the town 
and it has to be sent to England. But even 
at Boulogne, where the most solid archi- 
tecture, expensively transformed, gives an 
air of utter permanency to the hospitals, 
the watchword is still to clear, to pass the 
cases on. The next stage (9) is the hospital 
ship, specially fitted out, waiting in the 
harbor for its complement. When the 
horizontal forms leave the ship they are in 
England; they are among us, and the great 
stream divides into many streams, just as 
at the rail-head at the other end the great 
stream of supply divides into many streams 
and is lost. 


The Thin Line About Calais 


But before I left the British lines I did 
manage to glimpse the British Army, the 
mysterious sea into which all those streams 
of supply fell and were swallowed up, and 
from which trickled the hundreds of small 
runlets of wounded that converged into the 
mighty stream of pain at Boulogne. I 
passed by a number of wooden causeways 
over water-logged ground, and each cause- 
way had the name of some London street, 
and at last I was stopped by a complicated 
wall of sandbags with many curves and in- 
volutions. To “dig in’ on this particular 
landscape is impracticable, and hence the 
trenches are aboveground and sandbags 
are their walls. I looked through a peri- 
scope and saw barbed wire and the German 
positions. I was told not to stand in such- 
and-such a place because it was exposed. A 
long thin line of men moved about at vari- 
ous jobs behind the rampart of sandbags. 
They were cheerfully ready to shoot, but 
very few of them were actually in the pos- 
ture of shooting. A little farther behind 
gay young men seemed to be preparing 
food. Here and there were little reposing 
places. A very thin line, almost matching 
the sandbags in color! A mere nothing! 
Yet this was the British Army keeping the 
Germans out of Calais. All the tremendous 
organization in the rear had been brought 
into being solely for the material suste- 
nance, the direction and the protection of 
this line. The guns roared solely in its aid. 
This line filled all the clearing stations and 
hospitals in France and in Britain. I dare 
say I saw about a quarter of a mile of it. I 
had to leave sharply because an attack of 
sorts was preparing. The major in com- 
mand of what I saw accompanied me some 
distance along the causeways into compara- 
tive safety. As we were parting he said: 

“Well, what do you think of our 
trenches?” 

“Fine!” I said. And I hope my mono- 
syllabic sincerity satisfied him. 

We shook hands, and he turned silently 
away to the everlasting peril of his post. 
His retreating figure was rather pathetic to 
me. Looking at it I understood for the first 
time what war in truth is. But I soon began 
to wonder anxiously whether our automo- 
bile would get safely past a certain exposed 
spot on the highroad. 











The Fifty-Dollar Look 


HEN Bozeman Bulger lived in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, that city boasted 
of two jails—a small city jail, commonly 
known as the Little Red. Brick, and a 
county jail, which was called the Big Rock. 
In Birmingham at that time was a lawyer 
who made a specialty of defending darkies. 
According to Bulger, an aged negro 
stumped into this practitioner’s office one 
morning. His son was in jail and he 
wanted the white man to get him out. 

The lawyer figured from the old negro’s 
appearance that he could not count upon 
an especially affluent client. 

“All right, Uncle,’ he said, “‘I reckon I 
can take the case and get your boy out for 
about—let me see?—for about ten dollars. 
Got the money with you?” 

“T suttinly has,’’ answered the old man, 
and he produced a roll of bills big enough to 
choke a calf. The counselor took one look 
at that delectable dark-green bundle. 

“Hold on, Uncle,”’ he said. ‘“‘Is that boy 
of yours locked up in the Little Red Brick?” 

“Naw, suh,” said the old man; ‘“‘he’s in 
de Big Rock.” 

“Oh, I thought he was in the Little Red 
Brick,” said the lawyer. ‘To get him out of 
the Big Rock will cost at least fifty dollars.” 


Hitting the Hydrant 


NOTED temperance lecturer, who had 

been in his day a hard drinker, went 
back to his boyhood home after his refor- 
mation and his first successful season upon 
the platform, to renew youthful friendships. 
His favorite chum of earlier days was an 
Jrish blacksmith. It seemed the black- 
smith still imbibed at intervals. 

The convert to temperance dropped in 
on him to argue with him. 

“Larry,” he said, after they had ex- 
changed handshakes, ‘‘they tell me you 
still hit the bottle on Saturday nights. I 
wish you’d quit it, old man. Yes, I know 
I used to carouse round with you, but I’ve 
learned better. Whisky is a bad thing for 
any man. Try cold water, old man, and 
stick to it. It quenches your thirst as beer 
or whisky can never quench it, and instead 
of hurting you it will help you.” 

“Frank,” said the blacksmith, “‘many’s 
the good time we two had in the old days, 
settin’ together at the festal board singin’ 
songs and knockin’ our glasses on the table, 
and goin’ home arm in arm at two o’clock 
in the mornin’.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said the other. 
“T know what you say is true and I’m 
ashamed when I think of it. We had those 
good times together, but, after all, cold 
water is ee 

“Frank, me boy,” broke in the black- 
smith, ‘‘ did you iver hear of anybody havin’ 
much fun at a pump?” 





Nothing but the Truth 


HERE used to be a brilliant but erratic 

left-handed pitcher in the National 
League—he is dead now—who changed 
teams frequently because of his habits. 
He would drink beer—a great deal of beer. 
Finally he joined the New York Giants, a 
provision of the contract being that he stay 
away from neighborhoods where schooners 
foamed. He kept the pledge a long time— 
for him; he kept it nearly two weeks. 
Then he began slipping away from his 
hotel at nights and breaking training. 

The late John T. Brush was the principal 
owner of the Giants at that time. Despair- 
ing of trusting in the pitcher’s pledges, he 
struck upon the expedient of hiring a 
private detective to trail the thirsty south- 
paw in his nocturnal wanderings and keep 
tabs on him. At the end of the first week 
the detective had a report to make. Before 
hearing it Mr. Brush had the accused sum- 
moned to his private office in order that he 
might be heard in his own defense. 

The detective began reading from his 
notes: “Last night [followed Mr. Blank” — 
naming the offender—‘“‘to a saloon at such 
and such a number on Sixth Avenue. He 
drank four beers there and ate a dish of 
spring onions at the free-lunch counter. 
He then went to a saloon on the opposite 
corner. He had six more beers and ate 
some more onions. He then fe 

“Mr. Brush,” broke in the southpaw 
indignantly, “that guy’s handin’ you a 
pack of lies—I didn’t eat a single onion!” 
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Aqueous Humor 


Wie at lunch with William Abbing- 
don and Willie Collier, the actors, a 
young Englishman, also an actor, indulged 
in numerous criticisms of America and 
American institutions. It became very dis- 
tasteful to Abbingdon, who is a British 
subject and was not permitted to join the 
army even though he applied. 

“Tf you don’t like America and her 

people,” suggested Abbingdon to _ his 
younger fellow countryman, ‘“‘why don’t 
you go over to England and help fight for 
your own country? You could get in the 
army.” 
“No, I couldn’t,”’ the younger English- 
man hastened to explain. “I tried, but 
they wouldn’t let me in because they said 
I had a floating kidney.” 

“Well,” suddenly interjected Collier 
with a bite of sarcasm, “‘that wouldn’t keep 
you from joining the navy, would it?” 


A Dual Reputation 


S GRANTLAND RICE tells the story, 
a certain distinguished English actor, 
whom we may safely call Jones-Brown, 
plays a persistent but horrible game of golf. 
During a recent visit to this country the 
actor in question occasionally visited the 
links of a well-known country club in West- 
chester County, near New York. 


_ After an especially miserable showing of | 
inaptness one morning, he flung down his | 


driver in disgust. 

“Caddy,” he said, addressing the silent 
youth who stood alongside, “that was aw- 
ful; wasn’t it?” 

“Purty bad, sir,” stated the boy. 

“T freely confess that I am the worst 
golfer in the world,” continued the actor. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that, sir,’”’ said the 
caddy soothingly. 

“id you ever see a worse player than I 
am?” 

“No, sir, I never did,” confessed the boy 
truthfully; ‘but some of the other boys 


was tellin’ me yistiddy about a gentleman | 


that must be a worse player than you are. 
They said his name was Jones-Brown.” 


Bad Hearing 


HEN Proctor Knott, now dead, was | 
governor of Kentucky, an influential | 


citizen of a mountain county in the eastern 
end of the state was convicted of man- 
slaughter and sentenced to serve a term of 
years in prison. 

Having an aversion to going to prison the 
mountaineer brought pressure to bear upon 
the executive office with a view to secur- 
ing a pardon. His enemies were equally 
active in fighting his petition, and they set 
on foot a movement to convince the par- 
doning power that he was a menace to the 
peace of the community and belonged be- 
hind steel bars. 

One day the governor received a letter 
written personally by the convicted man. 
It began as follows: 

“Deer Gov—lIf you’ve heared what I’ve 
heared you’ve heared you’ve heared a lie.” 


The Law of the Sea 


HERE was a very bad first night in a 

New York theater. That is to say, the 
night was a good night as nights go in New 
York during the theatrical season, but the 
play that had been offered was bad. 

At the end of the second act the long- 
suffering audience was about ready to quit. 
A few got up to go and others followed, un- 
til the aisles became congested. 

Charles Hanson Towne arose in his place 
well down front. 

“Wait!” he called out in a clear, loud 
tone, ‘‘women and children first!” 


What’s Hecuba to Him? 


ARL WEILMAN pitches for one of the 

St. Louis teams in the Big Leagues. 

As might be guessed from his name he is 
German. 

“Say,’’ demanded an opposing batsman 
one day in the spring, ‘“‘why don’t you go 
back to Germany and fight for the Father- 
land?” 

“Who, me?’”’ demanded Karl. “Not on 
your life! Did the Kaiser send anybody 
over here to help me last fall when I was 
pitching in all those tough double-headers?”’ 
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“Yes, you can smoke, but— 


“You've got to smoke mild cigars!” 

The doctor is right. And he might well go a 
step further and say “smoke the Girard.’’ In fact 
many physicians do say this. And they smoke it 
themselves. 


The 





The “Broker” 


Actual size. 10c 


aid 








Cigar 


Never gets on your nerves 


It is mellowed by age alone. 

Made from genuine Havana tobacco, fragrant 
and full flavored. Smoke Girards whenever 
you please and as often as you please. No 
irritation. No depressing reaction. 

Smoke all the Girards you want to and you still 
retain the clear head and steady nerves which a 
man must have for business success today. 


Ask the nearest Girard dealer 


He will tell you that this is in every sense a quality 
cigar; made of real Havana leaf, properly matured, 
scientifically blended, reliable and uniform—in short, 
honest value for your money. 

We take back any part of the dealer’s purchase. 


We authorize him to do the same by you. 


You never knew a cigar like the Girard. Give 44 
it at least a trial. Insist on it. fe 
14 sizes. 10c straight, and up. Be 
~» ¢ 
| OUR TRIAL OFFER $2" check the 
Simply mail us— oe shape you 
$1.00 for 10—10c Girards oy prefer. 
$2.50 for 25—10c Girards os 


$5.00 for 50—10c Girards 3” anrokes 

“a 

(If your dealer can't supply you.) 2! 
E : : Q¢ Ye inch Panetela 

cigars and if you are not satis- oe 

fied return the remainder and o,f 


Smoke five of these Girard oF 


we will refund all your PG 
money. iat Check the color you prefer. 
Ne Light. Medium. Dark. 
Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 4, = 
Philadelphia Gc) Name _ — | 





¢ 


lished 
Established 1871 oa Address - € i a 





¢ 
¢ Dealer's Name + = —_ = S 
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Varsity Fifty Five 


The Stylish Suit 






Young men know that our Varsity Fifty Five designs in suits a 
the most popular in America; various models, with one genet 
idea. You see them illustrated here. Pay about $25. : 


Be sure of our label: a small thing to look for, a big thing to find 


BRB STYLE BOOK H q " r t S C h 2 ) 
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Varsity Six Hundred 


The Stylish Overcoat 


For your overcoat needs, here’s the same plan—the Varsity Six 
‘Hundred, in several striking variations. They’re young men’s styles; 
that means spirit rather than years. Some reflect the 1830 period. 


Look in the store window jor this picture in colors 


= & M a bt a, @ New York 
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The Woman 


Came Last 
To Van Camp’s—a Queer Fact 





_ This is for housewives to ponder. 


Years ago there appeared a new dish of Baked Beans called 
Van Camp’s. The beans were mealy, mellow, whole. A wondrous 
sauce was baked into them. The dish had new tang and zest. 


The dish was chef-baked, in far-away kitchens; yet it brought 
to the table a fresh oven aroma. 

It meant less cooking, smaller meat bills. It meant delightful, 
hearty meals ready for instant serving. 

Does it not seem that women — by the masses—would be 
first to welcome such a dish? 


But it wasn’t so. The men came first. They urged Van Camp’s. 
And even today this is known as the man’s dish—as the “Club 
Style” Pork and Beans. It is served to men in thousands of 
noonday lunch rooms. 


Yet it now has won millions of women. 





BAKED WITH 
Po RK& BEAN S TOMATO SAUCE 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 2 0 Cents Per Can 


Doyou realize how much this National Dish owes to our kitchens andourchefs? 
This zestful sauce is a Van Camp creation. 


Baking the sauce with the beans, so the tang goes through, was a Van Camp 
invention. 


The Van Camp ovens brought about right baking. In these ovens the 
beans are baked for hours without crisping or bursting. In old-time ways beans 
were not even half baked. They always resisted digestion. 


In these days we pick out our beans by analysis, to get beans that all bake alike. 

Baked Beans become a delicacy—a frequent, favorite dish—when a 
home adopts Van Camp’s. 

You owe yourself a knowledge of Van Camp's. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans totry. If you do not find them the best 
you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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THE GRAY DAWN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


where he was fed by Wing Sam, and was 
downtown before Nan, who had not so 
promptly fallen asleep, had yet stirred. 
Even at that hour the streets were crowded. 
Many—and the majority of these were 
“considerable tight,’’ or otherwise looking 
the worse for wear—had been up all night, 
unable to tear themselves away from the 
fascinating centers of excitement. The ma- 
jority, however, had, like Keith, snatched 
some repose, and now were out eager to 
discover what a new day might bring forth. 

The morning newspapers had been issued. 
Every man held a copy of one of them open 
at the editorial column and others tucked 
away under his arm. Never had there been 
such a circulation; and, in the case of the 
Herald, never would so many be sold again. 
For that ill-starred sheet, mistaking utterly 
the times, held boldly along the way of its 
sympathies. It spoke of the assassination 
as an “‘affray”’; held forth violently against 
the mob spirit of the evening before; and 
stated vehemently its opinion that now 
that “justice is regularly administered”’ 
there was no excuse for even the threat of 
public violence. If there had been any 
doubt as to the depth to which public opin- 
ion was at last stirred the reception of the 
Herald’s editorial would have settled it. 
Actually for the moment indignation seemed 
to run more strongly against that sheet 
than against Casey himself. 

Keith glanced over this editorial with a 
half smile, tossed the paper into the gutter 
and opened the Alta for news. King, still 
living, had been removed from the office of 
the express company to aroomin the Mont- 
gomery Block. There, attended by his wife, 
Dr. Beverly Cole, and a whole corps of vol- 
unteer physicians, he was making a fight 
for life. The bullet had penetrated his left 


breast. That was all that was at present to_ 


be reported. Keith glanced at the third 
page. His eye was caught by this notice: 


THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE! 


The members of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee in good standing will please meet at No. 
105% Sacramento Street, this day, Thurs- 
day, 15th instant, at nine o’clock A. M. 

By order of the 
COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN. 


While he was still gazing thoughtfully at 
this Johnny Fairfax, fresh as the morning, 
appeared at his elbow. 

“‘Hello, wise man,” he greeted cheerily. 
“You were a good prophet—and you got 
some sleep. I hung round all night, but 
nothing new was done.”’ 

“Look here,’”’ said Keith, placing his 
finger on the notice, ‘‘do you suppose this 
is genuine?” 

Johnny read the notice. 

“Couldn’t say.’ 

“Because if this is actually the old Com- 
mittee of Fifty-one it means business.” 

“There’s one way to find out.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Go and see,”’ advised Johnny. 

One hundred and five and a half Sacra- 
mento Street proved to be a big, three- 
storied, barnlike structure that had been 
built by a short-lived political party called 
the Know-Nothings. Already the hall was 
packed to its full capacity, the entrance 
ways jammed, and a big crowd had gath- 
ered in the streets. 

“Fine chance we have here!”’ observed 


| Johnny ruefully. 


They stood well free of the press for a 
few moments watching. More men were 
coming from all directions. But Johnny 
was resourceful, and likewise restless. 

“‘Let’s prowlround a little,”’ he suggested 
to his companion. 

They prowled to such good purpose that 
they discovered, at the rear of the building, 
opening into a blind alley, a narrow wooden 
stairway. It was unguarded and unten- 
anted. 

“Here we are,”’ pronounced Johnny. 

They ascended it, and immediately found 
themselves in a small room back of the stage 
or speaker’s platform. It contained about 
a score of men. Their aspect was earnest, 
serious, grave. They were all afoot, gath- 
ered in a loose group in whose center stood 
William Coleman, his massive shoulders 
squared, his large, bony hands clenched at 
his side, his florid complexion even more 
flushed than usual, his steady eye traveling 
slowly from one face to another. Again the 
strange contradictions in his appearance 
struck Keith with the impact of a distinct 


shock—the low, smoothed hair, the sweep- 
ing blue-black mustache, the vivid color 
and high cheekbones of the typical gambler, 
the clear eye, firm mouth, incisive, deliber- 
ate speech, the emanation of personality 
that inspired confidence. Next him, talking 
earnestly, stood Clancey Dempster, a small 
man, mild of manner, blue-eyed, with light 
smooth hair, the last man in the room one 
would have picked for great firmness and 
courage, yet destined to play one of the 
leading réles in this crisis. The gigantic 
merchant, Truett, towered above him—he 
who had calmly held two fighting teamsters 
apart by their collars; and homely, stubborn, 
honest Farwell, direct, uncompromising, 
inspired with tremendous, single-minded 
earnestness, but tender as a girl to any 
under dog. And James Dows, rough 
and ready, humorous, blasphemous, abso- 
lutely direct, endowed with horse sense, 
eccentric but of fundamentally good judg- 
ment; Hossfross of Fifty-one; Dr. Beverly 
Cole, high-spirited, distinguished looking, 
courtly; the excitable, active, nervous, 
talkative but stanch Tom Smiley; Isaac 
Bluxome, whose signature as ‘33, Secre- 
tary,” was to become terrible; fiery little 
George Ward, willing—but unable—to 
whip his weight in wild cats. As Keith rec- 
ognized these men, and others of their 
stamp, he nodded his head contentedly. 
Johnny Fairfax must have caught the same 
impression, for he leaned across to whisper 
to Keith, his eyes shining. 

“We've hit it!’”’ he said. 

Their entrance had passed unnoticed in 
the absorption of discussion. Coleman was 
speaking, evidently in final decision. 

“It is a serious business,” said he. “It 
is no child’s play. It may prove very seri- 
ous. We may get through quickly, safely, 
or we may so involve ourselves as never to 
get through.” 

“The issue is not of choice, but of expe- 
diency,” urged Dempster. ‘‘Shall we have 
vigilance with order or a mob with an- 
archy?” 

Coleman pondered a moment, then threw 
up his head: 

“On two conditions I will accept the 
responsibility—absolute obedience and ab- 
solute secrecy.” 

Without waiting for a reply to this he - 
threw open a door and, followed by the 
others, stepped out on the platform. A 
roar greeted their appearance. Johnny and 
Keith, remaining modestly in the back- 
ground, lingered near the open door. 

The hall was filled to its utmost capacity. 
Every inch of floor space was occupied, and 
men perched on sills, clung to beams. Cole- 
man raised his hand and obtained an imme- 
diate dead silence. 

“In view of the miscarriage of justice in 
the courts,’”’ he announced briefly, ‘it has 
been thought expedient to revive the Vigi- 
lance Committee. An Executive Council 
was chosen by and is'representative of the 
whole body. I have been asked to take 
charge. I will do so, but must stipulate 
that I am to be free to choose the first coun- 
cil myself. Is that agreed?” 

A roar of assent answered him. 

“Very well, gentlemen. I shall request 
you to vacate the hall. In a short time the 
books will be open for enrollment.” 

He turned and reéntered the anteroom, 
followed by the others. In so doing he 
came face to face with the intruders. 

“This is not your place, gentlemen,” he 
told them courteously. 

They retired down the narrow backstairs 
and joined the huge throng that filled the 
streets, waiting patiently and quietly, its 
eyes fixed on the closed doors of the hall. 
In a remarkably short time these doors 
were thrown open. Those nearest surged 
forward. Inside the passage were twelve 
men, later to be known as the Executive 
Committee. These held back the rush, ad- 
mitting but one man atatime. The crowd 
immediately caught the idea. There was 
absolutely no excitement. Every man was 
grimly in earnest. Cries of “Order! Order! 
Line up!”’ came from different parts of the 
throng. A rough quadruple queue was 
formed, extending down the street. There 
was no talk, no smiles, none of the usual 
rough joking. Each waited his turn with- 
out impatience. 

Johnny Fairfax and Keith, owing to the 
chance that they had entered with the crowd 
from the near-by alleyway, found them- 
selves near the head of the line. As they 
neared the entrance, and so could hear what 
































Cut Your 
Own Hair 


A remarkable invention, just as 
simple as it is practical and safe. 
With the Safety 
Hair Cutter you 
can cut or trim 
your own har, 
in any desired 
style, as effect- 
bade) ively as you 

Bee te wocks shave. Emphat- 
ically not a toy or a curiosity. 


McDonough’s 


SAFETY 
HAIR CUTTER 


consists of a comb, a pair of standard 
safety razor blades, and a device for 
attaching the blades to the comb. An 
occasional renewal of blades keeps the 
instrument in perfect condition. 
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A—Hard Rubber Comb 
B—Retaining Screw 


C—Blade Holder 
D—Safety Razor Blade 
In operating the Safety Hair Cutter you merely 
comb your hair, as is shown in the picture. The 
following endorsement expresses the general 
satisfaction with which this new idea has been 
received : 
House of Representatives U. S. 
; ashington, D. C. 
The American Safety Hair Cutter Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: I have carefully examined the Safety Hair 
Cutter, both from a technical standpoint and actual 
demonstration, and I honestly consider it to be every- 
thing that is claimed for it. It strikes me as a most 
practical and economical device. Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) M. M. Garland 

Congressman-at-Large, State of Penna. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct. Postpaid, $1. $ 
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SAFETY HAIR CUTTER CO. 


900 Bindley Power Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YOU CAN HEAR! 
You see the wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 200,000 deaf people to hear. We are 
sure it will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you an 


Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


Without Deposit 

There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservations to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Acousticon is so Sigs tad that we will gladly 
take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 
The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if it 
doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe us 
nothing—not one cent. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1301 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont., Office, Royal Bank Building 
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simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 

bring you wealth. Write for "Needed Inventions” and 
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& Co., Dept. 137. Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 





-hall, where were those already admitted. 





| shifted here and there. When the compo- | 
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was there going on, they found that each 
applicant was being closely scrutinized and 
interrogated. The great majority passed 
this ordeal; but several men were peremp- 
torily turned back with a warning not to 
try again. 

Keith’s turn came. He was conscious of 
the scrutiny of many eyes; he heard the 
word ‘‘pass’’ pronounced by someone in 
the background; then he found himself 
climbing the stairs. At the top he was di- 
rected to an anteroom at the left. Here be- 
hind a table sat Coleman, Dempster, and a 
third man unknown to him. To them he 
repeated the words of an oath of secrecy, 
and then was passed into another room, 
where Isaac Bluxome sat behind a ledger. 
In this he wrote his name. 

“Your number is 178,”’ said Bluxome to 
him. ‘“‘By that number, and not by your 
name, you are henceforth to be known here. 
Never use names, always numbers, in refer- 
ring to other members.”’ 

Thence Keith was directed to the main 





These were gathered in groups, discussing 
the situation. In a moment Johnny Fair- 
fax joined him. 

“Tam179,”’ said Johnny. His eyesswept 
the hall. ‘“‘Not much mob spirit about this. 
It looks like business.” 

They hung round for an hour. The hall 
slowly filled. Finally, learning that nothing 
further was to be done until the enrollment 
had finished, they wandered out again into 
thestreet. The unbroken lines of applicants 
extended as far down the street as the eye 
could see. 

All that day the applicants, orderly and 
grim with purpose, were passed through in 
line. By midday it was seen that the 
Know-Nothing Hall was going to be too 
small for the meeting that would later take 
place. Therefore a move was made to the 
Turnverein Hall. After enrolling, no man 
departed from the vicinity for long. Short 
absences for hastily snatched meals were 
followed by hurried returns lest something 
be missed. From time to time reports were 
circulated as to the activities of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which had been in 
continuous session since its appointment. 
Thus it was said that an Examining Com- 
mittee had been appointed to scrutinize 
the applicants; that the members of the 
Executive Committee had been raised to 
twenty-six; that Oscar Smith had been 
appointed chief of police. | 

The latter rumor was immediately veri- 
fied by the energetic activities of that able 
citizen. He, or his messengers, darted here 
and there searching for individuals wanted 
as doorkeepers, guards or police officers. 
His regulations also began to be felt. By 
evening only registered members of the 
Committee were allowed on the floor of the 
hall, even the expostulating reporters being 
gently but firmly ejected. 

Nobody manifested the least excitement 
or impatience. At eight o’clock Coleman 
came out of one of the side rooms and, 
mounting a table, called for order. 

“A military organization is deemed nec- 
essary,’”’ he said crisply. “Numbers one to 
one hundred will please assemble in the 
southwest corner of the room; numbers 
one hundred and one to two hundred will 
take the first window; numbers two hun- 
dred and one to three hundred the second 
window, and so on.’ He hesitated and 
looked over the assembly. “Que les Fran- 
cais, se mettent au centre,’ he ended. 

This command, in a foreign language, 
was made necessary by the extraordinary 
number of Frenchmen who had first an- 
swered the call of gold in the El Dorado of 
Forty-nine, and then with equal enthusi- 
asm responded to this demand for essential 
justice. 

Coleman waited while the multitude 


nent parts had again come to rest he made | 
his next announcement: 

“Now each company will elect its own 
officers; but those officers are subject to | 
the orders of the Executive Committee.” 

Numbers one hundred and one to two 
hundred inclusive, the company in which 
Keith and Johnny Fairfax found them- | 
selves, were for the most part strangers to 
oneanother. They exchanged glances, hes- 
itating as to how to begin. Then a small, 
spectacled man spoke up. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “we must get | 
organized as rapidly as possible. We need | 
for a leader a man who is experienced in | 
active life. I nominate John Fairfax as 
captain of this company.” 

Johnny gasped and turned red. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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The Highest Award EXPOSITION 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Ever Given to Smoking Tobacco | 
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SMOKING TOBACCO 


q Ree International Jury of Award at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
awarded the Grand Prix to VELVET Tobacco. 
This Award, the Highest Honor in the Gift of the 
Exposition, was given VELVET "for its Superior 
Quality." VELVET’S claim to this high award 


was based on the following points: 
VELVET SMOKING TOBACCO is a selected, 


naturally matured tobacco, aged-in-the-wood for over two 
years. This natural curing, while slow and expensive, is 
recognized as the superior method of maturing Pipe 
‘Tobacco. VELVET is aged and cured in Nature’s 
own patient way and justly holds the title of the 
"Smoothest Smoking Tobacco." 
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This official opinion of the International Jury of Award paces 


thus confirms the high esteem in which VELVET is held by sy ACY PNG 10c Tins 
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(Continued from Page 43) 

“Who's your little friend?”’ Keith whis- 
pered. 

“Never saw him before in my life,’’ re- 
plied Johnny. 

The announcement was received with 
indecision. Nobody immediately replied 
or commented aloud on the nomination, 
but men were questioning each other in 
undertones. The little spectacled man 
saw this and spoke up again: 

“Perhaps I should say that Mr. Fairfax 
is better known as Diamond Jack.” 

Faces cleared; heads nodded. A mur- 
mur of recognition replaced the puzzled 
frowning. ‘‘Good man.” “The express 
rider.’’ “‘Danny Randall’s man,” they told 
one another. 

“T do not know Mr. Fairfax,” the spec- 
tacled man was saying; “but I saw his 
name just before mine on the register.” 

“This is Fairfax,’’ said Keith, thrusting 
the reluctant Johnny forward. 

He was elected to the post by acclama- 
tion. 

“Nominations for a lieutenant?” the 
spectacled man suggested, but Keith inter- 
rupted. 

“Tf you all have as much confidence in 
Mr. Fairfax as I have,” said he, ‘‘ perhaps 
you’ll give him free hand and let him pick 
his own officers.” 

This seemed a good idea and was in- 
stantly adopted. 

“Well, I thank you, gentlemen,” said 
Johnny, “and we’ll do our best to become 
efficient. Report your names and ad- 
dresses to this gentleman here ay 

“Wiley,” supplied the little man. 

“We shall drill to-morrow at eight sharp. 
Bring whatever weapons 2 

But Coleman was again speaking, and 
on this very subject. 

“The Committee has arranged with 
George Law,” he was saying, “to supply 
on hire muskets to the number of several 
thousands. These weapons will be at this 
hall to-morrow morning early. Company 
captains can then make their requisitions.” 

A murmur of inquiry swept the hall: 
“George Law? Where did he get several 
thousand muskets?’”’ And the counter- 
current of information made its way 
slowly—they were only flintlocks, perfectly 
efficient though, had bayonets, were super- 
seded Government arms brought out some 
time ago by Law to arm some mysterious 
filibustering expedition that had fizzled. 

In this manner, without confusion, an 
organization of two thousand men was 
formed, sixteen military companies officered 
and armed. Shortly afterward Coleman 
dismissed the meeting. Its members dis- 
persed quietly to their homes. Absolute 
quiet descended on the city, which slept 
under the moon. 
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LL this preparation, to the thoughtful 
bystander, had its significance and its 
portent, which became the stronger when 
he contemplated the dispositions of the 
Law-and-Order party. The latter had been 
not less vigorous, and their strength could 
not be doubted. The same day that 
marked the organization of the Vigilantes 
saw the regular police force largely in- 
creased. In addition, the sheriff issued 
thousands of summonses to citizens, calling 
on them for service on a posse. These were 
in due form of the law. To refuse them 
meant to put one’s self outside thelaw. A 
great many of them were responded to for 
this reason only, by men not wholly in 
sympathy with either side. Once the oath 
was administered these new deputies were 
confronted by the choice between perjury 
and service. 

To be sure, the issuance of these sum- 
monses forced many of the neutral-minded 
into the ranks of the Vigilantes. The refusal 
to act placed them on the wrong side of the 
law; and they felt that joining -a party 
pledged to what practically amounted to 
civil war was only a short step farther. The 
various military companies were mustered, 
reminded of their oaths, called upon sol- 
emnly to fulfill their sworn duty, and 
marched to various strategic points about 
the jail and elsewhere. Parenthetically, 
their every appearance on the streets was 
well hissed by the populace. The governor 
was notified, though not by the authorities, 
of a state of insurrection, and requested to 
send in the state militia. By evening all the 
forces of organized society were under arms. 

The leaders of the Law-and-Order party 
were jubilant. Their position appeared to 
be impregnable. They felt that back of 
them was all the weight of constituted 
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authority, reaching if need be to the Fed- 
eral Government at Washington. Opposed 
to them was lawlessness. Lawlessness had 
occasionally become dignified revolution, to 
be sure, but only when a race took its stand 
on a great issue; never when a handful 
espoused a local quarrel. Civil war it might 
be; but civil war, the wise politicians ar- 
gued, must spread to become effective. And 
how could a civil war based on the shooting 
of an obscure editor in a three-year-old 
frontier town spread anywhere—especially 
such an editor as James King of William? 

For King had made many bitter enemies. 
In attacking individual members of a class 
he had often unreasonably antagonized the 
whole class. Thus he had justly castigated 
the Times and other venal newspapers; but 
in so doing he had by his too-general state- 
ments drawn the fire of every other journal 
in town. Likewise there could be no ques- 
tion that his bitter scorn for “the chivalry”’ 
was well justified, but the manner of its 
expression offended also the decent South- 
erners. And all these people saw the Vigi- 
lantes, not as a protest against a condition 
that had become intolerable, but as the per- 
sonal champions of King. The enemies of 
King, many of them worthy citizens, quite 
out of sympathy with the present methods 
of administering the law, became the ene- 
mies of the Vigilantes. 

No wonder the Law-and-Order party felt 
no uneasiness. They did not underestimate 
the determination of their opponents. It 
was felt that fighting, severe fighting, was 
perhaps inevitable. The Law-and-Order 
party loved fighting. They had chosen as 
their commander William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, later to gain his fame as a great sol- 
dier. His greatness in a military capacity 
seems to have been exceeded only by his 
inability to remember facts proved else- 
where by original historical documents. 
This is the only possible explanation for the 
hash of misstatements comprising those 
chapters in his Memoirs dealing with this 
time. In writing them the worthy general 
evidently forgot that original documents 
existed or that statements concerning his- 
torical events can often be checked. 

And as a final source of satisfaction, the 
Vigilantes had placed themselves on record. 
Every man could be apprehended and 
made to feel the weight of the law. A mob 
is irresponsible and anonymous. These 
fools had written down their names in books! 
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OW a new element was injected into 

the situation in the person of the gov- 
ernor of the state, one J. Neely Johnson, a 
politician who would long since have been 
utterly forgotten had not his unlucky star 
risen just at this unlucky time. A more 
unfortunate man for a crisis it would have 
been difficult to find. His whole life had 
been one of trimming. He had made his 
way by trimming; he had gained the goy- 
ernor’s chair by yielding to the opinions of 
others. This training combined perfectly 
with the natural disposition of a chameleon. 
He was, or became, a sincere trimmer, tak- 
ing his color and his temporary beliefs from 
those with whom he happened to be. His 
judgment often stuck at trifles, and his 
opinions were quickly heated but as quickly 
cooled. His private morals were none of 
the best, which gave certain men an added 
hold. 

Onreceipt of the informal message sent by 
the Law-and-Order party requesting the 
state militia, Governor Johnson came down 
posthaste from Sacramento. Immediately 
on arriving in the city he sent word to 
Coleman requesting an interview. Coleman 
immediately followed the messenger to the 
Continental Hotel. He was shown to a 
private room, where he found Johnson pac- 
ing up and down alone. Coleman bowed 
gravely in response to the governor’s airy 
greeting. Johnson sat down, offered cigars, 
made every effort to appear amiable and 
conciliatory. 

“This is bad; this is bad, Coleman,” he 
began the interview. “What is it you 
want?” 

“Peace,” replied Coleman; ‘‘and if pos- 
sible without a struggle.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Johnson pet- 
tishly, “to talk about peace with an army 
of insurrection newly raised. But what is 
it you actually wish to accomplish?” 

Coleman looked at him steadily, then 
leaned forward. 

“The law is crippled,” he told the gov- 
ernor in measured tones. “ We want merely 
to accomplish what the crippled law should 
do but cannot. This done, we will gladly 
retire. Now, governor, you have been 
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This New and 
Perfected Fire 


Fighter Lessens 
Your Fire Risk 


Here is the fire extinguisher that Johns—Manville 
have been working on for years—now a perfected 
fire-fighting machine. Every man who owns and 
values anything that will burn owes it to himself to 
protect that property against fire with the best 
means at his disposal— with the new 
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— the last word in “Safety First” 


Easier to Aim — 
Safe to Operate 


Ten seconds of easy pumping develops enough 
air pressure to discharge its entire contents. 
Pumping and aiming at the same time are not 
necessary. Both hands are free to direct the 
powerful stream with ease and precision, so that 
at a safe distance from the fire or in cramped 
quarters where the ordinary extinguisher could 
not be effectively operated, the J-M Fire Ex- 
tinguisher can be accurately aimed at the base 
of the flame. 


Sealed for Safety 


The sealing device at nozzle and handle on 
every J-M Fire Extinguisher makes certain 
that its contents have not been used or tam- 
pered with. No chance that an emergency 
will find you with an uncharged extinguisher. 

























































Deadly to Fires — Harm- 
less to Everything Else 


Contains a liquid which quickly 
snuffs out fires of gasolene, oil or 
electrical origin over which water 
has no control. And yet this power- 
ful liquid does no damage to furni- 
ture or fabrics of even the finest 
texture. Neither is there any dete- 

or ire rioration—it can stand for years 
pop ren ea and be ready for instant use. 
i ake ye Mech anvam Use 
eae oN Saves 15% on Automo- 
bile Insurance 


As a result of the tests made 
under the direction of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the J-M Fire Extin- 
guisher has been approved by and 
bears the label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Incorpo- 
rated. Tomotorists this means 

that all insurance companies 

allow a 15% reduction on 
automobile insurance. 

At Hardware Stores, Auto Supply 

Dealers, Garages or Johns—Manville 

Branches in all large cities. 
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Jones Farmhouse 






If you find it hard to get genuine 
country sausage with the real farm 
flavor, we invite you to try ours. 

The better grocers in all cities and 
towns sell Jones Dairy Farm Sausage, 
or can get it for you. 

If you try it you will like it, we be- 
lieve, and will want it regularly through- 
out the season. Our standing order 
plan (which any grocer who sells our 
sausage knows all about) will be a 
great convenience to you. On the very 
days of the week you want it you can 

—_ have a pound or more of sausage de- 
livered regularly throughout the winter. This is not only a convenience, but it assures fresh sausage, 
shipped by express from our farm the same day that it was made. 

Write us, and we will tell you more about Jones Dairy Farm Sausage—how it and our other 
products are made, packed and shipped. We will also advise you where to buy our products if your 
own grocer cannot supply you. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


A partial list of dealers in the Central States who sell Jones Dairy Farm Sausage. For Ohio, Michigan 
and Eastern dealers see also issue of October 23rd. For Western dealers see issue of November 13th. 


ILLINOIS igan City, H. E. Krueger; New Albany, KENTUCKY 
Aurora, C. W. Marshall, C. L. Thomas; Oetken Groc.; Richmond, Eggemeyer & Louisville, Zapp & Short. 
Batavia, Nels A. Benson; Belvidere, J. Son; South Bend, The Ferndell Groc.; MICHIGAN 
Dempsey; Champaign, Hegenbart Co.; Terre Haute, J.L. Hance, W.H. Morris; ann Arbor, W. D. McLean; Battle 
Chicago and suburbs, list upon request; Vincennes, Racey, Son & Co.; Pert, Creek, T. F. Whalen Groc.; Bay City, 
Compton, C. C. Faber; Danville, Wide- Wells Hotel; Logansport, Interurban f 1 Baumgarten; Crystal Falls, D. M. 
Awake Groc.; Decatur, Parlor Mkt.; Café. Ross & Co.; Detroit, G. & R. McMillan 
De Kalb, C. W. Garner; Elgin, Peck & IOWA Co., David Wallace & Sons; Flint, J. J. 
Eaton; Galena, John T. Dawson; Gales- Ames, J. J. Grove; Boone, S. E. Gove; yee & Co; Grand Rapids, Daane & 
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burg, Geo.S. Raymond; Joliet,SpotCash Burlington, Wm. Kuepper; Cedar Witters, Bertch Mkt., J. Kos; Houghton, 
Groc.; Kankakee, Erzinger Pure Food Rapids, Armstrong & Moehl; Center- jp Hixson, Eri E. Tracy; Ishpeming, 
Stores; Kewanee, Nobiling & Herbener; ville, Dillon Groc.; Clinton, Jas. Leslie Jos. Sellwood; Jackson, M. Norris; 
LaSalle, E. Tregay; Litchfield, C. A, Co.; Council Blufis, C. J. ‘Cronkleton, Kalamazoo, A. H. Howell; Lansing, F. 
Cline; Macomb,Empey-MillerGroc.Co.; S- T. McAtee; Davenport, Feddersen's 4 | oftus; Laurium, W. J. Reynolds; 
Peoria, P. C. Bartlett, E. J. Wright & Handy Mkt.,J.H.Schaefer; Des Moines, Marquette, Murray's Groc.; Marshall, 
Co.; Quincy, Wm. Evers, Geo. E. Moen- Chase Bros.; Dubuque, Jacob Schwieter- C. H. Hillabrant; Menominee, M. 
ning; Rockford, Burr Bros.; RockIsland, ing; Fort Dodge, Furlong & Brennan, Despins & Son; Muskegon, Tuuk & 
H. R. Battles & Co., F.J. Sittig; Shelby- Peterson Bros.; Grinnell, W. T. Moyle; Sictsema; Negaunee, Geo. J. Haupt; 
ville, Augenstein & Ruff; Springfield, Independence, West End Groc. Niles, Tynan & Walsh; Norway, W. M. 
Connelly & Co.; Urbana, Stevenson & KANSAS Ramsdell; Saginaw, Wm. H. Fruechtel; 
Son. Atchison, E. U. Berlin; Independence, Jno. King, Chas. H. Kretschmer; Sault 

INDIANA M. J. Paul Groc, Co.; Junction City, B. Ste. Marie, A. H. Eddy; Ypsilanti, J. G. 
Elkhart, Griffin & Son; Fort Wayne, 


Rockwell Mdse. & Grain Co,; Leaven- Lamb, 
Aurentz Bros.; Indianapolis, Columbia worth, Herman Witt; Topeka, Wm. MISSOURI 
Groc., T. F. Gibson; Lafayette, J. Beck, St. Louis, Faust’s Fulton Mkt. 


Green & Son, Hundman’s; Wichita, L Wis- 
Jr.; La Porte, H. R. Klockseim; Mich- consin, Write for list. 


Sturgeon Groc., Courtney's. 








Then On Soles Then Rub It In! 





Dry feet—365 days in the year— 
without rubbers. That’s what DRI- 
FOOT holds for this outdoor nation. 
It isn’t new—thousands are using it 
year in, year out and testify for it. You 
business men and women—count the 
cost of sickness thru wet feet. Then 
give DRI-FOOT a thorough trial— 
the new 10c can will prove it. 






The Shoe Waterproofing 


Don’t hesitate to put it on your brand-new shoes, 
whatever they cost. It makes them wear longer and 


they'll shine just as good as ever. Easy to apply and 


10c 


two or three thorough applications 
will last a season. Guaranteed for 
black or tan—light or heavy shoes. 


Ask for it at your shoe store, 
drug, grocery or hardware store 


If your dealer does not have it, send us 
his name and 10c and we will mail a can 
postpaid. 


The Fitz Chemical Company 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
(Manufacturersof Spri-Foot, the Inside Rubber Heels) 





(ECONOMY: 25c can holds 3 times the quantity of 10c can) 
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asked by the mayor and certain others to 
bring out the militia and crush this move- 
ment. I assure you it cannot be done; and 
if you attempt it, it will cause you and us 
great trouble. Do as Governor McDougall 
did in Fifty-one. See in this movement 
what he saw in that—a local movement 
for a local reform, in which the state is 
not concerned. We are not a mob; we 
demand no overthrow of institutions. We 
ask not asingle court to adjourn, we ask not 
a single officer to vacate his position; we 
demand only the enforcement of the law— 
which, after all, we have made!”’ 

He extended his strong fist and laid it on 
the table. 

“Tf you deem it the conscientious duty 
of your office to discountenance these pro- 
ceedings,’ he continued—‘“‘as perhaps you 
well may—then let your opposition be in 
appearance only. In your heart you must 
know the necessity of this measure; you 
know the standing of the men managing 
it. You know that this is no mob, no 
distempered faction. It is San Francisco 
herself who speaks. Let California stand 
aside; let her leave us to our shame and 
sorrow; for, as God lives, we will cleanse 
this city of her corruption or perish with 
her! So we have sworn!” 

This long speech, delivered with the so- 
lemnity of absolute conviction, profoundly 
impressed Johnson’s volatile nature. 

“But,” he objected uncertainly, ‘‘ Cole- 
man, you must understand, this is against 
the law—and I have sworn to uphold the 
law!” 

“That is a matter for your own con- 
science,’ rejoined Coleman a little impa- 
tiently. ‘Issue your proclamation, if you 
feel that the dignity of the law may be best 
maintained by frowning on justice; but 
confine yourself to that! Leave us alone 
in our righteous purposes!” 

Johnson, his chameleon soul aglow with 
enthusiasm, leaped to his feet and seized 
Coleman’s two hands. In his eye stood a 
tear. 

“Sir,”’ he eried, ‘‘go on with your work! 
Let it be done as speedily as possible! You 
have my best wishes!” 

Coleman did not relax his formal gravity. 

“T am glad you feel that way and that 
we understand each other,’’ he contented 
himself with saying. 

The heroic moment past, Johnson’s rest- 
less mind began to glance among anxieties. 

“But hasten the undertaking as much as 
you can,” he begged. ‘“‘The opposition is 
stronger than you suppose. The pressure 
on me is going to be terrible. What about 
the prisoners in the jail?’ asked Johnson 
anxiously. “What is your immediate plan?” 

“That is in the hands of the Commit- 
tee,’ evaded Coleman. 

He left the governor again pacing up and 
down. 

LVIir 
OLEMAN returned at once to the hall 
to resume his interrupted labors with 
the Committee. The results of his confer- 
ence with the governor seemed very satis- 
factory. 

““We can now go ahead with free minds,” 
said Clancey Dempster. 

The business was astonishingly varied 
in scope. Charles Doane—not to be con- 
fused with Duane, the ex-fire chief—was 
appointed military commander -in - chief; 
Colonel Johns, captain of artillery; Olney 
was given the task of guarding the jail 
from the outside “with a force numerous 
enough to prevent escape.”’ After consid- 
erable discussion Aaron Burns was made 
head of a civilian committee to take charge 
of all prisoners. It was moved and carried 
that no city or county official should be ad- 
mitted to membership—a striking commen- 
tary on the disesteem in which such men 
were held. 

Permanent headquarters were arranged 
for and committees appointed for the so- 
licitation of funds. A dozen other matters 
of similar detail were taken up, intelli- 
gently discussed, and provided for with the 
celerity of men trained in crises of business 
or life. At length it was moved that “the 
Committee, as a body, shall visit the county 
jail at such time as the Executive Commit- 
tee might direct, and take thence James P. 
Casey and Charles Cora, give them a fair 
trial, and administer such punishment as 
justice shall demand.” 

This was the real business for the trans- 
action of which all these lesser businesses 
had been prepared. A slight pause fol- 
lowed its introduction, as though each 
member present were savoring the signifi- 
cance of the moment. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Absence Cannot Hearts Divide 


Is She 25 or 35? 


It’s hard to believe the age of a woman 
who uses Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 
faithfully. Her clear, fresh, youthful 
look takes 10 years from her real age. 


POMPEIA 


Several million users of Pompeian know how 
quickly its use will make one look fresh and 
buoyant on tired days. They also know that 
a lasting improvement in the quality of one’s 
skin cannot be secured by occasional usage 
only. Make it a habit if you would have a 
fresh, youthful complexion. Begin today. At 
all dealers’. 50c, 75c, $1. 


Trial Jar & Art Panel 
sent for 10c. Beautiful 1916 Art Panel executed in 
rich colors (size 28 in. x 7% in.). Cut coupon now. 
Vm sss 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Enclosed find 10c (stamps accepted, coin preferred). Please 
send me a trial jar of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream and Art Panel. 


Massage 
Cream 


Name 





Address. 





State 


L A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S,, Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school 
in U.S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 





amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Send today for Large Handsomely Illus- 
trated Prospectus, Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 461 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






Because of ignorance and neglect, 64,000 
blind persons in United States. 52,000 went 
blind after 21 years of age. Buy the 
FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 

Student—Booklover—Office Holder. Be free 
from sore eyes and gradual blindness. At 
your druggist’s, stationer’s, optician's or post- 
paid to you on receipt of 25c in stamps. 
FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE COMPANY, Merchantville, N. J. 


Re) 00 EARNED BY:YOUNG 
“ARTIST.IN 2 DAYS: 
Commercial artists trained by et bebe Ar 
our faculty have earned one hundred dol- 
lars in two days, often more. Master essen- 3} 
tials of thisremunerative, uncrowded profes- ! 
sion in spare time by home study methods. ; 


Send today for free folio and illus- 
trated booklet, ‘* Your Future.” 


Used in 
Makes and 
burns its own gas. Casts no shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
—____ 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 
F YOU HAVE A FEW SPARE HOURS 
let us tell you how it can be turned into 
Christmas money. Agency Division, Box 
105, THe SATURDAY EVENING Post, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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HE manifest pride of Sports- 
men in their Remington-UMC 
High Power Rifles is one of the 
straws that shows which way the 
wind is blowing in the arms and 
ammunition business today. 
Everywhere the Remington-UMC 
High Power Slide Action Repeater 
and the Remington-UMC Autoload- 
ing Rifle are accepted as the logical 
standards by which all claims for 
rifle recognition must be judged. 
The Remington-UMC Auto- 
loading Rifle—5 shots, loaded, fired 
and ejected by simply pulling the trig- 
ger. The recoil put to useful work. 
Solid breech. Chambered for .35, .32, 
30 and .25 Remington Smokeless 
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Powder Cartridges. Big enough to 
get any game on the continent. 

Remington-UMC High Power Slide 
Action Repeater—6 shot repeater, oper- 
ated by the famous Remington-UMC 
Slide Action. Remington ordnance 
steel barrel and made in .25, .30, .32 and 
35 calibers—using the same ammunition 
as the Remington-UMC Autoloading 
Rifle. 

If the dealer near you is a live one you 
may be sure he will have these two rifles 
in his stock. 

You will find him also specializing on 
Remington-UMC Cartridges. 

You can tell the right kind of a dealer by 
the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC 
—the Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in 
every town. 

Go to the dealer who shows the Sign. 


Remington Arms-— Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
Woolworth Building (233 Broadway) New York 


Windsor, Ontario 
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A Powder for Every Purpose 


HE Hercules line of powders is a large one. Among them you will find every 

variety of explosive of generally accepted value used in mining, quarrying, 

construction, engineering and agricultural work, to say nothing of trap and 
target shooting, and hunting. 


To serve their many purposes Hercules Powders come in many forms. Ten 
thousand acres of land are required for their production. Vast resources back 
their quality. 


Selection of raw materials by chemical analysis, skilled and accurate methods of 
manufacture, rigid and exacting tests of the finished product—these axe the factors 
that have made the name “Hercules,” when applied to explosives, a sign of the 
highest quality and of absolute reliability. 


It will pay you to look for the name “Hercules” when you buy powder. For your 
convenience and guidance we list below the products that bear it: 























Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders Hercules Smokeless Revolver Powder Hercules Blasting Powders 





nfallible Bullseye Hercules Blasting Supplies 
Hercules Dynamite : Complete assortment of supplies, in- 

Hercules Black Sporting Powder eeeean Te areas aces 

L. & R, Orange Extra E. L. F. (Extra Low Freezing) Dyna- Blasting Caps 
Hercules Smokeless Rifle Powders mite Electric Blasting Caps 

Sharpshooter Gelatin Dynamite Blasting Machines 

Lightning Blasting Gelatin Galvanometers 

W. A. 30 Cal. E. L. F. Gelatin Rheostats 

Unique Farm Dynamite Cap Crimpers, etc. 








Four of our books should be of especial interest to you: 


Progressive Cultivation is packed Hercules Sporting Powders should 
from cover to cover with plain, practical be read by everyone who owns a rifle, 
and valuable information. It tells how shotgun or revolver. 

Hercules Dynamite can help produce 
bigger and better crops and save time, 
labor and money on the farm. 


Game Farming for Profit and Pleas- 
ure, illustrated, is just off the press. The 
ways and means by which everyone who 

Trapshooting is a profusely illustrated has some land at his disposal can raise 
little book that will interest those who an abundance of game, to provide food 
already know this delightful sport, as and sport, are explained in this book. 
well as those who are yet to enjoy its It is valuable alike to the farmer and the 
pleasures. sportsman. 





Write today for any or all of these books. They are yours for the asking, with- 


out obligation. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


13 W. 11th Street Wilmington, Del. 





NOTE: The jury of awards of the Panama-Pacific Exposition has awarded the Hercules Powder Co. the Grand Prize for Smokeless 
Shotgun Powder. The Department of Mines and Metallurgy of the Exposition awarded the Company a Gold Medal for its exhibit of 


manufacture and use of explosives, motion pictures and powder magazines. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“Are you ready for the question?” 
asked Coleman in grave tones. “Those in 
favor ——” 

“Aye!” came the instant response from 
every man present. 

A messenger opened the door to an- 
nounce that Governor Johnson was in the 
anteroom requesting speech with Coleman. 
The latter, handing his gavel to Dempster, 
immediately answered the summons. 

He found Johnson, who was accompanied 
by Sherman, Garrison and two strangers, 
lounging in the anteroom. The governor 
sprawled in a chair, his hat pulled over his 
eyes, a cigar in the corner of his mouth. 
His companions arose and bowed gravely 
as Coleman entered the room, but he re- 
mained seated, nodding at Coleman with 
an air of cavalier bravado that was plainly 
intended to conceal his nervousness. With- 
out waiting for the exchange of spoken 
greetings he burst out: 

“We have come to ask what you intend 
to do!’ he demanded truculently of Cole- 
man, as though he had never seen or talked 
to him before. 

Coleman stared at him for an instant, 
completely surprised; read him, then set 
his mouth grimly. 

“Outrages are of constant occurrence,” 
he recited briefly; ‘‘our suffrages are pro- 
faned; our fellow-citizens shot down in the 
street; our courts afford us no redress. We 
will endure it no longer.” 

“T agree with you as to the grievances,” 
rejoined the governor, almost as though 
reciting a learned lesson, “but I think the 
courts are the proper remedy. The judges 
are good men, and there is no necessity for 
the people to turn themselves into a mob 
and obstruct the execution of the laws.” 

A flush mounted to Coleman’s cheek. 

“Sir,” he cried indignantly, ‘this is no 
mob! You know this is no mob!” 

Johnson looked at him from between 
half-closed lids, as though from a great 
distance. 

“The opposition is stronger than you 
imagine,” he said. ‘There is danger to the 
city—great danger of bloodshed—which 
should be prevented if possible.” He 
paused, focused his whole attention on 
Coleman, and went on with deliberate sig- 
nificance: “It may be necessary to bring 
out all the foree at my command. I 
strongly advise you to leave the case of 
Casey to the courts; and I pledge myself 
to his fair and speedy trial.” 

Although he realized fully what a for- 
midable element this change of front threw 
into the situation, Coleman’s expression 
did not change. Sherman, watching him 
closely, could not see that his eyes even 
flickered. 

“That will not satisfy the people,” he 
told the governor, coldly and formally. 
“However they might consider your inten- 
tion, they will doubt your ability to keep 
such a promise.” 

He was going on to say more, but checked 
himself abruptly. The silent but intent 
attitude of the governor’s four companions 
had struck his attention. 

“They are present as witnesses!”’ he told 
himself. Aloud he said: ‘Sir, I will report 
your remarks to my associates.” Coleman 
wanted witnesses too. 

He returned to the Committee, inter- 
rupting the proceedings. 

“The governor has flopped over the 
fence,” he informed them. ‘He is out there 
with Sherman and some others, threatening 
to bring in the state troops unless we turn 
Casey over to the courts and disband. He 
eeeoualy guarantees a fair and speedy 
trial.” 

“What did you tell him?’’ demanded 
Hossfross. 

“T haven’t told him anything. It sud- 
denly occurred to me that I ought to have 
witnesses for my side of the conversation. 
What do you think?’”’ 

“Same as I’ve always thought,” replied 
Ward. 

A murmur of assent greeted this. After 
a remarkably brief discussion, considering 
the delicacy of the crisis, Coleman with 
others returned to the anteroom. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” he 
said blandly, “but some consideration of 
the question was necessary. Let us under- 
stand each other clearly. As I interpret 
your proposal it is that if we make no move 
you guarantee no escape, immediate trial 
and instant execution?’’ 

“That is it,’ agreed Johnson, after a 
moment’s focusing of his mind. For the 
first time it became evident to Coleman 
that the man had a trifle too much aboard. 


THE SATURDAY 


“We doubt your ability to do this,”’ went 
on Coleman, ‘‘but we are ready to meet 
you halfway. This is what we will prom- 
ise: We will take no steps without first 
giving you notice. But in return we insist 
that ten men of our own selection shall be 
added to the sheriff’s force within the jail.” 

“And,” added Isaac Bluxome, “that 
they be fed and kept and treated well. 
That’s part of the bargain.” 

“Why, that sounds fair and reasonable, 
gentlemen!” the governor cried heartily. 
““T see no objection to that. I was sure we 
could come to an agreement!”’ 

He was suddenly all cordiality, all smiles, 
shaking each man’s handin turn. His com- 
panions retained their manner of glacial 
formality, however. He shortly withdrew, 
full of spirits, very much relieved at the 
lifting of what seemed to him a cloud of un- 
just oppression for a poor official who merely 
wanted peace. The real situation, evident 
enough to the keener brains on either side, 
was veiled to him. 

For poor Johnson had thus far stepped 
from one blunder into another. If Coleman 
were completely outside the law then he, 
as an executive of the law, had no business 
treating or making agreements with him at 
all. Furthermore, as executive of the state 
he had no legal right to interfere with city 
affairs unless formally summoned by the 
authorities, a procedure that had not been 
adopted, for the request proffered by the 
mayor had in no manner complied with the 
formsofthelaw. And to capitall, he had for 
the second time treated with “‘rebels,” and 
to their advantage. For, as the astute Cole- 
man well knew, the final agreement was all 
to the benefit of the committee. It gained 
the right to place a personal guard over the 
prisoners; it gave practically only a prom- 
ise to withdraw that guard before attack- 
ing the jail—a procedure eminently sensible 
if they cared anything for the guard. 

This little weakness was immediately 
and vigorously pointed out to Johnson 
when he returned triumphantly to his hotel. 
Keen minds were plenty in the Law-and- 
Order party. Johnson was crestfallen. Like 
all men of little caliber elevated by expe- 
diency to high office, he wanted above 
everything to have peace, to leave things as 
they were, to avoid friction. 

“Upon my word, gentlemen,” cried the 
governor, dismayed, “I did it for the best. 
And I assure you I am still convinced that 
this agreement, entered into in all faith and 
sincerity : 

“Bosh!” boomed Judge Caldwell. 

“T beg your pardon!” said Johnson, 
flushing. 

“T said ‘bosh!’’”’ repeated the judge, 
bringing the point of his cane against the 
floor. ‘‘You’ve muddled it, as every sensi- 
ble man can see. Best thing is to put a bold 
face on it. Take it for granted that the 
Committee has promised to surrender all 
right of action, and that it has promised 
definitely to leave the case to the courts.” 

“T hardly think it intended that,” mur- 
mured Johnson. 

“Meant!’? snorted the judge. ‘The 
words will bear that interpretation, won’t 
they? Who cares what was meant!” 

The following morning this version was 
industriously passed about. When Coleman 
heard of it he pulled his long mustache. 

“The time has come,” he said with deci- 
sion. ‘After that, it is either ourselves or a 
mob.” 

He went immediately to the hall. 

“Call Olney,” he told a messenger. The 
head of the guard was soon before him. 

“Olney,” said his chief, “ will you accept 
the command of a picked company in an 
important but somewhat perilous move- 
ment?” 

Olney’s tall form stiffened with pleasure: 

“T will—with thanks!” 

“Well, then, pick out from all the forces, 
of whatever companies, sixty men. Accept 
none but men of the very highest bravery. 
Let them know that they are chosen for 
the post of danger, which is the post of 
honor, and permit none to serve who does 
not so esteem it.”’ 

Olney saluted and went at once to the 
main floor, which, for drilling purposes, was 
shared by four companies. He stood still 
until his eye fell on Johnny Fairfax. Him 
he called aside. fi 

“You can get the whole sixty right here, 
if you want to,” Johnny told him. Butt 
you want to distribute things —” 

“T do,” said Olney. 

“Then I’d take Keith, Carter, that team- 
ster McGlynn, and Salisbury.” 

Together they went the rounds of the 
impromptu armories, going carefully over 
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No Tip-Solicitation: 





HE attendants in this room are 
instructed to give no service 
unless it is asked for. 


This is because we have found that 
voluntary service in washrooms is dis- 
tasteful to many of our guests. 


HOTEL STATLER 








HIS card put an end to 

annoyance of guests in 
the washrooms of the three 
Hotels Statler. It is 
an effective preven- 
tive of service which 
is not asked for and 
is, in most cases, un- 
welcome. 

Further light on the 
way ‘‘the tipping evil’’ 
is handled in Hotels 
} Statler is provided by 








HOTE LS 
STATLER 


The Complete Hotels 


BUFFALO 


450 ROOMS 450 BATHS 


CLEVELAND 
700 ROOMS 700 BATHS 
300-Room Addition Now Building 


DETROIT 
800 ROOMS 800 BATHS 
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this extract from instructions 
to employees in the ‘Statler 
Service Codes’’—the text- 
book of Statler Service: 


“Statler can run a tipless hotel 
if he wants to. But Statler knows 
that a first-class hotel cannot be 
maintained on a tipless basis, for the 
reason that a small but certain per 
cent of its guests will tip, in spite of 
all rules. 

“Statler can and does do this: He guar- 
antees to his guests who do not wish to tip, 
everything—EVERYTHING—in the way 
of hotel service, courtesy, etc., that the 
tipper gets. 

“Let’s make that a bit stronger—guests 
do NOT have to tip at HOTEL STATLER 
to get courteous, polite, attentive service. 

“Or, for final emphasis, we say to Statler 
guests: Please do NOT tip unless you feel 
like it; but if you DO tip, let your tipping 
be yielding to a genuine desire—not con- 
forming to an outrageous custom.” 
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T is not hard to have 
your clothes help you 


in making progress in the 
world. 


Just get garments whose 
well bred style suggests 


success and prosperity. 


You'll find that in 
Sincerity Clothes 


Write for our 
free Style 
Book. It will 
help you 
choose the 
right garment. 
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Rolls that give you not only all the pleasure of playing and hearing your 
favorite songs on the player-piano, but, in addition, enable you or anyone else to 
SING the songs directly from the rolls with the correct expression of a trained 


vocalist singing from sheet music. 


Vocalstyle Music Rolls contain melody and accompaniment especially ar- 
ranged and perfectly cut so as to give the handplayed effects most appropriate 
for vocal music. They also contain these three exclusive features which enable 
you or others to sing correctly while the player-piano does the instrumental part: 





" (PATENTED) 


Music Rolls 





For Use on Any Player- Piano 


lst—The words of the song—not on a separate slip of paper nor in bulk at the beginning—but 





along the edge of the roll, each syllable being printed opposite its corresponding note. 


2nd—Interpretation symbols printed next to the words. These tell what accent, volume and 
duration to give to each syllable, and when to breathe. These interpretations are supplied 
by professional singers; many by such artists as Schumann-Heink, Gluck, Hinkle, Culp, 
Keyes, Williams, Hamlin, Bispham, Scott and Cowles. 


3rd—This symbol (:) next to each solo note. This tells which notes to sing. The solo notes are: 
so cut that they play distinctly without the aid of a mechanical device. 


To sing correctly and accompany yourself play the Vocalstyle Roll as you would an instru- 
mental roll, and, as the words pass over the tracker bar, sing in unison with the marked solo notes 
and with the expression which the interpretation symbols direct. 
knowledge, you can learn to sing any favorite from grand opera, comic opera, sacred music, popular 
ballads, recitations to music and the latest ragtime hits. They all come in Vocalstyle Rolls. 


In this way, without musical 


SPECIAL COUPON OFFER 


Send name and address and we will mail you free of charge, a special intro- 
ductory coupon good for half the price of either of our new Demonstration Rolls, 
“Annie Laurie” or ‘‘Ma Pickaninny Babe”’; also list of 200 Standard Songs and 
our Dealer’s Name. Write for the coupon today. State whether 65 or 88 note. 


THE VOCALSTYLE MUSIC CO. 








“T ve worn Wright’ s 
Union Suits for years and 
sold them to hundreds 
of shrewd dealers whose 
reputation depends upon 
the quality of the goods 
they buy and sell. And 
I know that if you once 
get into these garments 
you will be sold, too, in 
a minute. 


“Talk about long 
wear! Wright’s Union 
Suits will average three 





emp 


411 E. Sixth Street 


“Men, let me tell you about Wright's 
Union Suits 






eos Kay Locke. 
UNDERWEAR 


WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, New York City 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


“No wonder they 
wear so well. The boss 
himself goes to market 
each year and buys the 
finest long-fiber Egyp- 
tian cotton and _fine- 
combed wool. 

“Besides the extra wear 
in Wright’s Union Suits, 
they are tailored to fit per- 
fectly and have a liberal 
closed crotch. While they 
are light in weight, they 
are as comfortably warm 
as any garment you ever 
heard of. 


“*They sell at good haber- 
dashers’ for $2 up; separate 
shirts and drawers, $1 up.”’ 
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the rolls, picking a man here and there. 
By eight o’clock the sixty, informed, 
equipped and ready, were cathered at the 
hall. Olney dismissed all others and set 
himself to drilling his picked body. 

“T don’t care whether you can do ‘shoul- 
der arms’ or not,” he said, “but you’ve got 
to learn simple evolutions so I can handle 
you. And you must learn one another’s 
faces. Now come on!” 

At two o’clock in the morning he ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied. From the 
stock of blankets: with which the head- 
quarters were already provided they se- 
lected bedding and turned in on the floor. 
At six o’clock Olney began to send out 
detachments for breakfast. 

“Feed up,” he advised them. ‘I don’t 
know what this is all about, but it pays to 
eat well.” 

By eight o’clock every man was in his 
place, lined up to rigid attention as Cole- 
man entered the building. 

“There they are!’’ said Olney proudly. 
“Every man of them of good, tough cour- 
age, and you can handle them as well as any 
old soldiers!” 

Other men came into the hall, some of 
them in ranks, as they had fallen in at 
their own company headquarters outside, 
others singly or in groups. Doorkeepers 
prevented all exit; once a man was in he 
was not permitted to go out. Some of the 
leaders and captains, among whom were 
Doane, Olney and Talbot Ward, were sum- 
moned to Coleman’s room. Shortly they 
emerged and circulated through the hall, 
giving to each captain of a company de- 
tailed and explicit directions. Each was 
instructed as to what hour he and his com- 
mand were to start; from what given point; 
along exactly what route; and at exactly 
what time he was to arrive at another given 
point—not a moment sooner or later. Each 
was ignorant as to the instructions given 
the others. 

Never was a plan better laid out for con- 
certed action, and probably never before 
had such a plan been so well carried out. 
Each captain listened attentively, and re- 
turned to head his company thoughtful with 
responsibility. 

Olney gave the orders to his picked com- 
pany in person. They were told to leave 
their muskets. Armed only with pistols, 
they were to make their way by different 
routes to the jail. 

Keith and Johnny Fairfax started out 
together. 

“This is a mistake, as far as I am con- 
cerned,’’ observed Keith to his companion. 
“T can’t shoot a pistol. I ought to be in the 
rank and file, not with this picked lot. They 
chose me merely because I was a friend of 
yours.” 

“You can make a noise, anyway,” re- 
plied Johnny, whose eyes were alight with 
excitement. “I wonder what’s up. This 
looks like business. I wouldn’t miss it for a 
million dollars!” 

Apparently the general populace had no 
inkling that anything was forward. The 
streets were much as usual, except that an 
inordinate amount of street-corner dis- 
cussion seemed to be going on; but that 
was normal. A broad-beamed Irish woman 
under full sail alone accosted them. Her 
face Keith vaguely recognized, but he could 
not have told where he had seen it. 

“T hear Mr. King, God rest him! is bet- 
ter,’”’ she said. “‘And what are the men go- 
ing to do with that villain, Casey? If the 
men don’t hang him the women will!’’ 

A little farther on Keith stopped short 
at sight of two men hurrying by. 

“Hold on, Watkins!” he called. 

The four of them drew aside a little out 
of the way. 

“Weren’t you in the jail guard?” asked 
Keith. 

Watkins nodded. 

“How does it happen you’re outside?” 

“The Committee sent notice that the 
truce was over.” 

Johnny uttered an exultant yell, which 
he cut short shamefacedly when a dozen 
passers-by looked round. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“Ballymede” 
an unusually 
stylish over- 
coat designed 
for comfort 
and service. 





Highland Heather is 


the newest thing in smart © 
overcoat fabrics; it gives a real 
all-weather service. 


The peculiar close 


cross weave sheds the 
heaviest rain; no moisture can 
penetrate it. 


Ask your dealer to 
show you the new Rosen- 
wald & Weil “Highland 
Heather”’ overcoats. 
Makers of good overcoats, raincoats, 
trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats, 


smoking jackets, bathrobes, summer 
clothing, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 
Clothing Spectalties 
Chicago 
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After the Bath 


Nothing can compare to a rubdown with 
a Martex Turkish Towel. 

The pleasant stimulation makes the skin 
soft, clear, beautiful, like satin to the touch. 
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combine value, quality, weave and 
* beauty that are not excelled by any 
M other towel made. Artistic designs 
*) and non-fading tints. 
Every Martex Towel and BathRug 
, carries its own guarantee of satisfac- 
_ tion or money refunded. 
Sold only in department stores. 
FREE—“ Bathing For Beauty,” 
a fascinating story of the bath. 
Columbia Towel Mills 
’ W.H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 
4; Phila., Pa. * 
| New York 
Office 


51Leonard St. % 



























and freight prepaid on the new 1916 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for our 
big catalog and special offer. 

Marvelous improvements, Extraordinary 
| values in our 1916 price offers. You can- 
a) zot afford to buy without getting our latest 
propositions. WRITE TODAY. 

(| Be a “Rider “egy and make big money 

/ taking orders for bicycles and supplies. 
Get our liberal terms on a sample to in- 
=) troduce the new “RANGER.” 

/ _ TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 
’ thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. Factory 
prices on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies, 


/ MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55, CHICAGO 
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HE name Krementz stamped upon the jewelry you wear is unquestionable 
proof of its correctness. 


Teatpe, eVeD. collar buttons—when they bear the Krementz name—have an 
individuality of their own, a strength far greater than is necessary to prevent 
breakage, a durability that makes them look like new for a generation. 


Many of the first Krementz one-piece Collar Buttons, made thirty years ago, still are in daily use, 
just as substantial, just as good-looking as when they were new. More gold is used for one Krementz 
button than for four of the next best. Yet the Krementz costs only 25c—and you can choose the 
shape most comfortable for you from thirteen different styles. 


The same perfection of material and construction which makes Krementz Collar Buttons the choice 
of particular men has been rigidly followed in the manufacture of a// Krementz jewelry. 


Krementz Cuff Buttons, costing but $2.00 a pair, 
are models of style, correctness and beauty. It is hard 
to realize that such delicacy of design and such grace- 
ful lines can be embodied in a construction that defies 
the strength of a man to break or even bend. This 
strength is due to the one-piece bean-and-post. 


And Krementz Cuff Buttons are distinctly mascu- 
line—quiet, refined and strong. The designs are so 
numerous and so varied that your particular preference 
is sure to be among them, though their correctness 
and their strength never change. 


With soft cuffs, Krementz Loose Links add style 
to comfort and give you the utmost loose-link value 


$2.50 can buy. 


For conventional evening dress, when critical eyes 
observe every tiny detail, the correctness of your 
jewelry is imperative. Those whose social activities 
demand exactness of attire wear Krementz Bodkin- 
Clutch Studs and Vest Buttons with Cuff Links to 
match. Their style is authentic—their refinement ob- 
vious. Prices range from $5.25 to $6.50 for complete 
set. Studs, links and vest buttons also sold separately. 


Krementz tie clasps entirely conceal the spring. 
Front and back are exactly alike—cannot be put on 
wrong side out. Patterns match the striking designs 
of Krementz Cuff Buttons, so there is harmony 
throughout. Price $1.00 each. 


Select Your Jewelry From 
The Krementz Case 


Your dealer has placed the Krementz case and 
assortment of Krementz jewelry in his store for your 
convenience. Each design in the case conforms to 
fashion’s demand. 


Who Is The Krementz Dealer 
In Your City? 


Invariably he is the dealer who is as particular about 
everything he sells as Krementz & Company are about 
everything they make. He is proud to sell Krementz 
jewelry—proud to display it, because of its quality and 





Bodkin Clutch Studs and Vest Buttons, 








Ser oct correctness. He recommends and stands back of it. fe Cka REF en 
The Krementz guaranty, “‘that if a piece of Krementz oes 
jewelry is damaged from any cause we will replace it E35 Lal 7 
free,’’ stands back of him. 
‘Quality, service and fair dealing’’ is his motto. It 
will pay you to patronize him. We will tell you his Lek teeth 
name if you don’t know it. Rennes ai tha back 
Write for booklet of correct jewelry styles for men 
DIMENSIONS 
42 in. HIGH 
A EEN Krementz & Company 
SQUARE \ 16 Chestnut St. 
TAKES TRAYS | lh) Newark New Jersey Goes in Like a Needle Holds Like an Anchor 


3¢ x 1134 in. | 
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How often is your piano played? How many 


of your family can play it? 


How many are 


dependent upon someone else’s playing for 


enjoyment of it? 


Make it possible for all your family to play, by 


installing a 


FLEXOTONE 
Glecrrelle 


PIANO PLAYER 


The Flexotone can be installed 
in your Own piano in a day 
without defacing it in the least 
and at a reasonable cost. 


The Flexotone will mean hours 
of genuine pleasure for every 
member of your family. It will 
give your silent piano a voice 
ready at all times to delight you 
with its delicate and wonderful 
melody. 


You will find in the Flexotone 
Electrelle an almost conscious 
sympathy for your moods and 
desires. You will achieve com- 
plete command over the piano, due 
to a device almost as sensitive, 
almost as human as the hands 
of the artist. 


The Flexotone Electrelle is, 
indeed, #he most artistic piano- 
player. It has swept aside all 


previous limitations. By means 
of its wonderful 


Flexible Expression Control 


you can at will bring out the 
melody, accompaniment, even 
any individual note or chord in 
a composition. 


The Flexotone Electrelle has 
these distinctive features: 


It will fit any piano; it can be 
attached without disfiguring 
your instrument; it does not 
interfere with hand playing; 
the playing mechanism is en- 
tirely concealed inside the 
piano; it plays all standard rolls; 
when not in use the roll-holder 
folds under the keyboard—out 
of sight. 


Completely installed in your piano, 
#260. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Send for an interesting 
booklet on the Flexotone. 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 


437 FIFTH AVENUE 





SUFFERING WITH PULMONARY 
TROUBLES SHOULD LEARN OF THE 


HEART OF THE WELL COUNTRY 


where the equable climate and the efficacy 
of the combined low humidity and high 
altitude give the very best opportunity for 
recovery. Living expenses are comparatively 
low and accommodations for healthseekers 
unexcelled. A booklet is issued describing 
the climatic treatment of tuberculosis and 
the cost of treatment. Address HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT, Albuquerque Commercial 
Club, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Here is the most convenient 
timepiece that has ever been 
devised, for your automobile, 
your motorcycle, your desk, 
your sleeping porch, your 
camp, or your boat,—in fact, 

any place where you want a time- 
piece in sight. You can adjust it at 
any angle where it is needed to bein } 
sight or to get the light. A simple § 
, ball joint that can be tightened with | 
a twist of the fingers, turns the trick. f 


Guaranteed for a Year 


If not entirely satisfied, your money back at once. 
Sent to any address on receipt of $2, postpaid. 


| Wedding & Walf, 101 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Reference, Bradstreet's or Dun’s. 






2700 Pages 
6000 Nlustrations 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


regarding the approaching stranger apa- 
thetically. A grizzly bear in overalls, 
Ransch set him down. Huge and squat 
and bulbous, with muscle about shoulders 
and short neck; shock of black hair spread- 
ing without boundary lines from head to 
cheeks and chin; narrow eyes glinting under 
veritable brush heaps of eyebrows—the 
man gave the impression that standing up- 
right on his hind legs was a trick he had 
learned and was proud to display. 

“Howdy, stranger?’’ Ransch saluted in 
the strict formalism of the mountains. 

“Howdy,” the grizzly returned grudg- 
ingly. 

“You might be the head of this herder 
outfit?”’ the ranger ventured casually. 

“T might be and again I might not.’”’ The 
hairy one stood with one arm flung over the 
high wheel of the chuck wagon, stonily in- 
different to the usual dictates of mountain 
courtesy. , 

“Tf I take it you are I won’t go far wrong, 
then?” Ransch forced a smile. 

“Go far as you like.” 

The newcomer cast a swift glance about 
to catch the flash of a red skirt. He was 
keenly aware of the strong possibility that 
his coming had been heralded in terms dis- 
advantageous to him, and thesurly attitude 
of the man he had hailed appeared to sub- 
stantiate this. Ransch sat his saddle easily, 
smiling down into the jungle beard with a 
simple air of cordiality, but every nerve was 
tightened against the need for swift action. 

““My name’s Jay Ransch,” he said. ‘‘I’m 
ranger for the Moraine District.” 

“So I cal’late from your gin’ral cut.” 
This in a flat, casual tone of rejoinder. 

“Saw your outfit coming into Placerville 
ten days ago,” Ransch continued, ignoring 
the other’s uncivil withholding of his name. 
“Thought I’d ride over to-day and take a 
squint at your permit—just a little matter 
of regular business, you know.” 

“Oh, I’ve got a permit all right, young 
fellow,” the other answered with a quick 
flash of arrogance. ‘‘You’re mighty pronto 
coming to look us over. Just got in here 
two days ago.” 

“‘T’m paid to be pronto.”” Ransch sharp- 
ened the edge of his reply with a sudden 
access of temper. He did not intend per- 
mitting the herder to browbeat him first 
off. The boss of the outfit slouched to the 
tent, reappearing with a long, official en- 
velope between his fingers. This he handed 
to Ransch. The latter flipped out the form 
of the grazing permit and glanced through 
it. The name, Job Totten, was entered in 
the text as manager of the Ransome herd. 

“Suppose you know the boundaries of 
the free range as given here?” Ransch 
queried. “‘ Audrian Lake to Echo, and down 
this way as far as the head of South Fork.”’ 

“T don’t see any fences along the bound- 
aries—with rangers sitting on the top rail.” 

““Maybe you don’t, Mr. Totten.”’ There 
was a dangerous quality in Ransch’s short 


laugh. “But you'll find the rangers all. 


right if you should happen to stray your 
sheep over the boundary lines.” 

“With all their purty buttons shined 
up’’—the whiskered lips parted in a leer— 
“and ‘Keep Off the Grass’ signs printed on 
their pocket hankys.’’ 

“‘Signs will be printed so’s you ean read 
?em, Mr. Job Totten.”’ Ransch wheeled Sam 
about with his head to the backward trail. 
“‘T’ll drop in for another social call some 
day soon.” 

“Bring your knittin’ with you!”’ The 
farewell taunt followed: him as Ransch took 
the trail at a canter. He did not turn his 
head, much as he was tempted to spy for a 
final glimpse of a flaming bit of gingham. 
The trail led across the upper end of the 
meadows into a thicket of alders. Just as 
the first feathery curtain of green closed be- 
hind him Ransch was nearly thrown from 
the saddle by the buckskin’s sudden rear- 
ing. At a bend of the trail ahead stood the 
girl of the manzanita burn. Her eyes were 


‘sparking with excitement, her lips parted. 


To the horseman’s eyes she carried a picture 
of a wild creature trembling on flight yet 
impelled to risk danger through overmas- 
tering impulse of curiosity. He swept off 
his hat even as he was conscious of a sudden 
tightening of the throat. Sam was restive 
under the curb that brought him to a stand- 
still beside her. 

““You’ve seen—dad?”’ She put the ques- 
tion stumblingly. 

“Tf Job Totten is dad—yes. We had a 
right chatty time of it together.” 


“Well, I just wanted to tell you, Mister 
Freshy, you’re mighty lucky you ain’t got 
a bullet through you.” Her black eyes, the 
color of sunlight on wild grapes, kindled — 
under swift resurgence of earlier anger, and — 
her full lips, stained with the juice of wild 
fruits, tightened into a spiteful line. : 

“Ts dad careless about distributing bul- 
lets?’’ Ransch asked with assumed gravity. — 

“Tf I’d told him about—about what you 
did this morning, he’d shot you dead the 
minute he laid eyes on you. But I hid here 
in these yalders an’ let you go on ahead 
of me to camp, suspicioning that’s where 
you’re bound. I didn’t want ——” z, 

“Guess that was purty white of you, © 


Miss Rain-in-the-Face,” the ranger began — 


soberly. “‘And maybe I didn’t deserve — 
to ” 





“You deserved shooting; that’s what 


you deserved!” She snapped out the words 
viciously, her brows drawn in white-hot 
rage. “If ever you’re moochin’ round this _ 
end of the woods agin I’ll tell dad what you 


did and he’ll bore you. That’s what he’ll 


do, he’ll bore you plumbthrough. Nowgit!” 


One sun-browned hand lifted to point 


imperiously down the narrow aisle through 
the alders. Chin outthrust, eyes glowing 
hot, nostrils of freckled nose dilated—the 
whole pose of the girl was one of command 
not to be denied. Ransch gazed down at 
her for the space of a long breath, then 
bowed his head and rode on. 


qm 


HE ensuing week permitted Ransch © 

little time to dwell upon the adventure ~ 
of the manzanita burn. His three auxiliary 
fire watchers, youngsters from the state 
university forestry school eager for service — 
under the wide tent of the out-of-doors, 
came over Strawberry Road from Placer- 
ville and had to be disposed at their various 
stations. For each a saddle horse had been 
provided by the supervisor. Ransch’s task 
was to place them at the points selected on 
the high flanks of neighboring peaks and 
with pack horse to carry back from Tallac, 
the depot on Tahoe, supplies for each helper. 

In a crusader spirit each youth accepted 
his exile into the wilderness of forest and 
granite, made his lonely camp, and pre- 
pared himself to be acolyte to the gods of 
the high places. With each one Ransch 
rode the trail that was to be his sentry 
beat—fifteen to twenty miles over ridge 
and through gorge, under the cathedral 
arches of great pines and across wind- 
blown peaks. Their sole link with the world 
outside and with Ransch was the telephone. 
Somewhere within reach of each auxiliary, 
at a detached ranch house or summer camp 
on the shore of the big lake, was the end of 
a line through which word of fire could be 
flung to Moraine Station. From his sta- 
tion, in turn, Ransch could in emergency 
send out over other lines the call to the 
fight—an alarm leaping to three counties 
and over a hundred miles of the Sierra crest 
to summon men from mine and logging 
camp to the defense of the public domain. 

Two of the helpers Ransch warned con- 
cerning the sheep. He had stationed them 
at lookouts south of Moraine and within 
touch of the country bordering upon the 


free range, where the Ransome herd was. — 


“Tf you find that outfit herding over the 
boundary don’t monkey with them your- 
self,’ was his admonition; “‘but hike to a 
telephone and get me on the wire. Not — 
a woolly steps across the line, remember, 
without the law being broken, and it’s part 
of my business to see the law isn’t broken.” 

Satisfied that every fire precaution in 
his power had been provided, Ransch’s 
thoughts turned again to the menace of the 
sheep and the ever-present threat of trouble 
Totten’s tenure of the meadows assured. 
Of the man’s active hostility to anybody 
representing possible restraint on his free 
movements Totten’s reception of the ranger 
had been the best guaranty.. Ransch was 
convinced by that meeting that, whenever 
he chose, the boss herder would poach on 
the restricted lands about him and defy any 
and all to oust him. This fellow Totten was 
of the old and grimly defiant class of ex- 
ploiters who held that what was the Govern- 
ment’s was any man’s to take. It mattered 
nothing to him that ten thousand sheep, 
cutting every young tree and bush within 
head reach down to bare sticks, could de- 
stroy a watershed and make of a forest 
undergrowth a desolate barren; his sheep 
were fed, and that was all he cared for. 
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The New Folding 
Autozraphic 
BROWNIE 


LL the Brownie simplicity of 
operation—but a long step ahead 
in compactness and efficiency—and 
it has the Autographic feature, hereto- 
fore incorporated only in the Folding 
Kodaks. 

Cleverly constructed, it is exceed- 
ingly compact although nothing has 
been sacrificed in length of focus of 
lens or efficiency of shutter in order 
to reduce the size. 



























Specifications: No. 2 Folding Autographic 
Brownie, for 214 x 34 pictures. Loads in 
daylight with Kodak Autographic Cartridge 
of six exposures. Size 114 x 34 x 61% inches. 
Fitted with meniscus achromatic lens. Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter with variable snap-shot 
speeds of 1/25 and 1/50 of a second, also 
time and ‘‘retarded bulb”’ actions. Shutter is 
equipped with Kodak Autotime Scale. Cam- 
era has automatic focusing lock, two tripod 
sockets; leather handle; is made of metal, 
covered with a fine imitation leather and is 
well made and finished in every detail. 


- $6.00 







Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, 
At all Kodak dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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VISLOK 


Patent 


Safety Lock Nut 


At last a lock nut that 
locks! Minimizes vibration. 
Embraces the bolt in a relent- 
less grip that tightens under 
stress. In two inseparable 
sections with a continuous 
thread. Fits any standard 
bolt. Locks and unlocks with 
an ordinary wrench. May be 
re-used repeatedly without 
damage to bolt or nut. 


American 
Patent Rights 
FOR SALE 


VISLOK has enjoyed a re- 

“ markable success in Great 

Britain. American Patent 

Rights are now offered for 

sale. Every maker or user of 

machinery subject to jar or 
vibration needs VISLOK. 


Adopted by the 
British Admiralty 


and by many leading British concerns, among 
them being: 

The Metropolitan Water Power of London. 

London Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Victoria Falls & Transvaal Power Co., 

Johannesburg. 

A representative of VISLOK is now in this 
country, and invites interested men to meet him 
by appointment. You should write immediately. 
Address as follows: 


VISLOK Ltd.,c/o J. ROLAND KAY CO. 
720 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
NANA AAA 
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Whenever his mind reverted to the gross 
figure of Job Totten, Ransch dwelt in whim- 
sical recollection upon the girl in the red 
dress, that wild little catamount who had 
fought him and marked him with her claws. 
He was too much the ignorant male to 
understand fully the feminine provocations 
of her hot rage against him—resentment 
of his cavalier pursuit and the primitive 
theft of a kiss, but the even greater affront 
in the hellydid bit of fooling. Such a mix- 
ture of child and woman was far beyond the 
analysis of such a tyro as Jay Ransch. 
Even as he recalled with a laugh the tongue 
lashing she had given him, veritable snarls 
of an angry cat, Ransch caught himself 
conning with pleasurable retrospection the 
racy lines of her features—flashing eyes, 
color of sunlight in wild grapes; full round 
beauty of cheek, dyed a dusky russet by 
the sun and wind; lips parting freely over 
strong white teeth. 

Always in these times of remembering, 
Ransch’s feeble attempts to put a tag of 
understanding to the whirlwind of the girl’s 
emotions plumped up against a wall. Why, 
if she was so furious against him, had she 
let him ride ahead of her to the meeting 
with dad without first carrying to her 
vengeful parent the tale of the stranger’s 
outrages? And why, sparing him from the 
very probable bullets such a report would 
have evoked, did she waylay him on the 
homeward trail to tell him of her mercy and 
give him a final cursing out? Ransch found 
no answer to these riddles. 

It was a week after the college auxiliaries 
had been established and the second since 
Ransch’s visit to the sheep camp, that a 
thin voice came over the wire to Moraine 
Station, spelling trouble. 

“This is Griggs, of Stevens Peak Point. 
I was down in Strawberry Valley to-day and 
ran across signs of sheep near Grass Lake. 
That’s off the free range, isn’t it? . . . 
What say? . . . No, didn’t see any sheep 
or herder, just signs of a big bunch having 
browsed through there. . . . Yes, about 
three miles off the Markleeville Road.” 

The message came to Moraine after dark. 
Before sunrise Ransch had the saddle on 
Sam and was off down the trail to the south. 
The last touch he added to the meager 
equipment for the hike was a belt and hol- 
ster; a heavy .45 flapped against his left 
leg as he swung himself into the saddle. 

The ride was a long one, first over trail, 
then by theStrawberry Road over the sum- 
mit, and again into the labyrinth of the 
heavy timber. Ransch did not make di- 
rectly for the Echo Lake meadows, where 
the sheep outfit was ostensibly camped, but 
bore away to the southward, skirting the 
boundary of the free range and edging cau- 
tiously into the wilderness of the big woods 
where the watcher on Stevens had seen the 
sheep signs. The trail carried the ranger 
into a wide basin, bounded on one side by 
the saw edge of the Divide he had just 
crossed, and hemmed in, north and south, 
by the downward pitch of Stevens’ far- 
flung spurs. He clung to the higher ground, 
intending to work his way round to a van- 
tage offered by a bald spur of granite which 
rose like a pulpit over the whole nave of the 
basin. Thence he could command a wide 
view of the open meadows and of segments 
of the road to Markleeville. To hunt for 
sheep in the interminable aisles of the pines 
would be a hit-or-miss job. From the 
heights he could at least command the 
avenue of approach and spot the invaders 
should they show in the open. 

There was no trail to serve the ranger. 
His instinct for direction had to guide him 
to the objective sought after the forest swal- 
lowed him. His eyes were sharpened for 
evidences of the poaching sheep—for young 
firs stripped of their tender growing tufts, 
low-lying shrubs, conservers of snow water, 
ravaged of leaf and branch. But the forest 
was unsullied; there was not even a cloven- 
hoof mark in the thick mold of the pine 
needles. 

The cloak of the woods was suddenly 
parted, disclosing a broad burn solidly 
green with close-crowded brush. As a man- 
tle fallen away from the body of a giant the 
brush field slipped down from the feet of 
the naked granite knob which was Ransch’s 
objective; a quarter-mile stretch of un- 
broken green it was. Ransch, taking in at 
a glance the problem of approach, put his 
buckskin to skirting the edge of the woods 
to gain a ridge where the brush was less 
dense and where the easiest ascent to the 
lookout peak offered. Putting a horse 
through the dense brush of a mountain 
burn belly-high and tricky as quicksand is 
no easy task. 
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Signature— 


on every box of tooth powder 
or tube of dental cream that 
you buy— 


KU Lyow, OLS. 


Let it be your guide to the 
standard dentifrice endorsed 
most highly by the dental pro- 
fession. You can depend on \ 
the high quality of either 


r.ly 


PERFECT 


Whether your preference is for the one 
form or the other—the Dr. Lyon’s standard 
is equally your safeguard —known and 
trusted the world over for half a century. 


Send 2c stamp today for dainty trial box of Dr. 
Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental Cream 


1. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc., 522 W. 27th St., New York 
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Jtandard Seven Passenger-"1035 
Without Auxiliary Seats —* 1000 
F. O. B. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


OR the first time in the history of the automo- 
bile business—a motor car of superior style, 
finish, mechanical refinement and efficiency—seven 
passenger capacity—at a $1,000 price! 
The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 
Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Illustrated booklet on request 
The Jeffery Six—$1350, F.O. B. Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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TATED 


That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the marvel 
of this age of wonders. Yet the 
full significance of the achieve- 
ment is not realized if it is con- 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by having 
finally overcome the great bar- 
rier of distance, it has removed 
the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the 
people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but from 
anywhere to anywhere—even 
from any one to any one—in the 
United States. 


The Man in the Multitude | 


THE SATURDAY 





Wherever you are, it is pos- 
sible to reach any one of our 
hundred million population. 
You can single out from this 
vast throng any particular in- 
dividual with whom you desire 
to speak. 


To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating the ul- 
timate triumph. It has had the 
foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into one 
telephone neighborhood. 


With success achieved by 
the Transcontinental Line, the 
established Bell highways make 
you, wherever you are, the near 
neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Fast Basket Ball Games 


Speed depends very largely on sure-footedness. If you 
slide and fall on slippery floors, you lose. The “Grip- / 
Sure"”’ Basket Ball Shoe is the fastest shoe made. 

Used by nearly every championship team, . 
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Non-Skid Basket Ball Shoes 
Scientifically designed, suction-cupped, 
corrugated sole that always grips the 
boards firmly. This patented sole is 








made of red rubber, full of life and very 
flexible, but heavy enough to give long 
service. Snug lacing at ankle, Comfort- 
able loose lining of heavy duck. 

Write us for illustrated folder and book- 
let describing our full line of sporting 
and outdoor shoes. Ask for the name of 
the local “Grip-Sure"’ dealer. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 















HRO-AWAY 
Sanitary OUSE 


TRAP 


Don't handle dead mice 
or filthy, mousy traps 


Use these End-O-M ice'traps. 
Cheap enough Cc 


to throw away F ACH 


with mouse. 


‘A Fresh Teap for Every, Mouse” 


Ask your Dealer 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY. LTD.,ONEIDA \N.X. 











CHRISTMAS MONEY 


becomes an assured fact through the 
Curtis Plan. 
women will earn theirs in return for occasional spare hours given to us. You can be 
among the number. There will be no expense to you. Agency Division, Box 107, THE 
CurTIs PUBLISHING CoMpANy, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Thousands of men and 






49 TEREST 


No matter where you live you can deposit your money by mail and 
have it under your own control. Let us send you our free Booklet “M”’ 


telling all about this large safe bank and why we can pay 4% compound 
interest on de 000. 
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EVENING POST 


The edge of the woods was a good two 
hundred yards behind and the rugged face 
of the citadel of granite so close that the 
forms of little trees in its crevices had begun 
to show. A rifle cracked and something 
cried “‘Phw-e-e-e-e!”’ past Ransch’s ear. 

The ranger ducked in his saddle and his 
hand leaped to the holster with a gesture 
automatic. Sam stopped stock still and 
blew loudly through his nose. Again came 
the rifle crack, clean and sharp as the snap- 
ping of a brittle pine branch. A spray of 
manzanita near Sam’s fore feet quivered 
and bent slowly over. 

“Down, Sam!” Ransch whispered the 
words in the buckskin’s quivering ears, at 
the same time giving his head a sharp side- 
wise twist with hand at the snaffle. The 
little horse trembled, then slowly dropped 
to his knees and rolled on his side. Ransch 
wriggled himself clear of the stirrups as his 
mount went down. They lay together, 
heads below the screen of the brush. 

Surprise had been complete and numb- 
ing. Now as he lay beside his horse Ransch 
instantly shook off the paralysis of the first 
shock, and his mind leaped to grapple with 
the problem of dodging death, projected 
itself across the green hedge of the brush to 
combat and defeat that other mind bent on 
murder. He whipped off his hat and, hold- 
ing his .45 cocked and ready, cautiously 
lifted his head to bring his eyes to search 
the granite block a hundred yards away. 
Ransch dared not risk a too comprehen- 
sive view of the uptilted buttress; to do so 
would be to raise his head above the screen- 
ing line of the brush and invite another shot. 

As he searched, Ransch took stock of his 
position. He was two hundred yards away 
from the edge of the woods behind. To 
crawl back to the security of the big trees 
would be an easy thing; but how about old 
Sam? The buckskin assuredly could not re- 
treat through the brush without becoming 
a mark, and Ransch felt confident the 
sniper in the rocks would stretch the buck- 
skin out through pure wantonness if chance 
offered. The same objection barred any 
exploring detour through the brush to a posi- 
tion behind the concealed sharpshooter, 
whence a shot from the .45 would bring him 
into an open fight. 

Sam grew restive, made little whickering 
noises through his nose, struck out ten- 
tatively with his hoofs. Ransch clapped 
a hand over his nostrils with a sharp re- 
minder that he was a “fool hawse.’” |He 
found some rank brake ferns crushed under 
him, broke off a dozen stems close to the 
roots and tucked them down the back of his 
neck, so that the heavy fronds folded over 
his head and dropped odorous fingers even 
down to his nose. So protected, he raised 
his head again, this time higher. His whole 
being centered for the minute in his eyes, 
searching foot by foot the contour of the 
great gray liberty cap lifting above the sea 
of green furze. 

Sudden crackling of brush, a struggle, and 
Sam was up. Ransch’s quick hand just 
missed the dragging bridle. 

“Sam, you plumb fool!” At the angry 
exclamation the buckskin sheered away in 
fright. Ransch started to crawl after him. 
A shot, a startled scream from the little 
horse, and with a kick of his heels he started 
on a quick run for the line of the woods. 

The man saw a long line along Sam’s 
flank, where a bullet had creased him. In 
the wink of an eye he had jerked his head 
about to the rock splinters. Down in a 
narrow crack between two shoulders of 
granite a thin whiff of white smoke was 
shredding away; something moved —— 

Ransch leaped to his feet and sent three 
shots banging into the cleft. Then he 
dropped. 

He lay tense for many minutes, awaiting 
the answering spit of lead. None came. 
Very cautiously he raised his fern headdress 
until his eyes could find the cleft whence 
the rifle had spoken. He gazed long and 
steadily. No glint of sun on steel; no 
movement there. 

Ransch’s mood was all vengeful now. 
The cruel and useless wounding of his best 
friend cried for retribution more than the 
attempts on his own life, stirred his anger 
deeper than the purely personal matter of 
bandying death with that hidden intelli- 
gence in the gunsight cranny of the rocks. 
A declaration of war that first bark of the 
rifle had been. If war was what Job Totten 
wanted Jay Ransch was all for obliging him. 
He measured with a careful eye the dis- 
tance of a cautious detour round to the op- 
posite side of the scarp, reloaded the empty 
chambers in his .45, then began patiently 
and with great care to crawl through the 
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spinous thicket in a broad half-circle. Ad- 
vance was slow, tantalizingly slow. He 
dared not cause a single branch to wave 
a signal of his progress; the breaking of a 
twig would be the explosion of a torpedo in 
the silence of the burn. Stiff old stubs of 
manzanita tore at him spitefully. Thorns 
of buck brush slashed face and hands. Busy 
red ants explored the tunnels of his shirt 
sleeves. : 

Longer than an hour Ransch crawled and 
twisted, taking his bearings from time to 
time by cautious peeks over the top of the 
brush. Finally he found himself on the op- 
posite side of the battlements of granite 
and with catlike softness made his approach 
up the slope to the rocks. Now he was 
clear of the brush, and now, revolver at hip, 
he was picking his way, step by step, up the 
uneven levels of the mesa, nerves tightened 
and eyes sharpened to the hairline of a 
movement. 

With purpose he sought the higher 
reaches of the rocks, planning to come upon. 
the hiding place of his enemy from above, 
thereby putting him at the disadvantage of 
squinting against the sun in taking an aim. 
Ransch could see, now, the place in the 
brush where he had been ambushed, the 
woods beyond. He moved each foot with 
infinite pains. His cocked revolver he 
pushed well out in front of him and crawled 
to the edge of a broad shelf dropping to 
unseen depths. To the edge and a quick 
look over. 

A flaming blot of red forty or more feet 
below and behind a fissured rock. The blot 
took shape—the contour of a sprawled 
body, arms thrown out. There was about 
it that indefinable sign of the sped vital 
spark which carries to comprehension almost 
quicker than the eye can register. Cold 
blue of a rifle barrel glinted just beyond 
reach of the limp hands. 

A short cry of recognition, and Ransch 
wasscrambling downto thesideof hisenemy. 
She lay on her face. Down from one out- 
stretched arm a thin red streak lay clot- 
ting in the sun; the gingham sleeve was 
darkened from elbow to shoulder. Her face, 
as Ransch gently turned the girl over, was 
blanched to harmony with the gray rock 
she was stretched on. She breathed. 

He picked her up with clumsy efforts at 
gentleness, carried her to a patch of shade, 
and there propped her back against the 
gnarled trunk of a stunted pine. The tip of — 
his knife blade picked at the hem binding 
the soaked sleeve to the shoulders; it pulled 
off, exposing a full, round arm slit from 
elbow to clavicle by a bullet. Deep and 
freely bleeding, it was an ugly wound. i 

What rough surgery he was capable of, 
the ranger speedily put into practice. Lack- 
ing water to wash the wound he tried the 
next best antiseptic—odorous white pitch 
which followed slashes of his knife in the 
skin of the pine tree. The thick gum availed 
to check the blood; strips cut from the 
gingham skirt served as bandages, and 
Ransch’s bandanna made a sling about her 
neck for the injured member to rest in. His 
first-aid work done, the ranger considered 
the next step this unexpected turn in af- 
fairs necessitated—to leave the girl uncon- 
scious while he went across to the forest 
and corralled Sam, doubtless ranging some- 
where near by, or to carry her through the 
brush to the shade of the woods and find 
the buckskin afterward. 

Ransch measured the strip of burn be- 
tween the rocks and the nearest line of 
pines, perhaps three hundred and fifty 
yards. He stooped, gathered the yielding 
figure in his-arms, added the weight of the 
rifle to that of the girl, and cautiously de- 
scended the levels of the rocks to the edge of 
the brush sea. Into it he plunged with a 
wide, high-kneed stride. 

It was bitter going. The brush strove 
constantly to pull him and his burden down; 
taller branches threatened to rake the un- 
protected arm in the sling; because of what 
he bore in his arms he could not look down 
to plant his feet. Halfway to the forest 
edge he stopped, quite spent, to lean against 
a bowlder and rally his strength. As he 
rested, back against rock and the weight in 
his arms eased against a propped knee, the 
girl opened her eyes and looked steadily 
into his. 

““So—you—cotched me?” faintly and 
with a flicker of defiance about the lips. 

“You might say so,” Ransch answered 
dryly. _ 

““An’ now—you got me—what you goin’ 
do—with me?” 

“‘Feed you to the hellydids,”’ said Ransch. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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e Way to Better Light 
NATIONAL MAZDA 


Turn On 
Better Light Tonight 


Make home look better and brighter. Make it more 
cheerful and enjoyable. It will cost less if you use 
National Mazda lamps that look like this @&> in- 
stead of old wasteful carbons that look like this@<s) 


You can triple your light at the same expense. 


Turn on better lamps tonight—every night—but be sure 
they are National Mazdas, the rugged, low priced, high quality 
lamps that come in this Blue Convenience Carton—the way 
to better light and happier homes. 


Several sizes for homes are now 27 cents each—one-sixth of 
‘the price a few years ago—more efficient than ever. 


Buy the Blue Convenience Carton of five lamps. Many 
sizes. Increase light. Decrease current cost per candle- 
power. Buy now—from Electrical Stores, Lighting Com- 
panies, or wherever you see thts Blue Carton in the windows. 
Be sure you get National Mazdas. Keep extra lamps on hand. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 
of General Electric Company 


61 Nela Park Cleveland 


Any of the labels below is a guaranty of National Quality 
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IRD PROVIDES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the Major became aware that he was sand- 
wiched in between the fat chief of the 
paid fire department and worthless Tobe 
Murphy, who hadn’t been out of the pen- 
itentiary a month. I know that old Peter 
J. Galloway, the lame Irish blacksmith, 
wore his leather apron as he limped along, 
bobbing up on his good leg and down on his 
short bent one. 

I know that Mr. Herman Felsburg 
brought with him four of the clerks of Fels- 
burg Brothers’ Oak Hall Clothing Empo- 
rium. One of them left a customer behind, 
too, or possibly the customer also came. 
On second thought, I believe he did. I 
know that some men stood along the curb- 
stones and stared and that other men, hay- 
ing first bared their heads, broke away 
to tail in at the end of the doubled lines 
of marching figures. And I know that of 
those who did this there were more than of 
those who merely stood and stared. The 
padding of shoe soles upon the gravel of the 
street became a steadily increasing, steadily 
rising thump-thump-thump; the rhythm 
of it rose above the creak and the clatter 
of the hearse wheels and the hoofs of the 
horses. 

Lengthened and strengthened every few 
feet and every few yards by the addition 
of new recruits, the procession kept on. It 
trailed past shops and stores and jobbers’ 
houses. It traveled by the Y. M. C. A. and 
by Fraternity Hall. It threaded its way 
between rows of residences. It must have 
been two hundred strong when the hearse 
horses came abreast of that stately new 
edifice, with its fine memorial windows and 
its tall twin spires, which the darkies 
called the Big Rock Church. They didn’t 
stop here though. Neither did they stop 
at the old ivy-covered church farther along 
nor at the little red-brick church in the 
middle of the next block. 

The procession kept on. Growing and 

_still growing, it kept on. By now you might 
have counted in its ranks fit representa- 
tives of every grade and class, every cult 
and every creed to be found in the male 
population of our town. Old men and 
young men marched; bachelors and heads 
of families; rich men and poor; men who 
made public sentiment and men who defied 
it; strict churchgoers and avowed skep- 
ties; men called good and men called bad. 
You might have ticked off almost any kind 
of man in that line. Possibly the Pharisees 
were missing and the Scribes were served 
only in the person of the editor of the Daily 
Evening News, who appeared well up to- 
ward the front of one of the files, with a 
forgotten cedar lead pencil riding in the 
crotch of his right ear. But assuredly the 
Publican was there and the Sinner. 

Heralded by the sound of its own thump- 
ing tread and leaving in its wake a stupe- 
faction of astonishment, the procession kept 
straight on down Franklin Street, through 
the clear October sunshine and under the 
sentinel maples, which sifted down gentle 
showers of red and yellow leaves upon it. 
It kept on until it reached the very foot of 
the street. There it swung off at right an- 
gles into a dingy, ill-kempt little street that 
coursed crookedly along the water front, 
with poor houses rising upon one side and 
theraw mud banks of the river falling steeply 
away upon the other. 

It followed this street until the head of 
it came opposite a little squat box-and- 
barn of a structure, built out of up-and- 
down planking; unpainted, too, with a 
slatted belfry, like an overgrown chicken 
coop, perched midway of the peak of its 
steeply pitched tin roof. Now this struc- 
ture, as all knew who remembered the his- 
tory of contemporary litigation as recorded 
in the local prints, was the True Believers’ 
Afro-American Church of Zion, sometimes 
termed in derision Possum Trot, being until 
recently the place of worship of that newest 
and most turbulent of local negro sects, but 
now closed on an injunction secured by one 
of the warring factions within its member- 
ship and temporarily lodged in the custody 
of the circuit court and in the hands of that 
court’s servant, the high sheriff, pending 
ultimate determination of the issue by his 
honor, the circuit judge. Technically it was 
still closed; legally and officially still in the 
firm grasp of Sheriff Giles Birdsong. Actu- 
ally and physically it was at this moment 
open—wide open. The double doors were 
drawn back, the windows shone clean, and 
at the threshold of the swept and garnished 
interior stood Judge Priest’s Jeff, with his 


broom in his hand and his mop and bucket 
at his side. Jeff had concluded his share of 
the labors barely in time. 

As Mr. Jansen steered his dappled span 
close up alongside the pavement and brought 
them to a standstill, Judge Priest looked 
back and with what he saw was well con- 
tent. He knew that morbid curiosity might 
account for the presence of some among 
this multitude who had come following after 
him, but not for all, and perhaps not for 
very many. 

He nodded to himself with the air of one 
who is amply satisfied by the results of an 
accomplished experiment. 

For the bearers of the dead he selected 
offhand the eight men who had marched 
nearest to him. As they lifted the coffin 
out from the hearse it befell that our most 
honored physician should have for his op- 
posite our most consistent drunkard, and 
that Mr. Crump, who walked in straight 
and narrow paths, should rub elbows with 
Beck Giltner, whom upon any day in the 
year, save only this day, Mr. Crump would 
have rejoiced to see harried with hounds 
beyond the corporate limits. 

Up the creaking steps and in between 
the lolling door-halves the chosen eight 
bore the dead girl, and right reverently 
they rested their burden on board trestles 
at the foot of the little box-pulpit, where 
shafts of sunshine, filtering through one of 
the small side windows, stenciled a check- 
ered pattern of golden squares upon the 
white velvet box with its silver handles and - 
its silver name plate. Behind the eight 
came others, bringing the flowers. It must 
have been years, I imagine, since the soiled 
hands of some of these had touched such 
gracious things as flowers, yet it was to 
transpire that none among them needed 
the help of any defter fingers. Upon the 
coffin and alongside it they laid down their 
arm loads, so that once more the narrow 
white box was almost covered under bloom 
and leaf; and then the yellow pencilings 
of sunlight made greater glory there than 
ever. 

When the crowd was in and seated—all 
of it that could get in and get seated—a 
tall, white-haired woman in a plain black 
frock came silently and swiftly through a 
door at the back and sat herself down upon 
a red plush stool before a golden-oak me- 
lodeon. Stool and melodeon being both 
the property of the fractious True Believers, 
neglect and poor usage had wrought most 
grievously with the two of them. The stool 
stood shakily upon its infirm legs and within 
the melodeon the works were skewed and 
jangled. But Mrs. Matilda Weeks’ finger 
ends fell with such sanctifying gentleness 
upon the warped keys, and as she sang her 
sweet soprano rose so clearly and yet so 
softly, filling this place whose walls so 
often had resounded to the lusty hallelujahs 
of shouting black converts, that to those 
who listened now it seemed almost as 
though a Saint Cecilia had descended from 
on high to make this music. Mrs. Weeks 
sang a song that she had sung many a time 
before—for ailing paupers at the almshouse, 
for prisoners at the county jail, for the mot- 
ley congregations that flocked to Sunday 
afternoon services in the little mission at 
the old Acme skating rink. And the name 
of the song was Rock of Ages. 

She finished singing. Judge Priest got up 
from a front pew where he had been sitting 
and went and stood alongside the flower- 
piled coffin, with his back to the little yellow- 
pine pulpit and his prayer book in his hands, 
a homely, ungraceful figure, facing an assem- 
blage that packed the darky meeting house 
until it could hold no more. In sight there 
were just five women: the good woman at 
the melodeon and four other women, dwell- 
ers beneath a sinful roof, who sat together 
upon what the pastor of the True Believers 
would have called the mourners’ bench. And 
all the rest were men. Men sat, row on row, 
in the pews; men stood in the single narrow 
aisle and against the walls round three sides 
of the building; and men appeared at the 
doorway and on beyond the doorway, upon 
the porch and the steps. 

I deem it to have been characteristic of 
the old Judge that he made no explanation 
for his presence before them and no apology 
for his assumption of a rdle so unusual. He 
opened his black-bound volume at a place 
where his plump forefinger had been thrust 
between the leaves to mark the place for 
him, and in his high, thin voice he read 
through the service for the dead, with its 
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THIS LABEL STANDS FOR ‘“‘SIXTY- 
ONE YEARS OF KNOWING HOW! 


The Stein-Bloch 


label, standing for 
**Sixty-One Years 
of Knowing How,” 
is so thoroughly 
respected that most 
people look for it 
before they try on 
the coat. 
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THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Rochester, N. Y. 


Gravure Style Panels Mailed on Request 


eech-Nut 


Lomato Catsup 


Did you ever taste a natural tomato 
catsup? One that you find worth eating 
for its own flavor? 

There is just one way to produce it— 
the Beech-Nut way. 


Tomatoes grown near Rochester—the finest 
country for tomatoes in the world. Ripened on 
the vines —carried in right from the farms. No 
shipping long distances—no recooking—no loss 
of flavor. 

Two hours to make, bottle and sterilize—and 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup is ready for you. 

Exceptional in delicacy of flavor—yet costs no 
more than the ordinary catsups. 

Of your grocer—two sizes, 25 cents and 15 
cents (in the extreme West, a little more). 


Makers of America’s Most Famous 
Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Strolling and Rolling 
with Riz La Croix 


Your cigarettes will always be pleasant com- 
pany if you roll them in Riz La Croix “papers” — 
famous the world over for superior quality that 
insures entire satisfaction in every requirement. 





(Pronounced: Te eat 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Roll easily, shape up perfectly, hold 
shape and don’t burst — because 
they combine lightness and 
thinness with great tex- 
tile strength. 


Absolutely taste- 
less—no “‘paper- 
taste’ in the smoke 
— because their com- 
bustion is complete. 
Naturally adhesive — 
don’t unroll in smoking 
—because made of best 
flax-linen, a pure vege- 
table product. 













Two interest- 
ing, illustrated 
Booklets—one about 
RIZ LA CROIX Ciga- 
rette Papers, the other show- 
ing how to “Roll Your Own” 
cigarettes — sent anywhere in U. S. on 
request. Address The American Tobacco 
Company, Room 1321, 484 Broome St., N. Y. 























Your Christmas Money and Your Spare Hours 


You want the former and we want the latter. We 
will provide the one if you will give us the other. 


HREE-QUARTERS of a million subscriptions for The Saturday Eve- 

ning Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
will expire between now and Christmas. A lot of these are in your immediate 
neighborhood. We want you to look after these renewals as well as to forward 
new business. If you will do this for us, we will pay you liberally in commission 
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promise of the divine forgiveness. When 
he had reached the end of it he put the 
book aside, and spoke to them in the fair 
and grammatical English that usually he 
reserved for his utterances from the bench 
in open court: «i 

“Our sister who lies here asked with 
almost her last conscious breath that at 
her funeral a sermon should be preached. 
Upon me, who never before attempted such 
an undertaking, devolves the privilege of 
speaking a few words above her. I. had 
thought to take for my text the words: ‘He 
that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her.’ . © 

“But I have changed my. mind.’°I 
changed it only a little while ago. For 
I recalled that once on a time the’ Master 
said: ‘Suffer little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ And I believe, in the 
scheme of everlasting mercy and ever- 
lasting pity, that before the eyes of our 
common Creator we are all of us as little 
children whose feet stumble in the dark. 
So I'shall take that saying: of the Saviour for 
my text.” 

Perhaps it would be unjust to those 
whose business is the preaching of sermons 
to call this a sermon. ‘I, for one, never 
heard any other sermon in any other church 
that did not last longer than five minutes. 
And certainly Judge Priest, having made 
his beginning, did not speak for more than 
five minutes; the caressing fingers of the 
sunlight had not perceptibly shifted upon 
the flower-strewn coffin top when he fin- 
ished what he had to say and stood with 
his head bowed. After that, except for a 
rustle of close-packed body and a clearing 
of men’s huskened throats, there was silence 
for a little time. 5 

Then Judge Priest’s eyes looked about 
him and three pews away he saw Ashby 
Corwin. It may have been he remembered 
that as a young man Ashby Corwin ‘had 
been destined for holy orders until another 
thing—some said it was a woman and some 
said it was whisky, and some said it was 
first the woman and then the whisky— 
came into his life and wrecked it so that 
until the end of his days Ashby Corwin 
trod the rocky downhill road of the prof- 
ligate and the waster. 

Or it may have been the look he read 
upon the face of the other that moved 
Judge Priest to say: 

“T will ask Mr. Corwin to pray.” 

At that Ashby Corwin stood up in his 
place and threw back his prematurely 
whitened head, and he lifted his face that 
was all scarified with the blighting flames 
of dissipation, and he shut his eyes that 
long since had wearied of looking upon a 
trivial world, and Ashby Corwin prayed. 
There are prayers that seem to circle round 
and round in futile rings, going nowhere; 
and then again there are prayers thatare like 
sparks struck off'from the wheels of the 
prophet’s chariot of fire, coursing their way 
upward in spiritual splendor to blaze on the 
sills of the Judgment Seat. This prayer 
was one of those prayers that burn. 

After that Judge Priest bowed his head 
again and spoke the benediction. 


It turns out that I was right a while back 
when I predicted this narrative might end 
with Judge Priest sitting at his desk in his 
room at the old courthouse. On the morn- 
ing of the day following the day of this fu- 
neral he sat there, putting the last words 
to his decision touching upon the merits 
of the existing controversy in the congre- 
gation of the True Believers’ Afro-Amer- 
ican Church of Zion. The door opened and 
in walked Beck Giltner, saloon keeper, 
sure-thing gambler, handy-man-with-a-gun, 
and, according to the language of a res- 
olution unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting of the Law and Order League, force- 
for-evil. 

Beck Giltner was dressed in his best. He 
wore his wide-brimmed, black soft hat, 
with its tall crown carefully dented in, 
north, east, south and west; his long black 
coat; his white turn-down collar; his 
white lawn tie; and in the bosom of his 
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plaited shirt of fine white linen his big dia- 
mond pin, that was shaped like an inverted 
banjo. This was Beck Giltner’s attire for 
the street and for occasions of ceremony. 
Indoors it was the same, except that some- 
times he took the coat off and turned back 
his shirt cuffs. 

“Good mornin’, Beck,” said the Judge. 
“Well?” 

“Judge Priest,’”’ said Giltner, ‘as a rule 
I don’t come to this courthouse except 
when I have to come. But to-day I’ve 
come to tell you something. You made a 
mistake yesterday!’ 

““A’ mistake, suh?”’ 
was sharp and quick. 

“Yes, suh, that’s what you did,” re- 

turned the tall gambler. ‘“‘I don’t mean in 
regards to that.funeral you held for that 
dead girl. You probably don’t care what I 
think one way or the other, but I want to 
tell you: I was strong for that, all the way 
through. But:you made a mistake just the 
same, Judge; you didn’t take up a collec- 
tion. 
“Tt had been a good many years since 
I was inside of a church, until I walked 
with you and the others to that little nig- 
ger church yesterday—forty-odd years I 
reckon; not since I was akid, anyway. But 
to. the best of my. early recollections they 
always took a collection for something or 
other every time I did go to church. And 
yesterday you overlooked that part alto- 
gether. 

“So last night I took it on myself to get 
up a collection for you. I started it with a 
bill or so off my own roll. Then I passed 
the hat round at several places where you 
wouldn’t scarcely care to go yourself. And 
I didn’t run’ across a single fellow that 
failed to contribute. Some of ’em don’t 
move in the best society, and there’s some 
more of ’em that you’d only know of by 
reputation. But every last one of ’em put 
in something. There was one man that 
didn’t have but seven cents to his name— 
he put that in. So here it is—four hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars and forty-two 
cents, according to my count.” 

From one pocket he fetched forth a 
rumpled packet of paper money and: from 
the other a small cloth sack, which gave 
off metallic clinking sounds. He put them 
down together on the desk in front of Judge 
Priest7a #: 

“T appreciate this, ef I am right in my 
assumption of the motives which actuated 
you and the purposes to which you natch- 
ally assumed this here money would be 
applied,” said Judge Priest as the other 
man waited for his.response. “But, son, I 
can’t take your money. It ain’t needed. 
Why, I wouldn’t know what to do with it. 
There ain’t no outstandin’ bills connected 
with that there funeral. All the expense 
entailed was met—privately. So you 
see 

“Wait just a minute before you say 
no!” interrupted Giltner. ‘‘Here’s my 
idea and it’s the idea of all the others that 
contributed: We-all want you to take this 
money and keep it—keep it in your safe, 
or in your pocket, or in the bank to your 
credit, or anywheres you please, but just 
keep it. And if any girl that’s gone wrong 
should die and not have any friends to help 
bury her, they can come to you and get the 
cash out of this fund to pay for puttin’ her 
away. And if any other girl should want 
to go back to her people and start in all 
over again and try to lead a better life, why 
you can advance her the railroad fare out 
of that money too. You see, Judge, we are 
aimin’ to make a kind of a trust fund out 
of it, with you as the trustee. And when 
the four seventy-five forty-two is all used 
up, if you’ll just let me know I’ll guarantee 
to’rustle up a‘fresh bank roll so you'll al- 
ways have enough on hand ‘to meet: the 
demands. Now then, Judge, will you 
take it?” 

Judge Priest took it. He stretched out 
and scooped in currency and coin sack, 
using therefor his left hand only. The 
right was engaged in reaching for Beck 
Giltner’s right hand, the purpose being to 
shake it. 


The Judge’s tone 
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utilized by some film company; and if, dur- 
ing aG. A. R. or an Elks parade, one sees a 
ridiculous individual making an ass of him- 
self, one invariably looks for a camera. At 
the last Vanderbilt race at Santa Monica 
visitors were horrified to see a machine, 
dragging somebody behind, dash past the 
grand stand, while two policemen, who 
rushed out and tried to stop the wild mon- 
ster, were bowled over like tenpins and 
rolled fifty yards down the track in a cloud 
of dust. 

There was a time when fire engines sug- 
gested that something was burning some- 
where; now, however, the commotion may 
be nothing more than a ladder wagon 
headed for an actress lying flat on her ample 
tummy in the middle of Main Street. 

After seeing some Charlie Chaplin drive 
a jitney into a hearse, scattering the dear 
departed all over the Plaza, one finally be- 
comes suspicious—even of a funeral. An 
open patrol wagon, full of fierce and pirati- 
cal police, may go tearing through the heart 
of the town; but the sophisticated villagers 
on the sidewalk pay them only the bored 
attention of fellow artists. It is the tourists 
who stop to rubber. There are no studios 
in Keokuk; so all this excitement is very 
interesting to the outlander. 

There is hardly a building, public or pri- 
vate, in the city that has not been used as a 
location in a picture. Occasionally the lo- 
cation hunter gets permission, but oftener 
we go and take the picture and explain 
afterward—if explanations seem necessary. 
If we run into a landlord who lacks local 
patriotism, and he makes a disagreeable 
scene, the director may manage to have 
him pull it off in front of the camera, and 
thereby get twenty or thirty feet of good 
“quarrel stuff.” 

In one of my first pictures we were doing 
ascene ina beautiful place in Pasadena, and 
the owner-of the estate arrived just in time 
to see twenty or thirty nuns coming out 
of his front entrance. Looking about the 
grounds he beheld brown-frocked and san- 
daled monks going about their labors or 
saying their beads in the shade of a high 
brick wall that inclosed the place. It was 
the first time he had realized what a fine old 
cloistral effect his architect had achieved. 
The butler had given us permission to use 
the location during the absence of the 
owner, whose premature arrival did not, 
however, bring censure to Jorkins. Later 
the whole place was put at our disposal. 

Recently one of our directors came to the 
studio beaming with delight because he had 
secured the services of a church congrega- 
tion to pose for a camp-meeting scene. Five 
hundred dollars for The Cause had done 
the deed. 

One day the city was placarded by huge 
bills advertising a bullfight at the Stadium. 
Mexico’s most famous matador was to ap- 
pear. Thousands journeyed to the great 
amphitheater—only to find that they were 
to act as a background for one of America’s 
greatest singers, who was appearing in a 
seven-reel production of Carmen. Enough 
extra people in Spanish costume were em- 
ployed to furnish the “‘crowd”’ for the 
close-up stuff. In the big pictures this de- 
tail of costume is not necessary, for only 
the immensity of the multitude is noticed. 

If one goes home some afternoon and 
finds an ambulance or a motor cop outside 
the door he instinctively looks for the cam- 
era. It usually emerges from a group of 
little boys. 

In Hollywood and Santa Monica, where 
so many of the studios are located, the 
inhabitants have ceased to marvel at any- 
thing. To come from behind their hedge- 
rows and run slam up against one of Rome’s 
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attracted only passing interest. Some waiter 
occasionally gives me the high sign of our 
tribe, for the chances are even that he him- 
self is a past m.-p. performer. 

There is a cafeteria near our studio that 
is patronized almost exclusively by moving- 
picture folk in all their stage feathers. It is 
the most cosmopolitan restaurant in the 
world; for at any time one may find every 
race and type extant rubbing elbows and 
eating chili beans in perfect harmony of 
spirit—if not of raiment. 

Stagecoaches still go tearing through the 
hills and over the mountains as they did in 
749; but the passengers they carry are the 
heroes and heroines of our mimic world. It 
is not a comic-paper joke that occasionally 
some stranger, usually an Englishman, who 
runs on some scene of Western daring while 
touring the country, will straightway speed 
madly to the next town in great excitement 
to report the hold-up of a stage. There is 
always some kind-hearted person who will 
lead him aside and explain the ribald laugh- 
ter of the sheriff’s office. 

The reason the greatest rodeos of the 
country are now held in Los Angeles is be- 
cause all the best cowboy riders and ropers 
in the West are performing here, with one 
company or another. Besides working in 
the Western stuff, they perform in all pic- 
tures where dangerous riding is necessary; 
and there is always somebody to double 
with the hero when the latter must make 
some wonderful escape or rescue. By cut- 
ting in and out the deception is easily 
arranged. 

I have a chap named Curly who doubles 
with me; he is about my build, and we have 
costumes made exactly alike. I can get 
away with the ordinary riding stuff; but 
when the part necessitates a hard fall or 
any rough riding I gladly turn that feat 
over to a professional, who knows how to 
take his bumps. In these scenes the double 
is careful to keep his face turned from the 
camera; but the speed of the action alone 
is sufficient to conceal the substitution. 

There are some pictures made on the 
plains and in the hills that are really worth 
a long journey to witness; these are the 
great battle scenes, ancient and modern. 
Some of them involve thousands of men 
and horses, and are enacted over miles of 
country. It seems too bad that the mag- 
nificence of these spectacles is witnessed by 
so few. The film picture can never be so 
stirring as the actual scene, yet often a 
handful of men are the only spectators. 

By linking up with a showman the 
moving-picture director can pull off the big 
stuff at very little cost. It is a beautiful 
scheme; the extra people, instead of re- 
ceiving five dollars a day, flock to the beach 
by thousands, thus paying for the film 
through the railroad companies and at the 
same time acting the mob stuff for nothing. 
Besides this, fifty or a hundred thousand 
people alertly await the release of the great 
war stories in which they figure so incon- 
spicuously. 

In Shakspere’s time poor old Thespis was 
in much disrepute and the players were 
compelled to stay outside the walls of 
London; but, alas, how the wheel has 
turned up in some three hundred years! 
Now everybody within the walls has be- 
come an actor and a city is the stage. I 
should qualify that statement by saying 
that four hundred thousand are actors and 
two hundred thousand are writing sce- 
narios—the city has grown one hundred 
thousand since I wrote the first paragraph! 

There is always a part of the population, 
working indoors or in dark places, who 
could not participate in the picture play; 
but there is nothing to prevent them from 
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writing scenarios; and apparently nothing 
does. I know only one motor man who is 
not writing a romance or a drama. In the 
depths of the canning factories and in the 
bowels of the office buildings are thousands 
of burning geniuses who are writing—on 
one side of the paper only, according to 
scenario requirement—of escapades that 
would test the nerve of the best of us. 
Shopgirls turn out romances by tens of 
thousands that would make the Perils of 
Pauline seem safe and tame; and if we 
actors took some of the chances the stenog- 
raphers and elevator men frame up for us 
every hospital and morgue in the place 
would be filled to overflowing. It is so easy, 


legions is to them no more surprising than 
to look up suddenly into the immense 
face of an elephant. Automobiles full of 
Zulus, Arabs and Cossacks race through 
the townunnoticed. An Egyptian princess, 
sitting on a high stool and encompassing a 
nut sundae, might create a sensation in an 
Eastern drug store—not so in this country. 
It is all part of the workingday life of the 
place. 

The astonishing number of floral and elec- 
trical parades, fiestas and pageants only 
adds to the sophistication of the villagers 
and the bewilderment of the tourists. Noth- 
ing in the way of weird costume or outra- 
geous make-up seems incongruous in this 
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carnival city. With my face loaded with 
grease paint, I have sat many times at 
luncheon in a downtown restaurant and 


in the safe seclusion of the boiler room, to 
write: ‘The hero falls headfirst from the 
third-story window, but is saved by striking 
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the angle of an awning, which turns him 
over, so that he lands uninjured on his feet.’ 

The moving-picture magazines offer 
prizes for scenarios; the correspondence 
schools solicit, and occasionally a studio 
accepts a scenario; so the mill goes grind- 
ing on—why, heaven only knows!—for 
most studios have a scenario department. 
There are a few newspaper fellows on the 
outside who, having learned the knack and 
knowing the peculiar needs of each studio, 
feed into the omnivorous maw. What be- 
comes of the works of the hundred thou- 
sand, only they or the janitor could tell; 
but on they write, each one thinking the 
story he is doing will be better than 
Cabiria. The impulse that prompts all 
these people to write is, no doubt, the call 
for expression that lurks in the heart of 
everybody—even office boys and crossing 
policemen; and it is true that most of the 
pictures one sees would seem to have been 
written by them. 

Why do we all wish to act? I have never 
seen anyone refuse, and most people are 
quite honestly excited about appearing 
in the pictures. Even great and modest 
public men succumb, with only very faint 
struggles. 

It is a curious sort of egotism; the only 
actors who do not have it are little children. 
That is why children usually do so well. 
The most egotistic among us are those who 
wish their faces to loom largest—we call 
them by the indelicate name of camera hogs. 
Some there are whose artistry is stronger 
than their egotism, yet they are often com- 
pelled to hog the picture by their directors. 
These latter are the men who lay more em- 
phasis on the film favorite than on the play. 

I learned later, however, that there were 
other reasons why the professional actor 
succumbs to the lure of the moving picture. 
When one thinks of the nervous, helter- 
skelter life of the average American actor, 
a normal working life makes a tremendous 
appeal. Instead of touring the country in 
stuffy cars and living at second-rate hotels, 
he can now have a home. Many of us, in- 
deed, have beautiful places; our jobs are 
fairly permanent—if not with one company, 
at least in the same city. I know many 
fellows who have been with one studio for 
seven or eight years. 

Also, in the moving pictures we can work 
for fifty-two weeks a year, instead of thirty 
or forty. There are days—because of the 
weather or for other reasons—when we do 
not work, yet our salaries go right on; but, 
best of all, we control our own evenings and 
can enjoy the same social life as other pro- 
fessional people. That is why our clubs and 
balls are such great successes; we can all 
go if we wish. 

Another strong factor in this life that 
makes it more interesting than the grind of 
the legitimate stage is the fact that we do 
not work monotonously in one part during 
an entire season. There is constant change 
and our work is ever new. The variety of 
the scenes takes us from the mountains 
to the sea, all over this glorious country— 
to the Yosemite, Catalina, Mexico—every 
place of picture possibilities and interest. 
It is one grand adventure. One week I am 
playing polo in Pasadena, in a society play; 
the next I am sailing the Channel in a Fisher- 
man story. 

Then there is the great joy of the first 
night. The moving-picture magazines pub- 
lish lists of releases for the coming week; 
and if one of our pictures is scheduled for 
a local theater the whole company flocks 
down to see itself. We attend our own per- 
formances and become our own critics— 
and such criticisms! To hear the roasting 
and the joshing of the action and the actors 
as the story develops! The ordinary dra- 
matic critic is charitable in comparison to 
the self-criticism of actors. 

Unfortunately or fortunately for me, Mrs. 
Grandon is one of those purposeful girls 
who refuses to be tremendously impressed 
by our work. She always accompanies me 
to our premiéres, but sometimes smiles 
throughout the loftiest heights of my dra- 
matic effort. This morning I read a newspa- 
per story to her that commented fulsomely 
on the latest triumph of a woman star, and 
laid perhaps too much emphasis on the size 
of the young lady’s salary. 

“T do not wish to be unkind, Spencer; 
but the fact is, I am vastly more interested 
in the minimum wage of shopgirls than 
in the maximum wage of moving-picture 
queens,’’ said she. 

Mrs. Grandon is one of the girls who 
worked her way through college. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Your Grocer Sells It 


HE next time you go to your grocer’s, buy a can of Hawaiian Pineapple; there’s 
nothing more delicious; it’s so easy to serve, and very economical. 


You'll find Hawaiian Canned Pineapple will be enjoyed by every member of your family. 


Serve it for breakfast just as it comes from the can. The big, tender slices of perfect 
sun-ripened fruit make it the ideal breakfast dish. Serve it as a tempting luncheon dessert with the natural 
juice and pure sugar syrup that it is packed in, or in any one of a hundred different desserts for dinner. 


/ Hawaiian Canned Pineapple is surprisingly better than the green, dry, *‘fresh’’ pine- 
/ apple you sometimes buy. Fully ripened by the warm semi-tropical sunshine, it is 
f 







picked and packed the same day, perfectly preserving all the wonderful flavor of the 
tender, juicy fruit. It’s ready to serve the minute you open the can. 






(Canned ) 


Will be displayed during the Fall in the windows of leading grocers 
throughout the country. Even if your grocer hasn’t a display in his 
window he se//s Hawaiian Canned Pineapple. 10c to 25c a can, 
according to the size of can and grade of quality—cheaper than it’s ever 
been before. For further information address Association of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Packers, 1501 Garland Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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TTING OUT OF RUSSIA 


(Continued from Page 20). 


possible to get to Petrograd—possible and 
very wearisome. ‘Travel increased, and 
they improved the service to some extent. 
Haparanda and Karungi began to be im- 
portant places. 

Naturally, as there was nothing at Ka- 
rungi, the men who saw business chances 
there built themselves business places. I 
doubt if there is another village in Europe 
that is so typically like a Western frontier 
village in the United States. It made one 
homesick to come into it, for everything was 
there—the square pine hotel, the one-story 
shops, the saloons, the livery stable, the 
moving-picture show in a tent, the hastily 
built shed for the bank, and all that. It 
looks like a little cow town at the end of a 
spur of railroad across the prairie or a little 
mining town. There are dozens of them in 
our West. And the hotel is the Grand 
Hotel, and its competitor is the Central 
Hotel; and the same sort of people loaf 
round and go down to see the two trains a 
day go out as loaf about in our Western 
mushroom towns. 

Also, this was the one way that freight 
for Russia from the west could be sent in 
for several months in the year while Arch- 
angel was frozen. That made Karungi and 
Haparanda and Tornea important places 
indeed. Likewise, it gave the Swedes a 
chance to show their dislike for Russia. 
Sweden, as Russia holds it, is pro-German, 
but I am assured that this is not the exact 
statement of the case. Sweden is anti- 
Russian, and to some extent, of course, that 
makes her pro-German. Thereis grave fear 
in Russia, or was when I was there, that 
Sweden might turn her army in with Ger- 
many, and there is no doubt that Germany 
is working to that end. However, Sweden 
and Denmark and Norway made a tri- 
partite agreement that neither would go 
into the war without the consent of the 
other parties to the agreement. Denmark 
and Norway are not pro-German. They do 
not like the Germans. 

The sentiment in Sweden, as I found it, 
is divided. The upper and aristocratic 
classes, and, mayhap, the peasants, or the 
laboring class, would not be averse to join- 
ing with Germany, but the strong, influen- 
tial and rich middle class will not hear to a 
war. Sweden is doing very well, selling her 
products to Germany and elsewhere, and 
these business men say it would be folly for 
Sweden to go in. Inasmuch as declaring 
war is a complicated process in Sweden, the 
Russians, who are watching Sweden care- 
fully, say they can be prepared if Sweden 
does go in, as Sweden can take no step 
hastily, owing to constitutional restrictions 
which will give Russia five or six weeks to 
meet this emergency if it arises. Norway 
would not be averse to this step on Sweden’s 
part. Norway would make it interesting 
for Sweden if Sweden did go in. 


Sweden’s Lack of Love for Russia 


Sweden has two or three hundred thou- 
sand very good soldiers. Also, Sweden has 
avery pleased opinion of herself. They are 
of the idea—these Swedes—that if they 
throw their army into the war that will 
settle everything. They are very cocky and 
self-confident people. I talked to a good 
many of them who told me that the Swed- 
ish soldiers were so far superior to Rus- 
sians and to Frenchmen that they considered 
their army of a quarter of a million, say, 
equal to twice that many men fighting for 
the Allies. Naturally, Russia does not 
want Sweden to go into the war, for Russia 
needs that freight route through a neutral 
country. If Sweden did go in and join with 
Germany there would be no communica- 
tion between Russia and England save by 
way of Archangel, which is icebound for 
several months, and all the materials for 
arming and feeding and clothing and trans- 
porting the Russian Army would then have 
only the inlet through Archangel on the 
west and through Vladivostok on the east. 
Vladivostok is a good many thousand miles 
from the front, and there is but one track 
to the railroad for a large part of the dis- 
tance. 

Sweden knows that fact, and Sweden is 
very self-assertive. In addition Sweden is 
making it as difficult as possible for Russia 
by taking her own—leisurely—time in 
handling the freight that is coming up that 
way for Russia. There were two things 
that struck me when I was coming out 
of Russia. The first was the enormous 


number of parcel-post packages that were 
arriving for Russia and were being sent for- 
ward from Haparanda in a most casual and 
indifferent manner. The second was the 
tons and tons and tons of freight lying in 
the mud in Karungi and in Haparanda. 
The freight transportation in those days 
was done by one-horse carts. Each cart 
carried one barrel, or one good-sized box, 
and the distance between Karungi and 
Haparanda, where freight from the west for 
Russia is transshipped to Tornea, is eighteen 
miles. There were thousands of tons of every 
conceivable commodity piled up round the 
railroad track in Karungi—cotton by the 
hundreds of bales, metals of all kinds, boxed 
goods, canned goods, oils, iron, machinery, 
clothing, everything that an army needs, or 
acountry at war; anda good deal of it, judg- 
ing from its appearance and the depths to 
which it was sunk in the mud, had been 
there for long periods. Now, I understand, 
they have railroad communication between 
Karungi and Tornea, so freight may go on 
faster, but it is not likely that it will go on 
much more rapidly, for the Swedes are in no 
hurry at all to send materials into Russia 
that will particularly help the Russians. 
The Swedes would hold a grand national 
celebration if Russia were defeated. Russia, 
you know, has been carving slices off Swe- 
den for three hundred years, and Sweden 
remembers and considers this a good time 
to get revenge. 


An Arctic Boom Town 


I got some pictures of this freight that 
lies rotting and rusting in the mud at Ka- 
rungi and at Haparanda, and of the conges- 
tion of parcel-post packages, and of the 
newly constructed village of Karungi, which 
may be entirely passed by when the con- 
necting railroad is working successfully. 
Even if that should be so, Karungi was a 
lively place while it lasted. Imagine the 
astonishment of those few fishermen up 
there, who did not see ten strangers a year, 
when all sorts of excited foreigners began 
rushing through their village to get out of 
Russia and rushing through it to get into 
Russia. The inhabitants had the right 
spirit, however. They built a town to take 
care of these travelers and to do business 
with them, a town including the hotels and 
the picture show and the saloons. Karungi, 
within a few miles of the Arctic Circle, is, no 
doubt, the farthest north boom-town in the 
world. 

It has had an exciting life. Before it 
was anything more than the two houses 
that were occupied by fishermen there 
began to pour into it distracted German 
refugees from Russia and equally distracted 
Russian refugees from Germany. There 
came great parties of English who wanted 
to do business with Russia, Americans who 
had things to sell, all sorts of folk who 
wanted to get to London or Petrograd for 
all sorts of purposes. They had money and 
they spent it. They demanded automobiles 
where there were none and food when there 
was no food. They raved and shouted and 
cursed and struggled in the mud. The 
Swedes looked on placidly for a time and 
then began to put all this clamor and excite- 
ment to account. They brought up auto- 
mobiles. They organized a transportation 
service. They got in food. They built 
Karungi. They put out nets and flypaper 
and birdlime for every ruble or sovereign or 
dollar or krona that came that way, and 
they got a lot of them. These northern 
Swedes do not want to go to war. What's 
the use? They are coining money as it is. 
They know how to charge. It costs money 
to linger in or round Karungi. 

When we had passed the last Swedish 
sentry and had changed our rubles into 
kronas at the local bank, we went up to the 
hotel in Haparanda and found it organized 
for this new business. They had a dinner 
ready and it was a good dinner. While we 
were eating, the automobile men and the 
carriage men lined up in front of the hotel, 
and the one-horse wagons, with the trunks, 
jolted off down the road toward Karungi. 
The train was due to leave at eight-thirty 
that night, and four o’clock was time enough 
to start. I went to look for a photograph 
shop. 

A man and a woman came along the 
street. ‘‘Perhaps I can help you,” the 
woman said in English. I told her what I 
wanted, and she and the man walked part 
of the way with me. 
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$50,000.00 Better | 


In the world’s great tests of speed 
and endurance, this tire has won re- 
peatedly and holds nearly every great 
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Goodyear automobile tires lead the 
world, and the Goodyear Blue Streak 
Motorcycle Tire is made like them. 
It is, in fact, a small automobile tire— 
size 28x3—built of 4 plies of extra 
strong fabric, a special breaker strip 














extra for betterments this season. 
But our prices are 15% below last 
year’s—due mainly to quantity pro- 
duction. 

Thousands of riders are turning to 
Blue Streaks every month. Mencan’t 
forego the treat of such luxurious rid- 
ing at less cost per mile than average 
tires. 

Any dealer can supply you. Ride 
to a nearby Goodyear Service Station 
where these top-class tires are on 
display. 


and the handsome All-Weather tread 
of deep-cut blocks. 


No other motorcycle tire made has 
a tread so wide, or deep or thick. 
No other has the racy blue circle 
‘round the middle that gives your 
motorcycle a touch of dash and 
distinction. 

Goodyear Motorcycle Tires have 
long ruled in motorcycling—about 3 
to 1. And the Blue Streak is our 
motorcycle classic. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE 6& RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear Fortified Automobile Tires 
and Goodyear- Akron Bicycle Tires 
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Do you buy what 
other wise men buy! 


Blaisdell Pencils, for example? 
The wise ones of the business world are “‘regular’’ Blaisdell customers. 
proud to name: 


Among them we are 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
DuPont Powder Company 
Bradstreet’s 


Back of the buying of these organizations are Experience, Caution, Shrewdness. They demand a 
hundred cents’ worth of lead pencil for every dollar they pay us. And they get it! 

Blaisdell Pencils logically belong in the schedule of every purchasing agent who subjects each item, big 
or little, to the ‘‘acid test.’’ The lead pencil item is no small affair, considering the number of pencils 
consumed in a year’s time and the number of paid employees who use them. Many of the largest and most 
celebrated concerns in the world use Blaisdell Pencils exclusively. They do so for only one reason—and 
sentiment has no part in it. 

The Purchasing Agent who buys Blaisdells can do so with the full assurance, based on experience and the 
force of good example, that his selection cannot be called into question. For in point of convenience, long service, 
satisfactory service, and economy, the Blaisdell represents the high-water mark of modern pencil making. Let the 
Agent try it first for himself, note the smooth, long-lasting, comfortable quality of the lead and the ease and lack 
of waste in the sharpening. Then let him add to this the fact that Blaisdells save him actually % to % of his wooden 
pencil costs (we will prove it if he writes and asks us to!). And there is no reason left why the Blaisdell should 
not figure in his budget at once. 

Blaisdell 151 Blue outsells all other blue pencils in the world—just one instance of Blaisdell supremacy. 
Price 90c per dozen; $9 per gross. Order by number from your stationer. 


Have you tried the Blaisdell Spun Glass Ink Eraser, made and sharpened exactly like 

the Blaisdell Paper Pencil? Lasts three times as long as the ordinary eraser and costs 

only 10c. Cleans the paper white as snow! A wonder! The stenographer’s favorite! 
Blaisdell is a complete line of pencils—every kind for every purpose including Regular, Colored, Copying, 


Indelible, Extra Thick, China Marking, Metal Marking, Lumberman's and Railroad pencils. All grades and all 
degrees of hardness. Sold by leading stationers everywhere. 


The modern way to sharpen a pencil or ink eraser 
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The Foster Friction Plug 


won't let you slip. 


It prevents thousands of 
accidents. 
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Makes your step light and your 
walking easy and safe. 


They cost no more than the ordinary 
kind—and they are easy to find— 
all dealers — 50 cents attached— 


Do you have weak arches? 
black or tan. 


Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen,mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who areon 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached at your dealer’s— 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c and outline of 
your heel. 


Get a pair today. * 
CATS Pay 
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THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 


Pups One Can Whip ee 


In learning how to fight, a pup starts on 
other pups he can whip. To train a win- 
ning football team a squad is matched first 
against “easy marks.” 













BOY is trained for business in the same way. 
The steps are: minor achievement, self-con- 
fidence, aggressiveness, larger achievement, more 
confidence, and so on. Thus your boy must grow. 

Upon request we will equip your boy for an ad- 
venture in a business without risk, and in which 
he is assured of the success he needs and for that 
self-confidence which leads to greater achieve- 
ments. Write to us or ask him to do so. 
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“You are an American, I suppose,” she 
said. ‘‘We see some Americans here. We 
used to live in America, and so did my hus- 

” 


and. 

“Where?”’ I asked her. 

“T lived in Butte, Montana,” she said, 
‘‘and my husband lived near Bozeman. Our 
folks are here and we came back.” 

I thought that was odd, to find folks who 
had lived in America up near the Arctic 
Circle in Sweden, but it wasn’t, for the man 
who drove me over to Karungi had been a 
taxi-driver in Chicago, and the hotel keeper 
in Karungi had worked in Brooklyn, and 
the railroad man was for ten years in San 
Francisco. 

The road between Haparanda and Ka- 
rungi was hastily built across a bog. In 
most parts of it they forgot to remove the 
bog when they put down the road. The 
ride over is a cross between a mud bath and 
a bump-the-bumps. But we arrived and 
hurried to the railroad station to get our 
sleeping-car tickets. 

“Name, please?”’ said the sleeping-car 
man, who had been émployed in Omaha 
and in Minneapolis. 

I told him. 

“No reservation here,’”’ he said, shuffling 
his slips. “‘The wires have been down be- 
tween here and Petrograd for four days.” 

So it developed that it was my part to 
stay in Karungi all night and go on in the 
morning. I got aroom at the Grand Hotel. 
The Grand Hotel is made of pine boards. 
It is a new hotel. The other Grand Hotel, 
also made of pine boards, burned up a 
time ago. They built the second edition of 
the Grand in three weeks. It looked the 
part. 

That night—or rather that time it should 
have been night but was day—I went to 
the moving-picture show. The man had a 
tent and had blackened the inside of it with 
paint, for outside, even though it was ten 
o’clock at night, the sun was shining brightly. 
I saw some American films. The man who 
owned the show told me that he had had a 
show in Rochester, Minnesota, once. 

I was glad I stopped at Karungi, for Isaw 
the midnight sun—the almost-midnight 
sun, to be exact, for although it was noon- 
day bright all night, the sun did make a 
bluff at setting. It went down at twenty 
minutes to twelve, and rose twenty minutes 
after twelve. In the hurry of rebuilding 
the Grand Hotel and of furnishing it for the 
large numbers of others who, like myself, 
found no reservations for them—I wonder 
if those ticket men in Petrograd own an 
interest in those hotels in Karungi—no 
window shades or curtains had been pro- 
vided, and as I had a room with windows 
facing both the setting and therising points, 
sleeping was rather out of the question. 
The room was flooded with light all night. 


When Sunrise Elbows Sunset 


There is a river behind the hotel. It 
wasn’t full to the bank, and resembled a 
lake more than a river. The sun went 
down blood-red, and the sky was crimsoned 
almost to the zenith. It seemed as if all the 
north were on fire. The river burned in the 
glow, and the sky took on tints that ranged 
from cardinal to pink. Just as the whole 
place seemed about to burst into flame, the 
sun dropped out of sight, and the glaring 
reds began to mellow into softer shades, the 
river lost its glow of fire, and the sky dulled 
and dimmed until it looked like a great in- 
verted dome that had been white hot and 
was cooling slowly. 

There were no other shades than the 
shades of fire. None of the usual maroons 
and cerises and garnets that come as the 
aftermath of mountain sunsets. Every- 
thing was carmine. The air quivered redly, 
and the trees and the grass were rubescent. 
All this softened gradually into a glowing 
one-toned mass of color. Then, at twenty 
minutes past twelve, at a point that seemed 
not more than half a mile along the horizon 
from the place where the sun had disap- 
peared, there came a golden glory that spread 
evenly over the reddened sky. The sun was 
rising and soon was above the horizon. It 
went down red as fire. It came up bright, 
glittering, gleaming, as if, during the forty 
minutes it had been below the horizon, some 
titanic hand had polished it for another 
day’s use. 
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In ten minutes every evidence of the sun- 
set in sky and clouds had been dissipated 
by the glitter of the sun, and in half an hour 
it was riding in the heavens and all was light 
and warmth again. A little later in the 
year the midnight sun is almost a reality 
at Karungi, and not much farther north it 
does not set. All over Norway they have 
these white nights, and in Stockholm, on 
the night of June twenty-fourth, the people 
do not go to bed. It is a festival. Indeed, 
there are a good many other nights in that 
latitude when the people apparently do not 
sleep. There is never a time between six 
o’clock in the evening and six o’clock in the 
morning when there are not plenty of people 
on the streets. 

I asked in Stockholm and in Christiania: 

““When do you sleep?” 

“In the winter,” they said. ‘‘Then the 
nights are so long there is nothing else to do.” 

There came stories to Christiania that 
the Germans were after the boats that run 
from Bergen to. Neweastle, little boats that 
make the trip in about forty hours and— 
with the exception of a once-a-week line from 
Christiania to Neweastle—provide the only 
means for people to get back and forth be- 
tween England and Russia. Several times 
passengers on these boats had seen German 
submarines in the North Sea, and once a tor- 
pedo was fired at the Iris. The torpedo hit 
the Iris, but did not explode. Apparently 
the torpedo was depressed at the head as it 
was fired, for it went down under the boat, 
came out on the other side and proceeded 
harmlessly on its way out to sea. Another 
of the boats was fired at, but the aim of the 
gunner was bad, and the boat came safely 
to Bergen. 


“Next Stop, New York’”’ 


Itseemed extraordinary that the Germans 
would attack these boats, for though they 
furnish means of communication between 
England and Russia, also they are used to 
a great extent by Germans who go back 
and forth on work of espionage, and there 
are a good many of these, despite the vigi- 
lance of the English at Newcastle, at leaving 
and arriving times. There was a general 
apprehension that one of them would sink 
one day or night, and the passengers em- 
barked fearfully, and almost all bought 
extra life preservers and sat up all night 
wearing them. It is no joke to cross the 
North Sea in these days. 

Also it was reported that the English had 
tightened their blockade that extends from 
Iceland to the Hebrides. All incoming 
boats, whether neutral or not, and whether 
plying between neutral countries, were 
stopped and taken into Kirkwall for exami- 
nation of cargoes and of passengers. Just 
before I sailed, outgoing boats from Den- 
mark and Norway to the United States 
were stopped also, and detained for a day 
or so. The three that left before mine had 
that experience. The agent in Christiania 
said we should be stopped, and the captain 
marked the spot on the chart. We were to 
be held up between three and four o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon—we sailed on Friday— 
and, probably, taken into the Hebrides. 
We went away north of the Shetlands com- 
ing out and then began to bear down toward 
the Hebrides. Also, for the first three days 
we were in the danger zone and might run 
afoul of mines or submarines. The lifeboats 
were swung out and provisioned. Thename 
of our ship had been painted in big letters 
on the sides, and the Danish colors. Spars, 
that held big clusters of electric lights, were 
lashed over the sides, in order that the 
painted name might be seen by night as well 
as by day. 

Almost at the minute, at three o’clock on 
Sunday, a torpedo boat stuck her nose out 
of the mist on the horizon. That was the 
boat that was to stop us and convoy us in, 
we thought. But she didn’t. She came on 
a few miles, apparently took a long look at 
us, and then turned contemptuously and 
scooted away into the mist. That was the 
only war boat we saw until we came to the 
English cruisers that lay outside New York 
harbor. We swung in our lifeboats, took 
down our electric lights, and squared away 
for America. 

“Next stop, New York,” said the captain. 
That sounded better than anything I had 
heard for six months. 
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The First Big 
Light-weight 1 Eight 


67 


APPERSON LIGHT EIGHT 
$1850 


3100 


Pounds 


New Apperson three-door type touring car with aisle between front 
seats. Driver’s seat adjustable; companion seat a luxurious swivel chair. 
Four-door body with undivided front seats if desired. Seven passen- 
ger ‘‘Eight,” fully equipped, $1850. Spare tires not included. 


Light, Economical and Graceful; Yet Big, Powerful and Comfortable 


The Apperson eight-cylinder car 
makes its bow in this announcement. 
Acar so new, so beautiful, so harmoni- 
ous as to make an immediate impres- 
sion. Its beauty is everywhere. It is 
complete. The mechanical excellence 
is apparent even to the most casual ob- 
server. The car, as a whole, strikes a 
pace that will be hard to meet. 


Lightness — Power— Size 


In the Apperson Eight lightness in weight—a time- 
proved advantage in motor-car construction—finds its 
first eight-cylinder application. 


The Apperson Light Eight is the lightest weight, 60- 
horse-power motor car. Completely equipped, its 
weight is but 3100 pounds, yet no other eight is larger 
or more luxurious. 


Here lightness is due to simplicity and costly mate- 
rials and is not gained at the expense of strength and 
sturdiness. Neither has economy been sacrificed at 
the expense of power. 


A Mighty Flow of Silent Power 


The power of the eight-cylinder motor is like the flow 
of Niagara. It is continuous—irresistible—silent. 


The Eight gives you four power impulses for every 
revolution of the fly-wheel, an impulse every quarter 
turn. The overlapping is so complete that the turning 
effort is practically constant. 


Built on 23 Years’ Success 


The building of an eight-cylinder car by the pioneer 
company is a fitting climax to its 23-year career as man- 
ufacturers of quality automobiles. 


And having this in mind, we have labored long and 
faithfully to create a car that will be lasting in beauty 
and satisfactory in service. The Apperson Eight is 
offered with the feeling that this has actually been 
accomplished. 


Write for Catalog of the 1916 Apperson Cars. Dealers Are Now Displaying These Models 


APPERSON BROTHERS AUTOMOBILE CO., KOKOMO, IND. 


Apperson Leadership 


Light Weight—3100 Pounds 
Horse Power 60 

Big Saving in Gasoline 

Great Increase in Tire Mileage 
Rare Grace in Lines 

Beauty and Detail of Finish 
Ease of Riding and Roadability 
Perfect Balance 

‘‘Two-gear’’ Simplicity of Motor 
Simplified Cooling System 
Positive Lubrication 


The Chummy Roadster for Four 


This model represents as great an advance in body 
designing as does the Apperson Eight mechanically. It 
is the first practical four passenger roadster. True 
utility is to be found in every feature of its unique design. 


Four passengers are accommodated in perfect comfort 
—all face forward—all are protected when the top is up. 
In exterior appearance there is nothing to detract from 
the snappiness of the roadster type. Rather, the longer 
sweep of the lines enhances its attractiveness. Prices— 
Six, $1550; Eight, $1850. 





The Apperson Eight is worthy of the Apperson name. 
We are proud of it, and its inspection will prove a rev- 
elation to those who have followed the trend in motor- 
car construction. For here are new ideals: 


New ideals in beauty 
New ideals in body building 
New ideals in finish 


And a mechanical standard which is as solid as the 
Apperson record of twenty-three years. 


It is a car for those who have wished for a big, com- 
fortable automobile combining light weight with un- 
tiring power, silent ease, and obeying flexibility. 


A True American Eight 


The Apperson Eight is a real American eight. Long 
established, safe Apperson principles form the basis of 
the motor design. Principles which have featured the 
famous Apperson Motor for years, with the improve- 
ments which long, practical usage has suggested. 


Not only was this new Eight conceived by Apper- 
son designers, but it is built in its entirety in Apperson 
shops. From the first inspiration to the completed car 
it is purely an Apperson product. An American car 
through and through, it is representative of American 
genius, American skill, American thoroughness—and is 
not a foreign imitation. 


A New Measure of Excellence 


The Apperson Eight offers a new measure of eight- 
cylinder excellence. Its builders have accomplished much 
in their long experience. They have won many triumphs. 
They have always stood resolutely for quality—never 
sacrificing merit to price. Their latest creation, the 
Apperson Eight, is the crowning achievement of a long 
series of successes—a car that deserves recognition by 
those who discriminate and seek quality and perform- 
ance without prohibitive price. 


The Apperson Sixes 


The Apperson Six is a beautiful car. Its lines are 
new—long and low—indicative of the speed and power 
it possesses. The body designs are exclusive, equal in 
style to the highest priced cars in America. Seven 
passenger touring car, $1550; five passenger touring car, 
$1485. Large 6-60 seven passenger, $2350. All prices 
f. o. b. Kokomo, Indiana. 
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This machine is saving 
us $25,000 a year in 


our own oftices. 


The time-saving effected by the Remington 
Adding and Subtracting Typewriter is, there- 
fore, no guesswork. 
‘This machine should save you relatively as 
much as it saves us. ‘The saving depends on 
the amount of work you give it. 


Read what others say: 


ERE is a masterpiece in type- 

writers—a correspondence 
machine which simultaneously or 
separately — types, adds and proves. 
Read these experiences—typical 
of hundreds which we constantly 
receive. With a different empha- 
sis, each tells the same story — 
time and money saved. 


1. A Retailer: 


“We are now using this machine in our 
bookkeeping department and find 
it has saved many times its cost 
in writing our bills, sales book 
and statements.”’ 


Yes. And what is more, this ma- 
chine is always ready as a correspond- 
ence typewriter. It need zever be idle. 


2. A Wholesaler: 


“Tt has given us entire satisfac- 
tion and we feel we would not 
want to go back to our old way of billing 
Sor the price of a machine several times 
over.’ 
Its immediate use calls for no change in 
your office system. It does your work your 
way. 


3. A Jobbing House: 


¢ . . . . 
“We consider this machine a splendid 
idea for billing, as it guards against the 
omission of items in copying from orders. 


Also it proves the addition of these 
orders.”’ 


It forces instant accuracy on every bill and 
statement you render. 


Adding 


4. A Manufacturer: 


“Before we bought the Remington Add- 
ing and Subtracting Typewriter, which 
we are now using in writing this letter, 
we had thought of buying a typewriter 
and an adding machine. Had we done 
this it would mean a separate operation. 
Whereas, on the class af work for which 
we use this machine, we do it in one 
complete operation, meaning a great 
labor saving for us. The results we 
have received from it are far beyond 
our expression.” 

Your business instinct must say: ‘“Here is 

something I should investigate now.”’ 
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5. A Bank: 


“We consider the Remington Adding 
and Subtracting Typewriter a great 
labor saver and could not now afford to 
be without it. We can get our foreign 
items in Y3 the time that we could for- 
merly.”? 

The fact that banks use it daily is sufficient 

proof of its accuracy. ; 


6. A Public Service Company : 
“We figure the Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter saves us 30% 
in bill clerks time—with a far greater 
degree of accuracy from our billing de- 

partment as a result of using it.’” 


Many users find it saves up to 70% 
of the time spent on billing. 


No matter what your business, 
we can in all probability point to 
hundreds in your line who are now 
saving time and money by using 
this remarkable machine. 
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It was awarded Gold Medal at the 
Panama - Pacific Exposition for flexibility 
and wide range of uses. 


The newest model opens up a still 
wider range of uses, for it adds both verti- 
cal columns and ‘‘cross ways’? on hori- 
zontal lines. 


If you are aiming to reduce expensive 
time-waste, send for our folder, ““The Story 
of a Day’s Work.’’ It describes the workings 
of the Remington Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter more in detail. Address our 
head office, New York, or any branch office. 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City (Branches Everywhere) 


For clear, clean typewriter results, use Remtico Brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons —write our nearest office 
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THE REAL PERUVIAN 
DOUGHNUTS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


of Desbrosses Street. The eyes of both 
were lit by adventure. Jimmie pushed 
through the crowd on the wharf to a ticket 
office. A glimpse through a door of the huge 
shed had given him inspiration. No com- 
mon ferryboats for them! He had seen the 
stately river steamer, Robert Fulton, gay 
with flags and bunting, awaiting the throng 
of excursionists. He recklessly bought tick- 
ets. So far, so good. A momentous start 
had been made. 

At this very interesting point in his dis- 
course to me, however, Boogles began to 
miss explosions too frequently. From the 
disorderly jumble of his narrative to this 
moment I believe I have brought some- 
thing like the truth; I have caused the 
widely scattered parts to cohere. After 
this I could make little of his maunderings. 

They were on the crowded boat and the 
boat steamed up the Hudson River; and 
they disembarked at a thriving Western 
town—which, I gather, was Yonkers—be- 
cause Boogles feared his stepmother might 
trace him to this boat, and because Jimmie 
Time became convinced that detectives 
were on his track, wanting him for the em- 
bezzlement of a worn but still practicable 
uniform of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. Soit was agreed that they should 
take to the trackless forest, where there are 
ways of throwing one’s pursuers off the scent; 
where they would travel by night, guided 
by the stars, and lay up by day, subsisting 
on spring water and a little pemmican— 
source undisclosed. They were not going to 
be taken alive—that was understood. 

They hurried through the streets of this 
thriving Western town, ultimately board- 
ing an electric car—with a shrewd eye out 
for the hellhounds of the law; and the car 
took them to the beginning of the frontier, 
where they found the trackless forest. They 
reached the depths of this forest after climb- 
ing a stone wall; and Jimmie Time said the 
West looked good to him and that he could 
already smell the ‘“‘b’ar steaks br’iling.”’ 

Plain enough still, perhaps; but immedi- 
ately it seemed that a princess had for some 
time been sharing this great adventure. 
She was a beautiful golden-haired princess, 
though quite small, and had flowers in her 
hair and put some in the cap of Jimmie 
Time—behind the nickel badge—and said 
she would make him her court dwarf or 
jester or knight, or something; only the 
scout who was with her said this was rather 
silly and that they had better be getting 
home or they knew very well what would 
happen to them. But when they got lost 
Jimmie Time looked at this scout’s rifle and 
said it was a first-class rifle, and would 
knock an Indian or a wild animal silly. 

And the scout smoked a cigarette and 
got sick by it, and cried something fierce; 
so they made a fire, and the princess didn’t 
get sick when she smoked hers, but told 
them a couple of bully stories, like reading 
in a book, and ate every one of the greasy 
sugared crullers, because she was a genuine 
princess, and Boogles thought at this time 
that maybe the boundless West wasn’t 
what it was cracked up to be; so, after they 
met the madam, the madam said, well, if 
they was wanting to go out West they might 
as well come along here; and they said all 
right—as long as they was wanting to go 
out West anyway, why, they might as well 
come along with her as with anybody else. 

And that Chink would mighty soon find 
out if Little Sure Shot wasn’t the real 
Peruvian doughnuts, because that old mur- 
derer would sure have him hard to find, 
come sundown; still, he was glad he had 
come along with the madam, because back 
there it wasn’t any job for you, account of 
getting too fat for the uniform, with every- 
one giving you the laugh that way—and 
they wouldn’t get you a bigger one 

I left Boogles then, though he seemed not 
to know it. His needle worked swiftly on 
the red one he was making for the madam, 
and his aimless, random phrases seemed 
to flow as before; but I knew now where 
to apply for the details that had been too 
many for his slender gift of narrative. 

At four that afternoon Mrs. Lysander 
John Pettengill, accompanied by one Buck 
Devine, a valued retainer, rode into the 
yard and dismounted. She at once looked 
searchingly about her. Then she raised her 
voice, which is a earrying voice even when 
not raised: ‘You, Jimmie Time!” 





Once was enough. The door of the bunk- 
house swung slowly open and the disgraced 
one appeared in all his shameful panoply. 
The cap was pulled well down over a face 
hopelessly embittered. The shrunken little 
figure drooped. 

“None of that hiding out!’’ admonished 
his judge. ‘You keep standing round out 
here where decent folks can look at you and 
see what a bad boy you are.” 

With a glance she identified me as one of 
the decent she would have edified. Jimmie 
Time muttered evilly in undertones and 
slouched forward, head down. 

““Ain’t he the hostile wretch?” called 
Buck Devine, who stood with the horses. 
He spoke with a florid but false admiration. 

Jimmie Time, snarling, turned on him: 

“You go to fe 

I perceived that Lew Wee, the night 
before, had delicately indicated by a mere 
initial letter a bad word that could fall 
trippingly from the lips of Jimmie. 

“Sure!” agreed Buck Devine cordially. 
“And say, take this here telegram up to 
the corner of Broadway and Harlem; and 
move lively now—don’t you stop to read 
any of them nickel liberries.”’ 

I saw what a gentleman should do. I 
turned my back on the piteous figure of 
Jimmie Time. I moved idly off, as if the 
spectacle of his ignominy had never even 
briefly engaged me. 

“Shoot up a good cook, will you?” said 
the lady grimly. ‘‘I’ll give you your need- 
ings.’’ She followed me to the house. 

On the west porch, when she had ex- 
changed the laced boots, khaki riding 
breeches and army shirt for a most absurdly 
feminine house gown, we had tea. Her nose 
was powdered, and her slippers were bronzed 
leather and monstrous small. She mingled 
Seotch whisky with the tea and drank her 
first cupful from a capacious saucer. 

“That fresh bunch of campers!”’ she be- 
gan. “ What you reckon they did last night? 
Cut my wire fence in two places over on 
the west flat—yes, sir!—had a pair of wire 
clippers in the whip socket. What I didn’t 
give ’em! Say, ain’t it a downright wonder 
I still retain my girlish laughter?” 

But then, after she had refused my made 
cigarette for one of her own deft handiwork, 
she spoke as I wished her to: 

“Yes; three years ago. Me visiting a 
week at the home of Mrs. W. B. Heming- 
way and her husband, just outside of Yon- 
kers, back in York State. A very nice swell 
home, with a nice front yard and every- 
thing. And also Mrs. W. B.’s sister and 
her little boy, visiting her from Albany, the 
sister’s name being Mrs. L. H. Cummins, 
and the boy being nine years old and named 
Rupert Cummins, Junior; and very junior 
he was for his age too—I will say that. He 
was a perfectly handsome little boy; but 
you might call him a blubberhead if you 
wanted to, him always being scared silly 
and pestered and rough-housed out of his 
senses by his little girl cousin, Margery 
Hemingway—Mrs. W. B.’s little girl, you 
understand—and her only seven, or two 
years younger than Junior, but leading him 
round into all kinds of musses till his own 
mother was that demoralized after a couple 
of days she said if that Margery child was 
hers she’d have her put away in some good 
institution. 

““Of course she only told that to me, not 
to Margery’s mother. I don’t know— 
mebbe she would of put her away, she was 
that frightened little Margery would get 
Junior killed off in some horrible manner, 
like the time she got him to see how high he 
dast jump out of the apple tree from, or like 
the time she told him, one ironing day, that 
if he drank a whole bowlful of starch it 
would make him have whiskers like his pa 
in fifteen minutes. Things like that—not 
fatal, mebbe, but wearing. 

“Well, this day come a telegram about 
nine A. M. for Mrs. W. B., that her aunt, 
with money, is very sick in New Jersey, 
which is near Yonkers; so she and Mrs. 
L. H. Cummins, her sister, must go to see 
about this aunt—and would I stay and look 
after the two kids and not let them get 
poisoned or killed or anything serious? And 
they might have to stay overnight, because 
the aunt was eccentric and often thought 
she was sick; but this time she might be 
right. She was worth all the way from 
three to four hundred thousand dollars. 
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Three Delicious Light 


Suppers for November 


Deviled Ham Scallop 
Hot Biscuits Lettuce Salad Supper Rolls Cold Turkey 
Chocolate Cake Tea Apple Sauce with Raisins Tea 

Deviled Ham Soufflé 


Buttered Toast Creamed Potatoes 
Marmalade Coffee 


How To Make These Easy New Dishes 


DEVILED HAM SCALLOP: Large can Underwood Deviled Ham; 
six hard boiled eggs, chopped; cup bread crumbs; pint thick cream 
sauce. Salt and pepper to taste. Line a buttered baking dish with 
crumbs. Add alternate layers egg, ham, crumbs, moistening with 
sauce, and ending with top layer crumbs. Put on several small pieces 
of butter, bake 20 minutes in brisk oven. 


DEVILED HAM SALAD: Shred one head lettuce, saving a few leaves 
to garnish; cut several stalks of celery in small pieces; slice two 
tomatoes and a small onion thin. Arrange in bowl and add this 
dressing: One tablespoon Underwood Deviled Ham; three table- 
spoons freshly grated horseradish; one tablespoon each vinegar and 
lemon juice; few drops tabasco; dash of paprika; mix thoroughly 
with four tablespoons cream, beaten light. 

DEVILED HAM SOUFFLE: Large can Underwood Deviled Ham; pint 
thick cream sauce; whites of four eggs, beaten stiff. Stir ham into 
the sauce; when cool add whites of eggs. Bake 20 minutes in hot 
oven, garnish with parsley and serve at once. 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


“Branded With the Devil But Fit for the Gods” 
‘*Good Tastes For Good Times’’ 


Our new book of famous Little Red Devil Recipes and Meal Menus sent Free foi 
the asking. 15c will also bring you an economical trial can. 

When writing always mention your grocer’s name, and if possible 

say whether he sells Underwood Deviled Ham. Most grocers do. 

Send for this book today. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
52 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of 
Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


Deviled Ham Salad 
TASTE THE TASTE 


‘Suppers Ready” 


GIVES CONSOLING COMFORT 
The comfort in socks most men have longed for but almost despaired of 


—this is the ease SOFT KNIT IPSWICH Socks give you. 
SOFT KNIT makes these socks more durable, too. 


SOFT KNIT 
It cushions the feet. Loosely 


The result? 


yarn is loosely twisted and “‘springy.’’ 
twisted threads do not rub each other—nor cut the foot. 


N2 1650 
IPSWICH 15* 


SOCKS 


Guaranteed 


are probably more durable and comfortable than any socks you own. 

Best staple cotton; highest priced dyes; reinforced heel and toe. Black, Tan, White 
and colors. 

If IPSWICH 15c socks fail to give good service, return them to us with your dealer’s 
name and we will replace them or refund your money, as you prefer. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25c for two pairs, or $1.50 for a dozen; state 
size, color desired and name and address of your dealer. Prompt delivery, postpaid in U.S. 


IPSWICH MILLS (*"2::"" 
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Soda’”’—being broken. 
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It breaks in the center 


This is an exact-size photograph of a Takhoma Biscuit—‘“‘ The Sunshine 
It breaks clean, without even so much as a 
crumb. But freedom from the usual mussiness of crumbs is not the 
only reason of Takhoma Biscuit’s popularity. Its crisp, flaky goodness 
baked to a golden richness in the ‘‘ Thousand Window Bakeries” makes 
it the quality soda biscuit of America. 
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Biscuits 


are made in variety to suit every taste and every occasion. That you 
may know how different and how delicious they are 


Send for Our Sunshine “‘Surprise Box’’ Containing Six Varieties 


| Your name and address and the name of your dealer on a post card brings it FREE 


Joose-Wues Biscurr (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


768 Thomson Avenue, L. I. C. 
New York 
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How would you like 
to have her job? 


It occupies only her spare time. 


It has made for her a thousand 
friends. 


It keeps her out in the open air, 
brings her in contact with people 
of culture and refinement. 


And its profits support her, her 
home and leave something over 
to give to others. 


GRE is Mrs. Charles Hans, who lives in a small Southern city, and 
who, for years, has held the position of local subscription repre- 
sentative of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 


The Country Gentleman. 


She is one of the many women who represent The Curtis Publishing 
Company and who have developed a market in which women can 
sell their full time or their spare hours at a good price. 

“SA New Market For Spare Hours’’ is a booklet which tells all 
about the work which this organization is doing and how you can 
become a member of it. Write for it. 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 99 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“So I said I’d love to stay and look after 
the little ones. I wanted to stay. Shop- 
ping in New York City the day before, two 
bargain sales—one being hand-embroidered 
Swiss waists from two-ninety-eight up- 
ward—I felt as if a stampede of longhorns 
had caughtme. Darned near bedfast I was! 
Say, talk about the pale, weak, nervous 
city woman with exhausted vitality! See 
’em in action first, say I. There was a corn- 
fed hussy in a plush bonnet with forget-me- 
nots, two hundred and thirty or forty on 
the hoof, that exhausted my vitality all 
right—no holds barred, an arm. like first- 
growth hick’ry across my windpipe, and me 
up against a solid pillar of structural iron- 
work! Once I was wrastled by a cinnamon 
bear that had lately become a mother; but 
the poor old thing would have lost her life 
with this dame after the hand-embroidereds. 
Gee! I was lame in places I’d lived fifty- 
eight years and never knew I had. 

“*So off went these ladies, with Mrs. L. H. 
Cummins giving me special and private 
warning tobe sure and keep Junior well 
out of it in case little mischievous Margery 
started anything that would be likely to 
kill her. And I looked forward to a quiet 
day on the lounge, where I could ache in 
peace and read the Famous Crimes of His- 
tory, which the W. B.’s had in twelve vol- 
umes—you wouldn’t have thought there 
was that many, would you? I dressed soft, 
out of respect to my corpse, and picked out 
a corking volume of these here Crimes and 
lay on the big lounge by an open window 
where the breeze could soothe me and where 
I could keep tabs on the little ones at their 
sports; and everything went as right as if I 
had been in some A-Number-One hospital 
where I had ought to of been. 

“Lunchtime come before I knew it; and 
I had mine brought to my bed of pain by 
the Swede, on a tray, while the kids et theirs 
in an orderly and uproarious manner in the 
dining room. Rupert, Junior, was dressed 
like one of these boy scouts and had his air 
gun at the table with him, and little Mar- 
gery was telling him there was, too, fairy 
princes all round in different places; andshe 
bet she could find one any day she wanted 
to. They seemed to be all safe enough, so 
I took up my Crimes again. Really, ain’t 
history the limit? —the things they done in 
it and got away with—never even being 
arrested or fined, or anything! 

“Pretty soon I could hear the merry 
prattle of the little ones again out in the 
side yard. Ain’t it funny how they get the 
gambling spirit so young? I’d hear little 
Margery say: ‘I bet you can’t!’ And Ru- 
pert, Junior, would say: ‘I bet I can, too!’ 
And off they’d go ninety miles ona straight 
track: ‘I bet you’d be afraid to!’—‘I bet 
I wouldn’t be!’—‘I bet you’d run as fast !’— 
‘Ibet Inever would!’ Ever seesuch natural- 
born gamblers? And it’s all about what 
Rupert, Junior, would do if he seen a big 


| tiger in some woods—Rupert betting he’d 


shoot it dead, right between the eyes, and 
Margery taking the other end. She has by 
far the best end of it, I think, it being at 
least a forty-to-one shot that Rupert, the 
boy scout, is talking high and wide. And I 
drop into the Crimes again at a good, mur- 
derous place with stilettos. 

“T can’t tell even now how it happened. 
All I know is that it was two o’clock, and 
all at once it was five-thirty P. M. by a 
fussy gold clock over on the mantel, with a 
gold young lady, wearing a spear, standing 
on top of it. I woke up without ever sus- 
picioning that I’d been asleep: Anyway, I 
think I’m feeling better, and I stretch, 
though careful, account of the dame in the 
plush bonnet with forget-me-nots; and I 
lie there thinking mebbe I’ll enter the ring 
again to-morrow for some other truck I was 
needing, and thinking how quiet and peace- 
ful it is—how awful quiet! I got it then, 
all right. That quiet! If you’d known 
little Margery better you’d know how sick 
that quiet made me all at once.: My gizzard 
or something turned clean over. 

“T let out a yell for them kids right where 
I lay. Then I bounded to my feet and run 
through the rooms downstairs yelling. No 
sign of em! And out into the kitchen—and 
here was Tillie, the maid, and Yetta, the 
cook, both saying it’s queer, but they ain’t 
heard a sound of ’em, either, for near an 
hour. So I yelled out back to an old hick of 
a gardener that’s deef, and he comes run- 
ning; but he don’t know a thing on earth 
about the kids or anything else. Then I am 
sick! I send Tillie one way along the street 
and the gardener the other way to find out 
if any neighbors had seen ’em. Then in a 
minute this here Yetta, the cook, says: 


| “Why, now, Miss Margery was saying she’d 
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go downtown to buy some candy,’ and Yetta 
says: ‘You know, Miss Margery, your 
mother never lets you have candy.’ And 
Margery says: ‘ Well, she might change her 
mind any minute—you can’t tell; and it’s 
best to have some on hand in case she 
does.’ And she’d got some poker chips out 
of the box to buy the candy with—five 
blue chips she had, knowing they was nearly 
money anyway. 

“And when Yetta seen it was only poker 
chips she knew the kid couldn’t buy candy 
with ’em—not even in Yonkers; so she 
didn’t think any more about it until it 
come over her—just like that—how quiet 


‘everything was. Oh, that Yetta would cer- 


tainly be found bone clear to the center if 
her skull was ever drilled—the same stuff 
they slaughter the poor elephants for over 
in, Africa—going so far away, with Yetta 
right there to their hands, as you might say. 
And I’m getting sicker and sicker! I’d have 


‘retained my calm, mind you, if they had 


been my own kids—but kids of others I’d 
been sacredly trusted with! 

“And then down the back stairs comes 
this here sandy-complected, horse-faced 
plumber that had been frittering away his 
time all day up in a bathroom over one little 
leak, and looking as sad and mournful as if 
he hadn’t just won eight dollars, or what- 
ever it was. He must have been born that 
way—not even being a plumber had cheered 
him up. : 
““Blackhanders!’ he says right off, kind 
of brightening a little bit. 

“T like to fainted for fair! He says they 
had lured the kids off with candy and pop 
corn, and would hold ’em in a tenement 
house for ten thousand dollars, to be left on 
a certain spot at twelve P.M. He seemed 
to know a lot about their ways. 

“They got the Honorable Simon T. 
Griffenbaugh’s youngest that way,’ he says, 
‘only a month ago. Likely the same gang 
got these two.’ 

““Fow do you know?’ I asks him. 

Well,’ he says, ‘they’s a gang of over 
two hundred of these I-talian Blackhanders 
working right now on a sewer job or some- 
thing about two miles up the road. That’s 
how I know,’ he says. ‘That’s plain 
enough, ain’t it? It’s as plain as the back 
of my hand. What chance would them two 
defenseless little children have with a gang 
of two hundred Blackhanders?’ 

“But that looked foolish, even to me. 
‘Shucks!’ I says. ‘That don’t stand to 
reason.’ But then I got another scare. 
‘How about water?’ I says. ‘Any places 
round here they could fall into and get 
drownded?’ 

“He’d looked glum again when I said two 
hundred Blackhanders didn’t sound reason- 
able; but he cheers up at this and says: ‘Oh, 
yes; lots of places they could drownd— 
cricks and rivers and lakes and ponds and 
tanks—any number of places they could 
fall-into and never come up again.’ Say, 
he made that whole neighborhood sound 
like Venice, Italy. You wondered how folks 
ever got round without gondolas or some- 
thing. ‘One of Dr. George F. Maybury’s 
two kids was nearly drownded last Tues- 
day—only the older one saved him; a won- 
der it was they didn’t have to drag the 
river and find ’em on the bottom locked in 
each other’s arms! And a boy by the name 
of Clifford Something, only the other day, 
playing down by the railroad tracks ——’ 

“T shut him off, you bet! I told him to 
get out quick and go to his home if he had 
one. 

““*T certainly hope I won’t have to read 
anything horrible in to-morrow’s paper!’ 
he says as he goes down the back stoop. 
‘Only last week they was a nigger 
caught ‘ 

“T shut the door on him. Rattled good 
and plenty I was by then. Back comes this 
silly old gardener—he’d gone with his hoe 
and was still gripping it. The neighbors 
down that way hadn’t seen the kids. Back 
comes Tillie. One neighbor where she’d 
been had seen ’em climb on to a street car— 
only it wasn’t going downtown but into the 
country; and this neighbor had said to 
herself that that boy would be likely to let 
someone have it in the eye with his gun, the 
careless way he was lugging it. 

“‘Thank the Lord, that was a-trace!. I 
telephoned to the police and told ’em all 
about it. And I telephoned for a motor car 
for me and got into some clothes. Good 
and scared—yes! I caught sight of my 
face in the looking-glass, and, my! but it 
was pasty—it looked like one of these cheap 





‘apple pies you see in the window of a two- 


bit lunch place! And, while I’m waiting 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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CADILLAC DAY AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, AUG. 20, 1915. 


van SIGNAL HONOR, the first time ever conferred 

upon a motor car, reflected the esteem in which 
the Cadillac is held as an exponent of the highest 
American manufacturing ideals. 


August 20th was designated as Cadillac Day by the 
officials of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco. 


In the presence of an immense throng the new Type 
53 Eight-Cylinder Cadillac was unveiled. 


The climax of an elaborate and impressive ceremonial 
was the presentation of the Certificate of the MEDAL 
OF Honor awarded to the Cadillac by the International 
Jury of Awards. 


The presentation was made by Captain A. C. Baker, 
Director of Exhibits, and was accepted for the Cadillac 
Company by Mr. Don Lee, the Company’s represen- 
tative in California. 


The Cadillac was the only motor car with a V-type 
Engine exhibited at the Exposition. 


The tribute paid is unique in the annals of the industry. 





























THE COAT OF ARMS 
OF ANTOINE DE LA 
MOTHE CADILLAC, WHO 
FOUNDED IN 1701, UN- 
DER COMMISSION 
FROM LOUIS XIV, THE 
COLONY ON THE SITE 
WHERE NOW STANDS 
THE CITY OF DETROIT. 


THE TYPE 53 CADIL- 
LAGS CARSSIS® DISTIN- 
GUISHED- BY THIS 
COAT OF ARMS MOUNT- 
ED UPON ITS RADIA- 
TOR. 














(Continued from Page 70) 

for this motor ear, what should come but 
a telegram from Mr. W. B. himself saying 
that the aunt was worse and he would go 
to New Jersey himself for the night! Some 
said this aunt was worth a good deal more 
than she was supposed to be. And I not 
knowing the name of this town in Jersey 
where they would all be!—it was East 
Something or West Something, and hard 
to remember, and I’d forgot it. 

“T called the police again and they said 
descriptions was being sent out, and that 
probably I’d better not worry, because 
they often had cases ,like this. And I 
offered to bet them they hadn’t had a case 
since Yonkers was first thought of that had 
meant so much spot cash to ’em as this one 
would mean the minute I got a good grip 
on them kids. So this cop said mebbe they 
had better worry a little, after all, and 
they’d send out two cars of their own and 
scour the country, and try to find the con- 
ductor of this street car that the neighbor 
woman had seen the kids get on to. 

“T r’ared round that house till the auto 
come that I’d ordered. It was late coming, 
naturally, and nearly dark whenit got there; 
but we covered a lot of miles while the day- 
light lasted, with the man looking sharp out 
along the road, too, because he had three 
kids of his own that would do any living thing 
sometimes, though safe at home and asleep 
at that minute, thank God! 

“Tt was moisting when we started, and 
pretty soon it clouded up and the dark 
came on, and I felt beat. We got fair 
locoed. We’d go down one road and then 
back the same way. We stopped to ask 
everybody. Then we found the two autos 
sent out by the police. I told the cops 
again what would happen to ’em from me 
the minute the kids was found—the kids or 
their bodies. I was so despairing—what 
with that damned plumber and everything! 
T’ll bet he’s the merry chatterbox in his own 
home. The police said cheer up—nothing 
like that, with the country as safe as a 
church. But we went over to this Black- 
handers’ construction camp, just the same, 
to make sure, and none of the men was 
missing, the boss said, and no children had 
been seen; and anyway his men was ordi- 
nary decent wops and not Blackhanders— 
and blamed if about fifty of ’em didn’t turn 
out to help look! Yes, sir, there they was— 
foreigners to the last man except the boss, 
who was Irish—and acting just like human 
beings. 

“Tt was near ten o’clock now; so we went 
toacountry saloon to telephone police head- 
quarters, and they had found the car con- 
ductor, he remembering because he had 
threatened to put the boy scout off the car 
if he didn’t quit pointing his gun straight at 
an old man with gold spectacles setting 
across the aisle. And finally they had got off 
themselves about three miles down the roa2d; 
he’d watched ’em climb over astone walland 
start up a hill into some woods that was 
there. And he was Conductor Number 
Twenty-seven, if we wanted to know that. 

“We beat it to that spot after I’d pow- 
dered my nose and we’d had a quick round 
of drinks. The policemen knew where it 
was. It wasn’t moisting any more—it was 
raining for fair; and we done some ground- 
and-lofty skidding before we got there. We 
found the stone wall all right and the slope 
leading up to the woods; but, my Lord, 
there was a good half mile of it! We strung 
out—four cops and my driver and me— 
hundreds of yards apart and all yelling, so 
maybe the poor lost things would hear us. 

“We made up to the woods without 
raising a sign; and, my lands, wasn’t it 
dark inside the woods! I worked forward, 
trying to keep straight from tree to tree; 
but I stumbled and tore my clothes and 
sprained my wrist, and blacked one eye the 
prettiest you’d want to see—mighty near 
being a blubberhead myself, I was—it not 
being my kids, you understand. Oh, I kept 
to it though! I’d have gone straight up 
the grand old state of New York into Lake 
Erie if something hadn’t stopped me. 

“Tt was a light off through the pine and 
oak trees, and down in a kind of little 
draw—not alamplight but a fire blazing up. 
I yelled to both sides toward the others. I 
can yell good when I’m put to it. Then 
J started for the light. I could make out 
figures round the fire. Mebbe it’s a Black- 
handers’ camp, I think; so I didn’t yell any 
more. I cat-footed. And in a minute I 
was up close and seen ’em—there in the 
dripping rain. 

“Rupert, Junior, was asleep, leaned set- 
ting up against a tree, with a messenger 
boy’s cap on. And Margery was asleep on 
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a pile of leaves, with her cheek on one hand 
and something over her. And a fat man 
was asleep on his back, with his mouth 
open, making an awful fuss about it. And 
the only one that wasn’t asleep was a funny 
little old man setting against another tree. 
He had on the secout’s campaign hat and he 
held the air gun across his chest in the crook 
of his arm. He hadn’t any coat on. Then 
I see his coat was what was over Margery; 
and I looked closer and it was a messenger 
boy’s coat. 

“T was more floored than ever when I 
took that in. I made a little move and this 
funny old man must have heard me—he 
looked like one of them silly little critters 
that play hob with Rip Van Winkle out on 
the mountain before he goes to sleep. And 
he cocks his ears this way and that; then 
he jumped to his feet and I come forward 
where he could see me. And darned if he 
didn’t up with this here air gun of Rupert’s, 
like a flash, and plunk me with a buckshot 
it carried—right on my sprained wrist too! 

“Say, I let out a yell, and I had him by 
the neck of his shirt in one grab. I was still 
shaking him when the others come to. 
The fat man set up and rubbed his eyes and 
blinked. That’s all he done. Rupert woke 
up the same minute and begun to cry like 
a baby; and Margery woke up, but she 
didn’t ery. She took a good look at me and 
she says: ‘You let him alone! He’s my 
knight—he slays all the dragons. He’s a 
good knight!’ 

“There I was, still shaking the little old 
man—I’d forgot all about him. So I 
dropped him on the ground and reached for 
Margery; and I was so afraid I was going 
to blubber like Rupert, the scout, that I let 
out some words to keep from it. Yes, sir; 
I admit it. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Swearing!’ says Ru- 
pert. ‘Ishall tell mother and Aunt Hilda 
just what you said!’ 

“Mebbe you can get Rupert’s number 
from that. I did anyway. I stood up 
from Margery and cuffed him. He went on 
sobbing, but not without reason. 

““*Margery Hemingway,’ I says, ‘how 
dare you!’ And she looks up all cool and 
cunning, and says: ‘Ho! I bet I know 
worse words than what you said! See if 
I don’t.’ 
quick. Butstillshedidn’tery. ‘“‘Is’pose I 
must go back home,’ shesays. ‘And perhaps 
it is all for the best. I have a very beautiful 


home. Perhaps I should stay there oftener.’ 


“T turned on the Blackhanders. 

‘“«« Did these brutes entice you away with 
candy?’ I demanded. ‘Was they holding 
you here for ransom?’ 


“«Fuh! I should think not!’ she says. | 


‘They are a couple of ’fraid-cats. They 
were afraid as anything when we all got 
lost in these woods and wanted to keep on 
finding our way out. And I said I bet they 
were awful cowards, and the fat one said of 
course he was; but this old one became 
very, very indignant and said he bet he 
wasn’t any more of a coward than I am, 
but we simply ought to go where there 
were more houses. And so I consented and 
we got lost worse than ever—about a hun- 
dred miles, I think—in this dense forest 
and we couldn’t return to our beautiful 
homes. And this one said he was a trapper, 
scout and guide; so he built this lovely fire 
and I ate a lot of crullers the silly things 
had brought with them. And then this old 
one flung his robe over me because I was 
a princess, and it made me invisible to 
prowling wolves; and anyway he sat up 
to shoot them with his deadly rifle that 
he took away from Cousin Rupert. And 
Cousin Rupert became very tearful indeed; 
so we took his hat away, too, because it’s 
a truly scout hat.’ 

“And she smoked a cigarette,’ says 
Rupert, still sobbing. 

““‘He smoked one, too, and I mean to tell 
his mother,’ says Margery. ‘It’s something 
I think she ought to know.’ 

““«Tt made me sick,’ says Rupert. 
was a poison cigarette; I nearly died.’ 

““‘Mine never made me sick,’ says Mar- 
gery—‘only it was kind of sting-y to the 
tongue and I swallowed smoke through my 
nose repeatedly. And first, this old one 
wouldn’t give us the cigarettes at all, until 
I threatened to cast a spell on him and turn 
him into a toad forever. I never did that 
to anyone, but I bet I could. And the fat 
one cried like anything and begged me not 
to turn the old one into a toad, and the 
old one said he didn’t think I could in a 
thousand years, but he wouldn’t take any 
chances in the Far West; so he gave us the 
cigarettes, and Rupert only smoked half 
of his and then he acted in a very common 


So then I shut her off mighty | 
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A Motorcycle ee iatmeh 


HE ‘Chain Tread”’ Motorcycle Tire was welcomed with enthusiasm 

by motorcyclists. From the date of its introduction, the popularity 

of the ‘Chain Tread”’ Motorcycle Tire has steadily increased. Built 
strong enough for automobile service, this famous tire gives phenomenal 
mileage on the speedy, lighter weight motorcycle. 


The “Chain Tread” Tire for motorcycles has the same heavy service 
construction, the same wear-resisting rubber and fabric, and the same 
practical anti-skid tread, as the famous ‘‘Chain Tread’”’ automobile tire, 
which is the sensation of the automobile world. 


Profit by the experience of the keen automobile and motorcycle manu- 
facturers, who are increasing the prestige of their products by equipping 
the machines they make with ‘Chain Tread”’ Tires. You can buy ‘Chain 
Tread”’ Tires from good dealers everywhere. 


States Tir 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company 
in the World 








In buying a garment your dollar should 
translate itself into one hundred per 
cent value. To get your money’s worth, 
the value must be in three things— 
the fabric, the tailoring and the style. 


You will find full value in all three 


and a plus value in the tailoring and 


style of the 
New Trotfield Model 


Penjamin Correct Clothes 


For Young Men—$20 upward 


Without being extreme, it is a radical 
model, soft lapel, patch pockets, five- 
button waistcoat, shoulders without 
upholstery and slim, trim trousers. 


Invite your clothier to show you why 
you should not pay less than $20. 
Let him demonstrate in detail why 
the Trotfield translates itself into one 
hundred per cent value—plus. 


A Post Card to Dept. “‘S’’ will bring to you a 
Portfolio of photogravure prints, done in sepia, 
illustrating a series of the new Benjamin models. 


Alfred 8enjamin: Washington Company 


Lafayette Street and Astor Place Navan (ole. 
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Pattering Around 
} In Comfy Felt 


» Slippers 














Morning AS 
or night when — 
youngsters or grown-ups 
tuck their feet into Daniel 
Green Comfy felt slippers, 
they get all the relaxation and freedom 
of being barefoot and all the snugness 
and comfort that soft, yielding, Comfy felt can 
give to sensitive feet. Their springy cushion soles make 
them the perfect rest shoe for the whole family. 


DAN’L GREEN 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Felt Slippers 


Made of finest felt—marvelous felt that is porous to air yet du- 
rable and shapely. Ask to see them at any good store and note 
how neat and attractive they are. 

Comfy slippers are made in styles for ladies, children and men. 
For ladies in all colors to match negligees. 

Look for the scroll trade mark in the slippers you buy. Only 
Daniel Green’s are Comfy. 





If your dealer does not have them, send for our catalog No. 10B 


and buy direct from us. : & 
Picture Comfy. 
Colors: Red and 


Please send your orders and inquiries to our New York Office Dic 
Military Blue. é 
Children’s, $1.10. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., Boston Mine’ Sis ff 
New York Office and Stock Department, 116 East 13th Street iw ig: 






































O YOU know that the 
enormous demand for 

these three great periodicals 
presents to you an opportu- 
nity for large money earning? 


EFORE the first of the 
year, three-quarters of 
a million subscriptions for 
these periodicals will be or- 
dered. To take care of this 
business we need additional . 
representatives in every part 
of the country. To those who 
do this for us we will pay lib- 
eral salary and commission. 

















OU can do the work in 
odd hours until you 
have determined to your 
own satisfaction how much 
of your time and effort you 


These Three 


But have you ever 
thought of the needs 
of others who also 





ee can give and how much you 


can earn. No experience is 
required and no investment 
is necessary. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


Agency Division, Box 101 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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way, I must say. And this old one said we 
would have br’iled b’ar steaks for break- 
fast. What is a br’iled b’ar steak? I’m 
hungry.’ 

“Such was little angel-faced Margery. 
Does she promise to make life interesting 
for those who love her, or does she not? 

“Well, that’s all. Of course these cops 
when they come up said the two men was 
desperate crooks wanted in every state in 
the Union; but I swore I knew them both 
well and they was harmless; and I made it 
right with ’em about the reward as soon as 
I got back to a check book. After that 
they’d have believed anything I said. And 
I sent something over to the Blackhanders 
that had turned out to help look, and some- 
thing to Conductor Number Twenty-seven. 
And the next day I squared myself with 
Mrs. W. B. Hemingway and her husband, 
and Mrs. L. H. Cummins, when they come 
back, the aunt not having been sick but 
only eccentric again. 

““And them two poor homeless boys— 
they kind of got me, I admit, after I’d 
questioned ’em awhile. So I coaxed ’em 
out here where they could lead the wild, 
free life. Kind of sad and pathetic, almost, 
they was. The fat one I found was just a 
kind of a natural-born one—a feeb, you 
understand—and the old one had a scar 
that the doctor said explained him all 
right—you must have noticed it up over 
his temple. It’s where his old man laid him 
out once, when he was a kid, with a stove- 
lifter. It seemed to stop his works. 

“Yes; they’re pretty good boys. Boogles 
was never bad but once, account of two 
custard pies off the kitchen window sill. I 
threatened him with his stepmother and 
he hid under the house for twenty-four 
hours. The other one is pretty good too. 
This is only the second time I had to punish 
him for fooling with live ca’tridges. There! 
It’s sundown and he’s got on his Wild 
Wests again.” 

Jimmie Time swaggered from the bunk- 
house in his fearsome regalia. Under the 
awed observation of Boogles he wheeled, 
drew, and shot from the hip one who had 
cravenly sought to attack him from the 
rear. 

“My, but he’s hostile!”” murmured my 
hostess. ‘“‘Ain’t he just the hostile little 
wretch!” 


Allways Iwo Sides 


T USED to be said of the late United 

States Senator Allison, of Iowa, that in 
conversation he was the most conservative 
man in the United States. To get him to 
say plain “Yes” or plain “No” to any 
proposition, until he had gone thoroughly 
into the matter, was next to impossible. 
If he wasn’t sure, he qualified the state- 
ment. Even if he was sure, he was likely 
to qualify it in order to be safe. 

Once—so the tale runs—he was making 
a campaigning tour through the state of 
Nebraska. The train upon which he rode, 
with a party of other prominent Repub- 
licans, passed a great pasture where thou- 
sands upon thousands of sheep, so newly 
and so neatly sheared that the pink hides 
showed through the cropped wool ends, 
were nibbling at the herbage, all with their 
heads pointed in the same general direction. 
One of the group turned to two of his 
companions. 

“T’ve got Allison now,’ he confided. 
“Tm going to make him commit himself 
for once. Listen!” 

He dropped back two seats to where the 
Senator from Iowa sat, and slipped into the 
vacant place alongside him. 

“Senator,” he began with a flirt of his 
thumb toward the browsing flocks, ‘that’s 
quite a lot of sheep out yonder in that 
pasture, eh?” 

Allison stared through the tvindow as 
though approximately to compute the 
number. 

“Ahem,” he said; “‘there do seem to be 
a considerable number of sheep there.” 

“Did you ever see more sheep than that 
at one time in your whole life?” pressed 
the conspirator. 

“T may have,” responded Senator Allison 
after due reflection, ‘‘and then again I may 
not. 

“Well,” said the other desperately, 
“you’re willing anyhow to admit that 
they’ve been pretty closely sheared, aren’t 
you?” 

The Senator took another look before 
answering. 

“Well,” he admitted, “they appear to 
have been sheared—on this side.” 
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From ultra to conservative 
patterns, 








| Shirts 


give the correct expression 
of Good Style. 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 to $7.50. 
At Leading Dealers’. 


The Nek-ban-tab is an exclusive 
Emery convenience. 


W.M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 
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Your 32 Teeth 


Are 32 Reasons 
for using 
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The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 
All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet 

Free if you mention 

your Druggist and 
this journal. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS — 
91 Fulton St. NewYork 






e 
Secret ofa 
Good Plug i 


This Double- 
Stone insulation 
outlasts the motor 
itself. Jars and shocks cannot Hj] 
hurt it. You couldn't crack it if you tried. The Herz | 
Plug (‘‘Bougie Mercedes") is Europe's oldest, greatest, 



















most famous Spark Plug. 4 sparking points—platinum- 
alloy electrode—self-cleaning. Fully guaranteed a year. Ask 
your dealer. Herz & Co., 245 W. 55th St., New York 
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An 

Actual 
Reproduction 
of 

The New 
Grant SIX 


Six-inch Longer Wheelbase—Larger, Handsomer Body 
Larger, Quieter Motor—Deeper, Softer Upholstery—More 
Complete Equipment—Everywhere Refined and Improved 


The Grant SIX for the coming season is now on exhibition in the sales- 





rooms of hundreds of dealers. 


Everywhere it is attracting buyers be- 


cause it so clearly and unmistakably proclaims itself a car of excess value 


Improvements 
LONGER WHEELBASE— 112 


inches. 

LARGER BODY—Finer, hand- 
somer, more comfortable in 
every way. Side lines are higher 
and cushions deepér and more 
luxurious. 

LARGER MOTOR—Cylinder 
diameter increased. Tappets 
easily adjusted. 

INCREASED BRAKING AREA 
—Brakes cannot bind or stick. 


FINER STEERING GEAR—Ad- { 


justable and irreversible. The 
finest quality obtainable. 

LARGER GASOLINE TANK— 
Fuil 10-gallon capacity. 


GASOLINE GAUGE on filler cap. 


NEW DESIGN RADIATOR— 
Double. shell type with hand- 
some name plate. The shell ab- 
sorbs all stress and strain. 

REAR FENDERS set in wheel 
house, giving greater width to 
rear seat. 

SPLASHER APRON in front of 
radiator. 

POLARITY SWITCH preventing 
fusing or corroding of timer. 

FINER WINDSHIELD—Curved 
base type attached directly to cowl. 

NON-SKID TIRES on Rear. 

AMMETER—Conveniently 
located on instrument plate. 

INSTRUMENT LAMP —Illumi- 
nating all dash equipment. 





The new Grant SIX is a 
much larger car than its pred- 
ecessor, yet it embodies the 
same fundamental principles 
of construction that made 
last season’s car so supremely 
successful. 


It merits your investigation 
upon the basis of four vital fea- 
tures: 


1. Superior chassis construction. 


2. Overhead-valve motor of ex- 
clusive design. 


3. Extra large, extra fine body— 
the largest and finest, we believe, 
used on any car priced below a 
thousand dollars. 


4. Proven economy of fuel, lu- 
bricant and tires, due to light weight 
and high efficiency motor. 


The new Grant SIX has the same 
overhead-valve motor, enlarged to 
compensate for the increased size of 
the car—more powerful, yet quieter 
and cleaner. 


For your convenience the im- 
provements that characterize the 
latest Grant SIX are listed. It is 
immediately apparent how greatly 
these improvements add to the value 
of the car, yet the price remains 
the same. 


The new Grant SLX awakens your 
admiration because of its trim, 
graceful lines. It combines beauty 
with dignity. Its body reflects the 
most advanced ideals of style, yet 


it is not in the slightest degree 
commonplace or faddish. 


The seats are wide, deep and 
restful. The leg-room in both front 
and rear compartments is so gen- 
erous that a six-foot man can ride 
all day in comfort. And side lines 
are so high that knees do not show 
above rail. 


The dark Brewster green finish 
is rich and elegant. The uphol- 
stery soft, deep and supremely 
comfortable. 


Coupled with this luxury is per- 
manent and enduring economy. 


When you know that Grant SIX 
owners average over 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline—900 miles to the 
gallon of oil; and that the Grant 
SIX will throttle down to 1144 miles 
an hour on high gear—speed up to 
fifty miles in a few city blocks—take 
any hill with ease—plough through 
sand without faltering; and will 
at all times carry five adult pas- 
sengers in comfort, you will realize 
that the Grant SIX is a truly re- 
markable car. 


And you will understand then 
why, despite our best efforts, we 
have never before been able to meet 
the demand for Grant cars. Why 
the factory has made money; has 
never needed to borrow; has no 
bonded or other indebtedness—and 
has quadrupled its production for 
the present season so that Grant 
SIXES are coming through on 
schedule time NOW. 


Specifications 

UNIT POWER PLANT—Motor 3x44, three- 
point suspension. 

TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gear, 
three speeds forward and reverse, mounted 
on annular ball bearings. 

FRONT AXLE—I-beam, drop forged, heat- 
treated. 

REAR AXLE—Full floating—differential and 
pinions on one carrier—fully adjustable— 
ball and roller bearing. 

STEERING GEAR—Irreversible—and ad- 
justable. 

CONTROL—Left-hand drive—center control 
—foot accelerator, hand throttle. 

LUBRICATION—Constant _level—circulat- 
ing pump, sight feed on cowl board. 

GASOLINE SYSTEM—Gravity. Ten gallon 
tank mounted on dash under cowl—filler cap 
with gasoline gauge on cowl board. 

SPRINGS—Semi-elliptic front—true canti- 
lever rear—special alloy steel. 

WHEELBASE—112 inches. 56-in. tread. 

GEAR—4¥% to 1. 

ROAD CLEARANCE-—11 inches. 

BODY—Flush sides, very wide U-doors. 

CLUTCH—Cone—fully adjustable with special 
ball-bearing clutch throwout mechanism. 

IGNITION—Atwater-Kent automatic spark 
advance. Polarity switch. 

TIRES—32 x 3% inches all around—straight 
side type. Non-skid on rear. 

WINDSHIELD—Both rain-vision and ven- 
tilating. 

LIGHTS—Electric headlights—electric tail 
light, all with dimmers. 

STARTING—One unit Allis-Chalmers gener- 
ator and starting motor mounted on engine 
base—extra large battery, easily accessible. 

COWL BOARD MOUNTINGS—Ammeter— 
polarity switch for Atwater-Kent—combina- 
tion lighting and ignition switch with lock— 
electric regulator and fuses—unit mounting 
on handsome black enameled plate attached 
to center of cowl board. 

COLOR—Brewster green body, black chassis, 
guard and hood equipment three coats black 
enamel. 

CARBURETOR—Rapyfield carburetor with 
water-jacketed manifold and shut-off valve. 

EQUIPMENT—One-man top—mohair, with 
mohair top slip—inside, releasable curtains; 
Stewart speedometer—electric horn—robe 
rail—foot rail—floor mats—Firestone de- 
mountable rims, with extra rim and rim 
carrier on rear—tools, jack—tire pump— 
and see list of cowl board mountings. Price, 
$795 complete, f. o. b. Findlay, O. 











At the beginning of this announcement we declared the Grant SIX to be a car of excess value. You are asked 
to accept that statement as a plain, unvarnished truth. You are urged to make comparisons. Your investigations 
will make you eager to own a Grant SIX. Write now for descriptive catalog and name of nearest Grant dealer. 


Grant Motor Car Company, Findlay, Ohio 
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: Cigarette on lower fingers, 
hold paper, curved, to receive the the paper, making it slightly to each other in the middle of the index fingers moving up. Wit 
tobacco, poured with the right hollow in the centre. paper in this position. thumbs gently force edge of paper 
hand. over the tobacco. 


In the fingers of the left hand 2 Spread the tobacco the length of 3 Then place your two thumbs next 4 R 


low To“Roll Your Own” ; 


It’s a simple, easy process. You can do it (2 9 > ie 
with your eyes shut after a little practice. And with the thumbs. ae You daw 
what a joy is the fresh, fragrant cigarette of »—~ 
“Bull” Durham rolled by your own hand to your 
own liking! You “roll your own” with “Bull” 


and note the difference. 











Hold the Cigarette in your right 


G E. N U i N E mere dahies a paper slightly 


LL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 





With the tip of your tongue 
7 moisten the projecting edge of 
the paper. 


All over the world men of energy and action are rolling 
“Bull” into cigarettes. Probably not one of these millions of 
men “rolled his own” successfully at the first trial. There's a 
knack in it—rolling your own is an art—but you can learn it if 
you will follow these diagrams. Keep at it for a few days and 
you ll soon be able to make for yourself, fo suit your own taste, 
the smartest, liveliest, mildest smoke in the world. 









fot tae 
tas tin 





Close ends of Cigarette by rere 
e ° ee ° i e paper. The Ci i 

“Bull” Durham, made of “bright” Virginia-North Carolina Gx the paver, The Ceara 

leaf, hasa mellow-sweetness that is unique - 

and an aroma that is unusually pleasing. 










Start “rolling your own” with “Bull” 
Durham today and you'll never again be 
satisfied with any other kind of a cigarette. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 











The Great-Game JFields 


ERHAPS you paid a hundred and fifty, 

two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
dollars for the grizzly-bear rug in your den. 
If you have a perfect tiger rug in the recep- 
tion hall your friends will know you once 
had at least five hundred dollars, or else 
your credit was good. Try to kill your own 
grizzly or your own tiger, and you will 
think that the only time you ever solved 
the high-cost-of-living puzzle was when you 
bought the skins and did not try to kill the 
animals at first hand. 

That you could to-day take a thousand 
dollars and go out and kill a grizzly bear 
with your own rifle is very doubtful. Very 
likely you might be obliged to make several 
trips before you found one. Certainly you 
would have to go a long distance and outfit 
at considerable expense. A friend of the 
writer got a grizzly in Canada last spring. 
It required a forty-days’ trip with a pack 
train. The betting is a thousand to one 
that you yourself will never kill a grizzly in- 
* side the United States. There are a few left, 
but not many; and all are rather highly 
trained in suspiciousness and resourceful- 
ness. Colorado now has a bill before it 
looking toward the protection of the grizzly 
bear. All the old bear stories of history 
used to teach us that the grizzly bear was 
the one creature in the world which could 
take care of himself, but he could not; and 
to-day the grizzly is one of the most timid 
of wild animals, one of the least dangerous 
and one of the most expensive. 

As for the cost of a lion or tiger hunt, it 
runs into so much money that the average 
American hunter cannot figure on it at all. 
The successful great-game hunter of to-day 
must have not only sporting qualities but 
financial resources to back them up. 


Conditions in British East Africa 


Where are the great-game countries of 
the world to-day? This question has been 
much to the fore of late, for within the last 
five years there have been more great-game 
trophies brought to America than in any 
fifty years of the earlier history of this 
country. More and more you hear about 
some of our best people who have felt it in- 
cumbent on them to go out and do some- 
thing sporting in the way of big game. 
The heads of the mountain sheep, of the elk, 
of the many beautiful African antelopes, of 
the great Cape buffalo, the rugs of this or 
that animal known or unknown to the pub- 
lic—these things you see more and more 
about you in the homes of your wealthy 
friends. They have about them curious sto- 
ries, and all these represent definitely the 
changes of the world. 

You may mark almost all of North Amer- 
ica—or at least most of the United States— 
off the map now as big-game country. The 
best of our best people no longer hunt in the 
United States. Of course we still kill a 
great many deer and a considerable num- 
ber of elk, once in a while a mountain 
sheep, rarely a good bear, in one or other 
part of the United States. To use even 
these dwindling resources in a big-game 
hunt is rather an expensive business to-day. 
We used to figure it at about fifteen dollars 
a day, average cost, including a pack train. 
To-day you had better push the cost up to 
twenty or twenty-five dollars a day for each 
man of the party. 

A thousand or fifteen hundred dollars for 
a good head is not thought very expensive 
by some of our best people who hunt in 
America, though often more success is 
bought for less money by those who know 
the how and where of it. You can take five 
thousand dollars and go to Africa; or, if 
you wish to take along a moving-picture 
outfit—which, as we say in Chicago, is 
quite aw fait to-day—you can run the ex- 
penses up to thirty-five thousand for a long 
safari and not attract a great deal of atten- 
tion among our very best people. 

British East Africa has for some years 
been very much in the public eye as a great- 
game country. They have taken good care 
of that country, have established high game 
licenses and more than one big-game pre- 
serve; yet, none the less, returning sports- 
men say that game is harder to get there 
now than it was a while ago, and that good 
specimens are rare. In short, British East 
Africa, far away as it seems, is relatively 
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of the World 


already on the point of being pretty well 
shot out—rather an extraordinary thing to 
believe, yet very credible. The European 
war has taken away a great deal of the 
sporting travel that has been going to the 
country accessible via Nairobi; so that 
within the next two years we may look to a 
great increase of game in those fairly well- 
known fields. 

German East Africa is a better game field 
than British East Africa, but is much less 
known and more difficult of access. In gen- 
eral it is a certain proposition that if you 
are a good shot, and have enough money, 
you can go easily to one or the other of 
the East African districts and get yourself 
lion, buffalo, elephant and rhino, as well as 
countless specimens of the beautiful African 
antelope. That is not so good a hunting 
country as Lewis and Clark found in the 
American West a hundred years ago. What 
will it be a hundred years hence? Will not 
its story be the same as that which the 
country of Lewis and Clark shows to-day? 

Most of us are obliged to do our big-game 
hunting closer at home; so we accept the 
compromise forced on us by civilization and 
meekly go for a rather tame big-game hunt 
to Wyoming, Ontario, Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick, where we can find elk or moose, 
caribou or deer. Not so long ago one could 
go to Manitoba and get not only moose but 
elk; but the elk of that country, as well as 
of Northern Minnesota, are now almost a 
negligible quantity in sport and ought not 
to be pursued too closely. 

In the Canadian Rockies there are a few 
mountain sheep where the Indians have not 
killed them off, an occasional grizzly, and in 
certain districts rather an abundance of 
white goats. In our own Rockies there is a 
fairly sure chance to get an elk—probably 
with nothing like the sort of antlers that 
could be found twenty years ago. Not even 
these dwindling antlers would be available, 
except in the great-game preserve of Yel- 
lowstone Park. A few states still allow 
mountain sheep to be shot, and in different 
parts of the Rockies blacktail or mule deer 
are fairly abundant. In the Cascade sys- 
tem, as we may call the upthrust of our 
mountains that run up into British Colum- 
bia, north of the line, or in the Selkirks and 
upper Rockies, there are—especially in the 
western ranges—some mountain sheep and 
a good many goats, but very rarely a grizzly 
now. The crossing of that country by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific has or will soon put 
an end to certainty of great sport. The 
local guides and outfitters, of course, will 
hardly agree with this statement, though it 
is a very fair one. 


The Vanishing Antelope 


The best outdoor country and the best 
big-game country the world ever saw ran 
along the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in the foothills or the edge of the high 
plains, from Alberta south to Arizona. 
That country is pretty well exhausted now. 
There are a very few antelopes in Sas- 
katchewan, and from there south to Ari- 
zona there is not one state where an antelope 
ean be or at least ought to be killed to- 
day—the species is passing away so rapidly 
that we ought not to kill antelopes at all for 
a long time. 

In Arizona, in the remote desert regions, 
and in a part of desert California, there 
are a few antelopes left—not many. There 
are about twelve in the area close to 
the petrified forest, between Adamana and 
Holbrook. There are about a dozen near 
the mouth of Chevelon Creek, near Wins- 
low. Southwest of Winslow, about forty- 
five miles from the railroad, there are two 
or three bunches, making about a hundred 
and fifty head. Six years ago there was a 
good band between Williams and Sunset 
Pass; but the Navajo Indians got among 
them and killed all but about thirty head. 
Between Williams and the Grand Canon 
there is a band of about ten, and about 
that number have been seen between Ash- 
fork and Prescott. There are about a dozen 
not far from Tombstone; but in this bunch 
the bucks outnumber the does. Arizona 
does not very fully protect any of her game 
against miners, and more especially against 
Indians. There are a few grizzlies in a re- 
stricted part of Arizona. The antelope, as 
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If you want to drop into a 
chair that will make you forget all 
your daily woes—uif you want 
““head to heel’’ comfort — want to 
experience the joys of com- 
plete relaxation, rest and 
rejuvenation for years to 
come—spend that cent 
NOW. Paste the coupon 


below on a postal and 


No.1Special! 
REGULAR $32.75 
VALUE—NOW $25.75. 
A big, handsome, stylish, 
comfortable overstuffed 
easy chair. Equipped with 
Push Button and concealed 
foot rest. Sold only in Ma- 
hogany finish with Genuine 
Spanish Leather cover. Brass 
feet, sliding shoes. 


4 . 1 additi 1 disco if v 
mail today for details of De ee auitredit aly ty delle 
= k y buy, k- 
our remarkable offer in- fiinetashpriceonly $24.75 
‘Add $3.50 to this price West 


troducing of Denver. Easy payment 


price slightly higher. 


No. 2 SPECIAL! 
REGULAR $23.75 VALUE—NOW $16.75. 
A low, deep, den chair—made in Fumed 
Oak with Spanish Leatherette cover. a 
Equipped with Push Button and Concealed TRADE VTAY, 
Foot Rest—Sliding Shoes. aa 





$1 additional discount if you present our 
credit slip to dealer when you 
buy, making net cash price only $15.75 
Add $3.50 to this price West.of Denver. 
Easy payment price slightly higher. 


Sit down in a Royal! 
use it. Now lean back. Want to go back further? All right— 
Push the Button. The back reclines to any position and locks 
in that position until you again “ Push the Button.’”’ Now 
settle back—stretch—relax all over! Isn’t that a wonderful, an unusual feeling of comfort that 
comes stealing over you? Some say ten minutes in a Royal is as good as sixty in bed. 


It’s allin the Push Button—a simple little device that absolutely controls the action 
of the chair back. Hidden, silent, trouble-proof, entirely reliable, and patented. In no other chair 
can you find this patented feature. Nor in any other chair can you find such comfort. And in 
addition up-to-the-minute style and real beauty of line and design. All Royals are fully guaranteed. 


Our Big Offer 


you either of them at aclean cut reduction of $7.00 if you act at once! 
make you still another concession. If you will 


st Send a Postal for 
Push the Button-Back Reclines” 


We want to further introduce Royals in new homes, and to 
this end offer at a tremendously reduced price and fora 
limited time only, two of our latest and most stylish _de- 
signs—the two Royal SPECIALS shown above. We offer 
Not only that, we will 


Our Free Booklet 


oS which describes these two Specials and 16 
other popular and stylish Royal Easy Chairs, 
@>* __ we will, with the booklet, send a Credit Slip 
x for One Dollar. You can take this credit slip to 
S the dealer whose name we will give 
RAS _ you, present it and receive an addi- 
tional discount of $1.00 if you wish to 
purchase either Royal. $8.00 saved if you 
do buy; 1c out if you don’t, and abso- 
lutely no obligation. Spend that 1c now— 
on a U.S. postcard and paste the 
coupon on it. Send it to- 
day sure. Genuine Royal Easy Chairs 
have the name Royal stamped on the Push 
Button, like cut. 






















No Obliga- 
tion Involved in 
Mailing Coupon. 
ROYAL CHAIR CO. 

A 501 Chicago St. Sturgis, Mich. 
eo” Gentlemen — Without obligation 

to me, please send your FREE Roy 
ooklet and Credit Slip for $1. Also s 
name of dealer who will accept this credit 








Royal Chair Co. A 
501 Chicago St. _.-** 












OF ae IRA - ip 
. - as $1 discount on the advertised price of either 
Sturgis Poe of your two special Royal Easy Chairs should I de- 
Mich. rat cide to purchase. The chair I am most interested in is 

oe” your Special No.1[]No.2[ ]. Place check mark in square 


oa designating choice 
oe” NAME : he 
* ADDRESS. 


SO SESBBESESUseeE see eEEEEeaeBEseseseeessuseseny 


50c 
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100,000 ‘‘American Bankrolls’’— the 1916 MODEL—ready for your 
Christmas Gift-buying. Combination Billfold, Coinpurse, Photo & Card- 
case of Finest, Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather with the show and 


23-KARAT GOLD NAME) _ 
COIN PURS = 








elegance of a Dollar Article for only 50c postpaid ($5.40 per dozen). Any Ww e 
name beautifully engraved in 23-Karat Genuine Gold FREE. Iron-strong, > Postpaid 
yet wonderfully limp and flexible. Closes with glove fastener to size 3x34 o - a 
inches. Has secret billpocket, coinpurse, transparent photo or identifica- a] Satisfaction 
tion pocket and calendar, besides 2 hidden card pockets, Packed in hand- = Guaranteed 
some giftbox with Christmas card and tinsel cord ready for the TREE. If z : 

unableto get money order orbank-draft,send postage stamps. 10thannual Fits any Pocket 
catalog of high-grade GUARANTEED LEATHER GOODS and NOV- Ss For Ladies & 
ELTIES free with orders for “‘ Bankroll,’’ or sent alone for Sc postage. Gentlemen 

U. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Dept.1-A, Ravenswood, CHICAGO STC SROREE EEE Copyright 


Established 1906. Incorporated 1910 (CALENDAR) (PHOTO OR IDENTIFICATION POCKET)™ USLGCO1915 
















It’s a Wonderful 
Gun for Ducks! 




















HIS 12-gauge Marlit repeater handles 
fast and with great accuracy—shoots 
close and hits hard — brings 
down ducks cleanly at long 
ranges. @,Built so you can 
use heavy trap and duc 
loads without discom- 
fort, @Easy to load and 
unload, Qt's the one 
best all-around gun 


Hammerless 
Repeating Shotguns 
12-16-20 Gauge 
They have Solid Top—a thick steel wall of pro- 
tection that also keeps out rain, snow, dirt, leaves, 


twigs and sand. Solid Steel Breech—the receiver abso- 
lutely solid steel at rear as well as on top. Side Ejection (away from 








































and the safest ‘ace and eyes). Matted Barrel—a great convenience in quick sighting 
breech - load- —costs extra on any other standard grade pump gun. Press-Button Cartridge 
ing gun Release—to remove loaded cartridges quickly from magazine. Double Extrac- 

uilt, tors —they pull any shell. Six quick shots—5 in 20 gauge. Take-Down 






Feature—for convenient carrying and cleaning. Trigger and Hammer Safety— 
a double guard against accidental firing. Ask your dealer! 

; GRADE “‘A”—12 Ga., $22.60; 16 or 20 Ga., $24.00 
Marlin Repeating Shotguns with Visible Hammer—12, 16, 20 gauges, solid top, 
siue ejection, close-in breech, matted barrel, take-down, etc., $21.60. 


Select the right gun! Send 3 cents postage for big catalog of our ham- 
mer and hammerless repeating shotguns and Z/arlia repeating rifles. 


The llatlin firearms @. 19 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Do All “Safety Devices” 
Really Safeguard? 


The mere mention of the word “safety’’ ofttimes gives 
the impression of absolute infallibility. But, does 
safety always mean just that? 

As you know, a pistol is cocked when the hammer is held back 
by the sear. To fire a pistol, the sear must be moved to release 


the hammer and allow it to fall. In some pistols this may be unin- 
tentionally caused by a jar. 


Unless the “safety” positively blocks the sear, it is not 
a real “safety,” but a dangerous substitute. 


SEAR 


FIRING PIN HAMMER 







fae Loe 


SRS CREE re, 
tae em 





Caliber .32 and .380 








is POSITIVELY SAFE in the fullest 
sense of the word. It means that the 
COLT GRIP SAFETY blocks the sear 
and locks the trigger, thus positively pre- 
venting the hammer from falling unless 
this grip safety is pressed in and the 
trigger pulled. 


The Colt, therefore, is positively locked 
against accidental discharge. 


Write for free booklet, 


‘ow to Shoot,’ and 


Catalogue No. 85. 


Buy a Colt and feel safe! 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

















MUSICAL CAREER 
for High-School Girl 


Miss Beatrice Langis, of New 
Hampshire, has just earned a year’s 
scholarship in violin-study at the 
New England Conservatory of 
Music. For a year or more she 
had been taking violin lessons. 
Her ability developed so rapidly 
that her teacher advised special 
courses in a good conservatory. 








HE heard that a scholarship might easily be earned by 
securing subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 





In just six months she won a scholarship for an entire year’s 
study at Boston and had received from the Company more than 
$1.00 a week for spending-money besides. 





We have made arrangements with scores of conservatories and col- 
leges in all parts of the country, which make it possible to offer 
scholarships in return for a surprisingly small amount of work done 
in spare hours. This is the best season of the year in which to start. 


An interesting booklet describing the plan will be sent on request. 


Educational Division, Box 100 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 






































EVENING POST 


may be seen from the foregoing figures, 
ought not any longer to be considered an 
object of sport. 

There are a few elk in the Mogollon 
Mountains, of Arizona, which were im- 
ported from Yellowstone Park, about 
eighty having survived the trip. It is a 
question whether they will make a good 
increase, for in all likelihood they will be 
killed off as rapidly as they increase. 

There are a few mountain sheep in the 
desert country of California and in the ex- 
treme south of Arizona and across the line 
in Mexico. South of Ajo Valley, on the 
Mexican side, there is an old volcanic 
country where there are several bands of 
mountain sheep of the desert variety. Not 
many of these ought to be killed. Since 
information regarding all these remote dis- 
tricts is so accurate, you can see what sport 
is to-day—you can no longer stroll out be- 
fore breakfast and kill your mutton or your 
antelope venison. 

The great state of California once swarmed 
with big game. To-day deer are almost the 
only big game you can find. There are a 
few dwarf elk left in the Coast Range and 
an attempt has been made to transplant 
them into the Sierras. The great species of 
the Roosevelt Elk in Northern California 
has a few members left. The giant grizzly 
bear of California, one of the most splendid 
animals of the world, might as well be 
called extinct to-day. There may be two 
or three grizzlies—perhaps none at all— 
left in Siskiyou County. Not one has been 
seen for years. There are a few black bears 
and some mountain lions in the Sierras, but 
not enough to invite a big-game trip by an 
Eastern man. 

Colorado is no longer a field for grizzlies; 
nor are there black bears enough to be 
worth while, or elk, or mountain sheep. 
Black-tailed deer may be called the one 
game animal to invite the sportsman into 
that tremendous mountain region, once one 
of the most wonderful game districts of the 
world. Parts of Montana and Wyoming are 
better, because they are close to Yellowstone 
Park. The country below and west of the 
park is a good game district even yet in the 
fall; but the demands on it are extreme. 

Suppose we desert the Rockies, the Sier- 
ras, the Cascades, and even the Canadian 
Rockies and the Selkirks, as game fields to- 
day, and pass on to the extreme north, 
which now is beginning to open up to travel. 
For two thousand miles north of Edmonton 
one will be in moose country occasionally— 
good districts and bad; but one might make 
a trip there without success, for there is an 
extreme amount of country and some of 
it does not abound in game. One must 
know the district and the seasons for the 
game. Transportation is meager and out- 
fitting is difficult. The routine trip down 
the Mackenzie River is not one to invite 
the big-game hunter. Side trips, which take 
time, must be made, and for these the fur- 
trade steamers cannot stop. 


The Game Crop in Alaska 


On the pass of the Rockies between the 
mouth of the Mackenzie and the head of 
Porcupine River there is a district, very 
little visited, where there are mountain 
sheep. It is a two-year proposition to make 
a good hunt in that region and it is too 
difficult to warrant the undertaking, though 
that is one of the least-visited parts of this 
continent. 

At the head of the Black River, one of 
the Yukon tributaries—say, from fifty to 
seventy-five miles south of Rampart House 
on the Porcupine—there is good moose 
country—big moose. Fifty miles north of 
Rampart House the caribou come in the 
fall. One cannot very well go into that 
country and make a hunt and come out the 
same season, unless one could go up the 
Porcupine in a good power boat from Fort 
Yukon. There was no such boat there two 
years ago. 

There are a number of streams going 
down into the Yukon up which one can go 
by boat, with the certainty of finding big 
game, if he knows his country and has the 
time and the money. Toward the head- 
waters of the Stewart, up the Pelly and its 
tributaries, more especially round the head 
of the Macmillan River, there is good big- 
game country for mountain sheep of two or 
three varieties, caribou, good moose, and 
sometimes good grizzlies; but it will sur- 
prise you, remote as all this district sounds, 
to hear that the Macmillan country is often 
visited, and that some years ago the trappers 
were supposed to have taken the cream of 
the grizzly-bear product. 
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One of the best big-game regions on this 
continent is round Mount McKinley, in 
Alaska. The hunter can go in via Fair- 
banks, where he can get outfit and guides. 
It is not a picnic to make any of these 
Alaska trips, or any of the yet longer ones 
required for the Northwest Territory, deeper 
into the continent. 

The Kenai Peninsula, of Alaska, was one 
of the most splendid game districts of all 
the world not many years ago. Big-game 
hunters of all the sporting races of the 
world went there and shot the country so 
hard that at length the United States had 
to put a ban on the export of moose heads 
and restrict the killing of game very sharply. 
There is game left in the Kenai country 
now, but you can no longer call it one of 
the cinches. The grandest moose heads in 
all the world came out of the Kenai Penin- 
sula—moose that would make the best 
product of New Brunswick or Ontario look 
like thirty cents. They would also make your 
pocketbook look like thirty cents to-day if 
you had to go in after them. 

Still, you can get good moose in many 
parts of Alaska, and can also get the white 
or Dall’s sheep, or the black sheep, known 
as Stone’s sheep, as well as the ordinary 
Rocky Mountain bighorn. Alaska may 
still be called a great-game country. The 
Yukon even yet is a highway into splendid 
game fields; but every mining camp, such 
as Dawson, Iditarod, Fairbanks, Ruby 
City, Circle City— wherever miners go— 
soon becomes simply a center of a shot-out 
game field. Freight is high in that country; 
beef is unknown. The big game of the 
country is used as food, and the market 
hunters soon clean it out for fifty or a 
hundred miles round any settlement of con- 
sequence; so you cannot go to Alaska now 
with the certainty of an easy, pleasant and 
inexpensive big-game hunt. You must go 
“‘a little farther on.’’ Indeed, all over the 
world you hear that same old story—‘“‘a 
little farther on’’—even in Hast Africa. 


Why Not Try Siberia? 


The interior of Alaska is a pleasanter 
hunting country—though mountainous and 
difficult—than is the coast country. There 
is no more difficult or unpleasant hunting 
country in the world than the coast regions 
of Alaska, where it rains all the time and 
where the forests are dense, damp and 
nearly impenetrable. In this vast region, 
along the bold rivers that carry salmon, 
not only near the mainland but on many 
of the great islands of the coast, there are 
still numbers of the great brown bear of 
Alaska. Up the Stickeen and the Iskoot 
Rivers you can get mountain sheep and 
grizzlies still in the wet country. It isa dif- 
ficult and expensive trip to try to get a good 
bear, as you may find for yourself. 

On Kadiak Island, farther north, the 
great bears have been pretty well extermi- 
nated, and the great voleanic eruption of a 
few years ago put them still worse to the 
bad. The Alaskan Peninsula, across from 
Kadiak, was a splendid country for caribou 
and the giant brown bear until very re- 
cently. The voleano did not help any. 
Those great bears were shot down remorse- 
lessly by hunting parties from all over the 
world. The species is not extinct, but it is 
far more difficult to make a good hunt there 
now than it was even five years ago. 

If you have a private yacht of your own 
and can afford to go out for a cruise of two 
or three years along the coast of Alaska, 
round Dutch Harbor and north of the Aleu- 
tian Islands, you can surely get big brown 
bears—all you want of them. You can even 
push up far enough north to get a polar 
bear—which, for the average man, is out 
of the question, unless he has time to take 
a voyage on a whaler, or unless he is located 
at some point within touch of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

While you are about it, with your private 
yacht—which, of course, is a mere baga- 
telle for you and me and others of our best 
people—you might as well go over to 
Siberia. In that country you can get, 
perhaps, one of the greatest trophies of 
the world—the mountain tiger of Siberia 
and upper China. Perhaps you have seen 
one of those thick-furred robes, beauti- 
fully striped and much superior to the tiger 
of India in beauty. Personally I believe I 
would as lief get one of those tigers as any 
other trophy in the world, and I have often 
planned to make that trip, which ought 
not to cost more than the mere trifle of ten 
or twenty thousand dollars. 

There are other trophies, however, which 
in the eye of the big-game sharp outweigh 

















perhaps even the best of the Asiatic tigers. 
The giant mountain sheep of Tibet, Ovis 
poli, and that other great sheep known as 
Ovis ammon, would rank in the belief of 
the experts as the capital trophies of all the 
world. They come just a trifle high. Of 
course you are now getting into trips— 
when you mention the polar bear, the 
moose of the Northwest Territory, and the 
great trophies of Asia—which means a year 
or two devoted to the single purpose of 
sporting. Usually the boss does not wish 
to let us off for so long a vacation, and the 
average salary of fifteen dollars a week, 
which represents the average income of the 
average American citizen, does not go so 
far as it ought when spread out over a 
proposition of this kind. Big-game hunt- 
ing to-day is a question of time and money. 
Fifteen dollars a week and two weeks’ 
vacation a year do not get us much in the 
way of sheep and tigers. 

Closer at home we still have some coun- 
tries that, for the boy or young man of to- 
day, must fulfill all the feasible dreams of 
wild life in the wilderness. Texas, for in- 
stance, was once a wonderful game state; 
it had buffaloes, antelopes, bears, lions and 
deer. To-day you may say it has deer. 

Closer to the north, and yet less known, 
there lay until within ten or fifteen years 
ago what I believe to have been the most 
typical wilderness of the United States— 
the so-called Delta country of Mississippi. 
In this dense canebrake and hardwood 
region there was a country, fifty miles 
across, where, when I knew it, there was not 
a house. It was full of black bears, deer, 
turkeys and panthers. To-day the rail- 
roads crisscross it. Its black soil is raising 
crops. The old bear packs are now scat- 
tered. It is an agricultural region to-day 
and game is but an incident there. Onone 
hunt there we once killed ten black bears 
in eight days. If you got one now you 
would be lucky. 

Still, we have left the tracked and tab- 
ulated wilderness of Maine, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota—that 
pinewood country which lies along the 
south edge of the Great Lakes’ waterway. 
This is rather old settled country and, in 
some part, it has learned the lesson of game 
supply. 

Perhaps you did not know that Connect- 
icut is one of the best deer countries in 
America—because deer are protected there. 
Vermont was once shot out, but a few 
years ago that little state turned out eight- 
een hundred deer, killed in one season— 
more than would have been possible 
fifteen years before. There is more game 
in New Brunswick than there was forty 
years ago. Pennsylvania is something of 
a bear country yet, and there are very many 
more bears in Pennsylvania than in Colo- 
rado—which perhaps you did not know. 

Perhaps you do not know that there 
are at least as many bears killed east of the 
Mississippi annually as there are in all the 
greater country west of it, and more than 
twice as many deer! You have been think- 
ing of Texas, Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado—the Great West—as the place where 
you were going to make your big-game 
hunt when you got the price. You can 
make it with a better prospect of success, 
albeit in tamer fashion, nearer home. Did 
you know that? 


New Zealand’s Wise Policy 


Yet it is true that the future of sport is 
in what we might call the second-growth 
stage. Perhaps you have seen grandpa’s 
wood lot, with the old hickory stumps 
standing in it. Here and there are some 
small trees. Those are the second-growth 
hickory trees. Our only hope for sport in 
America is in this second-growth crop; for 
sport in America, or timber in America, is in 
this second-growth crop. 

With incredible speed and with unspeaka- 
ble remorselessness we have already reached 
the second-growth crop of raw resources in 
America. 

Suppose, after having thus casually 
strolled across the world in pursuit of a big- 
game trophy, we pass into the South Sea 
Islands country and stop, say, at New 
Zealand. It may seem strange to you to 
hear that, in case you really need a good 
elk head or a specimen of red deer, New 
Zealand might be the best place for you to 
go; because, if you are at all posted on 
your natural history, you will know that 
there were no land animals at all native 
to New Zealand, except two species of 
bats—and bats are not big game, outside 
Broadway. 


THE SATURDAY 


In 1862 the gentlemen of New Zealand 
concluded to see what they could do by 
way of establishing sport on that continent. 
At that time they imported red deer from 
Great Britain. In one district now there 
are ten thousand of those deer, fine speci- 
mens, and a few of them are now allowed 
to be killed annually. In one district there 
are said to be forty thousand fallow deer, 
also the product of a little stock imported 
from the British Isles. Black-tailed deer 
and elk, imported from America, are also 
thriving in New Zealand equally well. In 
short, New Zealand knew the value of big 
game—Americans do not. 

The rainbow trout was introduced into 
New Zealand from California in the early 
eighties, and to-day New Zealand is the best 
trout region of all the world. The biggest 
rainbows are no longer to be had in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon or Washington; you must 
go to New Zealand for those. You can get 
them up to twenty-five, forty and fifty 
pounds in New Zealand, with fine sport in 
bold and rushing rivers that once ran fish- 
less to the sea. In Rotorua Lake, in the 
Auckland country, an average of four tons 
of rainbow trout a day has been taken in 
season. 

As high as fourteen tons have been taken 
in one day. There was not a rainbow there 
in 1880. The problem was perfectly simple 
when treated on a businesslike basis. Our 
own problem, also, is perfectly simple if we 
care to treat it on a business basis. 


Game and Good Business 


I have before me as I write the report of 
the gamewarden of California. It is, in 
large part, a record of what does not exist 
to-day, but what did exist ten, twenty or 
thirty years ago. Yet the warden of that 
state says, with a certain pride, that the 
funds raised by shooting and fishing li- 
censes in that state are all applied to game 
protection. In short, he has the same point 
of view we have in all our states—that 
sportsmen only are to pay for sport. Yet 
we have established, as a part of our Con- 
stitution, that there shall be no class legisla- 
tion. Is it not perfectly simple to see the 
conflict of terms here? 

Though it is true that market shooting 
ought not to be tolerated in any corner 
of the world to-day—no more than unre- 
stricted killing of poultry ought to be 
tolerated if there were no systematic in- 
crease provided for—none the less it seems 
to be the broader and more businesslike 
point of view to wipe out the whole theory 
that sport is for sportsmen only—that 
game is for special classes alone. The truth 
is, we ought to regard all these great re- 
sources of a country as things to be hus- 
banded and increased. We ought not to 
dig out the roots of the trees in grand- 
father’s wood lot, but give others a chance 
to grow. 

The natural productiveness of the world 
is as great now as it ever was. Great game 
will take care of itself now as well as ever 
it did, and there is still plenty of room. 
The story of New Zealand is proof of that. 
On a second-growth basis we can have 
game all through the United States—all 
over the world—just as quickly as we want 
it and will provide for it on a business 
basis. And there are few better or bigger 
businesses in which a nation, a state, a 
county or a district could be engaged. 

Not long ago, at a bankers’ banquet in 
Chicago—attended by gentlemen supposed 
to be of the highest and best type of citizen- 
ship—there were offered on the menu, as 
one item, Jumbo Snowbirds. These, of 
course, were nothing but quail, which 
knowingly were served illegally at that 
date—as witness the name under which 
they were offered; but out of a hundred of 
those gentlemen, each of whom ate his 
quail, I did not hear one word of protest, or 
even of comment. This industrial waste 
was accepted by all those bankers as a 
matter of course. 

At a banquet a year ago in one of the 
greatest hotels in Chicago six hundred 
quail were served, it was alleged, illegally; 
at that banquet six hundred of the best 
business men of Chicago sat down. At 
another banquet in that same hotel—an- 
other gathering of good business men— 
there were five hundred alleged illegal quail 
served. And yet we ask why our game is 
disappearing! It is because we are not 
business men. 

Further this deponent saith not. Our 
own great-game fields lie reaped, but not 
resown. That is waste! That is not being 
forehanded. 
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Both Had an Equal Chance 








—Power of Will Made the Difference 


Why is it that two men with equal opportuni- 
ties, with equal mental equipments, sometimes end 
up so differently? 

One fights his way to influence, money and power, 
overcoming seemingly insurmountable obstacles, 
while the other tries one thing after another, gradu- 
ally losing his grip—never succeeding at anything. 

It isn’t luck—there’s no such thing in the long 
run—it’s a difference of will-power, that’s all. 

No man has ever achieved success until he has learned 
to use his will—upon that does success hinge. When the 
will fails, the battle is lost. The will is the] weapon of 
achievement.\"Show me a big, successful man and I'll show 
you a strong-willed man, every time, whether a business 
man, a statesman, lawyer, doctor or fighter. 
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Anyone Can Have a Strong Will 


of Creative Writing. Co., are owners, and 
How to guard against It has long been known that the Will can be trained into literally thousands of 
errors in Thought. wonderful power—by intelligent exercise and use. other successful men 


The trouble with almost everyone is that they do not use 
their wills. They carry out other people's wills, or drift along 
with circumstance. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles 
would become powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly 
what happens, in most people, to the faculty we call ** Will- 
Power." Because we never use the Will, we finally become 
unable to use it. 


“Power of Will” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist whose name 
ranks with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson, and 
Royce—is the first thorough course in will training ever con- 
ceived. It is based on a most profound analysis of the will 
in human beings. Yet every step in the 28 fascinating lessons 
is written so simply that anyone can understand them and 
apply the principles, methods, and rules set down, with notice- 
able results almost from the very start. 


A Veritable Godsend 


The users of ‘‘ Power of Will’’ speak of it asa Bible. It has 
pulled men out of the gutter and put them on the road to self- 
respect and success—it has enabled men to overcome drink 
and other vices, almost overnight—it has helped overcome sick- 
ness and nervousness—making thousands of sick people well 
—it has transformed unhappy, envious, discontented people 
into dominating personalities suffused with the joy of living— 
it has enabled people who had sunk deep into the grooves of a 
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mind all unwelcome 
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How to follow any line 
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How to develop Rea- 
soning Power. 
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in Creative Thinking. 
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ind Power. 
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How to concentrate the 
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work. 
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of Nerve Action. 
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How tothrow off Worry. 

How to overcome the 
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ous system. 
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Nerves. 
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ing Harmful Habits. 
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their praise of this great 
work. 














































“From what I have 
already seen I believe I 
can get $300 to $30,000 
worth of good out of it.”’ 
—cC. D. Van Vechten, 
General Agent, No. 
West. Life Ins. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


‘“‘My first week’s 
benefit in dollars is $900 
—cost $3; profit$897'’— 

. W. Heistand, 916 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


““Send 15 copies to 
our New York office.’’— 
W. M. Taylor, Efficien- 
cy Expert, the Over- 
land Auto Co., Toledo. 


“‘He who reads it and 
puts forth effort will 
soon find himself out of 
the common herd.’’—F. 
A. Good, President of 
Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assn., Cowles, Neb. 


“Here is $3 for you. 
‘ Powerof Will’ received. 
It is the book I’ve 
wished for, for years."’ 
—J. L. Seawall, Clerk 
of Supreme Court, 
State of North Car- 
olina, Raleigh, 
Nec; 


rut to pull themselves out and become masters instead of the 
blind tools of circumstance—it has reawakened ambition in men 
and women whohad been turned from their life purpose and given 
them thecourageand confidenceto build anew—it has converted 
failures in business into spectacular successes 
—it has enabled successful men to undertake even 
bigger projects byshowing them howto use the pow- 
erthey already possess witheven more telling force. 


Young andold alike, menand women in all walks 
of life, testify tothe almost magicalchanges in their 
7) lives once they undertake Dr. Haddock’s simple 
=} formula forstrengthening the will—once they know 
how to use this God-given faculty recognized the 
world over as the greatest weapon of achievement. 


Send No Money 


Power of Will contains 400 pages, half leather, 
gold-top leaves, and includes more material than 
many correspondence courses selling at $25, yet the 
price is only $3.00. Let us send you the book. 
Look it over. Glance through some of the chap- 
ters. Judge for yourself whether you can afford 
not to own it. Send no money now. Simply 
send the attached coupon, enclosing your 
business card or giving a reference. You can 
keep it five days. If at the end of five days 
youdo not want it, mail itback. Tearout 
the coupon now, before you turn the 
page and forget. This announcement 
may not appear in this publication again, 


400 pp. 
ni Sens Pelton Pub. Co. 
110 Haddock Bldg., Meriden, Conn. 


We have hun- 
dreds of such 
testimonials 
on file. 


Pelton 
Publishing Co. 


110 Haddock Bldg. 
Meriden, Conn. 











Gentlemen:— Please 
send me a copy of ‘‘Power 
of Will’ on approval. I 

agree to remit $3, or remail 
the book in 5 days. 
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And my boy learned 
how to influence men 














A parrot can talk, a trained horse can spell words 
and do sums; but—neither can influence men. 


The parrot and the horse are paid accordingly. Food 
and shelter are their lot. 


According to his power to influence MEN, your son will 
be paid when he is a man. Is he being trained so that 
some day he will have that power? 

Upon request we will send you without charge a hand- 

somely illustrated, thirty-two page booklet that tells 

how a lot of boys have been trained to influence men. 


Vocational Section, Box 103 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Let the children 


have this nutriment 







Raisin Bread : 
That’s Both Good and Good for You 


We have arranged with bakers in scores of cities and 
towns to bake a new raisin bread for you. Ask your baker 
or grocer for it. It is called California Raisin Bread. 








for raisins are concentrated nutriment. They are delicious, i 
digestible, slightly laxative. When a food is so healthful ' 
don’t let your folks go without it—don’t f= 






= CALIFORNIA: 





It is made from a special recipe that results in the finest 
raisin bread ever baked. 


And it’s filled with big, plump, tender Sun-Maid Raisins 
with the seeds extracted—raisins made from luscious Cali- 
fornia grapes. The delicate, appetizing flavor permeates 
the loaf. There is no better food for children or grown-ups, 


serve it merely occasionally. 


The cost—size of loaf and nutriment 
considered— makes this one of the 
cheapest foods today. Let them try it. 
They will want a food that’s so good and 
good for them served at every meal. 


ASL 

‘BREAD 
MADE WITH 

) SUN:MAID = 

oe RAISING | 

Look for a label bearing the 

words, “California Raisin 


Bread, made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins,” 













California Raisin Bread 


wie SUN-MAID RAISINS 


IS SOLD BY YOUR BAKER OR GROCER 
You will like this raisin bread because it is made with this kind of raisins — ay 


The Ideal Fruit-Food Is Raisins Buy the SUN-MAID Brand 


Superior Package Raisins 
Raisins as producers of energy excel most of the foods we serve on our tables Ord i f Sun-M i Raisinel dabei 
daily. Eggs per pound impart less than one-half as many units of energy as ¥ . ae Fk, Re apes ’This’ brand eles 
do raisins. One pound of mutton leg develops 905 heat units — raisins, 1635. f at Bes 2 > C iio, rs pee Pity) ewe ee i 
One pound of lean beef produces but 580; one pound of milk 325. Evena delic hakt he ars Sue L Bee” neha 
pound of sirloin steak falls short of raisins by 105 units. pl gd th lt Shadi 


: : They are sun-cured in the open vineyards. 
Send your dealer’s name and address and we'll send you free our famous They come to you in clean cartons—tender, plump 
recipe book. It shows many ways to make delicious foods with raisins. Raisins 


t NS L and pure. 
will cut down your living cost, so send for this book now. Three varieties: Seeded (seeds extracted); Seedless (made 
from seedless grapes); Cluster (on stems, not seede 

Try these raisins. See how good they are. You will 
always want this brand. All good dealers have it, or can 
get it from their jobbers. : 


Raisins are Nature’s Candy — Good for Little Folks 













California Associated Raisin Co. 1015 Madison Street, Fresno, California 
Membership, 6000 Growers 
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“Annie Laurie” 
$700 
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NOW THE JOY of a Bradley Knit 

Coat. Know that pleasure of a delight- 
fully warm, perfectly fitting knit coat, so 
comfortable that your every movement is 
unhampered. Experience the exhilarating pleas- 
ures of out-doors in a dashingly attractive knit 
coat, rich in colors, soft in texture, correct in 
design, and above all supreme inservice. This is 
knowing a Bradley! 


“Navajo Chief” 


Nearly two millions are enjoying Bradley 


knit coats, from farmer to philanthropist, 
mechanic to magnate, urchin to heiress. There is a 
Bradley for every member of your family. 

A dealer in practically every town is showing Bradley 
Knitwear at all popular prices—if not in your vicinity, 
write for the charming Bradley Style Book in colors 


printed by the new photo offset process. 


BRADLEY KNITTING CO., Delavan, Wis. 
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* Success 


From the days of the wooden frigate 
to the moder super-dreadnought this 
one word 


: iams 
“ has successfully held its place as the 
keyword in the shaver’s code. 

The Holder-Top Stick —‘‘ You hold ] 
the Holder and the Holder holds the V 


Stick’”’—is proving a signal success 


: 


throughout the ranks of men who shave. i 
Four other forms of the same good quality: Williams’ Shaving Stick h ae 
in hinged-top, nickeled box, Williams’ Shaving Powder, Williams’ j b J 


Shaving Cream and Williams’ Liquid Shaving Soap. 


A sample of any kind sent for 4 cents in stamps 


Address The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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The Lamp of Today 


Fie the country over, the 
buying power of the dollar 
spent for electric light has been 
multiplied three-fold through the 
economy and high efficiency of 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS. 


Using the same amount of current 
as ordinary old-style carbon lamps, 
EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


will give you three times their light. 


General Offices 
Harrison, N. J. 


To secure the fullest economy you 
should have them in every socket. 


EDISON 
MAZDA LAMPS 


Made in U. S. A. and backed by MAZDA Service 


There is an EDISON MAZDA 


for every purpose—in home, office, 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


store and factory—from the tiniest 
glow, up to the powerful illumi- 
nation of the gas-filled lamps of 
almost 2000 candlepower. 


Your lighting company or nearest 
Edison Agent will gladly help you 
choose the sizes which will prove 
most satisfactory. 


Write or telephone to them. 


Agencies 
Everywhere 
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Varsity Six Hundred : 

The Newest Overcoat z 

Here’s the style hit of the season with young men F 

who want all the right fashion without the extreme. [| 

= = 
= They are body-tracing coats in several variations; single or double- Look in the window for this picture. Our label is sewed in E 
= breasted; fly-front or button-through,; medium length, velvet collars. the coat; it’s a small thing to look for—a big thing to find. 
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LONG about the date when these lines 
see print—that is, if I have luck in 
my traveling plans and the Editor of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post does 

his full duty to his readers—along about that 
date, which should befall in the fag-end of the 
fall, I shall be Out Yonder for the second time 
this current year. Last spring I was Out 
Yonder, and even as I pen these words I am 
figuring on going again. I have the habit. I 
believe in seeing America first, last, and most 
of the rest of the time. 

Some fine evening I shall come cantering 
into camp on horseback, with a magnificent 
buck swung on the pommel of my trusty 
saddle. The sun will be sinking to rest beyond 
a butte not more than a quarter of a mile 
distant. When you get that far out West the 
sunsets take-place much closer than in the 
East. The smoke of the camp fire will be 
ascendinginalongspindleshape. The peaked 
tent roofs will stand out against the sky line 
like so many proof-readers’ carets directing 
the attention of the great punctuator, Nature, 
to the omission of such things as trees. 

The heaven, as blue and as pureasunflawed 
turquoise, will be repeating its familiar 
Arizona trick of bending ever nearer and 
nearer, cupping in, folding in, as though to 
encompass us within the protecting hollow of 
an everlasting hand; and just overhead the 
little stars will be flecking out, like golden 
spangles sewed on a silken bed canopy. About 
the edges of the mesa the last of the diffident 
little desert flowers will be tucking their tim- 
orous heads to hide from the frost that comes 
with the nighttime. And all will be peace and 
fried middling meat for supper. 

So, then, I come cantering up. I always 
canter when I ride a horse. The horse may 
be walking or trotting or loping, or even 
galloping—occasionally my horse persists in 
galloping, no matter what I may say or do to 
the contrary—but I invariably canter. It is 
a trifle wearing on the horse sometimes when 
he is, say, ambling to have me cantering to 
and fro along his chassis from his mudguards 
clear back to hisrumble; butI prefer it above 
all other gaits. I am a natural-born decanter. 

I canter up, therefore, with the spoils of the 
chase made fast to my pommel. With a 
graceful movement of the body I fling myself 
from the saddle, and Shorty and Red and a 
couple of the other boys catch me and ease me 
down to the earth, and introduce me to my 
own legs again. 

“You got a fine buck to-day,’ 
the boys says admiringly. 
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One of the Daily Parties Down Bright Angel Trail 
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“Very well, then,” I state; “such being the 
ease I shall not go buck shooting to-morrow. 
Instead, I shall trail the simple tourist. He 
has had his warning; so let him beware. I 
shall follow him wheresoever his tender and 
straying feet may take him, and I shall note 
down his quaint peculiarities and maybe write 
another piece about him. And if perchance 
I fail to find him I shall take a few notes 
touching on myself.” 

For when I go forth with intent to waylay 
the simple tourist I am preying on my own 
kind. It takes more than two or three trips 
West to cure one who is Eastern-reared of the 
habit of being a tourist, and to make a regular 
human being of him. Merely because he has 
learned the difference between spinach and 
mesquite does not qualify him to pass judg- 
ment on the rest of his breed. Myself, I still 
suffer from a tenderness of the feet. 

This has been a great year—this year of 
1915—for Eastern America and Western 
America too; the best year, in some regards, 
these two great major divisions of our common 
country ever had. Because of the war that 
has been proceeding on the other hemisphere, 
those who ordinarily would have gone off to 
Europe, Asia and Africa have had to stick 
round. There was nothing else for them to 
do; so they did it. The excessively wealthy 
classes have traveled about over their own 
land and viewed the peasantry through their 
lorgnettes. The moderately well-to-do, who 
other years would have been saving up to give 
their money to the custodians of art galleries 
in foreign parts, have followed suit, doing the 
same thing, without the lorgnette effect. The 
celebration of Old Home Continent has been 
a success in every particular. To date the 
management has yet to hear a single com- 
plaint. 

You know the system of living formerly 
pursued by uncomfortably rich persons resi- 
dent on and closely adjacent to the Atlantic 
seaboard: At the beginning, as a necessary 
requisite, they acquired their money, either by 
slow and painful processes or by sudden and 
suspicious processes. Then they started in to 
build themselves a few stopover places for 
transient and temporary use when moving 
back and forth. 

First, in order to be eligible for social affili- 
ation with the truly élite, they put up a lodge 
in the Adirondack wilderness; and when they 
got it done it was more than a lodge—it was a 
supreme, exalted grand lodge, with twenty or 
thirty rooms in it, and a private forest and 
an exclusive mountain and a highly restricted 


“Yes, I did,” I reply as I reach up and unloose the thongs that fasten the trophy of 
my prowess and lift the game down, and show them the shot hole through its brain. “That 
is undoubtedly one of the finest buck sparrows I ever killed. There was a doe sparrow 
too—mate to this one; but I spared her. Besides, she up and flew away.” 

“Do you aim to be going buck shooting again to-morrow?” I picture Shorty as 
asking. 

“Well,” Irespond, “that depends. Did anybody bring the mail up to-day? And was 
there an article by me in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post touching on the subject of 
tourists?” 

“Yes,” Shorty says, answering both questions at once. “Me and Red just matched 
to see which one of us would read that there article of yours first. And I lost—so I 
have to read it to-night. Red, he don’t have to read it till to-morrow. Some people 
have all the luck!” 


lake in connection, and garages and stables and kennels and bluestone walks scattered 
round regardless—altogether a charming little nook in which to spend ten days or two 
weeks every alternate August. 

Then there was a stone cottage at Newport or at Bar Harbor, which was called a 
cottage because it was about the size and general aspect of a county courthouse anywhere 
else; that, also, was highly essential. After which came a camp on Island Number 999 
of the Thousand Islands; for the higher up you go in that neighborhood the more expensive 
the island, and they owned next-to-the-last island—would have owned that one, too, 
only a syndicate composed of Carnegie, Rockefeller, the National City Bank and the 
Rothschild Estate clubbed in and beat them to it. 

In due season a hunting preserve in North Carolina, and a chalet in Quebec, and a 
villa in Florida, and a model farm up Westchester way, and a polo conservatory over on 
Long Island, and a private yacht landing at New London followed. They just naturally 
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As a Scenic Production the West Has Been Going on for Some Time Now 


had to provide these supplementary details or the family 
did not belong and could not hope to qualify. 

Anyway, of recent years this has been the popular con- 
ception. And in a case such as this, where one does not 
know the actual facts at first-hand through personal asso- 
ciation with the outfit, but is only giving hearsay evidence 
picked up in the Sunday papers and from gossip heard 
round the drug store, I have found it best and safest to 
steer by the popular conception. 

However, these scattered possessions were merely inci- 
dental. The principal establishment was the town house; 
and that, as the French would say, was certainly beaucoup 
maison. It was located on upper Fifth Avenue and was 
built out of lapis lazuli and moss agate and other semi- 
precious stones, and contained every kind of room there is 
except a room that a person could sit down in for a spell 
and be comfortable. The reception hall was almost as 
cozy and homelike as the main waiting room at the Grand 
Central, needing only a person in uniform coming out on 
the mezzanine gallery with a megaphone to announce the 
Stamford local will be leaving pretty soon on Track Num- 
ber Seven, to complete the illusion; and the music room 
would put you in mind of the new wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, except, of course, that it was handsomer 
and rather more commodious. 

And so, having seen this architectural triumph put 
through to completion and stocked with treasures rav- 
ished, by consent of the ravishees, from the palaces of the 
Old World, they would carefully lock it up and go entirely 
away from it, because in New York it is only the middle 
classes who make a habit of residing in their own homes. 
By wintering at Palm Beach and springing at Pineville, 
and flitting about hither and yon meantime, they managed 
to make the time pass until summer had arrived. 

Then they would drift in from elsewhere; and, observ- 
ing that no more than eighty or ninety thousand strangers 
were congested at Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, 
and that it only took ten or fifteen minutes to worm a path 
for the car across Fifth Avenue at Forty-second Street, 
they would turn, one to another, and say: 

“Well, positively there isn’t a soul left in town—not a 
living soul! We simply can’t stay here in this deserted 
wilderness. Let’s see now—where shall it be?’’ 


American Caravans Criss-Crossing Europe 


N° SOONER said than done. Sometimes they went to 
Newport or Bar Harbor for a few minutes, but gen- 
erally they went abroad. Europe was the one dependable 
stand-by for these persons. They would see to it that the 
windows and doors of the town domicile were properly 
boarded up with the latest designs in fancy planking, and 
engage an expensive caretaker at afancy salary to live in 
it until they got back; and then they would charter one 
end of the Mauretania or the Vaterland and depart thence. 

After that, if you wanted to find them you had to look 
for them in London or Paris, or down in Switzerland or up 
in Norway, or somewhere over there. I myself have seen 
them in their travels; you yourself must have seen them 
if you have visited Europe during the season. There would 
be Mother and the Girls, and the Only Son and the Young- 
est Child, cruising along, accompanied by a governess, a 
nurse and a couple of maids; a valet, a courier, a chauffeur 
and a car; and about twice as many trunks as the Queen 
of Sheba brought with her the time she came to call on 
King Solomon and put his imperial Israelitish eye out. 
Under her arm Mother would be carrying something that 
had a close call from being a dog. I do not know this 


species by its proper title; but if you can imagine a cock- 
roach which has become extensively addicted to the use of 
hair oil, you get the general idea. 

In the evening, when Mother dressed for dinner, she left 
off Fifi and put on all her diamonds; and then, as she swept 
into the dining room, she made you think of the January 
thaw in-the Hudson River, when the ice comes by in 
chunks. Frequently Daughter—that was the older of the 
Girls—was being tagged about by a young scion of an old 
English family answering to the name of Lancelot, but called 
Lance for short—which he was. If he had not been short 
he would not have been there. In every properly organized 
family of the British aristocracy there is one named Lance- 
lot; without him the set is not regarded as complete. 

And nearly always the Only Son would be deporting him- 
self in such a way as to keep the coryphées happy and the 
police authorities nervous. You wondered why he traveled 
four or five thousand miles to make a star-spangled ass of 
himself, when his own native land provided such superior 
facilities in that direction; but there he was, cutting up 
like a trick mule, and there were all the rest of the troupe 
jointly engaged with him in giving to the Europeans the 
conception of wealthy traveling Americans that Europeans 
have ever entertained. 

Father alone was occasionally missing from the group, 
he having stayed behind to work on the bank roll. But if 
he was present you might make reasonably sure he wore 
the chest well pushed out in front, and from time to time 
was seized with an uncontrollable desire to speak well of 
himself in public places, in a loud, resonant tone of voice. 
In Ballyhoo’s Who in America he was the author of his own 
page; it was, in fact, autobiographical in character. He was 
compiling it as he went along. It was fair to assume that 
the only time Father and the rest of the family would 
betray any pronounced diffidence regarding the value and 
extent of their personal possessions was when, on the way 
back, they sat them down to compile their little schedules 
for the revenue collector. 

You may recall that, until this war came along and shut 
off the traffic, these severe attacks of customhouse mod- 
esty were constantly occurring; and in nearly every notice- 
able instance the victim was a person who had “nothing 
but ” Tt would seem that those who had acquired 
wealth by wholesale through the operations of our tariff 
laws nursed an incurable ambition to beat their own game 
in a small jobbing way. 

Partly because ’tis ever the rich who lead the way in the 
luxuries of life, and partly because there abides in the 
average human bosom a belief that there is never anything 
interesting to be seen close to home—that to observe the 
things which are really worth while one must travel long 
distances and spend large sums—the remainder of the 
people of this country, generally speaking, looked east- 
ward across the salted seas whenever an extensive excur- 
sion was in contemplation. Young lady graduates of fin- 
ishing schools, who could not remember offhand whether 
it was Eliza or George Washington who crossed on the ice 
at Trenton, and who rather thought the Fall of the Alamo 
was caused by an earthquake, but would not be absolutely 
sure—it might have been one of those tidal waves—were 
sent off to Europe in order that their education might be 
properly rounded out. 

School-teachers saved up for years in order to do Eng- 
land and the Continent in thirty days, and for months and 
months and months after they got back did nothing except 
talk of what they had seen, and rest their poor feet. And 
show me the clergyman—just show me one!—who did not 
live in the hope that his congregation was going to send him 





to Egypt and the Holy Land on the occasion of his next 
vacation; so that, Columbus-like, he might return, filled 
with discoveries, and tell them surprising facts, which were 
absolutely new and novel aside from their having attained 
slight circulation some time ago through publication in a 
work called the Old Testament. Among a large and 
avowedly intelligent group there was a belief that no sane 
persons voluntarily ventured west of Niagara Falls except 
commercial travelers and fugitives from justice. 

Then this war broke out and, for sight-seeing and pleas- 
ure purposes, Europe at the beginning of 1915 was cut off 
from us. Mexico was having troubles of its own; so was 
the Orient. Alaska was too far north and Terra del Fuego 
was too far south. Dearie me, what was one to do? Here 
was a whole summer to be spent, not to mention a fall fol- 
lowing, and naturally no one of social consequence in New 
York could dream of spending it at home! 


North American Explorations in 1915 


HEN cametheinspiration: Why not devote afewmonths 

to viewing the habits and the modes of living pursued 
by that strange race known as the North Americans? 
Indeed, a most curious breed of beings! Addicted to wear- 
ing garments designed in their own country and made up 
by their own countrymen—only fancy! Actually taking 
an interest in politics, and all that sort of thing! Eating 
domestic foodstuffs prepared after a domestic fashion— 
hardly an imported chef to be found anywhere in the 
interior! Organizing and supporting curious institutions 


known as Chautauquas, where speakers get up on their feet — 


before large audiences and talk—not about bridge scores or 
puppy breeding or polo matches! You’d never guess what 
they do talk about, so we must tell you—they talk about 
government and science and books and great men, and the 
problems of the day! Really? Yes, really and truly they 
do! It is hard to believe; but they do. 

And out in California—you know about California? It 
is the state that produces those ripping fine tennis players— 
out there they have two expositions going on at the same 
time; and very creditable affairs they are, too, I am told, 
as expositions go. Expositions are sure to be a bore; still, 
we might drop in on them for a lark. Some of them even 
own automobiles—the natives, I mean. There are said to 
be several millions of them—natives, not automobiles. 

Why, Cyril, you surprise me! These persons will bear 
inspection in their haunts and habitats. From what you 
say they seem worthy of study and criticism. One might 
take notes on them and do a club paper afterward. When 
can we start for there? 

They started early—the ultra-ultras. And, the example 
having been set by the very rich, the not-quite-so-rich 
trailed after; and then, in turn, the not-rich-at-all tagged 
in. The band wagon might be a long way ahead, but they 
were in the procession, and that counted for a good deal, 
believe me! Over the question of whether our lady leaders 
of fashion will wear ankle watches this winter or leave 
their insteps practically unprotected from the cold there 
is more excitement in the back-street boarding houses than 
in the front-street mansions. The palace remains out- 
wardly calm when the scandal breaks, but the twenty- 
dollar-a-month flat is all agog, going right out of one severe 
gog into another. 

So there was presently inaugurated a pilgrimage from 
the Eastern seaboard to the Western, which to date has 
not abated, but, on the contrary, has grown with each 
passing month. And for all concerned it has been a mighty 
good thing. The transcontinental trunk lines never carried 
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so many passengers back and forth within the same space 
of time. The resort hotels of the West have had the most 
prosperous season they have ever had. Millions of dollars 
have been spent at home that otherwise would have gone 
into the bottomless pockets of European shopkeepers. 
From a sentimental standpoint, the value of the intercourse 
has been even greater than its material value has been. 

All joking aside, the East has become better acquainted 
with the West—the West, being more progressive, already 
knew the East pretty well; and a great many thousands 
of persons have got acquainted with their own country, 
with its natural wonders—and with its man-made wonders, 
too, which in their way are just as wonderful. With their 
own eyes they have seen that there is still a part of North 
America which has no trespass signs on it; which is not 
even fenced in. They have taken occasion to observe that 
between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Slope is a 
fairly considerable acreage. 

They are as one now with that Tammany leader, a born- 
and-reared product of the East Side of the city of New York, 
who, being on his way toa Democratic National Convention 
at Denver, gazed from the window of his parlor car as the 
train was scooting through a most fertile and most popu- 
lous corner of Iowa, and remarked, in tones of profound 
surprise, to his traveling companion: ‘‘No matter where 
you go, there’s always human life!” 

They feel themselves to be Balboas and Ponce de Leéns. 
They have discovered the other side of North America and 
the new Chinese Passage. Little Jack Horner has come out 
of his corner and is gratified with the results. 


Scene-Painting With Sunsets for Colors 


O BE sure, the West, geographically considered, is not 

exactly brand-new. As a scenic production the West 
has been going on for some time now. Our tourist brother 
might have seen it last year, or last century, either, if he 
had been round then. 

All this long while it has been waiting for him to come 
along and give it his approval—the Painted Desert, where 
the Almighty took the tail of a rainbow for a paintbrush 
and dipped it in the sunset and limned an illimitable can- 
vas in colors which never yet glowed on the palette of 
any human artist; that other and greater desert, where, 
since time began, the cracked and naked pelt of the earth 
had been pegged out, drying in the suns of all eternity; and, 
adventurous man, invading a blistered desolation that 
might have daunted the soul of a salamander, has, with a 
spade in his hand and a vision before his eyes, wrought it 
into the fairest and the greenest and the richest of garden 
spots on this hemisphere; the mountains—not one mighty 
range, but a dozen, and each of them seeming mightier 
than the last; the big trees; Yellowstone Park and Glacier 
National Park, filled with the unfinished jobs of creation; 
Yosemite and Lake Tahoe; Monterey Bay and the Golden 
Gate; the Indian country of the Northwest, where Sitting 





There is Still a Part of North America That Has 
No Trespass Signs on It 





Many People Feel Themselves to be Balboas, 
Have Discovered the Other Side of North America 


They 


Bull refused to be seated and the restless Spotted Tail so 
frequently changed his spots; the Indian country of the 
Southwest, where the cliff dwellers founded a civilization 
as old as Egypt’s, and where to-day the Navajo tends his 
flocks—or would do so if he were not so busy selling blan- 
kets; the Lava Beds and the Staked Plains; the Black 
Hills and the Bad Lands; and—greater than any of these 
and greatest of all the cataclysmic convulsions of Nature— 
the Grand Cafion, which no one ever yet has properly 
described, though nearly everyone has had a try at it. 

I violate no confidence in stating that these things have 
been continuing without interruption for a considerable 
period; but a good many of us are just finding out about 
them. 

The human side of the West has proved scarcely less 
astounding than the scenic aspect. To those who have for 
years been accustomed to European travel and European 
habits it is a constant revelation. Think of being in a land 
where a stranger has to pay no more for what he buys than 
a resident pays—not a blessed cent more! 

Why, Clarence, it is incredible! When you cross the 
boundaries from one state to another state you do not have 
to bribe the train hands to take your trunks off the train 
and pile them in a customhouse, and then bribe a lot of 
frowsy, whiskered bandits in crummy uniforms to pass your 
baggage, and then bribe a couple of porters to reload your 
baggage back upon the train; and then, in order to be on 
the safe side and to avoid complications, bribe everyone 
else in sight. Nothing of the sort occurs! It is very dis- 
appointing. The train crosses the state line without any 
excitement whatsoever. Unless there happens to be a 
station there it does not stop at all. 

About once in so often, as you tour about, you come to 
a mountain or a lake or a desert, or a geyser or a glacier 
or a chasm, or something—and there it is, just as the 
good Lord made it. No bad restaurants are scattered 
about; no booths for the sale of souvenirs and postcards; 
no clamoring mendicants; noimportuning guides; novocif- 
erous cab drivers; no greedy custodians; no insatiable 
caretakers waiting to be tipped. There is nothing of this 
sort; absolutely nothing except majesty and solitude, and 
a great soothing peacefulness of the soul and restfulness of 
the spirit. You do not have to carry a ton or so of hand 
baggage with you. You check your baggage at your start- 
ing point and stick the checks in your pocket, and then 
forget all about the transaction until you reach your desti- 
nation. , 

When you buy reservations aboard a train you know 
the said reservations will be there waiting for you when 
you climb aboard. You do not need to corrupt some func- 
tionary in order to insure having sufficient space in which 
to sit down during your journey. It is astonishing— 
indeed, it borders on the revolutionary— but, with Amer- 
ican railroads, when you pay for a thing you get it, and no 
one has more money or more influence who can take it 
away from you. If you go into a shop, and come forth 
again without making a purchase, no one feels insulted 


and no one feels called upon to insult you. If you make a 
small purchase the proprietor and all his hired help do not 
tear your clothes off your back in an effort to induce you 
to buy out the entire stock. 

At the hotels a visitor is charged according to what he 
orders and what he gets, not according to what he will 
stand for in the line of extortion and robbery. Some of 
the hotels have exceedingly steep tariffs it is true, and 
especially is this true with regard to sundry caravansaries 
in coast towns; but the transients, by inquiry, may learn in 
advance what they must pay; and if the prices seem too 
steep they are at perfect liberty to go elsewhere, without 
embarrassment to themselves or grief to the manager. The 
proprietor will not lure them under false pretenses to stay 
on and then pluck them at his leisure. He would not 
dream of trying such a thing—you see, the poor ignorant 
wretch has not enjoyed the advantage of a Continental 
experience at hotel running. 

When you break a bill at a cigar stand, say, you get back 
the proper amount of change—and none of the change is 
counterfeit either. If you, who mayhap have never trav- 
eled extensively except in foreign parts, find this statement 
hard to believe you need not take my word for it—just go 
and see for yourself. Among these strange white tribesmen, 
who inhabit the interior and the outlying Western prov- 
inces of North America, the serving classes uniformly will 
accept tips for services rendered; but they are not addicted 
to thinking of the tip and nothing else. 


Nothing Like Paris or London or Rome 


NCE in a while you actually happen upon one—a 
chambermaid or a porter or a bell boy—who performs 
some small kindly service for you without demanding, or 
even expecting, to be paid for it. It is done because the 
doer is a human being and regards you as a human being 
also, and not as a perambulating grab bag. 

And finally, no smirking degenerate undertakes to sell 
you nasty photographs or escort you to nasty places, as in 
Paris; no beggars spring out of the ground or materialize 
out of the air, as in London; no military man crowds you 
off the sidewalk, as in Berlin of yore; no pickpocket trails 
you about, awaiting his chance to pilfer your purse and 
filch your watch, as in Rome; no baggageman rifles your 
baggage, as in Switzerland; no guide steers you into shops 
with a view to collecting private commissions on your pur- 
chases, as everywhere on the Continent. 

Why, you may go for days and days without being 
pestered or mulcted, or cheated or mistreated, or called 
hard names in foreign languages. In their quaint, crude 
unsophistication these people expect payment only for 
what they deliver, and no more than a fair payment for 
that. It certainly is not in the least like Europe. 

When I was out at the cafion last spring all the types 
I had seen the year before were on hand, and some new 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Labrador, in the course of his return to the little 

hospital at Ginger Tickle, it was dusk. His dogs 
were famished; he was himself worn lean with near five 
hundred miles of winter travel, which measured his north- 
ern round, and his komatik—sled—was occupied by an 
old dame of Run-by-Guess Harbor and a young man of 
Anxious Bight. The destitute old dame of Run-by-Guess 
Harbor was to die of her malady in a cleanly peace; the 
young man of Anxious Bight was to be relieved of those 
remnants of a shoulder and good right arm that an acci- 
dental gunshot wound had left to endanger his life. 

It was not fit weather for any man to be abroad—a 
biting wind, a frost as cold as death, and a black threat of 
snow; but the mission doctor, on this desperate business 
of healing, was in haste, and the patients on the komatik, 
said he, were in need too urgent for any dawdling for rest 
by the way. Schooner Bay ice was to cross; he would put 


\ K ) HEN the mission doctor made Tight Cove, of the 


up for the night—that was all; he must be off at dawn, 


said he in his quick, high way. 

From this news little Billy Brisk’s mother returned to 
the lamp-lit cottage by Jack-in-the-Box. 

“Is I t’ go, mum?” said Billy. 

Billy Brisk’s mother trimmed the lamp. 

““He’ve a ol’ woman, dear,” she replied, “from Run-by- 
Guess.” 

Billy Brisk’s inference was decided. ; 

“Then he’ve room for me,” he declared; ‘‘an’ I’m not 
sorry t’ learn it.” 

“Ah, well, dear, he’ve also a poor young feller from 
Anxious Bight.” 

Billy Brisk nodded. 

“That’s all about that,” said he positively. ‘‘He’ve no 
room for me!”’ 

Obviously there was no room for little Billy Brisk in 
the mission doctor’s komatik. Little Billy Brisk, small as 
he was, and however ingenious an arrangement might 
be devised, and whatever degree of compression might be 
attempted, and no matter what generous measure of 
patience might be exercised by everybody concerned, 
including the dogs—little Billy Brisk, of Tight Cove, 
could not be stowed away with the old dame from Run-by- 
Guess Harbor and the young man of Anxious Bight. 

There were twenty miles of bay ice ahead; the dogs were 
footsore and lean; the komatik was overflowing—it was 


out of the question. Nor could Billy Brisk, going afoot, ’ 


keep pace with the doctor’s hearty strides and the speed of 
the doctor’s team—not though he had the soundest little 
legs on the Labrador, and the longest on the Labrador, of 
his years, and the sturdiest, anywhere, of his growth. 

As a matter of fact, one of Billy Brisk’s legs was as stout 
and willing as any ten-year-old leg ever you saw; but the 
other had gone bad—not so recently, however, that the 
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keen mission doctor was deceived in respect to 
the trouble, or so long ago that he was helpless 
to correct it. 

Late that night, in the lamp-lit cottage by 
Jack-in-the-Box, the doctor looked over the 
bad leg with a severely critical eye; and he 
popped more questions at Billy Brisk, as Billy Brisk main- 
tained, than had ever before been exploded on anybody in 
the same length of time. : 

“Huh!” said he at last. ‘‘I can fix it.’ 

“You can patch un up, sir?”’ cried Skipper Tom. 

This was Thomas Brisk. The father of Billy Brisk had 
been cast away, with the Seventh Son, on the reef by 
Tickle-My-Ribs, in the Year of the Big Shore Catch. This 
old Thomas was his grandfather. 

“No, no, no!”’ the doctor complained. “I tell youI can 
fix it!” 

“*Will he be as good as new, sir?”’ said Billy. 

“Will he?” the doctor replied. ‘‘Aha!”’ he laughed. 
“You leave that to the carpenter.” 

“As good as Jock Luff’s off shank?” 

“T’ll scrape that bad bone in there,” said the doctor, 
rubbing his hands in a flush of professional expectation; 
“and if it isn’t as good as new when the job’s finished 
VH—V1l—why, I’ll blush, my son; IJ’ll blush all red and 
crimson and scarlet.”’ 

Billy Brisk’s mother was uneasy. 

“Will you be usin’ the knife, sir?” 

“The knife? Certainly!” 

“T’m not knowin’,” said the mother, ‘‘what little Billy 
will say t’ that.” 

“What say, son?” the doctor inquired. 

“Will it be you that’s t’ use the knife?” asked Billy. 

“Mm-m!”’ said the doctor. 
“T’m the butcher, sir.”’ 

Billy Brisk laughed. ‘‘That suits me!”’ said he. 

“That’s hearty!’”’ the doctor exclaimed. He was de- 
lighted. The trust was recompense. God knows it was 
welcome! “‘I’ll fix you, Billy boy,” said he, rising. And to 
Skipper Thomas: ‘‘Send the lad over to the hospital as 
soon as you can, Skipper Thomas, When the ice goes out 
we'll be crowded to the roof at Ginger Tickle. It’s the same 
way every spring. Egad! they’ll sweep in like the flakes 
of the first fall of snow! Now’s the time. Make haste! 
We must have this done while I’ve a cot to spare. We’re 
due for a break-up soon, I suppose—any day now; but 
this wind and frost will hold the ice in the bay for a while. 
You can slip the lad across any day. It must be pretty 
fair going out there. You can’t bring him yourself, Skipper 
Thomas. Who can? Somebody here? Timothy Light? 
Old Sam’s brother, isn’t he? Iknowhim. It’sall arranged, 
then. I’ll be looking for the lad in a day or two. You’ve 
plenty of dogs in Tight Cove, haven’t you?’’ 

“Oh, aye, sir,” Skipper Thomas replied; ‘‘we’ve dogs, 
sir—never you mind about that!” 

“Whose dogs?”’ 

“Timothy Light’s dogs. 

The doctor grinned again. 

“That pack!” said he. 


Next Day the Dogs Hung Close. 


He grinned and twinkled. 


October 1/6, 1915 
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FISCHER 


They Were Now Almost Desperately Ravenous 


““A saucy pack o’ dogs!” said Billy’s mother. “It’s 
mostly new this season. I don’t like un! I’m fair afraid 
o’ them, sir. That big Cracker, sir, that Timothy haves 
for bully an’ leader—he’ve fair spoiled Timothy Light’s 
whole team. I’m none too fond o’ that great dog, sir; an’ 
I'll have my say about it.” 

Skipper Thomas laughed—as a man will at a woman’s 
fears. 

“No sheep’s manners t’ that pack,” he drawled. ‘The 
team’s all dawg.”’ 

“What isn’t wolf!” the woman retorted. 

*‘She’ve been afraid o’ that Cracker,” Skipper Thomas 
explained, ‘‘ever since he fetched a brace 0’ wolves out 
o’ the timber. ’Twas as queer a sight, now, as ever you 
seed, sir. They hung round the harbor for a day an’ a 
night: You might think, sir, that Cracker was showin’ off 
his new quarters t’ some friends from the back country. 
They two wolves seemed t’ have knowed Cracker all their 
lives. I ’low that they had knowed 

“He’s half wolf hisself.”’ 

“T ’low he’s all wolf,” Skipper Thomas admitted. This 
was not true. Cracker was not all wolf. ‘‘I never heard 
o’ nobody that knowed where Cracker was born. That dog 
come in from the timber.” 

““& wicked crew—the pack o’ them!”’ 

“We've had a lean winter at Tight Cove, sir,” said 
Skipper Thomas. ‘‘The dogs have gone marvelous hungry 
this past month, sir. They’re just a wee bit savage.” 

“Spare your dog meat if you lack it,” the doctor ad- 
vised. “‘I’ll feed that team at Ginger Tickle.” 

Billy Brisk put in: 

“Timothy Light haves command o’ that pack.’ 

“T’m not so sure that he’ve command,” Billy Brisk’s 
mother protested. ‘‘I’m not so sure that any man could 
command a shockin’ pack like that. In case o’ accident, 
now a 

Skipper Thomas chucked his ample, glowing daughter- 
in-law under the chin. 

“You loves that lad 0’ yourn!”’ he bantered. 

“T does!” 

“You’re thinkin’ he’d make a nice little morsel 0’ dog 
meat?” 

“As for me,” she laughed, “‘I could eat him!”’ 

She caught little Billy Brisk in her arms and kissed him 
all over his eager little face. And then the mission doctor, 
with a laugh and a boyish “‘So long, Billy Brisk! See you 
soon, old soldier!’’ vanished to his lodgings for the night. 

There was but one team of dogs in Tight Cove. It was 
a happy circumstance. No dogs could have existed as a 
separate pack in the neighborhood of Timothy Light’s mob 
of potential outlaws. It was all very well for Timothy 
Light to pleasure his hobby and pride in the unsavory col- 
lection. Timothy Light had command of his own team. It 
was quite another matter for the timid mothers of Tight 
Cove. Timothy Light’s dogs had a bad name. As neigh- 
bors they deserved it, whatever their quality on the trail— 
a thieving, snarling crew. 

To catch Timothy Light in the act of feeding his team 
was enough to establish an antipathy in the beholder—to 
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see the old man beat off the rush of the pack with a biting 
walrus whip while he spread the bucket of frozen fish; to 
watch him, then, leap away from the ferocious onset; and 
to be witness of the ravenous anarchy of the scramble— 
a free fight, dwindling, at last, to melancholy yelps and 
subsiding in the licking of the small wounds of the en- 
counter. Timothy Light was a fancier of dog flesh, asa 
man may be devoted to horseflesh; and the object of his 
selective taste was what he called go-an’-gumption. 

“The nearer the wolf,”’ said he, ‘‘the better the dog.” 

It was to accord with this theory—which is a fallacy as 
a generalization—that he had evolved the team of ten 
that he had. 

“I’m free t’ say,” he admitted, ‘‘that this here Cracker 
0’ mine is none too tame. He’ve the wolf in him—that’s 
so; an’ I ‘low that there may be a wee drop or more 0’ 
devil’s blood mixed with the strain 0’ wolf’s blood that he 
has. As a wolf, with the pack in the timber, he’d be a bad 
wolf; as a dog in harbor he’s a marvelous little rogue 
o’ hell. He’ve a eye as bitter as frost. Did you mark it? 
He leaves it fool all over a person in a laughin’ sort 0’ 
fashion an’ never stop on the spot he really wants t’ look 
at—except jus’ once in a while; an’ then it darts t’ the 


throat an’ away again, an’ Cracker thinks, jus’ as plain as 


speech: ‘Oh, Lord, wouldn’t I like t’ fix my teeth in 
there!’ 

“Still an’ all,” the old man concluded, ‘‘he yields t’ 
command. A tap on the snout goes a long way with 
Cracker. He’ve a deal o’ wolf’s blood—that one has; but 
he’s as big a coward, too, as a wolf, an’ there’s no danger in 
him when he’s overmastered. Still an’ all””—with a shrug— 
“Td not care t’ lose my whip an’ stumble an’ fall on the 
trail in the dusk when he haven’t been fed for a while.” 

Cracker had come to Tight Cove in a dog trade of 
questionable propriety. Cracker had not at once taken to 
the customs and dogs of Tight Cove; he had stood off, 
sullen, alert, still—head low, king-hairs lifted, eyes flaring. 
It was an attitude of distrust, dashed with melancholy, 
rather than of challenge. Curiosity alone maintained it 
through the interval required 
for decision. Cracker was delib- 





erating. 

There was Tight Cove and 
a condition of servitude to 
Timothy Light; there were the 
free, wild, famishing spaces of 
the timber beyond. 

All at once, then, having 
brooded himself to a conclusion, 
Cracker began to wag and laugh 
in a fashion the most ingratiat- 
ing to be imagined; and there- 
upon he fought himself to an 
established leadership of Tim- 
othy Light’s pack, as though to 
dispose, without delay, of that 
necessary little preliminary to 
distinction and subsequently ac- 
cepted the mastery of Timothy 
Light and fawned his way into 
security from the alarmed abuse 
of the harbor folk—and even- 
tually settled himself comfort- 
ably into the routine of Tight 
Cove life. 

There were absences. These 
were invariably foreshadowed, 
at first, by yawning and a 
wretched depth of boredom. 
Cracker was ashamed of his in- 
tentions. He would even at- 
tempt to conceal his increasing 
distaste for the commonplaces 
of an existence in town by a sus- 
piciously subservient obedience 
to all the commands of Timothy 
Light. 

It was apparent that he was 
preparing for an excursion to 
the timber; and after a day 
or two of whimpering restless- 
ness he would vanish. 

It was understood, then, that 
Cracker was off a-visiting of his 
cronies. Sometimes these ab- 
sences would be prolonged; 
Cracker had been gone a 
month—had been caught, once, 
in a distant glance, with a pack 
of timber wolves, from whom he 
had fled to hiding, like a boy 
detected in bad company. 
Cracker had never failed, how- 
ever, to return from his aban- 
doned course, in reasonable 
season, as lean and ragged as a 
prodigal son, and in a chastened 
mood, to the respectability and 


The Boy Brandish 


plenty of civilization, even though it implied an acquies- 
cence in the exigency of hard labor. 

Timothy Light excused the dog. 

“He’ve got t’ have his run abroad,” said he. “I ’low 
that blood is thicker than water.” 

Cracker had a past. Timothy Light knew something of 
Cracker’s past. What was respectable he had been told, 
with a good deal of elaboration—concerning Cracker’s 
feats of endurance on the long trail, for example, accom- 
plished with broken shoes, or no shoes at all, and bloody, 
frosted feet; and relating, with warm, wide-eyed detail 
of a persuasively conscientious description, to Cracker’s 
cheerful resistance of the incredible pangs of hunger on 
a certain celebrated occasion. 

Moreover, Cracker was a bully of parts. Cracker could 
bully a discouraged team into a forlorn endeavor of an 
amazing degree of power and courage. “As clever a dog as 
ever you seed, sir! No shirkin’—ecod !_with Cracker t’ 
keep watch on the dogs an’ snap at the heels an’ haunches 
0’ the loafers.” It was all true: Cracker was a powerful, 
clever, masterful, enduring beast in or out of harness, and 
a merciless driver of the dogs he led and had mastered. 

“Give the devil his due!” Timothy Light insisted. 

What was disreputable in Cracker’s past—in the course 
of the dog trade of questionable propriety referred to— 
Timothy Light. had been left to exercise his wit in finding 
out for himself. Cracker was from the north—from 
Jolly Cove, by the Hen-an’-Chickens. And what Timothy 
Light did not know was this: Cracker had there been con- 
cerned in an affair so doubtful, and of a significance so 
shocking, that, had the news of it got abroad in. Tight 
Cove, the folk would have taken the customary precaution 
as a defensive measure, in behalf of the children. on the 
roads after dark, and as a public warning to all the dogs of 
Tight Cove, of hanging Cracker by the neck until he was 
dead. - 

Long John Wall, of Jolly Cove, on the way to the Post 
at Little Inlet, by dog team, in January weather, had been 
caught by the snow between Grief Head and the Tall Old 


Man; and Long John Wall had perished on the ice—they 
found his komatik and clean bones in the spring of the 
year; but when the gale blew out, Long John Wall’s dogs 
had returned to Jolly Cove in a fawning humor and a 
suspiciously well-fed condition. 

The Jolly Cove youngster, the other party to the dog 
trade, neglected to inform Timothy Light—whose eyes 
had fallen enviously on the smoky, taut, splendid brute— 
that this selfsame Cracker which he coveted had bullied 
and led Long John Wall’s team on that tragic and indubi- 
tably bloody occasion. His philosophy was ample to his 
need. 

“In a dog trade,” thought he with his teeth bare, when 
the bargain was struck, “’tis every man for hisself.”’ 

And so this bloodguilty, ruined young dog had come 
unsuspected to Tight Cove. 


There came a mild spell—the wind went to the south 
and west in the night; a splashing fall of tepid southern 
rain swept the dry white coasts in gusts and a melting 
drizzle; and, following on these untimely showers, a day 
or two of sunshine and soft breezes set the roofs smoking, 
the icicles dissolving, the eaves running little streams of 
water, the cliffs dripping a promise of shy spring flowers, 
and packed the snow and turned the harbor roads to slush, 
and gathered pools and shallow lakes of water on the 
rotting ice of the bay. 

Schooner Bay was impassable; the trail was deep and 
sticky and. treacherous—a broken, rotten, imminently 
vanishing course. And seaward, in the lift of the waves, 
vast fragments of the field were shaking themselves free 
and floating off; and the whole wide body of ice, from 
Rattle Brook, at the bottom of the bay, to the great heads 
of Thimble and the Scotchman’s Breakfast, was striving 
to break away to the open under the urge of the wind. 

Billy Brisk’s adventure to Ginger Tickle must wait for 
frost and still weather; and wait it did—until in a shift of 
the weather there came a day when all that was water was 
frozen stiff overnight and the wind fell away toa doubtful 

calm, and the clifis of Ginger 
Head were a loom in the frosty 








ed His Club and Reviled Them in Shrill Screams 


distance across the bay. 

“Pack that lad, mum,” said 
Skipper Thomas then. “’Tis 
now or never.” 

“T don’t like the look of it,” 
the mother complained. 

“‘T warns you, mum—you're 
too fond o’ that lad.” 

“T’m anxious. The bay’s rot- 
ten. You knows that, sir—a 
man as old as you. Another 
southerly wind would shat- 
ter sa 

“Beod! You'll coddle that 
wee lad t’ death.” 

Billy Brisk’s mother laughed. 

“Not me!”’ said she. 

A cunning idea occurred to 
Skipper Thomas. 

“Or cowardice!’ Skipper 
Thomas grumbled. 

Billy Brisk’s mother started. 
She stared in doubt at old Skip- 
per Thomas. Her face clouded. 
She was grim. 

“1’d do nothin’ so wicked as 
that, sir,” said she. ‘‘I’ll pack 
un up.” 

It chanced that Timothy 
Light was sunk in a melancholy 
regard of his physical health. 
He was discovered hugging a 
red-hot bogie in his bachelor 
cottage of turf and rough-hewn 
timber by the turn to Sunday- 
School Hill. And a woe-begone 
old fellow he was; asight to stir 
pity and laughter—with his bot- 
tles and plasters, his patent- 
medicine pamphlets, his drawn, 
gloomy countenance, and his 
determination to ‘‘draw off” 
the indisposition by way of his 
lower extremities with a plaster 
of renowned power. 

“Nothin’ stronger, Skipper 
Thomas, knowed t’ the science 
o’ medicine an’ the’’—Skipper 
Timothy did not hesitate over 
the obstacle—‘“‘the prac-t’-tie- 
on-ers thereof,” he groaned; 
“an’ she’ve begun t’ pull too. 
Ecod! but she’s drawin’! Mm- 
m-m! There’s power for you! 
An’ if she don’t pull the pain out 
0’ the toes o’ my two feet’’— 
Skipper Timothy’s feet were 
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swathed in plaster; his pain was elsewhere; the course of 
its exit was long—‘‘I’m free t’ say that nothin’ will budge 
my complaint. Mm-m! Ecod! b’y, but she’ve sure begun 
t’? draw!” 

Skipper Timothy bade Skipper Thomas sit himself 
down, an’ brew himself a cup o’ tea, an’ make himself 
t’ home, an’ feel free 0’ the place, the while he should 
entertain and profit himself with observing the operation 
of the plaster of infallible efficacy in the extraction of pain. 

““What’s gone wrong along o’ you?” Skipper Thomas 
inquired. 

“T been singin’ pretty hearty o’ late,’ Skipper Timothy 
moaned—he was of a musical turn and given frequently 
to a vigorous recital of the Psalms and Paraphrases—“ an’ 
I ’low I’ve strained my stummick.”’ 

Possibly Skipper Timothy could not distinguish, with 
any degree of scientific accuracy, between the region of his 
stomach and the region of his lungs—a lay confusion, 
perhaps, in the matter of terms and definite boundaries; 
he had been known to mistake his liver for his heart in 
the indulgence of a habit of pessimistic diagnosis. And 
whether he was right in this instance or not, and whatever 
the strain involved in his vocal effort, which must have 
tried all the muscles concerned, he was now coughing 
himself purple in the face—a symptom that held its mortal 
implication of the approach of what is called the lung 
trouble and the decline. 

The old man was not fit for the trail—no cruise to Ginger 
Tickle for him next day; he was on the stocks and out of 
commission. Ah, well, then, would he trust his dogs? Oh, 
aye; he would trust his team free an’ willin’. An’ might 
Jock Luff drive the team? Oh, aye; young Jock Luff 
might drive the team an he had the spirit for the adventure. 
Let Jock Luff keep un down—keep the brutes down, 
ecod!—and no trouble would come of it. 

“A tap on the snout t’ mend their manners,’’ Skipper 
Timothy advised. ‘‘A child can overcome an’ manage 
a team like that team o’ ten.” 

Jock Luff set out with Billy Brisk for Ginger Tickle 
next day. 


A dawn of obscure and disquieting significance; a hint 
of milder weather in the growing day; a drear, gray sky 
thickening to drab and black, past noon; a puff of south- 
erly wind and a slosh of rain; a brisk gale, lightly 
touched with frost, running westerly, with snow, in a close, 
encompassing cloud of great wet flakes; lost landmarks; 
dusk falling, and a black night imminent, with high 
wind—and Jock Luff’s team of ten went scrambling over 
an unexpected ridge and foundered the komatik. It was 
a halt—no grave damage done; it was nothing to worry a 
man—not then. 

Young Jock Luff laughed; little Billy Brisk chuckled 
from the tumbled depths of his dogskin robes; and the 
dogs, on their haunches now, a panting, restless half- 
circle—the Labrador dogs run in individual traces— 
viewed the spill with shame-faced amusement. Yet Jock 
Luff was confused and lost; snow and dusk were impene- 
trable; the barricades and cliffs of Ginger Head lay some- 
where in the snow beyond—a mere general direction. It 
is nothing, however, to be lost. Daylight and clearing 
weather infallibly disclose the lay of the land. 

A general direction is good enough; a man proceeds 
confidently on the meager advantage. 

It was interesting for the dogs—this rowdy pack from 
Tight Cove. They were presently curious. It was a break 
in the routine of the road. The thing concerned them 
nearly. What the devil was the matter? Something was 
up! Here was no mere pause for rest. The man was 
making no arrangements to move along. And what now? 
Amusement gave place to an alert observation of the 
course of the unusual incident. 

The dogs came a little closer. It was not an attitude of 
menace. They followed Luff’s least movement with jerks 
of concern and starts of surprise; and they reflected— 
inquiring, amazed. Day’s work done? Camp for the 
night? Food? What next, anyhow? It was snowing. 
Damned thick weather, this! Thick’s bags—this palpable 
dusk! No man could see his way in a gale like this. A man 
had his limitations and customs. This man would camp. 
There would be food in reward of the day’s work. Damn 
it! Was there never to be any food? There must be food! 
Now—at last! Oh, sure—why, sure—sure—sure there’d 
be something to eat when the man went into camp! 

Mm-m? No? Was the new man going to starve ’em all 
to death! 

Big Cracker, of this profane, rowdy crew, sidled to the 
sled. This was in small advances—a sly encroachment at 
a time. His object was plain to the pack. It was theft. 
They watched him in a trance of expectant interest. What 
would happen to Cracker? Waitandsee! Follow Cracker? 
Oh, wait and see, first, what happened to Cracker. 

Cracker sniffed at the tumbled robes. The pack lifted 
its noses and sniffed, too, and opened its eyes wide, and 
exchanged opinions, and kept watch, in swift, scared 
glances, on Jock Luff; and came squirming nearer, as 
though with some intention altogether remote from the 
one precisely in mind. 





“This Here Cracker 0’ Mine is None Too Tame”’ 


From this intrusion—appearing to be merely an impu- 
dent investigation—Cracker was driven off with a quick, 
light clip of the butt of the walrus whip on the snout. 
“Keep the brutes down! Keep un down—ecod!—an’ no 
trouble would come of it.’”’ And down went Cracker. He 
leaped away and bristled, and snarled, and crawled, 
whimpering then, to his distance; whereupon the pack 
took warning. Damn the man!—he was too quick with 
the whip; Cracker had intended no mischief, had he? 
Damn the new man! 

After that the big Cracker curled up and sulked himself 
to sleep. 

“T "low we’re close t’ Ginger Head,” said Luff. 

“Ah, no, b’y.”’ 

“I seed the nose o’ the Secotchman’s Breakfast a while 
back.” 

“We're t’ the south o’ that by three mile.” 

“We isn’t.” 

“We is.” 

“Ah, well, anyhow we’ll stop the night where weis. The 
snow blinds a man.” 

“That’s grievous,”’ Billy Brisk complained. ‘I wisht 
we was over the barricades an’ safe ashore. The bay’s all 
rotten. My mother says 7 

“You isn’t timid, is you?” 

“Me? No. My mother says 

“Kh, you is a bit timid, Billy.” 

“Who? Me? Iis not. But my mother says the wind 
would just ——” 

“Just a wee bit timid!” 

“Ah, well, Jock, I isn’t never been out overnight afore. 
An’ my mother says if the wind blows a gale from the west, 
south or sou’ west Ad 

“Never you mind about that, Skipper Bill. We’ve some- 
thing better t’ think about than the way the wind blows. 
The wind’s full o’ notions. I’ve no patience t’ keep my 
humor waitin’ on what she does. Now you listen t’ me: 
I got bread, an’ I got ’lasses, an’ I got tea, an’ I got a kettle. 
I got birch all split t’ hand, t’ save the weight of an ax on 
the komatik; an’ I got birch rind, an’ I got matches. 
*T will be a scoff’’—feast—“‘Skipper Bill. Mm-m! Ecod! 
My belly’s in a clamor o’ greed. The only thing I isn’t got 
is dog meat. Save for that, Skipper Billy, we’re complete.” 

Billy Brisk renewed his complaint. 

“T wisht,’” said he, “the wind would switch t’ sea. 
Once on a time my grand ee 

“Never you mind about that.” 

“Once on a time my grandfather was cotched by the 
snow in a gale o’ wind off He 

“Ah, you watch how clever I is at makin’ a fire on the 
ice! Never you mind about the will o’ the wind. ’Tis a 
foolish habit t’ fall into.” 

Jock Luff made the fire. The dogs squatted in the offing. 
Every eye was on the operation. It was interesting, of 
course. Nothing escaped notice. Attention was keen and 
inclusive. It would flare high—a thrill run through the 
wide-mouthed, staring circle—and expire in disappoint- 
ment. Interesting, to be sure; yet going into camp on the 
ice was nothing out of the way. The man would spend the 
night where he was—that was all. It portended no ex- 
traordinary departure from the customs—no opportunity. 
And the man was alert and capable. No; nothing stimu- 
lating in the situation—nothing to be taken advantage of. 

Jock Luff was laughing; Billy Brisk chattered all the 
while. Neither was in difficulty. Nor was either afraid of 
anything. It was not an emergency. There was no release 
of authority. And when the circumstances of the affair, at 
last, had turned out to be usual in every respect, interest 
lapsed, as a matter of course; and the pack, having pres- 
ently exhausted the distraction of backbiting, turned in to 
sleep, helped to this good conduct by a crack of the whip. 
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“Not another word out 0’ you!’ Luff scolded. ‘You'll 
be fed full the morrow.” 

Almost at once it fell very dark. The frost increased; 
the snow turned to dry powder and the wind jumped to 
half a gale, veering to the sou’west. Billy Brisk, with the 


bread and tea and molasses stowed away where bread and — 


tea and molasses best serve such little lads as he, was 
propped against the komatik, wrapped up in his dogskin 
robes as snug as you like. The fire was roaring, and the 
circle of the night was safe and light and all revealed, in its 
flickering blaze and radiant, warm red glow; and Jock 
Luff fed the fire hot; and Jock Luff gave Billy Brisk 
riddles to rede; and Jock Luff piped Billy Brisk a song or 
two—such a familiar song of the coast as this: 


"Way down on Pigeon Pond Island, 
When daddy comes home from swilin’ 
Maggoty fish hung up in the air, 

Fried in maggoty butter ; 
Cakes an’ tea for breakfast, 
Pork aw duff for dinner, 
Cakes an’ tea for supper— 
’Way down on Pigeon Pond Island, 
When daddy comes home from swilin’. 


So that whatever was bitter and inimical in the wind and - 


dark and driving mist of snow was chased out of mind by 
the warm fire and companionable behavior. 

It was comfortable on the ice: it was a picnic—a bright 
adventure; and Billy Brisk was as cozy and dry and 
content as : 

“T likes it, Jock,” said he. ‘‘I jus’ fair loves it here!” 

“You does, b’y? I’m proud 0’ you!” 

““*Way out here on the ice. Mm-m! Yes, sirree! I’m 
havin’ a wonderful happy time, Jock.”’ 

“T’m glad o’ that now!” 

“An’ I feels safe 4 

“6 Aye, b’y!” 

“An’ I’m’s warm —— 

“Sure, you is!” 

““An’ I’m’s sleepy 

“You go t’ sleep, lad.” 

“My mother says, if the wind ——” 

“Never you mind about that. I’ll take care 0’ you— 
never fear!” 

“You would, in a tight place, wouldn’t you, Jock, b’y?” 

“Well, I low I would!” 

“Yes, sirree! You’d take care 0’ me!” 

“You go t’ sleep, lad, an’ show yourself an old hand at 
stoppin’ out overnight.” 

“Aye, Jock; but my mother says 

“Never you mind about that.” 

“Ah, well, my mother 2 

And Billy Brisk fell asleep. 
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Well, now, Billy Brisk fell asleep, and presently, too, 
Jock Luff, in his wolfskin bag, got the better of his anxious 
watch on the wind and toppled off. The dogs were already 
asleep, each covered with a slow-fashioning blanket of 
snow—ten round mounds, with neither snout nor hair to 
show. 

The fire failed; it was dark; and the wind blew up—and 
higher. A bleak place, this, on Schooner Bay, somewhere 
between the Thimble and the Scotchman’s Breakfast of 
Ginger Head; yet there was no hardship in the night—no 
shivering, blue agony of cold, but full measure of healthful 
comfort. The dogs were warm in their coverings of snow, 
and Luff was warm in his wolfskin bag; and Billy Brisk, 
in his dogskin robes, was in a flush and soft sweat of sound 
sleep, as in his cot in the cottage by Jack-in-the-Box, at 
Tight Cove. 

It was a gale of wind by this time; the wind came run- 
ning down the bay from Rattle Brook; and it tore persist- 
ently at the ice, urging it out. It wasa matter of twenty 
miles from the Thimble, across Schooner Bay, to the 
Scotchman’s Breakfast of Ginger Head, and a matter of 
thirty miles inland to Rattle Brook—wherefrom you may 
compute the area of the triangle for yourself and bestir 
your own imagination, if you can, to apply the pressure 
of a forty-mile gale to the vast rough surface of the bay. 

Past midnight the ice yielded to the irresistible urge of 
the wind. 

Crack! The noise of the break zigzagged in the distance 
and approached, and shot past near by, and rumbled 
away like a crash of brittle thunder. Jock Luff started 
awake. There was a crackling confusion—in the dark, all 
roundabout, near and far—like the crumpling of an infi- 
nitely gigantic sheet of crisp paper; and then nothing but 
the sweep and whimper of the wind—those familiar, 
unportentous sounds, in their mild monotony, like dead 
silence in contrast with the first splitting roar of the 
break-up. 

Luff got out of his wolfskin bag. The dogs were up; 
they were terrified—growling and bristling; and they 
fawned close to Luff, as dogs will to a master in a crisis of 
ghostly fear. Luff drove them off; he whipped them into 
the dark. The ice had broken from the cliffs and was split 
in fields and fragments. It would move out and go abroad 
with the high southwest wind. That was bad enough, yet 
not, perhaps, a mortal predicament—the wind would not 
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run out from the southwest forever; an escape ashore from 
a stranded floe would be no new thing in the experience of 
the coast. To be marooned on a pan of ice, however, with 
ten famishing dogs of unsavory reputation, and for God 
only knew how long—it taxed a man’s courage to con- 
template the inevitable adventure! 

-A man could not corner and kill a dog at a time; a man 
could not even catch a dog—not on a roomy pan of ice, 
with spaces for retreat. Nor could a man escape froma dog 
if he could not escape from the pan; nor could a man en- 
dure, in strength and wakefulness, as long as a dog. Luff 
saw himself attempt the death of one of the pack—the pur- 
suit of Cracker, for example, with a club torn from the kom- 
atik. Cracker would easily keep his distance and paw the 
ice, head down, eyes alert and burning; and Cracker would 
withdraw and dart out of reach, and swerve away. And 
Smoke and Tucker and Scrap, and the rest of the pack, 
would all the while be creeping close behind, on the look- 
out for a fair opportunity. 

No; aman could not corner and killa dog ata time. A 
man could not beat a wolf in the open; and these dogs, 
which roamed the timber and sprang from it, would 
maneuver like wolves—a patient waiting for some lapse 
from caution or the ultimate moment of weakness—and 
then an overwhelming rush. 

Luff knew the dogs of his own coast. He knew his own 
dogs; all he did not know about his own dogs was that 
Cracker had been concerned in a dubious affair on the ice 
off the Tall Old Man. These dogs had gone on short ra- 
tions fora month. When the worst came to the worst—the 
pan at sea—they would attack. 
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EMINGTON was an efficiency engineer, which 

R means that his business consisted in diagnosing 
other men’s businesses, in curing their financial 

aches and pains, and in leaving them sound and healthy. 
Before he was thirty-five he knew the glory of both 
success and reputation; but his family privately consid- 
ered him hardly more than an itinerant bookkeeper, and 
they were fully convinced that he was overpaid. 
Of course they listened with some interest to his narra- 
tives; and they were pleased when he discovered the flaws 
of organization in some struggling company and set it back 
on the path to riches. But they always smiled at his ideas 
of orderly method, and alleged that the cost of installing 
and maintaining any one of Horace’s pet systems was 
probably more than the saving it was supposed to effect. 
“Oh, I suppose they’re good enough for these big corpo- 
rations that don’t care how they spend their money,” 
commented his father, “‘but I don’t care if he does get fifty 
dollars a day and expenses—when he works—I wouldn’t 
have that bunch of loose leaves and five by seven cards in 
my office if he made me a present of ’em! Save time? 
Sure—clerks’ time. Twelve dollars a week. Well, the way 
I save their time is to keep ’em busy; and if they haven’t 
anything else to do, I have ’em check up each other. 
Nobody wastes any time in my shop, I can tell you!” 
There was some justice, therefore, in the statement of 
certain people that, when Remington began to think of 
marrying, he carefully eliminated all prospects that shared 
the views of his family. No man likes to go home at night 
to a household that regards his earnings as so many contri- 
butions from the feeble-minded; and Remington was both 
sincere and sensitive. At any rate, whatever the manner of 
his selection, he married a girl who could appreciate him. 





Billy Brisk, too, was wide awake. A thin little plaint 
broke in on Lufl’s reflections. 

“Ts you there, Jock?’’ 

“Aye, I’m here. You lie still, Billy.” 

“What’s the matter with the dogs, Jock?” 

“‘They’re jus’ a bit restless. Never you mind about the 
dogs. I’ll manage the dogs.” 

“You didn’t fetch your ax, did you, Jock?” 

“Well, no, Skipper Bill—no; I didn’t.” 

“That’s what I thought. Is the ice broke loose?” 

“Ah, now, Billy, never you mind about the ice.” 

“Ts she broke loose?” ; 

“‘ Ah, well—maybe she have broke loose.” 

“She’ll move t’ sea in this wind, won’t she?” 

“Never you mind Hd 

“Won’t she?” 

“Ah, well, she may take a bit of a cruise t’ sea.” 

Billy Brisk said nothing to this. An interval of silence 
fell. And then Billy plaintively again: 

“My mother said A 

Luff’s rebuke was gentle: 

“You isn’t goin’ t’ cry for your mother, is you?”’ 

“Oh, I isn’t goin’ t’ ery for my mother!” 

“Ah, no! You isn’t. No growed man would.” 

“All I want t’ say,” said Billy Brisk in a saucy flash of 
pride, “is that my mother was right!” 








Past twelve o’clock and the night as black as a wolf’s 
throat, with the wind blowing a forty-mile gale, thick and 
stifling with snow, and the ice broken up in ragged pans of 
varying, secret area—it was no time for any man to stir 


By Holworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


Not that she had ever been in business—Remington 
didn’t like business women—but in the field of domestic 
and charitable activity she was one of the shrewdest of 
executives, one of the most clear-sighted and intuitive. 
She kept all her recipes in a card-index, and the books of 
the church fair on patent ledger paper. It looked like an 
admirable match; and all the societies of which Edna was 


a member promptly elected her treasurer, in the natural 


assumption that her husband would audit her accounts 
and perhaps underwrite a few of the liabilities. 

She was an exquisitely careful young person. She con- 
ducted her life along rigidly scientific lines, and so she 
owned a perfect complexion, an enviable temper, and the 
faculty of wearing her last year’s clothes with such distinc- 
tion that other women, in order to retain their full measure 
of pride, were forced to explain to each other that they 
were indeed the clothes of a bygone season. She managed 
Remington’s house excellently; and when the Red Cross 
melting pot threatened to prove a losing venture she was 
able to assume control and to bring about a triumphant 
climax, where fifty-cent marmalade jars sold for three 
dollars and all the discarded plate of the neighborhood 
exchanged hands on a rising market. So brisk was the 
market that Edna satisfied the demand only by ordering 
on consignment a few dozens of standard patterns from a 
wholesaler, and auctioning them at two hundred per cent. 

Although Remington adored her, and was inordinately 
proud of her local fame as an executive, he sometimes felt 
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abroad from the safe place he occupied. There were patches 
of open water forming near by, and lanes of open water 
widening and shifting with the drift and spreading of the 
ice; and somewhere between the cliffs and the moving 
pack, which had broken away from them, there was a long 
pitfall of water in the dark. The error of putting the dogs 
in the traces and attempting to win the shore in a forlorn 
dash did not even present itself to Luff’s experienced wis- 
dom. Luff would wait for dawn, to be sure of his path and 
direction; and meantime—there being no occasion for 
action—he got back into his wolfskin bag and settled him- 
self for sleep. 

It was not hard to go to sleep. Peril of this sort was 
familiar to Luff—precarious situations, with life at stake, 
created by wind, ice, reefs, fog and the sea. There on the 
ice the situation was completely disclosed and beyond con- 
trol. Nothing was to be manipulated. Nothing threatened, 
at any rate, for the moment. Consequently Luff was not 
afraid. Had he discovered himself all at once alone in a 
city; had he been required to confront a garter snake—he 
had never clapped eyes on a snake 

Placidly reflecting on the factors of danger to be dealt 
with subsequently, Luff caught ear, he thought, of a sob 
and whimper from the midst of Billy Brisk’s dogskin robes. 
This was the little fellow’s first full-fledged adventure. He 
had been in scrapes before—the little dangers of the harbor 
and the adjacent rocks and waters and wilderness; gusts 
of wind; the lop of the sea; the confusion of the near-by 
back country; and the like of that; but he had never been 
cast away like the grown men of Tight Cove. And these 

(Continued on Page 53) 











that her abilities were just the least bit overrated. 

Managing a home, or a spontaneous charity, he said, 

and conducting a competitive business are entirely dif- 

ferent things; and the local reporters suffered from 

confusion of terms. Edna was unquestionably a splen- 
did power for good in the community; she was a model 
housekeeper; and in the name of benevolence she could 
wring dollars from the inmates of an old ladies’ home; but 
when the reporters paragraphed her as a genius at business 
they weren’t entirely accurate. 

Business, he said, is the art of selling commodities to the 
public, before the public and in spite of the public; and 
Edna had succeeded only in cornering a large number of 
neighbors, who at the outset were perfectly willing to con- 
tribute to the cause of philanthropy and then to increase 
their contributions, for the chief reasons that the other 
neighbors were looking on. She mustn’t think that such 
accomplishments signified anything more than a magnetic 
personality and a host of friends. Subsequently he kissed 
her, told her that she was a woman in a million, and pro- 
ceeded to explain exactly how he had felt when he saw her 
competently directing the energies of a score of satellites— 
she, the most adequate, the most womanly, the most 
lovable of them all. And Edna, who before she was married 
had devised a hundred plans for earning her own living, if 
the necessity ever arose, was slightly chagrined. 

Some of these plans occurred to her as she reflected upon 
his deprecation. Of course she knew that in his ordinary 
routine he studied not merely one phase of commerce but 
all phases, and she knew that his judgment was worth fifty 
dollars a day and expenses—when he had a client. But she 
still harbored a quiet confidence that her own originality 
had more than a casual social value. 
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“‘Oh, Horace, if You Only Could!”® 


For the very reason that she loved Remington so dearly, 
she was all the more anxious for him to appraise her at the 
highest; and because his greatest praise was given to those 
who succeeded in the tortuous lanes of business, she was all 
the more eager to win that praise at the expense of his 
prejudice. She almost wished that Remington might 
sprain something, or offer lodging to a transient germ, so 
that, without facing real danger, he would be invalided for 
afew months. In this case she would enforcedly rely upon 
herself to preserve their normal income intact. She was 
certain that she could astonish him. 

Or there was the possibility of adopting the fad of those 
titled Englishwomen who refresh themselves from social 
duties by managing millinery establishments or by design- 
ing gowns. She wished that somehow she might stumble 
upon one of those opportunities, and demonstrate to 
Remington that her genius was not limited to pruning the 
grocer’s bill and to selling plated teaspoons for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. The opportunity came to hand sooner 
than she had expected. 

Remington, going to the living-room table one evening 
in search of cigars, found a sheet of foolscap, which he 
perused with much amusement. 

“What’s this, dear?” he inquired. “Another church 
rinktum? Don’t you think you’re crowding the mourners 
pretty hard?” 

“Oh, that?” she faltered. ‘“Why—I wasn’t ready to 
show that to you yet. I forgot it was there.” 

“That’s all right. What is it—a series of charity teas?” 

“Why, no.” She hesitated; and finally, perceiving that 
he was really curious, she added: “It’s a regular tea- 
room—downtown.” 

Remington replaced the sheet, got his cigar and lighted it. 

“A tearoom—downtown? What’s the idea?” 

“Why, part of it’s to make money. You know your- 
self—the poor people can go to quick-lunch places, and 
men like you go to hotels and clubs, but there isn’t any- 
thing for the people in between. They don’t like one place 
and they can’t afford the other. So three of us thought 
we'd start a sort of average restaurant, a tearoom, and we’d 
supply a real deficiency and maybe make some money.” 

“Do you know,” said Remington, “that next to the 
retail grocer the proprietor of a lunch room is the worst 
commercial risk?”’ 

“But this won’t be an ordinary room,” she protested. 
“The—the part I’ve told you about is for nice lunches for 
people with moderate means—at night it’s to be very, very 
fashionable!”’ 

“Ah!” 
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“You see it’ll be pretty and dainty, and there’s lots of 
room, and after ten o’clock at night we won’t admit anyone 
without evening dress, and there’ll be simple but awfully 
good suppers and a little dancing. It’ll be the most refined 
place you ever dreamed of.” 

“In New York,” said Remington, “that experiment— 
I mean of evening dress as a requirement for entrance—has 
been tried four times. How many times do you suppose 
the promoters have gone into bankruptcy?”’ 

““Why—I don’t know.” 

“Four,” he said. “And do you think a town of a hun- 
dred thousand population will support a scheme that was 
too classy for New York?” 

“We think so—yes.” 

“Who are the others?” 

She told him. They were women of wealth and unim- 
peachable standing. “‘ We each put in a thousand dollars,’ 
she explained. “It’s going to be a corporation. Didn’t 
you like the prospectus?” 

“T don’t like it at all. In the first place, I don’t care to 
have you involved in things like this; and in the second 
place, it isn’t feasible.’ 

“But, Horace, you can’t object to ‘what’s partly a 
charity. I mean those people really do need a place that 
isn’t so expensive as a hotel but better than the dairy 
restaurants, and we really don’t care whether we make 
money or not. We want to come out even. And I 
didn’t invent it. I was asked to come in, because they 
thought I could help out in the management.” 

“T might waive the objection to the scheme as a 
scheme, but I still say that it isn’t feasible for you.” 

“Why not?” 

“You haven’t had experience. Oh, I know the 
affairs you’ve been mixed up in, but they don’t count. 
You haven’t any reserve fund of practical knowledge 
of these matters. And I’m sorry, but I haven’t the 
time to help you.” 

“You honestly don’t think it’s any good?” 

“T honestly don’t—not for you three women. You 
haven’ta third of the capital youneed. Your overhead 
will eat that up in a couple of weeks if you haven’t 
the patronage you expect. You have no credit ve 

“Credit!” she echoed. ‘‘Why, we have loads!” 

“But that’s personal credit. Commercial credit is 
another matter. If you don’t believe me go down to 
any one of the banks and find out how much they’ll 
lend you for your enterprise.” 

“All three of us think it can be done,” she persisted 
stubbornly; “‘and we’ve all been together in hundreds 
of things. We think there’s a positive demand for a place 
like ours.” 

“Your whole organization is wrong,” he said patiently. 
“Your appropriations are very wrong. Your estimates, 
except for the fixed charges, are—well, rather funny, dear. 
Your plan isn’t good either for the noon hour or at night. 
You’ve conceived a place that’s too feminine for men to 
eat in; and you can’t get the dancing crowd without a 
lively entertainment. Still, if you won’t take my advice— 
and most men are willing to pay a good deal for it—per- 
haps the best course is for you to go ahead and lose your 
thousand dollars. It’ll be worth while if it shows you the 
uselessness of a clever woman—clever at home—trying to 
break into a strange work. I can’t tell you how much I 
hope I’m wrong—only I know I’m not.” 

“We hoped,” she said, “‘that you’d like it—and make up 
some forms for us—and maybe invest a little ——” 

“I’m sorry, dear Ly i 

“You mean you won’t?” 

Remington was seriously distressed, because his love for 
his wife and his love for consistency were at odds. 

“You can see, dear, how it is—it wouldn’t be logical for 
me to put any of my money or any of my time, which is 
worth money, into a venture for which I can’t see one 
chance of success. I hate to tell you so, but it’s a question 
of a few months or weeks—probably weeks—before the 
end. We’re oversupplied with eating places now. There 
are half a dozen established places where nice people can 
dance. And you ought to have at least ten thousand dollars 
in cash and a good line of credit. And three men instead of 
three women. That’s all.’ 

Mrs. Remington flushed. 

“Well, at least you’ll buy one share of stock, won’t you? 
Just so it’ll be known that we have your good will?” 

“T can’t have my name connected with it, dear, but I’ll 
take one share—for the moral effect, if that’s what you 
want.” 

“Very well.’’ She took the foolscap and put it neatly 
away in a drawer of her desk. “And you won’t.mind my 
being in it?” 

“Not if the others are—their position is strong enough 
to make it all right socially. And as long as you’re deter- 
mined to try something of this sort, I’m glad it’s a small 
proposition—the. experience may come cheap at a thou- 
sand.” 

For the first time since their marriage Mrs. Remington 
was slightly uncertain of her husband’s status as a qualified 
expert. The plan of the tearoom seemed to her so thought- 
ful, so well-rounded and so thoroughly adapted to the 
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“‘I'm Going to Make More Money Than You Do if I 
Have to Break My Silly Neck Trying!”’ 


needs of the moment, that she couldn’t understand how he 
failed to become as enthusidstic as she was. Eventually 
she decided that it was the thought of her connection with 
actual business enterprise that offended him—that appealed 
to him either as a reflection upon his own earning capacity 
or as an admission that she wasn’t happy in the kind of life 
she had been leading. 

She went to some effort to assure him that the venture 
was partly sociological, and she failed utterly. She tried to 
convert him to the principles of the thing, and she couldn’t. 
So, despite her firm belief in herself and her friends, she 
proceeded to the task of incorporation with a noticeable 
loss of joyousness. 

On the morning before the papers were signed Reming- 
ton made his final plea. 

“Look here, kitten,” he said, “I wish you wouldn’t go 
ahead with this. Call it off and start something else. This 
looks as though you need the money. I don’t care what 
you do—take your thousand and buy hats—but don’t get 


’ tangled up in a restaurant. I don’t like the idea.” 


Edna shook her head. 

“We've gone too far now—and everybody knows we 
don’t need the money. Why, in New York the very 
richest women do things like this. They have roof gardens 
and import lace—everything! And we haven’t changed 
our minds. We don’t expect to do much more than come 
out even; but we do want to give the nice men who haven’t 
much money a splendid lunch for a low price, and we do 
want to have a perfectly quiet place for supper and a dance 
after the theater. And you needn’t be afraid of the 
publicity—none of us is going to be in evidence. We've 
hired a manager. All I do is to think up new ideas and be 
the treasurer.” 

“You're going to put it through?”’ he asked wretchedly. 

“Yes, dear.” 

Remington bowed. No matter what his professional 
objections, he never even thought of forbidding Edna the 
privilege of losing her own money as she saw fit. They 
both knew that she would instantly have yielded had he 
forbidden her; and that knowledge, though at first it had 
made for constraint, was now responsible for largely 
increased respect between them. Each knew that the other 
wasn’t taking advantage of sex. 

In due course of time the tearoom was opened. It was 
on the second floor of a building somewhat removed from 
the stir and bustle of heavy traffic; and it was decorated 
with the purpose of suggesting rest rather than restaurant. 
The incorporators had decided on a menu only after many 
conferences, and they had engaged waitresses only after 
interviewing every eligible candidate in the county. The 
net result was that the young man whose tastes were 
superior to his salary could, by walking three or four blocks 
from the business center, enjoy a carefully selected lunch, 
served by an obviously proper maid, in an environment 
unusually refreshing, for half a dollar. And the young men 
came. 

Although he felt that his judgment was confirmed, 
Remington was deeply sorry for his wife when the first 
month showed a net loss of eight hundred dollars in 
operating expense alone. 
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“The worst of it,’’ he told her, ‘‘is that the first month 
in any new place generally brings in more money than any 
of the months following.” 

“Tt’s the women,” mourned Edna. ‘“‘We thought the 
women would come too. That was another idea—a place 
where women could come to lunch, without getting just 
salad and tea, and still without getting into a noisy 
restaurant. And they haven’t been in hardly at all—oh, 
the women in our own crowd have come, but those aren’t 
the ones we want! If we could only advertise vA? 

“Why don’t you?” 

She spread her hands expressively. 

“Nobody wants to put in any more money. Of course if 
you want to ——” 

Remington shook his head. 

“You know that my own business has been a little slow, 
dear, and you know what [ still think about the whole plan. 
Wait another month! You can’t tell much of anything in 
four weeks’ trial. Give it a chance!” 

Accordingly she waited. While she waited, she sat up 
too late at night and worried far too much in the daytime. 
Eight weeks from the magnificent opening of the most dis- 
tinctive rooms in town the corporation found itself one 
Saturday night with liabilities of approximately eleven 
dollars more than its assets. It was also five weeks in a 
row since Remington had earned fifty dollars a day—and 
expenses. 

“Well,” he said, “‘that’s over!” 

Edna, much paler than usual, looked up quickly. 

“Mrs. Birchill and Mrs. Lane say they don’t want to 
play any more,” she admitted; “but that doesn’t mean 
we’ve failed by any means.” 

“Tt doesn’t!” 

“No. They’re both satisfied that it won’t work, and 
they say they’ll make me a present outright of their stock, 
if I’ll take it.” 

“Which of course you won’t.” 

“But I have,’ she said quietly. “I’m just as certain as 
I was two months ago. The trouble has been that they 
wouldn’t see my point of view. I wanted this to be cos- 
mopolitan. I wanted it to be fashionable too. It’s 
perfectly possible, only they wouldn’t understand it. They 
tried to make it so fashionable that they scared out all the 
nice common people who’d have made it pay. Now I’m 
going to do it.” 

“BWdna, take my advice and don’t do it 

“T’ve already taken their stock,” she said, ‘‘and I’ve 
begun to think. If you’ll come to lunch Monday you'll 
see some of the results.” 

“T’ll sell you my share for two cents on the dollar,” he 
laughed. ‘And is that an invitation?” 

“Tf you come,” she stated, “‘it’ll cost you—well, I don’t 
know what it will cost you, but that’s exactly the point. 
It’s going to be a bargain restaurant.” 

“What?” 

She nodded. 

“We haven’t got the women coming yet—the shoppers. 
We thought we’d have at least a hundred a day, and we 
haven’t had ten. So I figured out what women like. I’m 
going to have special bargains every day. Monday, for 
instance, I think it’ll be chicken salad and chocolate ice 
cream—sell’em at actual cost and have an d-la-carie bill for 
the other things. Tuesday we’ll have, say, tea and some 
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kind of bisque for almost nothing. We’ll arrange so that 
nobody could possibly make a luncheon out of the special- 
ties. We'll use them just as a department store uses 
bargains—to get the customers coming in, and then try to 
sell ’em something else at a profit.” 

“That,” said Remington shortly, ‘“‘is against every 
canon of success in your business. If a woman had to pay 
only ten cents for café parfait Monday, she certainly won’t 
pay thirty cents for it on Tuesday!” 

“She might—that is, if she got a reduction on salad or 
soup on Tuesday. And I might even make odd prices— 
roast beef could be regularly forty cents, and on bargain 
day twenty-nine. And then, of course, we can change the 
prices very often, so that they’ll be awfully interested to 
know what’s going to happen.” ‘ 

“You can’t do it—the department stores can, because 
they have thousands and thousands of items at reasonable 
prices and just a few bargains for leaders. You'll cut all 
your profit out, Edna. You'll find that women can make 
out a menu, including whatever the bargains may be that 
day, which’ll leave you nothing, or less than nothing, for 
the food—and the overhead will be just the same. Why 
couldn’t they eat the rest of their lunch somewhere else, 
and then drop into your place for dessert, if it happened to 
be the special that day?”’ 

“They could, but they won’t.” 

““Why won’t they?” 

““Because everything else is good too.” 

Remington shrugged his shoulders and held silence. 
Since Edna had kept her promise not to appear publicly as 
a restaurateur, and merely kept office hours in the little 
room devoted to finance, he was less disturbed than he had 
anticipated. Also he knew that another month must 
inevitably bring the end of her folly. The corporation 
would slip gently into the hands of a receiver, and Edna 
wouldn’t be personally liable. 

All things considered, it seemed as though his best course 
would be to devote all his own attention to the capture of 
another client who would pay him his customary fifty 
dollars a day—and expenses. 

On Monday the bargain lunch room opened without 
advertisement, and the twelve women who patronized it 
were highly astonished to find that a peculiarly appetizing 
mousse was available at twenty-nine cents, marked down 
from forty. The young business men, who ordinarily ate a 
fifty-cent table d’héte, also noticed that mousse, and partook 
of it as an extra. On Tuesday there were twenty-eight 
women to indulge in lobster salad. On Wednesday the 
bargain feature was tomato bisque at seven cents, and 
three men out of four added it to their regular lunch, and 
so caused a shortage in the supply before the forty-one 
women were fed. 

At this juncture Edna made a contract with a morning 
newspaper and the leading theater. 

“The public won’t stand for that,” said Remington. 
“Tt isn’t sound. You're simply giving the privilege of the 
rooms at night as a premium, and people never appreciate 
anything that’s free. It’s more cheapening than anything 
else you could possibly do. I’ve seen it work out a dozen 
times.” 

“T don’t care,” said Edna stoutly. “I want the common 
people. The other ones can dance at home to a phono- 
graph. And whether you believe it or not, the wives of 


those people love to be dressed up and go somewhere. So 
they go to the theater, and when they get their tickets— 
if the ticket costs a dollar or more—they just get a check 
that entitles them, if they have on evening clothes, to 
twenty-five cents rebate on supper!”’ 

“Has it occurred to you that nine out of ten will 
probably hand those checks to a newsboy?”’ 

“Well, if a newsboy can get some evening clothes he can 
come right in,” she said hospitably. “And, besides, the 
theater pays me ten cents apiece for those checks.” 

“Then you lose fifteen at the start on every customer 
you get!” 

“Oh, no, dear! There are two hundred and fifty seats 
that cost a dollar or more—that’s the limit. And the checks 
are good only for the night they’re issued. In the first 
place, a lot of them aren’t ever redeemed; and in the 
second place, the theater makes money if as many as fifty 
or sixty people, who would ordinarily have bought seventy- 
five-cent seats, pay a quarter more for thesake of the check.” 

“‘Hopeless!”’ said Remington. “Then the people don’t 
save anything! They’re paying a dollar for a seat plus a 
supper rebate. If they took cheaper seats and paid you 
their full price, they’d be exactly as well off!” 

“Yes, dear, but they wouldn’t have such good seats! 
Don’t you see? It costs them exactly the same, but they 
get ten rows nearer the stage. The theater is satisfied, 
because it’s good advertising and costs practically nothing. 
I’m satisfied because even with the rebate I’ll get loads of 
people who never came before.” 

“JT wish I thought it would work,” said Remington 
moodily. 

He was often moody during these days. Efficiency 
engineer as he was, he began to see that in establishing 
himself in a city of a hundred thousand population he had 
deliberately restricted his activity. Already he had been 
called into consultation by many of the manufacturers; 
already he had exhausted the greater part of his field, and 
he was just beginning to see it. His income had dropped to 
half the previous record, and suddenly the future looked 
none too rosy. 

Now and then he spoke of New York, and wondered if 
the competition there were too keen. 

In the meantime the lunch room prospered amazingly. 
The two women who had presented their stock to Edna 
suggested that they might change their minds and take it 
back. The local newspapers published flattering notices of 
the gradual rise to affluence; and a special writer for a 
metropolitan magazine found material for an interesting 
story in Mrs. Remington’s record. 

She was far too busy now to direct church fairs or to 
devise entertainments for the Red Cross. When the repre- 
sentatives called upon her she said that she would be glad 
to send a check, but that she simply couldn’t spare the 
time for constructive work of any sort. Between the 
management of her home, which she still kept beautifully, 
and of the lunch room, she was permanently engaged. 

“Tf you still think you want it,” said Remington with 
elaborate carelessness, ‘‘I might be able to systematize 
your plant, Edna. Things are pretty slow just now. I 
notice you have a rotten plan of daily balances; and that 
stunt of expecting a waitress to remember an order, instead 
of having the customer write it out on a form, is a thousand 
years old and in the discard.” 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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“‘He Has a Bunch of Papers in th’ Inside Pocket of His 
Coat an’ I Must Have ’Em Inside of Half an Hour”’ 


master of many of those attributes which are usually 

entered on the credit side of Nature’s account with 
Success. He had health, youth, presentable wearing ap- 
parel and a fair quantum of good looks. All that he lacked 
was the wherewithal which assists so materially in making 
the wheels of commerce revolve. 

Briefly stated, the Singin’ Kid was broke. Moreover, he 
was custodian of a thirst which, to use his own language, 
would if alleviated in liquid form have floated an armored 
cruiser. : 

But in dire situations like the present it was not the Kid’s 
practice to stand upon ethics, custom, law or precedent. 
Consequently he made a dignified entrance into the Climax 
saloon and ordered a mint julep with an elaboration of those 
trimmings which so notably distinguish this mixological 
masterpiece from the common-or-garden variety of exhila- 
rating refreshments. 

With swift appreciation of human nature in its manifold 
peregrinations the Kid added to and subtracted from the 
mentality and make-up of the bartender. 

“You ain’t seen Colonel Paragon round, have you?” 
he interrogated as he leisurely sipped the nectar. ‘No, eh? 
Say, Bo, this is some drink. I’ve annihilated juleps from 
Maine t’ California and from Montreal t’ Moose Jaw, but 
they ain’t got nothin’ on th’ stuff you can throw together. 
It’s a pillow to a pitchfork that you never got hep t’ this 
bird of paradise north of New Orleans.”’ 

Danny O’Brien, the bartender, grinned his appreciation. 
He smiled back at the Kid because, be it said, the latter 
possessed divine youth, and when he laughed it seemed that 
the whole world was laughing with him. 

“It’s so good,” resumed the new customer, “that it 
reminds me of th’ trained salmon I had onest—I mean th’ 
one that used to wear a plug hat. He was in a class by 
hisself.”’ 

Danny leaned over the bar. 

“What’s that ye said?”’ he queried good-naturedly. ‘A 
trained salmon? G’wan away! You’ve got th’ slow dope 
mixed with th’ hurry-up stuff!” 

“Yep, indeed,” chirped the Kid. ‘‘Of course you don’t 
see none of them round here, but out on th’ coast where I 
come from it’s th’ reg’lar thing. If you happen to be folks 
with any kind of a finish, you’ve got ter have a trained 
salmon trailin’ round. I caught this one my own self up 
on the Columbia River. When I got him into th’ boat I 
was goin’ to land him over th’ head with th’ hook, but he 
looked up at me so appealin’ that I says to myself, says I: 
‘T’llsave you,’ says I, ‘an’ there won’t nobody have nothin’ 
on me; an’ then,’ says I, ‘I’ll educate you so as you'll be 
odds-on any place you start.’ 

“Well, sir, you’d oughter seen that salmon dressed up. 
He uster wear a graveyard coat an’ a plug hat just as nat- 
ural as an undertaker, an’ he foller’d me round like a dog. 
Funniest thing about him, he was a bug on billiards. When- 
ever I was playin’ an’ makin’ one of them round-th’-table 
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miracles, he’d raise up an’ lean over an’ flop his fins so 
loud you could hear him a block away. What d’ye know 
about that?” 

“You should of brought him along,” hazarded the bar- 
tender laughingly, now thoroughly interested in the Kid’s 
airy persiflage. “‘You should of brought him along. He’d 
be quite a curiosity in this burg.” 

“‘T did aim to,” responded the Kid earnestly—‘‘I did aim 
to; but he met with a accident th’ day before we left. I was 
walking acrossa bridgean’ hestumbled an’ went overboard.” 

“Broke his neck, I reckon,” suggested the bartender 
warily. ¥ 

“Not exactly! Not exactly, Bo,’’ drawled the Kid as he 
lifted his glass and drained its contents to the very last 
drop. ‘He fell over th’ side like I told you an’ into th’ 
water. He—he—got drownded, Bo.” 

Through Danny O’Brien’s personality coursed a certain 
grim sense of humor bequeathed to him by a long line of 
Trish forbears. 

“You'll do,” he attested admiringly—‘“‘you’ll do in any 
country where folks hold to th’ get-happy idea. Th’ next 
is on me—what’ll y’ have?” 

The Singin’ Kid duplicated his first order, drank what 
was set before him with every manifestation of apprecia- 
tion, and then commenced to pave the way for a graceful 
getaway. 

“An’ so you didn’t see Colonel Paragon thismornin’?”’ he 
reiterated after sundry and divers matters of moment re- 
garding local sporting events had been thoroughly thrashed 
out. “It’s funny old Paragon ain’t showed up. He prom- 
ised to meet me here at ten sharp, an’ it’s half-past now. 
You don’t know him, eh? He’s a gallus-appearin’ guy with 
a game leg.” 

The bartender shook his head. 

“T can’t place him,”’ he vouchsafed. ‘‘There’s many a 
lame hombre come in here. If they ain’t lame in th’ under- 
pinnin’ they’re lame in th’ bank roll.” 

The Kid laughed heartily at this sally. 

“T don’t wonder they all fall in to this nest,”’ he chortled 
back. ‘‘You’re th’ boy can manufacture a crutch for a 
lame pocketbook ev’ry day in th’ week an’ twice on Sunday. 
If you was to use your think tank for a minute you might 
make me friend. He’s a lame guy like I told you, an’ he 
walks like this.” 

Suiting action to word, the Singin’ Kid limped toward 
the entrance. When he reached the portals he wheeled 
about and faced the bartender, who was still regarding him 
smilingly. “‘Yep,’’ he concluded, ‘‘he walks just like this.” 

The swinging doors parted and the Kid was gone. 
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NCE outside the door, the Singin’ Kid made speedy 

movement to round the adjacent corner and bumped 
into a frame bulkier than his own. He lifted his head, 
intent upon ‘making hasty apology, and found himself 
looking into the rubicund countenance of his erstwhile 
partner, Paragon Pete. The latter backed away and eyed 
the Kid critically. 

“Gee, kid,’”’ he exclaimed, “‘th’ dead has came to life. 
Did you think you was th’ circus parade with th’ right 
of way an’ four cops a-horseback leadin’ th’ band wagon? 
What’s th’ matter with you? Are you glued to th’ ground? 
I ain’t no ghost!” 

“Pete,” gasped the Kid mournfully—‘“‘ Pete, listen to me, 
old pal: A elephant has stepped on me chest. You ain’t 
human if you string me at this stage of th’ game.” 

**Who’s stringin’ y’?”’ retorted his partner; ‘‘but I ain’t 
seen you since spring. You know, Kid, anythin’ I got goes 
fifty-fifty with you; but tell me somethin’—did I call th’ 
turn on th’ blowoff? What do you need, Kid? Ain’tit gota 
monniker?”’ 

“Two trained nurses an’ a specialist,’’ lamented the Kid. 
““That’s all I need, Pete, plenty of cotton battin’ an’ band- 
ages. I’ve been dynamited, Pete, just earthquaked, that’s 
alley 

“Some of Laura Jean’s first aid to th’ broken-hearted, 
eh?” quoth Paragon Pete in his usual pessimistic tones. 
“But you showed so much speed when you landed on my 
solar plexus that I thought you had lifted th’ Golden Gate 
an’ was lookin’ for a hock shop. an’ ——” 

“Cut it out, Pete, cut it out and get down to cases,’ 
interrupted the Singin’ Kid prayerfully. ‘If I thought 
you had a five-spot on you I’d fight you in that alley for it. 
You’re exceedin’ th’ speed limit. Will it do you any good 
to state here and now that you win th’ ‘I told you so’ 
stakes? Ain’t that enough?” 

Paragon Pete shot a startled look at his companion, 
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“‘So bad as that?” he droned. ‘‘ Weddin’ bells all out of 
tune, eh? Gosh, Kid, I thought you’d get by with that 
dame. I mind how you uster always say: ‘Nothin’ succeeds 
like conversation.’ Believe me, Kid, I figured you’d play 
on her like as if she was a harp of a thousand strings.” 

““Conversation?”’ echoed the Kid sadly. ‘‘There ain’t 
conversation enough between th’ covers of all th’ diction- 
aries in th’ world to sidetrack a female cannon ball once 
it gets goin’. Most anybody is liable to get left at th’ post 
in th’ matrimonial handicap, Pete. I was standin’ flat- 
footed when they sprung th’ barrier.” 

“Too bad, too bad, Kid,”’ declared the stout one with no 
little show of genuine solicitude. ‘‘But tell me where was 
you goin’ insucha hurry? Was you overdue ata directors’ 
meetin’?”’ 

“There you go agin,’”’ wailed the Singin’ Kid. “I was 
makin’ me getaway, because I was in Dutch with a Irish 
bartender an’ I didn’t have th’ price to pay for a drink. I 
couldn’t flag a peanut stand. I’m so close to Calamity 
Jane, Pete, that she’s walkin’ on me with hobnailed shoes. 
Come on back an’ square me with this gink; he kin make a 
julep that’d coax a Thanksgivin’ turkey off th’ roof. Slip 
me some kale, Pete, an’ walk lame when you get inside th’ 
door.” 

With the air of a conquering hero the Singin’ Kid 
re-entered the saloon from which he had so recently made a 
hasty exit. 

“‘Here he is now,” he explained triumphantly as he led 
the limping Paragon Pete forward. ‘‘I just seen him pass- 
in’ when I was talkin’ to you. I guess he got his tabs 
mixed. You was right, Bo, he wasn’t never here before an’ 
he thought th’ drum was round th’ corner. Besides which, 
I forgot to settle for th’ drink, but here it is now.” The 
Singin’ Kid tossed a twenty-dollar bill onto the bar. ‘‘This 
is me side kick, Colonel Paragon, Mister—Mister—you 
didn’t never tell me your name, Bo.” 

“Dan O’Brien,’ vouchsafed the bartender with the air 
of one who realizes he has made a serious error in snap 
judgment. 

“Good name! Fine monniker!’’ hummed the Singin’ Kid. 
“We're all Irish together. Lemme make you acquainted 
with Colonel Paragon, Mister O’Brien. Say, Pete’’—this 
latter in an audible stage aside—“‘here’s a amigo kin brew 
a julep that bids ’em all good-by. He commences where 
th’ rest of em leave off. Take th’ bridle off, Mister O’Brien, 
an’ give me friend a manifestation.” 

Settled down in a comfortable alcove, and as soon as his 
equanimity reéstablished itself, the Singin’ Kid recounted 
to Paragon Pete the story of his undoing. 

“You mind, Pete,’’ he began, “‘th’ day I married Made- 
moiselle Maud Mazurka, th’ strongest woman in th’ 
world, th’ female Hercules an’ th’ marvelous Junoesque 
Samson. Well, Pete, th’ trouble started on our weddin’ 
night, when you an’ I got all lit up. She took me bank roll 
away an’ bought a wagon show with it. Then when she got 
me in Iowa, where her folks lived, she framed a fake contest 
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pullin’ against a team oi horses, an’ jobbed me out of th’ 
whole thing. I’m six thousand dollars to th’ bad, Pete, 
besides th’ money th’ show made after I bought it.” 

“Trimmed you like a drunken sailor, eh?”’ vouchsafed 
Paragon Pete. “‘ Well, I did th’ best I could to head you 
off, but I might as well have tried to dam up th’ lake with 
a pitchfork.” 

“When we was in Dakota with th’ show, Pete,” resumed 
the Kid, apparently overlooking the former’s reference to 
prenuptial prophecy —‘“‘when we was up in Dakota I run 
into a guy which had a cat an’ rat ranch. He was a Swede, 
Pete, an’ he had all them efficiency Wisingtons backed off 
th’ boards when it come to playin’ both ends against th’ 
middle. 

“First of all, he used to kill th’ rats, feed the carcasses to 
th’ cats an’ sell th’ hides; then he’d turn round an’ kill a 
flock of cats, sell th’ hides an’ feed their carcasses to th’ rats. 
But believe me, Pete, he had nothin’ to th’ way that woman 
juned me round with th’ circus.” 

“Her work must of been hall-marked twenty carat an’ 
above acid proof,’”’ hazarded his companion. 

“Better than Barnum, Pete,’’ retorted the Singin’ Kid 
sourly. ‘She just gimme th’ old footrace fake with a 
flossy finish. Just readied me up an’ then cut loose with a 
haymaker that made me take th’ count. Think of it, me 
fallin’ fur that brand of burglary! She just kep’ a sweetnin’ 
me until I couldn’t tell a piano from a pineapple.” — 

Paragon Pete listened with close attention to the Kid’s 
narrative of his drastic adventures in the circus world. 
When the latter had finished his recital Pete sat for several 
minutes with head bowed, beetled brows knit, and lost in 
reverie. Finally he arose, buttoned up his coat and stretched 
himself wearily, after the manner of one who has not only 
diagnosed a subject but, moreover, has arrived at absolute 
conclusion. 

“Kid,” he declared with supreme conviction, “that 
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woman has got to have a little lesson in legitimate liftin’. 
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HORTY Alliston, menagerie superintendent of the 

Mighty Consolidated Mazurka’s Circus, Wild West 
and Hippodrome, stuck his head in the door of the ticket 
wagon where Mademoiselle Mazurka was engaged in her 
daily labor of computing the intake. Mademoiselle Ma- 
zurka frowned as she looked up, clearly resenting the 
intrusion at such a time. 

“Well, what is it, Shorty?’ she shrilled in feminine 
staccato; ‘‘has th’ baby elephant climbed a tree? Don’t 
you know it’s against th’ rules to come to th’ wagon when 
I’m countin’ up?” ; 

The animal trainer nodded his head in acquiescence. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, “sure I do, Miss Maud, but 
they’s a fat towner out here askin’ for Charley Carson. 
Says he must see him on a matter of th’ utmost impor- 
tance.”’ 

Mademoiselle Mazurka wheeled. around on her swivel 
chair and in an instant was all attention. 

“What did you tell him, Shorty?” she queried abruptly. 

“Didn’t tell him nothin’—I just stalled,” replied the 
latter. 

“Huh!” soliloquized the Mazurka. “I'll bet you he’s 
a plain-clothes bull which is out to pick up the Kid for 
somethin’ he has done; either that or he is snoopin’ round 
lookin’ for information. Well, he won’t get fat on all he 
gets here. Lemme talk to him.” 

Mademoiselle Mazurka squeezed her stately form 
through the narrow doorway and moved across the lot 
to the front door, where a stout, well-dressed man was 










In Less Time Than 
it Takes to Tell it 
She Had Fluttered 
Down and Laid Her 
Hand Lovingly on 
the Kid’s Shoulder 


pacing restlessly up and down. Asshe 
approached, the stranger lifted his hat 
with becoming deference. 

““You didn’t happen to know where 
IT could find Mister Charles Carson, 
madam?” he began. ‘“‘I believe he’s 
generally known as the Singin’ Kid, 
an’ I understand he’s your husband. 
My name,” the stranger added, “‘is 
Colonel P. W. Paragon, of New York.” 

Mademoiselle Mazurka eyed the 
newcomer suspiciously. 

‘“What d’ye want of him?”’’ she ex- 
claimed with considerable acidity in 
her tones. “How do I know where he 
is? I suppose you’re some plain- 
clothes pussy-foot come after him. 
What has he been doin’ now?” 

“You’re talkin’ Dutch to me, 
madam, an’ I don’t understand that 
language,” protested Colonel Paragon 
with no little warmth. “I just come 
here politely to ask you a polite ques- 
tion. I thought you might be able 
to tell me where I could find Mister 
Carson. Of course if you don’t 
know it’s all right with me, but 
bein’ as you're his wife, I thought 
you'd be th’ best one to come to 
in order to acquire th’ desired in- 
formation. I don’t suppose it’s my 
duty to disclose th’ exact nature 
of my business with him any more 
than to say that if I can round him 
up he might hear somethin’ to his 
advantage.” 

By neither word nor action did Mademoiselle Mazurka 
give evidence that the latter statement in any wise inter- 
ested her, but her natural cupidity, not to mention femi- 
nine curiosity, was aroused and she sparred warily for 
further information. ’ 

“Where you goin’ to find anyone closer to him than his 
wife?’ she parried. “‘Ain’t it all th’ same an’ ain’t I just as 
good as him? I might know where he was, an’ again I 
mightn’t.” 

“T have no doubt you are,” returned the stranger sooth- 
ingly, ‘an’ don’t question but what you have his best 
interests at heart like any good wife, but in this matter I 
am ridin’ to orders. I must not betray me trust, much as 
I would like to,’’ Colonel Paragon concluded with consid- 
erable flourish. Hespread his pudgy palms outward as if to 
indicate that to proceed farther would be absolutely out of 
the question. ‘I ain’t lookin’ fur him to square nothin’,” 
he added. 

“Well,” hedged the lady, feigning intense relief, ‘‘of 
course I didn’t know, so I had to stall. You see I wasn’t 
sure but what th’ Kid had got into some mix-up an’ he was 
wanted. He’s kind of reckless sometimes, but I kin see 
now that you’re on th’ level.” 

The stout man gravely bowed his acknowledgments, but 
did not, however, volunteer further information. 

“Th? Kid don’t always tell me where he goes,’’ volun- 
teered Mademoiselle Mazurka confidentially, and with 
the air of one who wished to be absolutely frank and above- 
board. ‘‘He left th’ show over a week ago an’ said he was 
goin’ to takea vacation. He did talk some about goin’ over 
to Chicago to sign up a new trap act, one which could double 
in comedy bars an’ help out some with th’ Joeys, an’ then 
he said he might go down th’ river a spell an’ 
look over Ed Warner’s Floatin’ Sensation, but 
heain’tmuch whenit comesto writin’. Th’ fact 
is I ain’t heard from him since last Friday.” 

“Couldn’t say when he will be back then?”’ 
queried the stranger in disappointed tones. 

“Not fur certain,” 
returned Mademoi- 
selle Mazurka, still 
maintaining an air of 
unqualified candor. 

“Not fur certain, but 
’ we’re billed into 

Plattsburg a week 
from to-day, an’ he’s 
sure to be: there be- 
cause we’re havin’ a 
kind of clem over th’ 
lot an’ license. Can’t 
I make a date fur you? 
I’ll have him meet 
you anywhere you say 
within reasonable 
time, but I would like 
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of the business.” 

Colonel Paragon studied profoundly for a mo- 
ment or two. When he finally spoke his man- 
ner was eminently noncommittal and wholly 
mysterious. 























“‘Gee, Kid, What's th’ Matter With You? 
I Ain't No Ghost!’’ 


to be able to tell him somethin’ about th’ nature’ 


“Absolutely impossible, madam,” 
he averred. ‘‘ You wouldn’t want me 
to toss off th’ people up above, would 
you? But I’ll stretch a point, an’ I 
don’t knowas I ought to do it either.” 

From hisinner pocket hedrewforth 
a long, plethoric envelope bulging 
with impressive-looking documents. 

Mademoiselle Mazurka 
watched him like a hawk as 
he slowly selected one and 
held it out to her. 

“You kin read that,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I don’t think I’m vio- 
latin’ a confidence in showin’ 
it to you, because there’s 

i nothin’ in it about th’ main 
drive, only touchin’ on an’ 
appertainin’ to me instruc- 
tions.”’ 

Mademoiselle Mazurka 
grasped the paper eagerly 
and glued her eyes to it. It 
was a typewritten document 
on the stationery of a metro- 
politan bank and was ad- 
dressed to the Paragon 
Investigation and Informa- 
tion Bureau, of New York 
City. What she read follows: 


Gentlemen: 

As you will see by the 
——— inclosed documents, we are 
anxious to ascertain the 
whereabouts of and get in 
touch with Charles C. Carson. 
When last heard of he was traveling with a circus called the 
Mighty Consolidated Mazurka Shows, playing through 
the. Middle Western States. We believe Mr. Carson is 
known to his intimates as the Singin’ Kid, and are informed 
that he recently married the woman who directed the circus. 

The papers inclosed you will hand to Mr. Carson per- 
sonally. We lay special stress on this latter point, and it 
is of the utmost importance that you should regard this 
mission as of a strictly confidential nature, as we wish 
to avoid all complications which might arise were out- 
siders cognizant of the facts, and who might seek to advise 
Mr. Carson to his detriment. 

Should Mr. Carson be in need of funds to make the 
journey to New York City, you will be kind enough to 
advance him the necessary amount and charge the same 
to us in your general account for services rendered, or, if 
you prefer, make a sight draft on us at your convenience. 

We would suggest that Colonel Paragon handle this case 
personally, as the question of expense is, as you will readily 
understand, a matter of secondary importance. 

We inclose our check for $500 on account of expenses, 
and trust we shall get a report from you at as early a date 
as possible. 





Very truly yours, 
ROUNDTREE & ROUNDTREE, 
Pers Ww: R- 


Mademoiselle Mazurka’s eyes widened as she read. 
Every syllable of that letter breathed mystery and, what 
was best ofall, money. Ina way, of course, and fora woman 
of her beginnings, it was hard to understand; but one fact 
stood out, which was that the Singin’ Kid was about to 
reap tangible emolument from some source—and it could 
not be any small sum either, as witness the evident anxiety 
to locate him and the expenditure necessarily involved in 
that undertaking. Mademoiselle Mazurka could almost 
have assassinated the stout, stolid young man standing 
before her, possessing as he did the real key to the secret. 

“This writin’ don’t tell nothin’ much,”’ she declared in 
decidedly disappointed tones as she returned the missive. 
“T’m as wise as I was before. Gee, but it’s tough to keep 
a thing like that away from a man’s own wife.” 

“Instructions,” droned Colonel Paragon tersely. “We 
have to carry ’em out. That’s our ace. I ain’t got fio 
choice in th’ matter. You kin see that th’ parties what 
hired me don’t want no buttinskys, an’ they’re handlin’ 
th’ mazuma. If I was workin’ for you I’d play th’ hand th’ 
same way.” 

“Surely, surely,” acquiesced the circus queen; “but 
just th’ same it don’t sound natural. Here I am runnin’ 
th’ whole show while th’ Kid is away off somewheres 
seein’ th’ sights, an’ still I ain’t thought fit to be trusted 
with nothin’.” 

“Tt ain’t my fault, lady,” the chief of the Information 
Bureau gravely assured her. ‘‘There wouldn’t be no par- 
ticular harm in it, so far as you're concerned, but these 
folks are th’ best clients we’ve got an’ I dassent turn ’em. 
It’s only a matter of a few days anyway. I’ll meet you at 
Plattsburg a week from today, an’ then th’ Kid will tell 
you all about it.’ Colonel Paragon lifted his hat again with 
elaborate grace. ‘‘Good-day to you, lady,’’ he exclaimed 
heartily. ‘I’m more than obliged to you fur th’ infor- 
mation; it’ll save me many a mile. I’m goin’ to try and 
make that two o’clock train, because I’ve a little matter to 

(Continued on Page 73) 





announces a headline across three columns on the 

first page, second section. The city editor believes 
the story to be worth three columns—and city editors are 
wise in knowing what their readers want. 

It is a strange quirk in human nature that makes every- 
body want to know the most intimate details in the lives 
of public persons. John 
Smith may be as eccentric as 
he pleases and nobody cares; 
but beit learned that General 
von Hindenburg eats gasoline 
on his breakfast food, and 
the wholeworld isagog! The 
success of such magazines as 
London Answers, which deals 
largely in intimate gossip of 
royalty, and the immense 
circulation of some of 
our moving-picture * 
monthlies, which play 
up portraits and the 
personal note, are 
based on this common 
human weakness—if 
weakness it be. 

Actors especially 
have always been tar- 
gets for the curious. 
Everything they say, 
do or think is regarded 
as worthy of large 
headlines. Ifthestage 
actor numbers his ad- 
mirers by the thousand 
one can imagine what 
happens to the film 
favorite whose devotees are counted by the million. Our 
mail is positively overwhelming and comes from over all 
the civilized world. Australian girls seem quite as mad 
over our excessive beauty as their American sisters. 

Ihave often asked myself why the publicisso inordinately 
interested in our careers. I am sure many of us are much 
less exciting than bankers and wine merchants. In con- 
trast with the legitimate actor we are as prosaic in our 
homes as plumbers or preachers. We have our bungalows, 
garages and gardens. One of my friends goes in for rabbits; 
another for roses; two have orange ranches; and several 
are buying desert lands. 

If these disclosures disillusion our distant soulmates I 
doubt that they will affect in the least the aspirant who 
wishes to act, for probably he is positive that the light hid 
beneath his bushel will make other stars look like burned- 
out moons. Many of the letters we receive, with super- 
latively mushy appreciation of our excessive talents, are 
but bouquets to lure us into a mood of ecstatic receptivity. 
Often a thinly veiled hint suggests that the writer herself 
would not sidestep an invitation to grace the moving- 
picture state. These hints are usually accompanied by 
photographs of the aspirants; and I will say I never before 
knew there were so many charming young girls in the 
world. Sometimes the parents take a hand, to tell of 
Mamie’s amazing mimicry, and not a few letters are accom- 
panied by tempting financial offers to assist in placing 
Mamie before the world. 


Me Actress Kats Thirty Ice-Cream Cones a Day!” 
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The Studio Mother's Job 


N° ACTOR who is working has time to reply to all this 
epistolary junk, but in my case Mrs. Grandon answers 
whatever she believes worthy; she also signs all the albums 
and photographs. Most of us actors pretend to be bored 
with our mail; but, to be frank, I find it quite exciting, 
and, even though I see the joke, I am afraid I sometimes 
look very pleased with myself when I am flattered. 

Mrs. Grandon says: ‘All actors are alike.” 

The writing of these letters by romantic schoolgirls has a 
tragicside, however. Ifthe recipient happens to be a cad— 
and I regret to say that occasionally he is—his replies are 
not always a safe guide to the young girl. The relationship 
hinted at here has become a problem for some of the larger 
studios; but it has been solved, in a measure, by the 
employment of a studio mother. The duties of this newest 
recruit to the working force are manifold. No girls other 
than recognized actresses are engaged except through her; 
directors and actors can no longer employ any foolish 
young girl who happens to take their fancy. This mother 
becomes very alert in sorting out the frivolous, romantic 
youngsters from the girls of real talent and serious ambi- 
tion. After they are employed they are chaperoned from 
morning until night, and must constantly report when off 
duty. Ifa director wants extra girls he sends to the studio 
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Gradually There Came Men Who Had Brains, Technic and Poesy 


mother and she assigns the best ones available. In the 
case of children under age she must look after their school- 
ing, and truants and wards of the juvenile court are under 
constant supervision. 

So many employees about a studio are engaged in capac- 
ities other than acting that the employment of all the 
members of a family is made very easy; and the more 
enlightened managers encourage it, since it tends to stabil- 
ity. I know of one manager who has none but married 
people in his employ. Thus, some of the companies—espe- 
cially the older ones—become like one great family, happy 
and loyal, but with all the heartaches incident to such an 
arrangement. One of the leading women in a studio where 
I worked for a year was the wife of the laboratory superin- 
tendent; her daughter played second leads and her son 
was a camera kid. Very often a man and his wife, or a 
brother and sister, are working at the same studio. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the lot presents a wonder- 
ful spectacle. It has all the movement, costume and color 
of a great carnival city. On the huge open-air stage the 
carpenters are at work putting together the various sets 
for interior stuff; perhaps as many as sixteen different 
scenes will be acted here simultaneously. A great winding 
staircase for a society play will stand next to a sordid attic 
for Maggie of the tenements. A Japanese tea house, a 
library, a harem, and a ship’s cabin—set on rockers to give 
the pitch of the sea—will be placed so close together that 
there is apparently no line of demarcation. 

This arrangement is possible because the moving-picture 
camera cuts a very small angle. The close-up stuff requires 
only about twelve feet of stage—an almost prohibitive 
embarrassment to the dancers—and a deep set rarely needs 
more than thirty feet. 
So it is possible to 
place seven or eight 
sets on a hundred-foot 
stage. 

To the uninitiated 
the scene is one of utter 
bewilderment—like a 
great féte without the 
bands and confetti. 
Society people in ball 
gowns and evening 
dress move about in 
the fierce white light 
of day; a group of cow- 
boys may be seen over 
in the clearing, prac- 
ticing with their ropes; 
and’ way off yonderisa 
street in Cairo,already 
thronged with the 
bright-costumed fig- 
ures of the Egyptians. 

Theyard is jammed 
with perhaps three 
hundred people, all 
hoping to be taken on 
as extras; whileamong 
them pass the various 
assistant directors, 
making their choices. 
One director wants the 
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ten tallest men, another the five shortest; one 
wishes an old, gray-haired woman, another 
aman whocan shoeahorse. Their demands 
range from the sublime to the ridiculous— 
from aninfantin arms to an army of infantry. 

Outside on the street a hundred automo- 
biles are drawn up, waiting to take different 
casts out on location. Several great sight- 
seeing busses are filled with German soldiers, 
headed for an outside scene of Old Heidel- 
berg; motor trucks are loading saddles and 
rifles, to be used by the thousand horsemen 
waiting in the Santa Monica foothills to 
perform in one of the great war dramas. 

By ten o’clock the place is in full blast; 
the actors on location are gone, and most of 
the hopeful aspirants in the yard either have 
been taken on or have dispersed until the 
morrow. Always, however, there are at 
least a hundred who hang about hoping to 
be selected in some emergency. 

On the big stage, where so many scenes are 
being enacted, bedlam reigns. The shouting 
of the actors and directors is punctuated by 
gunfire in some wild drama or rough comedy, 
and stage carpenters and scene shifters add 
to the din with the necessary noises of their 
craft. While waiting for the director to sat- 
isfy his wsthetic soul regarding draperies and props, or 
until the camera man has tuned up, actors are wandering 
from one set to another, smoking, chewing gum or fox 
trotting down the aisles. To see a savage pirate doing the 
lame duck with a society queen does not seem incongruous 
in this great human omelet. 


Acting for the Five Millions 


Tee experts are horrified at the apparent 
waste of time in these enormous plants; hundreds of 
players seem to be always loafing. It may take a whole 
morning to produce a certain scene, yet the actual time 
before the camera may occupy but a brief ten minutes. 
Meantime the cast must be always within call. No plan 
has yet been devised by which this leisure can be utilized. 
All sorts of schemes, from splitting wood to splicing film, 
have been suggested; but none seems practicable. 

The question arises: How can the actor do intelligent 
work in such an atmosphere? In addition to the awful 
confusion of noises and movement there is not even the 
stimulus of an audience. When I was elevated to the rank 
of leading man this latter condition worried me: it was like 
talking to oneself. I felt constrained and self-conscious. 
One day Bostock, one of our best men, passed by and, 
sensing my embarrassment, said: ‘‘Grandon, there are 
five million people looking at you through that camera.” 
The psychological reaction on me was magical. I had an 
audience, but had never before realized it! 

The noise and confusion, however, were still so discon- 
certing I finally demanded that all my scenes should be 
inclosed. This was easily accomplished by building a 
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canvas wall, with six-foot flats, entirely round the set, 
running down to a V, where the director and camera man 
took their places. Most of the leading men now demand 
either a separate stage or an inclosed set. 

An astonishing number of actors have absolutely no 
interest in other than their own performances, and turkey- 
trot or horseplay while the performer tries to concentrate 
on a serious bit of interpretative work. One would think 
that the second and third rate actors would be interested 
in the technic of a man like Bostock, for instance, since he 
is one of the most finished actors in America—a man of 
fine intelligence and deep understanding, who has brought, 
besides his brains, a fine artistry to his work. Do you 


think any of those poor, light-minded lads would condescend - 


to watch his technic in order to learn something? Oh, 
dear, no! They wait 
until they see the pic- 
ture on the screen and 
then tell how it should 
have been done. 

Then, too, think of 
a man who hopes to 
make good in the 
movies sitting on his 
shoulder blades and 
reading a moving- 
picture magazine with 
the bunch in the yard 
while he might be 
watching one of Whit- 
nall’s. biggest scenes! 
Harry Whitnall is not 
soversatile as Bostock, 
but we all regard him 
as the greatest actor 
in our profession—an 
artist to the tips of his 
eloquent fingers; one 
who says more by do- 
ing less than any other 
man alive. Isaw him 
acting ashort, one-reel 
story of Turgenieff’s 
last week, while four 
would-be leading men 
played dominoes 
within twenty feet of 
the scene. Then peo- 
ple wonder why there 
are so few Whitnalls! 

There is one type of 
actor who issometimes 
employed, not at all 
because of his histri- 
onic ability, but solely 
because he can do cer- 
tain things that require 
great strength, agility 
ordaring. Some ofthe 
best roughriders, who 
have learned to make 
spectacular falls from a horse going at full speed, are in 
constant demand. Occasionally one of those fellows de- 
velops real acting ability. One of the greatest impresarios 
in the motion-picture world to-day was a plain cow-puncher 
only a few years ago; and when a good actor can do dan- 
gerous work he is sure to land among the leaders. 

Even the rank and file, however, are sometimes sub- 
jected to a certain amount of rough work. Two years ago 
three of our leading women were in the hospital at the 
same time—one broke her ankle in a fire scene; one had 
her leg fractured when a horse fell on her in a riding scene; 
and one was badly scratched while playing with the cats 
in an East India junglestory. Some of these girls and men 
are absolutely fearless and will do anything the director asks, 
from swimming a rapids in the high Sierras to jumping off 
an automobile going fifty miles an hour. 
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Trick Films Give Place to the Real Thing 


T WILL be observed that the producers are now reaping a 

harvest of incredulity on the part of their audiences which 
is of their own making. For years they fooled the fans 
with all sorts of ingenious mechanical tricks—as soon as 
one trick was discovered another was invented—until the 
spectators became inured to all devices and will not now 
believe a picture even when it is sincerely made. So 
sophisticated have they become they are positive that 
these feats of daring are the result of some film manipula- 
tion. If they only knew of some of the bumps and bruises 
the actors get they would have a higher respect for their 
courage. 

In one picture, made a few years ago, Bostock, at that 
time our leading man, was playing opposite Tom Sentous, 
the villain, ina German dueling scene. Tom isa great, big, 
handsome god, as modest as he is courageous; and because 
of his willingness and ability to take punishment he was 
invariably cast for the villain. No fellow in all filmdom has 


been so hissed in the nickelodeons as has Tom; yet he is 
one of the finest men in the profession. 

In this story it was necessary for Bostock to cut Sentous 
across the face with his sword. The scene was rehearsed 
time and again, but always the action looked faked because 
of the necessity of soft-pedaling such a blow. Even by 
using the flat side of the sword the blow was too gentle to 
convince. Finally the director lighted a cigarette and went 
out; when he came back he said: 

“Tom, for the sake of the picture will you take a good 
wallop? I’ll put three cameras on, and if we fail I promise 
you there will be no make-over.” 

“Certainly I’m willing,” said Tom, briefly. 

When everything was ready and the duelists had been 
fencing rather gingerly for perhaps half a minute, the 





There Was a Demand for Romance, Plot and Real Acting 


director called out: ‘‘Now!” Bostock swung round with a 
full-arm blow with the flat of his sword that would have 
felled an ox. Tom had a gob of grease paint in his left hand 
to smear on his face in order to give the effect of an open 
wound; but there was little need of it, for the sword raised 
a welt on his neck and cheek that could be seen a block. 

In one of the great feature films of last year Sentous 
appeared in a fight scene that stands among moving-picture 
men as the most realistic ever enacted. I happened to be 
present the day the picture was made; and, having heard 
the principals discussing it the previous evening and 
knowing that they had determined to strike no fake blows, 
I was eager to see the action. It was the finest exhibition 
of brute courage I have ever witnessed. For two men, 
both as powerful as Jeffries, to stand up and slam into each 
other with fists and chairs was a shocking thing, unless one 
knew that they were the best of friends and were doing it 
“for the sake of the picture.’’ They both suffered excruci- 
ating pain during the scene and afterward, and Tom’s arm, 
due to the strain of the hammer lock, was quite useless for 
days. It was a picture of the utmost brutality; and when 
it was shown, though it had the spectators sitting on the 
edge of their chairs, I have no doubt the greater number 
of them believed the violently cruel blows to be simply 
good acting. 

The girls are not often asked to take punishment, but 
they must do many things that require a high degree of 
courage. As examples of this, I wish to pay my distin- 
guished respects to two young ladies who have performed 
some feats of daring that surpass anything the men have 
done. Both were episodes in the animal stuff. 

In one picture the director was anxious to show a girl 
pursued by a lion and beating it to the door of a log cabin 
by just a hairbreadth. To do this it was necessary to 
have the girl and the lion arrive almost simultaneously. 
Beatrice Hunter, one of the youngest members of the 
company, was chosen for the unenviable rdle. She is a 


wisp of a girl, but has no end of nerve; and because of her 
light weight and agility she has been in many scenes that 
required athletic skill. Only the week before she had 
allowed herself to be carried down scaling ladders from the 
top of a seven-story building that was actually on fire. 

In this burning-building scene Beatrice was rescued from 
her bedroom in an unconscious condition, and was hung over 
the fireman’s shoulder like a sack of meal while he brought 
her to the ground. She was dreadfully frightened, she 
said, when she first went over the edge, but gained courage 
during the perilous descent. No one doubted that the 
choice of Beatrice for the lion picture was a good one. 

In order to film the scene correctly it was necessary to 
time thespeed of Beatrice and the lion with deadly precision, 
so that the finish of the race would picture the lion almost on 
the girl as she entered 
the cabin. This split- 
second timing was ac- 
complished by an in- 
genious arrangement 
of woven-wire fencing, 
which permitted many 
rehearsals of the actual 
race. High wire divi- 
sion, bisecting the cor- 
ral and leading to the 
door of the cabin, was 
erected. Oneach side 
of this fence the lion 
and the girl were re- 
leased at the same in- 
stant, but at different 
distances; and the 
time of each, running 
at top speed, was thus 
ascertained. 

For the actual pic- 
ture the fence was re- 
moved. Every other 
possible precaution 
was. taken against a 
misadventure. Spiked 
running shoes and a 
short skirt insured the 
girl’s footing and the 
freedom of her legs. 
To further guard her 
life, in case the lion 
should seem to be over- 
taking her} four cow- 
boys, who could shoot 
the cigarette out of 
one’s mouth, were sta- 
tioned outside the 
corral. 

It is needless to say 
that the company did 
not wish to lose the 
girl; neither didit wish 
to lose a five-thousand- 
dollar lion. As the 
four cowboys might differ in their definition of danger, it 
was left-to the director to give the signal to shoot—if 
shooting was necessary—for on him rested the responsi- 
bility for the picture, which responsibility included the lives 
of Beauty and the Beast. 





Beatrice Hunter’s Race for Life 


VERYBODY thought that Beatrice would be equal to 
her task, for she had never failed; and if she was the 
least bit nervous she concealed it most amazingly. How- 
ever, as asporting proposition, it stirred up the whole studio. 
Every other company on the lot stopped to witness the race. 
When everything was in readiness Beatrice stood like an 
athlete on her mark, while the big lion was restlessly pawing at 
the gate some twenty yards behind. The cameras were 
arranged to pick up only the last ten yards of the race. The 
director occupied a place just outside the corral, where he 
could direct the cowboys. The falling of his upraised hand 
was to be the signal to shoot. 

At the call of ‘‘ Action!’’ the cameras began, the lion was 
released, and Beatrice started. On she came like a deer, the 
lion gaining rapidly. She tripped alittle bit, but did not lose 
her stride. The hesitation, slight as it was, frightened her, 
however, and her fear showed unmistakably in her eyes as 
she glanced back over her shoulder. 

“Don’t look back, Beatrice, but beat it now for all you 
are worth!” cried the director. 

She fairly flew; but so did the lion, and it seemed for a 
moment as though he would overtake her. When she 
reached the cabin door she was not two feet ahead of him, 
and it was only with the greatest speed and skill that the 
door was closed after she plunged into the cabin. This 
detail had been rehearsed many times. The man who 
slammed the door and the other who threw the bolt both 
felt responsibility for the girl—and incidentally for their 
own safety. (Continued on Page 44) 
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ANSCH resumed his battle with the 
R brush, all his attention centered on the 
achievement of each advancing step, 
his strength drawn upon to the last foot pound 
of muscle capacity. 
For the girl in his 
arms he could spare 
no thought save a 
protecting one— 
how to lift her 
above the vicious 
whipping of 
branches; how to 
favor the exposed 
wounded arm. 
She drifted on the 
border waves be- 
tween conscious- 
ness and oblivion. 
In moments of 
comprehension her 
eyes rested on the 
face above her, saw 
the throbbing of a 
driven heart under 
the brown skin of the temples, 
the starting sweat, the tensing 
and flexing of hard muscles 
about the jaw in sympathy with 
the laboring of other muscles. 
Once he fell, and before the stab 
of pain in her torn arm shot the 
girl off intonear unconsciousness 
she saw him take the blow ofa 
backward springing manzanita 
whip full in the face rather than ward it with the arm 
that protected hers. When she could look again a white 
mark was cut from his chin to the middle of his forehead. 
Somehow Ransch gained the woods. The last ounce of 
his strength was spent in easing her to a bed of ferns in the 
crotch of a fallen tree trunk. She lay motionless; he sat be- 
side her, head resting on clasped knees. Through the com- 
fortable haze of semiconsciousness that enveloped her the 
man’s attitude carried its story of a price paid. She saw 
the dim tips of the trees high above her head, remembered 
the distance between rock and forest, and so knew what had 
been his achievement. 

“T reckon you had quite a spell of hard going, mister,” 
she said in a voice that fluttered weakly. 

“T reckon,” he answered without looking up. 

“That—there bresh makes tough traveling—double.” 
Some subtle inflection of admiration—of a woman’s 
admiration for strength in man—crept into her tone. 

“Oh, tol’able.”’ 

Indifference instantly blunted the edge of her nascent 
impulse to admiration. She slapped back: 

“Of course most anyone with fair-to-middlin’ legs could 
make across a burn like you did.” 

“To be sure.’” Ransch rose and stood looking down into 
her face, where the color was slowly creeping back. Damp 
curls were gummed to her forehead by the sweat of pain. 
The whole aspect of her face and awkwardly propped body 
was ineffably helpless and childlike. 

“T’m going to round up my hawse—the hawse you 
creased with a bullet’’—this with a prickling sense of 
outrage—“‘and then we’ll go away from here.” 

“You cal’late to find me here when you come back?” 
A spark of the old fire leaped to her eyes. 

“Surest thing you know,”’ Ransch answered shortly, and 
walked off into the aisles of the big pines. She heard him 
whistling a call, listened intently to the diminishing sound 
of his footfalls'on the twigs and small brush. When the 
noise was stilled by distance the girl slowly began to hitch 
herself to her feet, laboring inch by inch with the crotch of 
the tree against which she leaned asa prop. Darkness shot 
in flashes before her eyes. Her body seemed another’s over 
which she had no command.: She bit her lip, shut tight her 
eyes and struggled. In an agony of dissolving weakness 
she found herself on her feet. A fresh warm stream began 
to push under the rude bandages on her injured arm. 

By a supreme mental effort she pushed the night back 
from her brain and took astep forward—another—another. 
A little spruce bent under her frantic grip of support; she 
wavered, caught herself and stood swaying. Flight! Every 
resource of her being was summoned in support of that 
single purpose. Even the great trembling in her limbs was 
commanded by it to be still. Unconsciousness, hovering 
like a cloud, was warded away. Escape, to hide from this 
Smart Aleck, to cheat him of his joy of punishment, only to 
be free and : 

“Plucky little devil—regular stemwinder for nerve!” 
A voice came to her from far off. She felt something 
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‘“Just Ride Up to Where I Am, Slow, and With Your Hands H’isted Some’’ 


cool—maybe it was water—on her burning hot arm. Then 
after a long, long time: ‘‘Now I reckon you’re coming 
round in shape.” 

She lay, faint and comfortable, and enjoyed the coolness 
of the water on her arm. Then she felt the touch of fresh 
pitch on the wound, the spiciness of the balsam was in her 
nostrils. A horse nickered softly somewhere near. She 
opened her eyes to the world again. 

It was dusk. The face bending above her was so shad- 
owed she could see only the whites of the eyes. 

“Now I reckon we’ll be moseying along,’’ Ransch said, 
his teeth showing in a slow smile. ‘‘You’ve proved right 
enough you don’t want to go with me, but looks like a case 
of have-to now.” 

He picked her up and carefully lifted himself into the 
saddle, easing her body into the hollow behind the horn. 
Her head lay weakly against his shoulder; she felt an arm 
tighten about her. 

“Go ’long, Tham hawse, and be mighty easy how you 
make the bumps.” 

The easy motion of the sure-footed Sam was lulling to 
her. Strive against it as she would, a sense of security, 
of content with the present, stole over her. She tried to 
smother a sigh. 

“Night’s coming along purty pronto,” the man began 
in the casual tone of a conversation renewed, ‘“‘and I’m 
aiming to make Strawberry Road before it gets too dark 
to see. There’s no trail hereabouts, you know.” 

“When you make Strawberry Road—then where?” 
Curiosity hardly registered. 

“Well, we'll take up that proposition when it comes.” 
His was the tolerant evasion spoken to a child. They rode 
along in silence for many minutes. She raised her eyes to 
see the sun lighting the highest candles of the firs and jack 
pines far, far up; cones glowed like bronze there, but below 
and about blue shadows thickened. 

“What’s your name, Miss Rain-in-the-Face?’”’ Even 
with the by-name, given the day at the burn in a spirit of 
play, the question seemed wholly serious. 

“Jobyna Totten. Dad calls me Skeezicks.” 

“Not much choice between those two sweet ones, is 
there, Jobyna?”’ 

“’Pends on what you call sweet,” she answered with a 
bit of the old fleering spirit. 

Silence between them then for many minutes. Each 
sensed the bulking of questions which must be asked and 
answered. Neither cared to break the truce that had 
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existed by mutual understanding. Theranger 
finally made the plunge: “‘Why did you 
shoot my Tham hawse back there?” She 
waited appreciably before replying. 

“Cause he was 
yours, I reckon.” 

“Do you mostly 
shoot men’s 
hawses?”’ This in 
a level tone of 
inquiry. 

“Don’t suppose 
I do.” A rallying 
of old hostility 
showed in her voice. 

“Then you took 
a shot at my hawse 
just because he was 
mine?” 

“T reckon so.” 

Sam picked his 
way carefully 
through a copse of 
tender firs and took 
a downhill pitch 
with stiffened legs. 
Ransch was busied 
picking a trail 
through the clot- 
ting dark. 

“Do you mostly 
shoot at women?”’ 
Jobyna put the 
query with studied 
carelessness. 
Ransch felt the 
blood mount to his 
neck. 

“Not when I 
know it.” 

“And you don’t 
make it a point of 
ripping women’s 


let?” She might 
have been talking to herself, so impersonal was her tone. 
The man clucked to his horse for answer. 

“T take it you rate a hawse higher’n a woman,” she 
challenged. 

“‘Higher’n some,” Ransch snapped back, and instantly 
regretted. 

“So I figured,” the girl retorted with a little sigh of 
finality. Ransch discovered himself all of a sudden 
trapped into a false position by this slip of womanhood 
whom he persisted in considering a child. Artlessly she 
had led him on and relentlessly barbed him when she had 
him snared. He angrily put in his disclaimer: 

“T thought I was shooting at a man.” She did not give 
him the satisfaction of an answer. , 

“Men mostly handle rifles like you handled yours this 
afternoon. I didn’t look for a girl like you to be so good on 
the sights.” 

“You reckoned you were shooting at dad then?” 

““Yes—or one of his herders.”’ 

Neither spoke again for a long time. Ransch found in 
his heart a curious regret that the truce had been broken; 
he would have preferred to ride on through the dusk with 
this helpless figure nestled against him, unquestioning. 
Jobyna, on her part, did some rapid thinking and arrived 
at unexpected results. Here was the man who had 
wounded her and was not sorry he had done so, even under 
accusation. But—and the thought suddenly struck home— 
never a complaint from him that she had done her best to 
murder him; not aword of that. His only protest had been 
against her shooting his horse. Appreciation of this restraint 
on his part, even under the provocation of her taunts, 
awakened sudden shame in her. The swift reaction from 
that was hotter anger against the one shaming. 

“Want to know why I shot at you back there in the 
bresh? Why don’t you ask me that ’stead of why I shot 
at your hawse?”’ Mockery in her tone invited contention, 
but the ranger refused to be drawn. 

“‘Treckon I savvy right enough why you were taking pot 
shots at me,”’ he answered quietly. “I don’t have to be a 
wizard to savvy that.” 

“Because you—you’re a low-down ”” Anger choked 
her as she drew away from him and tried to sit upright in 
the saddle. She wavered and fell back against Ransch’s 
shoulder with a little sob of weakness and impotent rage. 
Even supported by him as she must needs be, her sound 
arm pushed against him in protest. A quiet chuckle 
sounded deep in the man’s chest. 
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“So, deciding to kill me, you 
went about five miles off any 
trail and a matter of twelve or 
fifteen miles from my regular 
hang-out and just sat and waited 
for me to breeze 
along that way?” 

“Oh, will you quit 
saying things to—to 
rile me!”’ Jobyna’s 
surrender followed in 
a burst of hysterical 
sobbing. Weakness 
that was physical, 
and utter exhaustion 
of mind under the 
problem of her pres- 
ent plight, took 
sweet relief in this 
most certain sedative 
of the feminine 
pharmacopeeia. 

rece TS CLL, 
ranger and man in 
the rough, was ap- 
palled. 

He made the char- 
acteristic masculine 
mistake of believing 
that somehow he 
was solely responsi- 
ble for the tears, and 
searched his heart in dire contrition for some amends to 
make. So does unknowing man shoulder as a burden 
woman’s most tender comfort. 

“There—there, little girl! I didn’t go for to do it—sure 
I didn’t,”’ he crooned. 

“You—you ain’t done nothing, so—so there!’’ was the 
startling answer between sobs, which left Jay Ransch 
higher up in the air than before. Then with a stifled moan: 

“Oh, it hurts—it hurts, and I don’t care who knows it!”’ 

“T just bet it does that!’’ came his sympathetic second, 
and all at once he recalled that the little saddle passenger 
he had been spitefully quarreling with was grievously 
wounded. At this belated recognition the man’s heart went 
to water, his pride shriveled, and out of unknown depths 
welled a great tenderness. He let his fingers touch the 
girl’s cheek and found it burning with fever. The fingers 
strayed upward and tucked away from the dry brow some 
tumbled wisps of hair. Ransch was dumfounded to feel 
new and strange emotion thrilling him with the touch of 
cheek and hair. It might have been the tenderness of 
fatherhood or the exaltation of a lover’s caress; but Jay 
Ransch had never been father or lover, so how was he to 
know? 

“My arm’s getting all stiff and burny,” Jobyna com- 
plained fretfully, ‘‘and I feel so spongy in the head.” 

“Which is perfectly natural when you get it in the arm 
that way,” he reassured. ‘‘It’s a good sign, that stiffness, 
and means there’s no complications set in.’’ The lie 
stumbled from his lips in simple charity. 

At this minute Sam slid down a shallow bank and into 
the dim stretch of Strawberry Road. He turned upgrade 
toward the summit without his master’s hand guiding. 

It was quite dark now. Jobyna roused herself to see 
that they were no longer under the dim tent of the 
pines. 

“Where you going to take me?”’ she exclaimed a 
little wildly, straining against Ransch’s encircling arm. 









“‘We Got Your Friend Totten and Four of His Men”? 


“‘Ain’t you taking me back to 
dad?” 

“Not to-night, Jobyna,”’ 
Ransch whispered, his lips sud- 
denly tightening at the naming 
of that dad who had set his 
daughter with a rifle to the task 
of helping him break the law. 

“Then where?” The fretful- 
ness of a fevered child made the 
question a plaint. 

“To a.doe I know of who’s 
stayin’ at Myers Station just 
over the summit a little way. 
He’ll fix up this arm of yours so 
you won’t know it.” 

“But I want to go to dad,” 
she complained drowsily. “‘He’ll 
be wonderin’ a ; 

“Your dad’s not the man to 
take care of you, my girl,” 
Ransch soothed with an earnest- 
ness not at all affected. ‘‘The 
doc’s the one you want.” 

She mumbled something un- 
intelligible and settled herself 
more heavily against Ransch. 
Her sound arm stole lazily up to 
cling about hisneck. The sleeve 
fell away from it and the bared 
flesh rested against the man’s 
cheek, 

“Poke along, Tham, fool hawse!”’ the ranger called in 
a sudden access of embarrassment. Drowsily came a 
murmur: 

‘Sing somethin’. I ain’t been singed asleep in I don’t 
know when.” 

“Well, say Ransch looked down to the white 
blur against his jacket, his lips puckered in a smile. 

““T—don’t—hear—no—singin’.”’ 

“You listen right sharp and you will.’”” Ransch threw up 
his chin and caroled: 

Oh, I mucks in th’ tunnel an’ drills in th’ mine. 
Hey there; go blow your shot! 

Aw do a little gradin’ when high gradin’s fine. 
But my gal, she up an’ died on me; 
They buried her ’neath a peachwood tree, 

Aw’ that shore has sprung this heart 0’ mine. 
Hey there; go blow your shot! 





The way to Myers Station was long; but The Miner’s 
Lament was long too. Thirty-two verses, and Jay Ransch 
knew them all. 

Iv 

ANSCH bivouacked on a pile of sweet alfalfa hay 
behind the little hotel at Myers Station. But sleep 
came tardily. For many hours he lay in his blankets, his 
head propped on crossed hands to bring his eyes on a single 
lighted window beneath the peak of the hotel’s steep roof. 
Occasionally figures passed behind the yellow panes—shirt- 
sleeved young Morrison, the city doctor up on a fishing 

trip; the ample shape of old Mother 

Myers, good angel of all Tahoe. 

When Ransch delivered the wounded 
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Men Fought the Fire at Arm’s Length — Blackened Dervishes, Whirling and Prancing Between the Sword Stabs of Red Tongues 


and delirious girl to their care it was with no lengthy ex- 
planations. “Found her over in Strawberry and she seemed 
in a bad way.”’ This had been the whole of his report. 
Knowing the ranger as they did, neither doctor nor volun- 
teer nurse asked for more details. 

Now, as he lay watching the lighted window, Ransch 
found his nerves all tightened in sympathy with the suffer- 
ing in the room behind it. Many thoughts strange to his 
experience came crowding to his mind, and he was ata loss 
to sort them, to tabulate them among the commonplaces 
of life as he knew it. Most disturbing of the many was a 
recollection, almost an illusion, the feel of a yielding body 
in his arms, the touch of an arm lazily curved about his 
neck. Why should he, Jay Ransch, old hermit buck that he 
was, let the touch of a willful child—a regular little thorny 
wild blackberry—fuss him with fool notions? He asked 
himself the scornful question a dozen times, and the 
answer was—the warmth of a bare arm against his neck, 
the sound of a sigh. 

Before sunrise the ranger was about. Impatiently he 
waited to get from Doc Morrison a report on the patient. 

“Nothing serious. She’ll be round as soon as she re- 
covers from loss of blood,’’ the city man reassured. To him 
Ransch then confided the story of the duel in the brush 
and what circumstances lay behind it. 

“‘T got to go over and bring in her old man,” the ranger 
said. ‘‘More’n likely I’m going to have a bit of trouble on 
my hands. Just sort of keep a close eye on the girl, because 
she’s a wild one and like as not she’ll suspicion what I’m 
Might even try to get away and join her sweet 


“Not much danger,’”’ Morrison laughed. ‘‘Too weak to 
travel far.” 

Ransch breakfasted, then went out to give Sam a critical 
examination. The little horse was slightly stiffened by the 
bullet crease along one flank, but not out of the game by a 
good deal. He took the saddle and cinch with his custom- 
ary playful squeal and nip at the ranger’s jacket. Ransch 
was away from the barn and headed up Strawberry Road 
for the summit and trouble before the first of the summer 
boarders was out of bed. 

He had no delusions about the nature of the task before 
him. The measure of Job Totten he already had by that 
first interview at the sheep camp—a man who knew not 
law and freely invited trouble if one cared to bring it to 
him. That the boss herder was living up to the reputation 
the supervisor in Placerville had given him, yesterday’s 
event demonstrated. He relied on the rifle to prevent 
detection of his poaching and, unquestionably, would 
resist punishment similarly. Ransch, lone-handed, was 
riding to the sheep camp to arrest Totten for jumping the 
free range—lone-handed because his auxiliary watchers, 
whom he might have summoned to assist him did the law 
permit, were not invested with police power. The nearest 
fellow ranger was down in the Stanislaus district, thirty 
miles to the south. Butler, the supervisor, was a day’s 
ride away in Placerville. 

Over the Divide and down into Strawberry Valley rode 
Ransch. To see with his own eyes the evidence of poaching 
sheep, he left the road a little beyond the point where he 
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had struck into the woods the day before and made a 
detour through the heavy pines, bearing obliquely on to the 
boundary of the free range. Near the shore of Grass Lake, 
three miles deep in the heart of the forbidden forest, the 
ranger came upon the signs of sheep—green carpet of 
undergrowth stripped to bare twigs, needle floor of the 
woods pounded to dust by countless cloven hoofs. Evi- 
dence enough! 

Ransch struck into a trail once dim through disuse, but 
now broadened into a slash through the pines by the pas- 
sage of the sheep. It led to Echo Meadows and the free 
range. An hour’s ride brought him out on to the broad 
flats, at the far end of which was the sheep camp. Ransch 
reined Sam in while he loosened his belt and gave the butt 
of his .45 an easy reach in the holster; then rode on to the 
clutter about the high chuck wagon. No one was stirring; 
not a sign of sheep or herder anywhere. The ranger rode 
up to the single tent in the camp circle and, one hand on 
the grip of his gun, lifted the flap. Empty! By a dying 
fire greasy skillets and a blackened coffee pot askew on a 
rough crane seemed to tell of a meal hastily eaten. Picket 
ropes of horses near at hand lay where they had been 
dropped from bridles. Everything pointed to the confu- 
sion of a hurried exodus. 

Undecided as to his next move, Ransch was slowly cover- 
ing the backward trail through the flats when he saw two 
horsemen push through the 
fringe of brush ahead and make 


“Your daughter’s all right, Totten. She’s under arrest 
for shooting at me over on the burn yesterday, and she got 
a bit scratched up herself, which I didn’t mean to do, not 
knowing it was a girl trying to get me. 

“Now you and me’ll just ride over to the other side of 
the summit, where I’ll hold you until I get word to bring 
you down to Placerville.” 

The bushy eyebrows lowered craftily and a smile split 
the solid whisker belt about Totten’s face. 

“‘So you think you’re going to take me in for jumping 
the range, huh? Whar’s your proof what you'll produce 
before a court at law?”’ 

““We won’t thrash that out here, I reckon.”’ The ranger 
grinned at Totten’s clumsy bluster. ‘Just ride up to where 
I am, slow, and with your hands h’isted some.” 

Totten hesitated, but when his glance fell again upon 
the small, compelling eye of metal looking at him from the 
ranger’s hand, he clucked his horse forward, his thick arms 
lifted and crooked at his ears. Ransch waited coolly to 
disarm him when he should come up. The herder was not 
more than ten feet away when the ranger saw the little 
eyes light with a swift gleam; the bearded mouth opened 
to a roar: : 

“Now h’ist your own paws, damn your soul! If Inod my 
head there’s one of my men behind you to bore you plumb 
through!” 





toward him. Out from the 
shadow of the woods on the 
opposite edge of the meadows 
came three more mounted men, 
converging upon the first two. 
Ransch quickly reined in behind 
a convenient screen of alders 
and watched the meeting of the 
two parties. There was ani- 
mated conversation and ges- 
ture between thefivebefore they 
rode forward in a body, follow- 
ing the trail which led through 
his protecting alders. Ransch, 
doing some rapid thinking, 
moved Sam up to within a few 
yards of the edge of the thicket 
toward which the horsemen 
were advancing, and waited. 

When the party was about 
twenty-five yards away from 
the first leafy outpost theranger 
gave Sam a quick nudge with 
his knee and was out of the 
thicket, squarely blocking the 
trail. The group of mounted 
men swirled, came to a halt. 

“Job Totten, you come on; I 
want to have a little talk with 
you. Rest of you stay where 
youare.”’ Ransch hardlyraised 
his voice, but there was a me- 
tallic, carrying quality in it as 
emphatic as the glint of blue 
steel in the hand which rested 
lightly against hisrighthip. A 
moment’s hesitation and buzz- 
ing of low voices in the group 
ahead, then Totten rode for- 
ward alone. The huge bulk of 
the man sat his horse like some 
ungainly weight of machinery 
crated for the pack saddle. 
Above the checked hickory 
shirt, tightened across the drum- 
like chest, thicket of whisker and 
hair bristled pugnaciously. His 
little eyes were red like a bear’s. 

“That’sfar enough, Totten.” 
Ransch gave the command 
briskly, and the boss herder 
checked his horse. ‘‘ Now we'll 
say a couple of words.” 

“An’ I'll talk fust!”’ Totten 
growled. ‘‘You shot my gal 
yistiddy over to the big bresh burn. Jist found blood on 
the rocks over thar whar she was—been ranging round all 
night thinking she might be lost. Whar’s my gal Skee- 
zicks, you low-down yaller hound?”’ 

“Keep your hair on, Totten.” The ranger’s voice was 
deadly quiet. “‘ Your daughter’s where she won’t be taking 
pot shots at Government officers on her dad’s orders. And 
you’re under arrest for jumping your sheep over the bound- 
ary of the free range. You, back yonder’’—a quick eye 
had noted the stealthy forward advance of two of the horse- 
men behind Totten’s broad back—“‘keep your distance!” 

“What you mean by that, ranger—‘whar she won’t be 
taking pot shots at Guv’ment officers’?”’ A sharp note of 
fear had sapped the bluster from the boss herder’s tone. 
“You ain’t shot my gal dead?” 





A Hand Stole Out, Groped and Found His 


Unthinking impulse of protection sent Ransch’s head 
twisting to the alders behind him. With arush Totten was 
upon him; the jar of the colliding horses nearly unseated 
the ranger. 

Hisright arm darted pain froma blow and the.45 dropped 
from his hand into the herder’s paw. The trick was done 
in the wink of an eye. 

‘Ho, ranger, who’s the ace in this cold hand now?” 
Totten’s mouth was a cavern booming laughter. “‘Come 
on up, boys, and look this yere wood pussy over.”’ 

He was carelessly covering points on Ransch’s body with 
the captured .45—first his eyes, then his forehead, next his 
breast. The ranger, shame burning his cheeks, kept his 
eyes on Totten’s with a stiff effort. To have been caught 
by so simple a ruse was for him positive dishonor, and the 
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price he knew would be ridicule. The other sheep herders 
drew close, grinning into his face from under their shabby 
hats. 

“Now, my gay rooster, whar’s that there gal of mine? 
Speak up lively, ’cause I can sort of encourage conversation 
with a bullet, like as not.” 

Totten flourished the blue barrel carelessly. Ransch’s 
eyes did not waver from the little fiery ones opposite. 

“‘She’s fair-to-middlin’ safe from you, Totten; that’s all 
you'll know from me.” 

“You said she’s arrested,’’ the herder bullied. 

‘“‘That’s why you can’t get her, I reckon,”’ was Ransch’s 
quiet answer. 

““W’y look here, you dam’d tadpole, tell me whar my gal 
is or I’ll bore you right here an’ now!” 

“That wouldn’t go far toward finding her, Totten,”’ the 
ranger answered steadily. ‘‘Besides, there’s folks know 
where I went to-day and who I went to see; they’ll be 
making inquiries if I don’t come back.”’ 

“Looks like he holds the hole card, Boss,” one of the 
herders ventured. “Better copper it.” 

Totten’s head was wagging slowly like a grizzly’s at bay. 
Bluff and bluster were his chief offensive weapons and, 
they failing, he was without resource. An idea slowly 
percolated through the confusion of his mind. 

“You say you came here to arrest me, eh, ranger?”’ 

“I’m bound to get you—if not 
this time,’’ Ransch answered 
simply. 

“And my gal, she’s in the 
coop for shooting at you?” 

Ransch let a nod of the head 
confirm the untruth. 

* “Well, look here—gimme my 
gal an’ I’ll give up. Bring 
Skeezicks down: here to camp 
and I’ll go to the booby hatch 
quiet and decent. How’s that 
fora go?” 

“T’ll take you,’’ was the 
ranger’s instant response. 
“Come alone along Strawberry 
Road to the summit—alone, 
remember—at noon to-morrow. 
I’ll be there with your girl.” 

** And she’ll be free?”” Quick 
suspicion flashed from the 
herder’s eyes. 

“Free,” Ransch affirmed. 
Totten broke the ranger’s re- 
volver, spilled the shells into 
his pocket and passed the use- 
less weapon over to Ransch. 

“When you monkey with 
Job Totten leave this play- 
thing tohome. Nowvamose!” 

Ransch slipped the .45 into 
his holster and rode through 
the group of grinning herders. 
Their taunts burned his ears. 
Injured pride stung him like a 
mule-skinner’s double snapper. 
The upshot of his mission to 
the sheep camp was so far wide 
of what he had resolved that 
the only gain he could count as 
his was, perhaps, possession of 
his life. To secure that he had 
been forced into a snap bar- 
gain—whose terms he had not 
the remotest intention of ful- 
filling, to be sure; but, never- 
theless, a bargain with a man 
who had no shadow of right to 
dictateit. He had been tricked 
and beaten by an intelligence 
scarcely higher than a prowling 
grizzly’s. 

Jay Ransch sought not to 
find a reason for it, but in one 
determination he was rock- 
grounded—he would not give 
up Jobyna to her father. 

He held the trail to his own cabin on Moraine rather 
than to the way of his inclination—Strawberry Road and 
Myers Station. Through a long afternoon under pines and 
over bald granite his mind was busy turning over the prob- 
lem of Totten’s capture and the expulsion of the poaching 
herds. It was dusk and the night wind over the white 
peaks. was rising when he reached his station. Before he 
set about cooking a supper he got Myers Station and 
Doctor Morrison on the telephone. 

“‘How’s your wild girl?” the small voice echoed. “Say, 


_ Ransch, she’s convalescing so fast it looks as if I’d have to 


lock her in to hold her. Wants to go to her precious dad, 

and I just had the hottest cussing out of my life because 

I wouldn’t let her out of bed. : 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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HE great typhus 
I evicemie is over and 

there are only about 
four thousand cases left 
in all Serbia,’”’ was the 
information that greeted 
me on my arrival here. 
Only four thousand! 

Thestate of Maine has 
been chosen as the favor- 
ite standard of compar- 
ison with Serbia for our 
clearer conception of 
Serbian area and popu- 
lation; so suppose we 
take Maine for an in- 
stant as a standard of 
comparison for our clearer 
conception of Serbian 
conditions. 

If there were four thou- 
sand cases of typhus in 
Maine, and the good Maine people were covered with 
vermin almost to a man, the whole country would be so 
horrified and panic-stricken that serious consideration 
would be given to lopping off that noble state, as one lops 
a wormy branch off an otherwise healthy fruit tree. 

With only four thousand cases left in all Serbia, how- 
ever, Serbia proclaims her return to something like normal 
conditions. Different points of view—that’s all—and with 
plentiful explanation, moreover, when you remember that 
through the months of April and May, when the epidemic 
was at its worst, the cases developed at the rate of more 
than eight thousand a day; and that only the arrival of the 
summer sun, which brought the people out of their tight- 
closed and vermin-infested houses, and made them strip 
from their forever unwashed bodies their filth-incrusted 
and crawling woolen garments, saved the country from 
all but depopulation. 

The doctors make no claim to having checked the typhus 
epidemic in Serbia by their unaided efforts. They give due 
credit to the sun, and speculate with considerable solemnity 
on what might have happened had the disease gained full 
headway at the beginning of the winter months. Also, they 
speculate with considerable lack of confidence on what may 
happen when winter comes again; but there will never be a 
repetition of this year’s horrors if they can help it. The 
Serbian people—especially at the hands of the American 
Red Cross Sanitary Commission—are being inoculated 
with a brand of valuable information which ought to take, 
and which, it is devoutly hoped, will take among a suffi- 
cient number of the more intelligent to guarantee the safe- 
guarding of the whole. 








Vermin, Vermin Everywhere 


ie THE minds of most Americans the thought of Serbia 
has been for a long time connected with little else but 
danger from disease. Every American who comes over 
here even now—doctors and nurses and general workers— 
comes bathed in the tears of family and friends, and with 
all manner of hysterical warnings and lugubrious predic- 
tions rankling in his mind. 

I remember, with considerable amusement, that before 
I boarded the ship which carried me out of New York I had 
begun fully to agree with two such widely divergent. and 
freely expressed estimates of my character as gave me for 
the moment a decidedly cross-eyed view of myself, 
and some curiously mixed sensations. I was made to 
see the reasonableness of the opinion of the majority, 
who were sure I had taken leave of my senses and 
deserved nothing but to be forcibly restrained; but 
I saw, too, some excuse for the soothing adjectives of 
the kinder few who consoled me with sadly sweet 
predictions of an early but at least heroic demise. 

You see, I did not know then that by the time I 
reached Serbia there would be only four thousand 
eases of typhus left, and that its almost complete 
eradication would soon be in sight; and I had not 
quite realized that lice, though they are thicker in 
spots than bees in a hive, may, with precautions, be 
avoided. When I left the United States to come to 
Serbia the cases had diminished to about five thou- 
sand a day, and I rather imagined, from allI had read 
and heard, that I should have to clean up a little spot 
for myself and stand in it, never moving at all, if I 
expected to escape the carriers. I have now been in 
Serbia a very long time, as time goesin Serbia; I have 
traveled nearly all over the country; I have come in 
close contact with all manner of things; I am an old 
hand, and can join in the laugh with which old hands 
greet newcomers’ fears. 
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The Principal Square in Nish 


A large party of young college men turned up here a few 
days ago and the questions they asked were most divert- 
ing. Every man among them had been convinced before 
he left the United States that he was taking his life in his 
own hands—and so he was, in a sense; but within two 
weeks every man among them will have forgotten the 
existence of typhus and typhoid, cholera and smallpox, 
and all the other fearsome things, and will be railing at his 
own hunger and bathless discomfort, which begin so soon 
in this awful land to overshadow all other personal con- 
siderations. Incidentally, like David Harum’s dog, he will 
begin right away a variety of exercises which will “keep 
him from broodin’ on bein’ a dog.’”’ Nobody wanted any 


harrowing details from the young Columbia man who. 


asked the other day, with blanched-face anxiety: “Do 
lice jump?” 

The American Red Cross Sanitary Commission, financed 
by the Rockefeller Institute, is getting at the facts as 
regards disease in Serbia and the possibilities of lending 
brotherly aid toward the furtherance of some scheme 
of permanent improvement; and incidentally, along with 
these facts, they are collecting some impressions of things 
in general which, if they are frankly and accurately 
reported, will give the future volunteer workers in this 
field the status in the ranks of heroism they deserve. The 
American people need not stop gilding halos for their sons 
and daughters in Serbia just because the typhus epidemic 
is over. 

The first big operations of the American commission 
that I saw were at Veles, in the wretched old Macedonian 
country, where Serbia has to keep a big garrison to guard 
against Bulgarian raids in the Vardar Valley, and on her 
precious railroad to Salonika and the sea. There I saw the 
American Red Cross engaged in the task of disinfecting 
the Serbian Army. And it was a necessary enterprise too. 
The army, scattered all over the country, has carried 
typhus into every town and hamlet; and has had its own 
ranks reduced, from the disease alone, by nearly one 
hundred thousand. 

Wherever you see a big yellow building in Serbia you can 
be perfectly certain that it is either a barracks or a military 
hospital. In some countries you might take such buildings 
for schools or public institutions of some sort; but not in 
Serbia. In Serbia there are no public institutions, and the 
only school buildings I have seen to which the people could 





The Roads are Little Better Than Rough, Rock:Bottomed Waters 
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point with pride, or even 
acknowledge as_ school 
buildings, were the Uni- 
versity in Belgrade and 
a modern military school 
at Escoplje. The uni- 
versity was reduced to a 
ruin by the bombard- 
ment, and the military 
school is being used for 
hospital purposes. 

Serbia has enough hos- 
pitals to make her, in 
this regard and in time 
of peace, one of the best- 
equipped countries in 
the world. She has 
plenty of hospitals—but, 
the trouble is, such hos- 
pitals! Some of the build- 
ings are fine enough, and 
most of them are very 
large; but the methods used in their administration and 
upkeep are beyond description. The American doctors 
would not allow me to go into the one in Veles, because I 
was not then sufficiently well trained in precautions to be 
trusted in a too intimate contact with its creatures. They 
may not jump, but they have been known to crawl up a 
shoelace; and there are American doctors and nurses who 
have seen them as thick on the floor round a pile of dis- 
carded garments as ants on the surface of a stirred-up 
ant hill. 

I have seen many hospitals since then, however, and I 
know what the one in Veles was like when the American 
commission took hold of it. When I was there they were 
digging, under the direction of a sanitary engineer from 
Boston, the first drains the place had ever known. There 
are big barracks near the hospital; and if you can imagine 
the dangerous interiors and add to that vision the sights 
and odors round great buildings without drainage of any 
kind and meant for the accommodation of hundreds of 
men, you will get a fair idea of conditions—the commonest 
thing in Serbia! 





Sterilizing Army Wardrobes 


HE disinfecting plant of the American commission con- 

sisted of two railroad cars on a siding down by the sta- 
tion—one of them containing sixteen baths; the other a big 
steam sterilizing outfit. The men would march down from 
barracks in large detachments, carrying with them in 
bundles all their belongings, including bedding, and would 
spread themselves out over the field adjoining the car- 
tracks to wait for what must have seemed to most of them 
a very formidable procedure. Only sixteen of them could 
be handled at one time, so many of them had to wait the 
whole day through; but Serbians do not seem to mind a 
thing like that. They can stretch themselves out anywhere 
at any hour and go to sleep. In this they are wholly 
Oriental; sun or shade, wet or dry, it does not seem to 
matter. I tried to get some photographs of them in their 
various natural attitudes; but that is just one thing which 
cannot be done in Serbia. A dead Serb would come to life 
to pose for a photograph. The instant a camera appears 
they all line up—and this is true of women as well as 
of men—adjust their attire and smirk like Cheshire cats 
straight into the lens. It is most annoying. 

I did get some excellent snapshots once in a little 
western village, where they said no foreign woman 
had ever been before and where I certainly shall 
never be again, but a wicked Greek photographer at 
Salonika overdeveloped them for me, along with a 
lot of others equally valuable to me; so I have 
little left to show for my efforts as an amateur pho- 
tographer but a sickening sheaf of thickened nega- 
tives. There is not a single place, by the way, in all 
Serbia where one can get a film developed in these 
days. Curious what a number of things there are 
about war that Sherman, without meaning to, fully 
covered in his famous brief summing up. 

To get back to the disinfecting and sterilizing 
process: The soldiers, called out sixteen at a time, 
would go into a dressing tent on the edge of the field 
to strip and would then stalk forth in blissful naked- 
ness to the bath car, while their bundles of filthy 
duffel went into the big ovens in the other car. I was 
told that the young American operators liked above 
all things to test their apparatus, and at the same 
time to interest and convince their simple-souled 
victims, by gathering up a few stray insects, cutting 
off an interesting lock of hair, and placing both in the 
pocket of a garment to be sterilized. They always 
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came out of the oven as dead as old wood, and the owner of 
the garment would proudly stow the specimen away as 
asouvenir. There was a great difference in the look of the 
before-taking and after-taking groups of men. One soldier 
told me that the delightful clean-up made him feel like roll- 
ing on the grass like a colt. It was the first bath most of 
them had had since the war began. 

Meantime, while the bathing and sterilizing were going 
on, the doctors of the American outfit were busy on the 
other side of the railroad, where they had established an 
operating station. This consisted of a couple of deal tables 
under a tree on which were displayed a lot of bottles and 
boxes of vaccine, along with some steaming small sterilizers 
full of hypodermic needles. A long line of soldiers who had 
been through the disinfecting process stood with bared 
arms awaiting their turns; and the doctors—there were 
only three of them—working with careful, clocklike pre- 
cision, were able to inoculate as many as twelve hundred 
in a day. 

They were using a mixed vaccine of cholera, typhoid and 
smallpox, and each man had to have two injections, several 
days apart. The quiet concentration of our fine American 
boys on such a job and in such an environment was a 
wonderful thing to see, and a circle of admiring Serbians, 
officers as well as men, stood motionless through the long, 
hot hours watching them. 

This American unit, when it finished at Veles, had to 
transport all its paraphernalia in oxcarts across country to 
the town of Estip and improvise for itself new bathing and 
sterilizing arrangements; Estip, like most towns in Serbia, 
having no railroad connection. Where they went from 
Estip I do not know—but to some place just as difficult, no 





LIX 





Keith had refused an invitation to ride 

with Ben Sansome, but had agreed as 
a compromise to give him a cup of tea late 
in the afternoon. 

Nan’s mood was latterly becoming more and more 
restless. It was an unconscious reflection of the times, 
unconscious because she had no real conception of what 
was going on. In obedience to Keith’s positively expressed 
request she had kept away entirely from the downtown 
districts, leaving the necessary marketing to Wing Sam. 
For the moment, as has been explained, her points of touch 
with society were limited. 

It happened that before the trouble began the Keiths 
had been subscribers to the Bulletin and the Herald; and 
these two journals continued to be delivered. But neither 
of them gave her much idea of what was really going on. 
For a moment her imagination was touched by the blank 
space of white paper the Bulletin left where King’s edi- 
torials had usually been printed; but Thomas King’s 
subsequent violence had repelled her. 

The Herald, after rashly treating the affray as a street 
brawl, lost hundreds of subscribers and most of its adver- 
tising. It shrank to a sheet a quarter of its usual size. 
Naturally its editor, John Nugent, was the more solidly 
and bitterly aligned with the Law-and-Order party. The 
true importance of the revolt, either as an ethical move- 
ment or merely as regarded its physical size, did not get 
to Nan at all. She knew the time was of turmoils and 
excitements. She believed the city in danger of mobs. 
Her attitude might be described as a mixture of fastidious 
disapproval and a sympathetic restlessness. 

About the middle of the afternoon Mrs. Sherwood came 
up the front walk and rang the bell. Nan, sitting behind 
lace curtains, was impressed by her air of controlled excite- 
ment. Mrs. Sherwood hurried. She hurried gracefully, 
to be sure, and with a reminiscence of her usual feline 
indolence, but she hurried nevertheless. Therefore, Nan 
herself answered the bell, instead of awaiting the deliberate 
Wing Sam. 

““My dear,” ‘cried Mrs. Sherwood, “‘get your mantle 
and come with me. There’s something going to happen, 
something big!”’ 

She refused to answer Nan’s questions. 

““Y ou’ll see,” was all the reply she vouchsafed. ‘‘ Hurry!” 

They crossed by the new graded streets where the sand- 
hills had been, and soon found themselves on the low 
elevations above the county jail. Mrs. Sherwood led the 
way to the porch of a one-story wooden house that appeared 
to be unoccupied. 

“This is fine!’”’ she said with satisfaction. 

The jail was just below them, and they looked directly 
across the open square in front of it and the convergence of 
two streets. The jail was buzzing like a hive. Men were 
coming and going busily, running away as though on 
errands, or darting in through the open door. Armed men 
were taking their places on the flat roof. 


I HAPPENED on this day that Nan 
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doubt. There are a number of these American units work- 
ing in various parts of the country—wherever a division of 
the army is located; and, there being no facilities of any 
kind anywhere, whatever needs doing they do for them- 
selves, making shift with any stray materials that may 
come to hand. 

The Serbian soldiers are a splendid-looking lot. They 
are ragged and dirty and tousle-headed beyond descrip- 
tion; but they are very tall and well built, their shoulders 
are square and their eyes are clear. They make me think 
of Fuzzy-Wuzzy, who was a ‘poor benighted ’eathen but 
a fust-class fightin’ man.” If their government could only 
afford to buy uniforms for them! I have heard of a large 
order of them coming from the United States, and I live 
in hopes that they will arrive and be moved into before I 
leave. Just now a marching regiment looks as if its keepers 
had forgotten to put its leg chains on. 

In the first place, the men have no music and they 
shuffle disgracefully; then they are garbed in every kind of 
thing, from the remains of faded old uniforms to tattered 
and misfit civilian clothes and unbelievably ragged and 
dirt-incrusted native peasant costumes. If they were 
decently trimmed up and uniformed and properly drilled, 
in the dressy sense of drill, they would make one of the 
handsomest armies in the world. I have seen whole 


companies without a man in them under six feet tall; and, 
as every Serbian is a soldier, this is a sort of general com- 
mentary on the physical Serbian man. 

I know very little about Serbian women, but I do know 
that I have yet to see a beautiful one. As a matter of fact, 
one hardly ever sees a woman of what might be called the 
better class. I do not know where they keep themselves, 
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“I'll Not be Taken From This Place Alive!” 


In contrast to this one little spot of excited activity the 
rest of the scene was almost superlatively peaceful. People 
were drifting in from all the side streets, but they were 
sauntering slowly, as though without particular interest; 
they might have been going to or coming from church. A 
warm basking Sunday feel was in the sunshine. There was 
not the faintest breeze. Distant sounds carried clearly, 
as the barking of a dog—it might have been Gringo shut up 
at home—or the crowing of a distant cock. 

From the square below arose the murmur of a multitude 
talking. The groups of people increased in frequency and 
numbers. 

Black forms began to appear on roof tops all about, 
white faces at windows. 

It would have been impossible to say when the scattered 
groups became a crowd; when the side of the square filled; 
when the converging streets beeame black with closely 
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but they certainly are not abroad in the land; and to meet 
one in her seclusion is to experience the pleasure incident 
to a rare occasion. This creates an impression in the mind 
of the foreigner that Serbia is a country of men, and men 
only, or that the independent spirit of the Serbian woman 
has not survived the Turkish thralldom. One sees a great 
many Turkish women on the streets; but they are only 
swaddles of heavy black veils if they are well-born, and 
bundles of unsightly old rags if they are not. Even the 
Turkish women working in the fields stop and cover their 
faces when anyone passes within seeing distance of them. 

There is considerable talk among the foreign Red Cross 
units about providing hospitals for women and children. 
There is no such thing in Serbia, which makes the Anglo- 
Saxon feel ashamed. I was talking with an Englishwoman 
in Belgrade the other day about the typhus epidemic. We 
were comparing camp statistics about men, and men only; 
and the question suddenly occurred to me: 

“Didn’t any of the women in Serbia have typhus?” 

She gave me a queer, unhappy kind of look and said: 

“Yes, of course they did; but they stayed at home and 
died, or got well the best way they knew how. The hospi- 
tals had to take care of the men.” 

What the women and children do for hospital service 
nobody knows; 
either. Once in a while, I am told, a hospital does admit a 
woman; but the only one I ever saw was an old lady who 
had been sent to Doctor Ryan, the American, in Belgrade, 
for an operation. At the time there were five hundred and 
fifty men patients under the same roof. It is hard on 
women in more ways than one when all the men are 
soldiers. (Continued on Page 31) 





packed people; when the windows and 
doors and balconies, the copings and rail- 
ings, the slopes of the hills were all occu- 
pied, but so it was. Before she fairly 
realized that many were gathering Nan 
looked down on twenty thousand people. They took their 
positions quietly and waited. There was no shouting, no 
demonstration, so little talking that the low murmur never 
rendered inaudible the barking of the dog or the crowing 
of the distant cock. The doors of the jail had closed. Men 
stopped going in and out. The armed forces on the roof 
were increased. 

Nan had ceased asking questions of Mrs. Sherwood, who 
answered none. The feeling of tense expectation filled her 
also. What was forward? Was this a mob? Why were 
these people gathered? Somehow they gave her the 
impression that they, too, like Mrs. Sherwood and herself, 
were waiting to see. 

After a long time she saw the closely packed crowd, down 
the vista of one of the converging streets, move in the 
agitation of some disturbance. A moment later the sun 
caught files of bayonets. At the same instant the same 
thing happened at the end of the other converging street. 
The armed columns came steadily forward, the people 
giving way. The men were dressed in sober citizens’ 
clothes. The shining steel of the bayonets furnished the 
only touch of uniform. Quietly and steadily they came 
forward, the snake of steel undulating and twisting like a 
living thing. The two columns reached the convergence of 
the streets together. As they entered the square before the 
jail athird and a fourth column debouched from side streets, 
and others deployed into view on the hills behind. The 
timing was perfect. One minute the prospect was empty 
of all but spectators; the next it was filled with grim and 
silent armed men. 

Near the two women and among chance spectators on 
the: piazza of the deserted house a well-known character of 
the times leaned against one of the pillars. This was 
Colonel Gift. Our chronicler, who has an eye for the tell- 
ing phrase, describes him as “‘a tall, lank, empty-boweled, 
tobacco-spurting Southerner, with eyes like burning black 
balls, who could talk a company of listeners into an insane 
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asylum quicker than any man in California, and whose ~ 


blasphemy could not be equaled, either in quantity or 
quality, by the most profane of any age or nation.” 

In this crisis Colonel Gift’s sympathies may be guessed. 
He watched the scene below him with a sardonic eye. As 
the armed columns wheeled into place and stood at atten- 
tion he turned to a man standing near. 

“T tell you, stranger,” said he, “‘when you see those 
damned, psalm-singing Yankees turn out of their churches, 
shoulder their guns and march away of a Sunday, you may 
know that hell is going to crack shortly!” 

Mrs. Sherwood turned an amused eye in his direction. 
The colonel, for the first time becoming aware of her 
presence, swept off his black slouch hat and apologized 
profusely for the “‘damn.” 


and there are practically no doctors — 
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The armed men stood rigid, four deep all round the 
square. Behind them the masses of the people watched. 
Even the murmur died. 

Again everybody waited. 

Now at a command the ranks fell apart, and from theside 
street marched the sixty men chosen by Olney, dragging 
a field gun at the end of arope. Their preliminary task of 
watching the jail for a possible escape finished, they had 
again been gathered. With beautiful military precision 
they wheeled and came to rest 
facing the frowning walls of the 
jail, the cannon pointed at the 
door. 

Nan gasped sharply and 
seized Mrs. Sherwood’s arm 
with both hands. She had rec- 
ognized Keith, standing by the 
right wheel of the cannon. He 
was looking straight ahead, and 
the expression on his face was 
one she had never seen there 
before. Suddenly something 
swelled up within her breast 
and choked her. The tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

Quite deliberately, each mo- 
tion in plain sight, the cannon 
was loaded with powder and 
ball. A man lit a slow match, 
blew it painstakingly to a glow, 
then took his position at the 
breech. The slight innumerable 
sounds of these activities died. 
The bustle of men moving im- 
perceptibly fell. Not even the 
coughing and sneezing usual to 
a gathering of people paying 
attention was heard, for the in- 
tense interests inhibited these 
nervous symptoms. Probably 
never have twenty thousand 
people gathered in one place 
made their presence so little evi- 
dent. A deep, solemn stillness 
brooded over them. The spring 
sun lay warm and grateful on 
men’s shoulders; the doves and 
birds, the distant dogs and 
roosters, cooed and twittered, 
barked and crowed. 

Nothing happened for a full 
ten minutes. The picked men 
stood rigid by the gun in the 
middle of the square. Theslow 
match burned sleepily, a tiny 
thread of smoke rising in the 
still air. The sunlight gleamed 
from the ranks of bayonets. 
The vast multitude held its 
breath. 

The walls of the jail remained 
blank and inscrutable. 

Then a man on horseback 
was seen pushing his way 
through the crowd. He rode 
directly up to the jail door, on 
which he rapped thrice with the 
handle of his riding whip. 
Against the silence these taps, 
but gently delivered, sounded 
sharp and staccato. After a moment the wicket opened. 
The rider, without dismounting, handed through it a note; 
then, with a superb display of the old-fashioned horseman- 
ship, backed his horse half the length of the square where 
he, too, came to rest. 

“Who is he?”’ whispered Nan. Why she whispered she 
could not have told. 

“Charles Doane,’’ answered Mrs. Sherwood in the same 
voice. 

Another commotion down the street. Again the ranks 
parted and closed, this time to admit three carriages 
driven rapidly. As they came to a stop the muskets all 
round the square leaped to the ‘‘Present.”’ So disconcert- 
ing was this sudden slap and rattle of arms after the tensity 
of the last half hour that men dodged back as though from 
a blow. With admirable precision Olney’s men, obeying a 
series of commands, moved forward from the gun to form 
a hollow square round the carriages. 

Only the man with the burning slow match was left 
standing by the breech. 

From the carriages then descended Coleman, Truett, 
Talbot Ward, Smiley, and two other men whom neither 
Nan nor Mrs. Sherwood recognized. Amid the dead 
silence they walked directly to the jail door, Olney’s sixty 
breaking the square and deploying close at their. heels. 
A low colloquy through the wicket now took place. At 
length the door swung slowly open. The Committee 
entered. The door swung slowly shut after them. 


Time Fell Into the Abyss of Eternity; 


Again the people waited, but now once again arose the 
murmur of low-toned conversation. 


LX 


P TO this day Casey had been very content with his sit- 
uation. His quarters were the best the place afforded, 
and they had been made more comfortable. Scores of 
friends had visited him, hailing him as their champion. 
He had been made to feel quite a hero. To be sure it was 





a nuisance to. be so confined, but when he shot King he had 
anticipated undergoing some inconvenience. It was a price 
to pay. He understood that there was some public excite- 
ment; and that it was well to lie low for a little until that 
had died down. The momentary annoyance would be more 
than offset by later prestige. 

Casey did not in the least fear the courts. He had had 
before his eyes too many reassuring examples. His friends 
were rallying nobly to his defense. Over the wines and 
cigars with which he was liberally supplied they boasted 
of their strength and their dispositions—the whole police 
force of the city, the militia companies sworn to act in just 
such emergencies, hundreds of volunteers, if necessary the 
whole power of the state of California called to put down 
this affronting of duly constituted law! 

But this Sunday morning Casey was uneasy. There 
seemed to be much whispering in corners, much bustling to 
and fro. He paced back and forth, fretting, interrogating 
those about him. But they could or would tell him but 
little—there was trouble—and they hurried away, leaving 
Casey alone. As a matter of fact, the withdrawal of the 
committee’s guard of ten, and the formal notice that the 
truce was thus promptly ended, had caught the Law-and- 
Order party unprepared. With five hours’ notice—or 
indeed by the plans for next day, even were no notice 
given—the jail would have been impregnably defended. 
The sudden move of the Committee won, as prompt, 
decisive moves will. 


Whether it Were Ten Minutes or Ten Hours 
Did Not Matter in the Least 
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The bustling of the people in the jail suddenly died. 
Casey heard no shuffle of feet, no whisper of conversation. 
The building might have been empty save for himself. 
But he did hear outside the steady rhythmic tramp of feet. 

Sheriff Scannell stood before him, the Vigilantes’ written 
communication in his hand. Casey, looking up from the 
bed on which he had fallen in sudden shrinking, saw in his 
friend’s face an expression that made him cower. For the 
first time realization came to him of the straits he was in. 
His vivid Irish imagination 
leaped instantaneously from the 
complacence of absolute safety 
to the depths of terror. He 
leaped to his feet. 

“You aren’t going to betray 
me! You aren’t going to give 
me up!” he cried, wringing his 
hands. 

“James,” replied Scannell 
solemnly, “‘there are three thou- 
sand armed men coming for 
you, and I have not now thirty 
supporters round the jail.” 

“Not thirty!” cried Casey, 
astonished. For a moment he 
appeared crushed; then he 
leaped to his feet, flourishing a 
long knife he had drawn from 
his boot. “I'll not be taken 
from this place alive!’ he 
shrieked, beside himself with 
hysteria. ‘‘Where are all you 
brave fellows who were going 
to see me through this?” 

Scannell looked at him sadly. 
In the pause came a sharp 
knocking at the door of the jail. 
The sheriff turned away. A 
moment later Casey, listening 
intently, heard the door open 
and close, heard the sound of 
talking. He fairly darted to 
his table, scrawled something 
on a paper and called to attract 
attention. Marshal North an- 
swered the summons. 

“Give this to them—to the 
Vigilantes,” urged Casey, 
thrusting the paper into his 
hands. North glanced through 
the note: 


’ 





TO THE VIGILANTE COMMITTEE. 
Gentlemen: I am willing to 
go before you if you will let me 
speak but ten minutes. I do 
not wish the blood of any man 
upon my head. Jas. CASEY. 


After North had gone to de- 
liver this Casey again sprang 
to his feet, again flourished his 
bowie knife, again ramped up 
and down, again swore he would 
never be taken alive. A deputy 
passed the door. Casey’s de- 
meanor collapsed once more. 

“Tell them,’ he begged this 
man earnestly—‘‘tell them if 
two respectable citizens will 
promise me gentlemanly treat- 
ment I’ll go peaceably. I will not be dragged through the 
streets like a dog! If they will give me a fair trial and allow 
me to summon my witnesses, I’ll yield.” 

And the deputy left him pacing up and down, waving 
his knife, muttering wildly to himself. 

On entering the jail door Coleman and his companions 
bowed formally to the sheriff. 

‘““We have come for the prisoner—Casey,” said Cole- 
man. “We ask that he be peaceably delivered us, hand- 
cuffed, at the door immediately.” 

“Under existing circumstances,” replied Scannell, “I 
shall make no resistance. The prison and its contents are 
yours.” 

But Truett interrupted pointedly. 

““We want only the man Casey at present,” he said. 
“For the rest we hold you strictly accountable.” 

Scannell bowed without reply. North and the deputy in 
succession came to deliver Casey’s messages and to report 
his apparent determination. The Committee offered no 
comment. They penetrated to the interior of the jail. 
Many men, apparently unarmed, idling about as though 
merely spectators, looked at them curiously as they passed. 
Casey heard them coming and sprang back from the door, 
holding his long knife dramatically poised. Coleman walked 
directly to the door, where he stopped, looking Casey coldly 
in the eye. The seconds passed. Neither manstirred. At 
the end of a full minute Coleman said sharply: 

“Lay down that knife!” 


’ 
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The Building Might Have Been Empty Save for Himself. But He Did Hear Outside the Rhythmic Tramp of Feet 


As though Coleman’s incisive tones had broken a spell, 
Casey moved. He looked wildly to right and to left, then 
flung the knife from him and buried his face in his hands. 

“Your requests are granted,’ said Coleman shortly. 
Then to North: ‘‘Open the door and bring him out.” 


LXI 


THE veranda of the unoceupied house above the 

jail Nan Keith stood rigid, her hand upon her heart. 

During the period of the Committee’s absence inside the 

jail she did not alter her position by a hair’s breadth. She 

was in the hypnosis of a portentous waiting. Time fell into 

the abyss of eternity; whether it were ten minutes or ten 
hours did not matter in the least. 

For this was to Nan in the nature of a revelation, so 
sudden and so complete that it filled her whole soul. Had 
she known what Mrs. Sherwood was taking her to see she 
would have previsualized a drunken, disorderly, howling, 
bloodthirsty mob; a huge composite of brawling antag- 
onisms, of blind fury, of vulgar irrationalisms. Here were 
men filled with purpose. This was what caught at her 
breath—the grim, silent purpose of it. The orderly pro- 
gression of events, moving with the certainty of a fate, was 
like the steady crescendo of solemn music. And this 
crescendo rose in her as a tide of emotion that overflowed 
and drowned her. The right and wrong, as she had exam- 
ined them intellectually or through the darkened glasses 
of her caste prejudices, were quite lost. This was merely 
something primitive, wonderful, beautiful. The spectacle 
was at the moment of suspense, yet she felt no impatience— 
the wheel must turn in its own majestic circle—but only 
an intense expectation. And in this she felt, subconsciously, 
that she was one with the multitude. 

The jail door swung open. 
The Committee came out. 
pact group walked a stranger. 

voice from the crowd. 

An indescribable burst of grateful relief fluttered across 
the upturned faces like a breeze across water. It was 
almost timid at first, but gathered strength as it spread. 
It rolled up thehillside. A great, deep breath seemed to fill 
the lungs of the throng. The murmur swelled suddenly; 
was on the point of bursting into the frantic cheering of 
twenty thousand men. 

But Coleman, his hat removed, raised his hand. In 
obedience to the simple gesture the cheer was stifled. 
In an instant all was still. 

The little group entered the carriages, which immediately 
wheeled and drove away. 

Nan, standing bolt upright, her attitude still unchanged, 
caught her breath at the inhibition of the cheer. She did 
not even try to wink away the tears that rolled down her 
cheeks. Through them she saw the troops wheel with the 
precision of veterans and march away after the carriages. 
The crowd melted slowly. Soon were left only the inscru- 
table jail, the gun still pointed at its door, the rigid ranks 
of Olney’s sixty, who had evidently been left on guard, 
and a few stragglers. 

Suddenly she turned and walked away. Mrs. Sherwood 
followed her as rapidly as she could, but did not succeed 
in catching up with her. At the corner below the Keiths’ 
house she stopped, watched until Nan had gained her own 
dooryard, then turned toward home, a smile sketching her 
lips, a light in her eyes. 

Nan flung open her door and went directly to the parlor. 
She stood in the doorway contemplating the scene. It was 
very cozy. The afternoon sun slanted through the high, 
narrow windows of the period, gilding the dust motes 
floating lazily to and fro. The tea table, set with a snowy 
cloth, glittered invitingly, its silver and porcelain, its 


In the middle of their com- 
“Casey !”’ breathed a vast 


plates of dainty sandwiches and thin, waferlike cookies— 
Wing Sam’s specialty—enticingly displayed. Two easy- 
chairs had been drawn close, and before the unoccupied 
one a low footstool had been placed. Ben Sansome occu- 
pied the other. 

He was, as usual, exquisitely dressed. All his little 
appointments were not only correct, but worn easily. The 
varicolored waistcoat, the sparkling studs and cravat 
pins, the bright, soft silk tie, were all subdued from their 
ordinary too-vivid effect by the grace with which they 
were carried. Nan saw all this and appreciated it dis- 
passionately, appraising him anew through clarified vision. 
Especially she noticed the waxed ends of his small mus- 
tache. He had at the sound of her entrance lighted the 
teakettle, and as she came in he smiled up at her brightly. 

“You see,” he cried gayly, “I am doing your task for 
you! I have the lamp all lit!” 

She paid no attention to this, but advanced two steps 
into the room. 

“Which side are you on, anyway?” she asked abruptly 
and a little harshly. 

Sansome raised his eyebrows in faint and fastidious 
surprise. 

“Dear lady, what do you mean?” 

“The only thing I can mean in these times. Are 
you with the Law and Order or with the Committee of 
Vigilance?” 

Sansome shrugged his shoulders whimsically and sank 
back into his chair. 

‘How can you ask that, dear lady?” he begged pathet- 
ically. ‘“‘ You would not class me with the rabble, I hope.” 

But Nan did not in the slightest degree respond to the 
lightness of his tone. Her own was cold and detached. 

“‘T do not know how to class you,” she said; “but I 
asked you a question.” 

Sansome arose to his feet again. His manner now 
became sympathetic, but into it had crept the least hint of 
resentment. 

“T don’t understand your mood,” he told her. ‘‘You 
are overwrought.” 

Nan’s self control slipped by ever so little. She did not 
actually stamp her foot, but her delivery of her next 
speech achieved that for her. 

“Will you answer me?”’ she demanded. ‘Which side 
are you on?” 

“T am on the side every gentleman is on,’ replied 
Sansome, a trifle stung—‘“‘the side of the law.” ; 

“Then,” she cried with a sudden intensity, ‘‘why 
weren’t you there—on your side—defending the jail? 
Why are you here?”’ 

Ben Sansome’s knowledge of women was wide; and he, 
therefore, imagined it profound. Here he recognized 
the symptoms of hysteria—cause unknown. He adopted 
the lightly soothing. 

“T thought I was asked here!” he cried with quizzical 
mock pathos. 

She stared at him a contemplative instant so steadily 
that he colored. She was not seeing him, however; she 
was seeing Keith, standing with his fellows in the open, 
under the walls of the jail and its hidden guns. With a 
short laugh she turned away. 

“You were,” said she. “Help yourself to tea. As you 
say, Iam overwrought. I am going to lie down.” 

Her one compelling instinct was now to get away from 
him before something in her brain snapped. He became 
soothing. 

““Won’t you have a cup of tea first?” he urged. “‘It will 
do you good.” 

““A cup of tea!” she repeated with deadly calm. It 
seemed such an ending to such a day! She tried to laugh, 


but the laugh strangled in her throat, and she bolted 
wildly from the room, leaving Ben Sansome staring. 


LXII 


AN’S high exaltation of spirit, which still soared at the 

altitude to which the events of the afternoon had 
lifted it, next expressed itself in a characteristically fem- 
inine manner. She picked flowers in the garden, arranged 
them, placed them effectively, set the table herself, lighted 
the lamps, touched a match to the wood fire—always com- 
fortable in San Francisco evenings—slightly altered the 
positiow of the chairs, visited Wing Sam with fresh instruc- 
tions. Gringo, who looked on all this as for his especial 
benefit, took his place luxuriously before the grate. It was 
a cozy, homelike scene. Then she dressed slowly and care- 
fully in her most becoming gown—the only gown Keith 
had ever definitely singled out for especial praise—took 
especial pains with her hair, and finally descended to join 
Gringo. The latter, by way of a greeting intended to show 
his entire confidence, promptly rolled over to expose his 
vitals to her should it be her pleasure to hurt a poor, 
defenseless dog. He was a ridiculous sight, upside down, 
his tongue lolling out, his eye rolled up at her adoringly. 
She laughed at him a little, then leaned swiftly over to 
confide something in his ear. 

But that evening Keith was late. The clock on the man- 
tel chimed clearly the hour, then the quarter and the half. 
Wing Sam came to protest aggrievedly that “Him glub 
catchum cold—you no wait!”’ Nan was severe with Wing 
Sam and his suggestion; so unwontedly severe that Wing 
Sam returned to the kitchen, muttering darkly. He had 
caught the atmosphere of celebration somehow, and on 
his own initiative had frosted with wonderful white a cake 
not yet cut, and on the cake had carefully traced pink 
legends in Chinese and English characters. The former was 
one of those conventional mottoes seen on every laundry, 
club and temple, which would have translated: ‘‘ Health, 
long life and happiness’’; the other Wing Sam had copied 
from a lithograph he much admired. It read: ‘Use Ris- 
ing Sun Stove Polish.” Glowering with resentment Wing 
Sam scraped the frosting from the cake. 

At eight o’clock a small boy delivered a note at the door 
and scuttled back to the center of excitement. It was a 
scrawl from Keith, saying that he was detained, would not 
be home to dinner, might not be in at all. Nan sat down 
to a cold, belated meal, served by a loftily disapproving 
Chinaman. She tried to think of her pride in Keith, and 
the work he in company with his fellows was doing for the 
city; to recall some of her exaltation of the afternoon; but 
it was very difficult. Her little preparations were so much 
nearer. The table, the flowers, the shaded lamps, the fire 
on the hearth, her gown, the twist of her hair, all mocked 
her anticipations. In spite of herself her spirits went down 
to zero. She could not eat; she could not even sit at the 


table through the service of the various courses. Midway 3 
through the meal she threw aside her napkin and returned © 


abruptly to the drawing-room. 

The fire was snapping merrily on the hearth. Gringo 
opened his eyes at her entrance, recognized his beloved 
mistress and rolled over as usual. Nan kicked him pet- 
tishly in the ribs. Gringo stopped panting and drew in his 
tongue, but otherwise did not shift his posture. Nan kicked 
him again. Gringo rose deliberately and retired with dig- 
nity to the coldest, darkest, most cheerless corner he could 
find, where he sat and looked dejected. 

“You look such a silly fool!’’ Nan told him relentlessly. 

Thus passed the moment of exaltation and expansion. 


If Keith had come home to dine it is probable that the — 


barrier between them—of which he was only dimly con- 
scious—would have been broken. But by midnight Nan 
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had, as she imagined, ‘‘thought out” the situation. She 
was able to see him now through eyes purged of self-pity 
or self-thought. She came to a full realization, which she 
formulated to herself, that she was not now the central 
point of his interest—that she was “‘no longer the central 
point,” as she expressed it. 

She was correct, also, in her conclusion that all day long 
he hardly gave her more than a perfunctory thought. So 
far her facts were absolutely correct. But Nan was, in 
spite of her natural good mind and married experience, too 
ignorant of man-psychology to draw the correct conclu- 
sion. Indeed, very few women ever realize man’s possi- 
bilities of single-minded purpose and concentration to the 
temporary exclusion of other things. Keith’s whole being 
was carried by this moral movement in which he was 
involved. He simply took Nan for granted—and that is 
something a woman never gets used to and always misin- 
terprets. 

“He no longer loves me!” she said to herself in this hour 
of plain thinking. She faced it squarely. And her heart 
sank to the depths; for she still loved him, and the sight of 
him that afternoon amid the guns had told her how much. 

Her next thought was not of herself, but of him, and the 
situation in which he was working out his destiny. “How 
can I best help?”’ she asked herself; which showed that the 
spirit aroused in her that afternoon had not in reality died. 
And her intellect relentlessly pointed out to her that her 
only aid would come from her self-effacement, her standing 
on one side. When the great work was done then perhaps 
she could win him back. 

So affairs in the Keith household went on exactly as 
before. Nobody but Gringo knew that anything had 
happened; and he only realized that the universe had 
suffered an upheaval, so that now mistresses might kick 
their poor defenseless dogs in the stomach. 


LXIII 


ASEY was safely in custody. Cora also had been taken, 

on a second trip to the jail. They had been escorted 
into the headquarters, the doors of which had closed 
behind them and behind the armed men who guarded 
them. The streets were filled with an orderly crowd. It 
waited with that same absence of excitement, impatience 
or tumult so characteristic of all the popular gatherings of 
that earnest time—save when the upholders of the law 
were gathered. After along interval one of the committee- 
men, Dows by name, appeared at an upper window. He 
did not have to appeal for attention and had barely to 
raise his voice. 

“Tt is not the intention of the Committee to be hasty,” 
he announced. “Nothing more will be done today.” 

Silence greeted this statement. At last some one spoke 
up. 
“Where are Casey and Cora?”’ he asked. 

“The Committee holds possession of the jail; all are 
safe,” replied Dows. 

With this assurance the crowd was completely satisfied, 
as it proved by dispersing quietly and at once. 

Of the three thousand enrolled men, three hundred were 
retained under arms at headquarters; a hundred sur- 
rounded and watched the jail; the rest were dismissed. 
About midnight a dense fog descended on the city. The 
streets were deserted; but on the roofs of the jail and the 
adjacent buildings indistinct figures stalked to and fro in 
the misty moonlight. 

All next day, which was Monday, headquarters remained 
inscrutable. Small activities went forward. Guards and 
patrols were changed. The cannon was brought from 
before the jail. Early in the day a huge crowd gathered, 
packing the adjacent streets, watching patiently far into 
the night to see what would happen. 

Nothing happened. 

But about the city large patrols of armed men moved 
about on mysterious business. Gun shops were picketed 
and their owners forbidden to sell weapons. Evidently the 
Committee was carrying out a considered plan. 

Toward evening the weather thickened and a rain came 
on. It turned colder. The crowd did not disperse. It 
stood in its sodden shoes, hugging its sodden cloaks to its 
shoulders, humped over, waiting. About eight o’clock 
several companies in rigid marching formation appeared. 
A stir of interest shivered through the crowd, but died as 
it became evident that this was only a general relief for 
those on duty during the day. At midnight, or thereabouts, 
the crowds went home; but again by first daylight the 
streets for blocks were jammed full. Still it rained with 
a sullen persistence. Still nothing happened. 

And all over the city business was practically at a stand- 
still. Knots of men stood conferring on every corner. 
Conversation in mixed company was very wary indeed. 
No man dared express himself too openly. The courts were 
empty. Some actually closed, on one excuse or another, 
but most went through a form of business. Some judges 
took the occasion to go to White Sulphur Springs on vaca- 
tions—long contemplated, they said. These things occa- 
sioned lively comment. It was generally known that the 
Sacramento steamer of the evening before had carried 
several hundred passengers, all with pressing business at 


the Capitol or somewhere else. As our chronicler tells it: 
““A good many who had things on their mind left for the 
country.” 

Stillit rained; still the crowd waited; still the headquar- 
ters of the Committee of Vigilance remained inscrutable. 


LXIV 


URING all this time the Executive Committee sat in 

continuous session, for it had been agreed that no 
recess of more than thirty minutes should be taken until 
a decision had been reached. The room in which they sat 
was a large one, lighted by windows on one side only. 
Coleman sat behind a raised desk at one end. Below it 
stood a small table accommodating two. On either side 
six small tables completed three sides of a hollow square. 
No ornament, no special comforts—the desk, the 
thirteen pine tables, the twenty-seven pine chairs, 
the wooden walls, the oil lamps, the four long win- 
dows, that was all. 

The prisoners, who when they had seen the thou- 
sands before the jail had expected nothing less than 
instant execution by lynch law, began to take heart. 
When a man has faced what he thinks is the pros- 
pect of immediate and unavoidable death, such 
treatment as this arouses real hope. The prisoners 
were strictly guarded and closely confined, it is true; 
but they understood they were to have a fair trial 
“according tolaw.”’ That last phrase cheered them 
immensely. They knew the law. Nor were they 
entirely cut off from the outside. Casey was allowed 
to see several men in regard to certain pressing busi- 
ness matters, and was permitted to talk to them 
freely, although always in the presence of a member 
of the Committee. Cora received several visits 
from Belle. She had spent thousands in his legal 
defense; now she visited him faithfully, and tried 
to cheer him, but was plainly cowed. Her self- 
control vanished. She clung to him passionately, 
weeping. He was forced to her réle; and in cheer- 
ing her he managed to gain a modicum of self- 
confidence for himself. 

But on Monday morning Cora’s cell door was 
thrown open, and he was motioned forth by a grave 
man, who conducted him through echoing, gloomy 
corridors to the committee room, where he left him 
facing the tables and the men who sat behind them. 
Cora’s natural buoyancy vanished. The men before 
him met his gaze with rigid, unbending solemnity. 
The rain dashed mournfully against the windows, 
blurring the glass, casting the high apartment in a 
half gloom. Nobody moved or spoke. All looked 
at him. The echo of his footsteps died, and the 
room was cast in stillness except for the soft dashing 
of the storm. 

“Charles Cora,’ at last pronounced Coleman in 
measured tones, “you are here on trial for your 
life, accused with the murder of U. 8. Marshal 
Richardson.” 

Cora, who was a plucky man, had recovered his 
wits. He must have realized that he was in a tight 
place, but he kept his head admirably. His 
demeanor took on alertness, his manner throughout 
was respectful and his voice low. 

“Do I get no counsel?”’ he inquired. 

“Counsel will be given you.” 

He put in an earnest plea for counsel outside the 
tribunal—impartial counsel. 

“Our members are impartial,’’ Coleman told him. 

Cora hesitated, looking about him. 

“Tf Mr. Truett will act for me ” he sug- 
gested. ‘And I beg you earnestly, gentlemen, that 
the excitement of the 
time may not be prej- 
udicial to my interests, 
that I may have a 
chance for my life!” 

“Your trial will be 
fair,’’ he was assured. 

“T shall undertake the 
defense,” Truett agreed 
briefly, ‘‘and petition 
that Mr. Smiley be ap- 
pointed as my assist- 
antes 

This being granted, 
the three men drew to 
one side for a consulta- 
tion. In a short time 
Truett handed to the 
sergeant at arms—the 
same man who had con- 
ducted Cora to the 
tribunal—a list of the 
witnesses Cora wished to 
summon. These were at 
once sought by a sub- 
committee outside. In 
the meantime witnesses 





A Crowd Gathered, 





Watching Patiently to See What Would Happe 
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for the prosecution were one by one admitted, sworn and 
examined. All ordinary forms of law were closely followed. 
All essential facts were separately brought out. It was the 
historic Cora trial over again, with one difference—gone 
were the technical delays. By dusk Keith, who had been 
called at three, had all but finished the long tale of his 
testimony, had finished recounting not only what he had 
seen of the quarrel and the subsequent shooting, but also 
all the details of the trial, the adverse influences brought 
to bear on the prosecution, and his investigations into the 
question of ‘‘undue influence.” 

No attempt was made to confine the investigation to 
the technical trial. 

Keith was the last witness for the prosecution. And 
the witnesses for the defense, where were they? Of the 
list submitted by Cora not one 
could be found. In hiding, afraid, 
the perjurers would not appear. 

The dusk was falling in earnest 
now. The corners of the room were 
in darkness. Beneath Coleman’s 
desk, Bluxome, the secretary, had 
lighted an oil lamp the better to see 
his notes. Inthe interest of Keith’s 
testimony the general illumination 
had not been ordered. Outside the 
tiny patch of yellow light the men 
of the Vigilance Committee sat 
motionless, listening, their shadows 
dim and huge against the wall. 

The door opened, and Charles 
Doane, the grand marshal of the 
Vigilantes, advanced three steps 
into the room. 

“Mr. President,” he said clearly, 
his voice cutting the stillness, “‘I 
am instructed to announce that 
James King of William is dead.” 


LXV 


HURSDAY noon was set for 
the funeral of the man who had 

given his life that a city might live. 
In the room where he had made his 
brave fight against death he now 
lay in state. On Wednesday ten 
thousand people visited him there. 
Early Thursday morning his re- 
mains were transferred to the Uni- 
tarian Church, where, early as it 
was, a great multitude had gathered 
todo him honor. Now through the 
long morning hours it sat with him 
A silently. The church was soon filled 
to overflowing; the streets in all 
directions became crowded with 
sober-faced men and women. They 
knew they would be unable to get 
into the church, to attend nearer 
his last communion with his fellow- 
men; but they stayed, feeling 
vaguely that their mere presence 
helped—as indeed perhaps it did. 

Marching bodies from every 
guild or society in the city stood in 
rank after rank, extending down 
the street as far as the eye 
could reach. Hundreds of 
horsemen, carriages, foot 
marchers, quiet, orderly, were 
already getting into line. 
They, too, were excluded from 
the funeral ceremonies by lack 
of room; they, too, waited to 
do honor to the cortége. This 
procession was over two miles 
in length. Each man wore a 
band of crépe round his left 
arm. The time set for the 
funeral ceremony was yet 
hours distant. 

“Tt seemed that all the city 
must be there. But those who, 
hurrying to the scene, had oc- 
casion to pass near the Vigi- 
lante headquarters found the 
vaeant square guarded on all 
sides by a triple line of armed 
men. The side streets also 
were filled with them. They 
stood in exact alignment, rigid, 
bayonets fixed, eyes straight 
ahead. Three thousand of 
them were there. Hour after 
hour they stood, untiring, star- 
: ing at the building, which gave 
ep no sign; just as the other 
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Sermon and Comment 


W. HIRST, in his Political Economy of War, remarks 

e that at the birth of Christ the standing armies of the 
Roman Empire numbered about three hundred thousand 
men. They were stationed in Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
held in check not only the old populous civilization to the 
east but countless hordes of barbarians to the north and 
northeast. Not long afterward a new code of human con- 
duct was given to the world, which all Europe presently 
adopted. 

In the time of George the First—say, two centuries 
ago—Christianized Europe managed to get along with 
about the same number of fighting men that had sufficed 
pagan Augustus. The modern phase of civilization was by 
way of beginning then. Louis the Fourteenth was dead. 
It had recently been decided definitely that England was 
to have a constitutional representative government. White 
settlers were pushing into the Mississippi Valley. Thesteam 
engine as well as the French Revolution were both in 
the making. 

By the middle of the next century the modern phase was 
in full flower. Democracy had been invented, and measur- 
ably put in practice by the United States, England and 
France. The deep Continental stir and uprising of 1848 had 
taken place. And Europe’s standing armies had risen to 
more than two and a half million men—to go on augment- 
ing steadily up to the grand Christian climax of this year 
of grace, in which we see something like thirty million 
men in arms. 

That is our comment on the Sermon on the Mount. 
Augustus is not credited with a sense of humor; but we 
suppose his shade grins now and then. 


An Anglo-French Loan 


E HAVE some things to sell that the Allies will buy 

of us anyway, shipping gold in payment if necessary; 
but we have a great quantity of other things to sell that 
they can, at a pinch, get along without, or procure to 
greater or less extent elsewhere. Those things they will 
buy of us only if we sell on credit. As to all indispensable 
and noncompetitive goods, we can demand cash and let the 
buyer sweat; but as to all dispensable and competitive 
articles, to refuse credit would probably be to shut off a 
large part of the trade. 

Unfortunately, in the main, the dispensable and com- 
petitive goods are just the ones it is most to our interest 
to sell. Shrapnel and powder they will buy anyway; but 
if put to it the Allies could probably get along this year 
with comparatively little of our wheat and meat. . Even 
as to munitions, their own output is increasing steadily. 
This market all round is a great convenience to them, but 
probably not an absolute necessity to such an extent as is 
commonly supposed. 


If English and French exchange is at a discount here the - 


price of American goods is enhanced to the English and 
French buyer by the amount of the discount. He has to 
pay down that many more pounds and francs for a given 
quantity of American goods, while the American seller gets 
no more dollars than if foreign exchange was at par. Itis 


just that much of a handicap on our exports. -The ideal 
remedy would consist in taking back American securities 
held in England and France. The alternative to that is an 
Anglo-French loan big enough to stabilize exchange. 


The First Inning 


d bees Hague movement for peace was initiated, as doubt- 
less you recall, by the Czar in a circular note to the 
Powers in which he observed: ‘‘A universal peace and a 
reduction of the intolerable burdens imposed on all nations 
by the excessive armaments of to-day is the ideal toward 
which every government should strive.” 

That was in 1898, when army and navy expenditures of 
seven big foreign Powers amounted to something less than 
a billion dollars. By 1914—but before war broke out— 
army and navy expenditures of the same Powers had risen 
to more than two and a quarter billion dollars—consider- 
ably more than that, in fact, for some extraordinary 
expenditures out of borrowed money are not included. 
What happened in 1914 we all know. 

Which, however, simply proves that the first inning was 
lost. There is decidedly better hope for the second. 


A City’s Taxes 


Y A QUITE tremendous effort the richest city in 
America, if not in the world, succeeded in discovering 
three hundred and fifty million dollars of personal property 
liable to taxation. A critic of the effort says this included 
assessments on dead people and nonresidents to so great an 
extent that two months after the tax was due only about 
two-thirds of it had been collected— while the total amount 
of uncollected personalty taxes then exceeded fifty million 
dollars. 

That three hundred and fifty million dollars is no ade- 
quate measure of the taxable personalty in the city of New 
York everybody knows. The tax commissioners are now 
talking hopefully of unearthing four billion dollars of per- 
sonalty for taxation. Whereupon Mayor Mitchel remarks 
that the personal-property tax law is bad and unscientific, 
often confiscatory, easily evaded except by estates and 
those least able to pay it, and altogether a “‘hit-or-miss 
affair, arrived at by guesswork and without scientific 
basis. The law, however,’* he adds, ‘‘is on the books and 
it is the duty of the administration to enforce it until it is 
replaced by one more capable of scientific and equitable 
enforcement.” 

Authorities in Chicago about a year ago undertook to 
prosecute several wealthy inhabitants by way of demon- 
strating how utterly rotten the personalty tax law is—it 
being decidedly worse in Illinois, in fact, than in New York. 

That is what most states get out of their personal- 
property tax laws—a convincing demonstration that they 
ought to be repealed and replaced by something more 
intelligent. 


Good Strategy 


fe WAS good strategy on the part of the Anglo-French 
financiers to demand a large, unsecured loan. England 
and France, no doubt, have two billion dollars or so of 
American stocks and bonds. Naturally we should like to 
have them liquidate whatever they owe us by handing 
back our own securities, either by outright sale or as col- 
lateral security for a loan, which could be paid off finally 
by selling us the securities. 

But they can get the cash for their American stocks and 
bonds later on; and later on, either for war purposes or 
for the purpose of reorganizing industry after the war is 
over, two billion dollars of American money will surely 
come in handy. It was unquestionably good strategy to 
demand an unsecured loan now and hold back the Amer- 
ican securities for later emergencies. 

Whether it is good strategy for us to make an unsecured 
loan now, while the borrowers are in a position to draw a 
great sum later on by selling their American securities, is 
another question. That individual American investors will 
be much attracted by British and French government 
bonds at five per cent is quite doubtful. They can buy 
other good five per cent bonds that are not contingently 
liable to so great depreciation. 


The Treasury Santa Claus 


LAYING the réle of beneficent Providence is hugely 

attractive. You know the stock Christmas story about 
the poor little children and the rich man. He not only buys 
them a basketful of toys but pays off the mortgage on the 
humble home, gets papa a fine job at the city dump, and 
goes away glowing with self-satisfaction. 

Formerly a very defective banking system cast the 
Secretary of the Treasury for this enticing rdle. At times 
the Treasury accumulated a great quantity of public 
money for which it had no immediate use. There was 
urgent need of money for business purposes, but no way 
of releasing the Treasury accumulation for useful em- 
ployment until Mr. Secretary stepped forward, beaming 
benevolently, and distributed the money as deposits in 
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banks—with a “Bless you, my children! Take it along; 
be happy—only remember what a great and good manI am.” 

The new banking system makes such providential inter- 
ventions quite unnecessary. Under it the Treasury can— 
and should—deposit its money in bank, as a matter of 
course, and have no more finger in the money market than 
any other branch of the government; but the Santa Claus 
role is too attractive to be lightly surrendered. 

Mr. McAdoo has been playing it in the South with much 
applause. He appears out of a pink cloud, with a halo in 
one hand and a bundle of gold certificates in the other. 
Business of distributing the certificates. ‘‘Bless you, my 
children!’”’ The curtain descends to quavery music. 


The Course of Wages 


ROM 1907 to 1913 inclusive, according to a recent 

Department of Labor report, average weekly earnings 
of employees in blast furnaces increased eleven per cent; 
in Bessemer plants, sixteen per cent; in bar mills, eight per 
cent; while the average weekly working hours decreased 
two or three per cent. 

That illustrates the discouraging thing about wages in 
general. You get newspaper reports from time to time of 
wage increases here and there; and from time to time you 
get bitter complaints of union labor’s exactions. But when 
you come to a comprehensive statistical survey, as author- 
itative as any that can be had, you find that wages in the 
bulk have been simply chasing the cost of living and are 
still a couple of laps behind it. 

A large part of the steel and iron labor is so little skilled 
or specialized that it is classified as common labor. Taking 
all departments of the steel and iron industry covered by 
the report, the average hourly pay of common labor got up 
to the rather dazzling figure of eighteen and three-tenths 
cents an hour. For a ten-hour day and a six-day week, 
that would be about eleven dollars a week. Deduct the 
time lost through unemployment from all causes and you 
get a yearly average that does not spell much in the beef- 
steak line. 

No doubt immigration has directly held down wages in 
the iron and steel industry, and more or less indirectly 
in other industries. 


We Have With Us 


“THANK heaven,” sighed a sociable New Yorker the 
other day, ‘‘the season of big dinners is over for this 

year. They have become an intolerable nuisance here. 
Somebody or other is pulling one off, in honor of somebody 
or other, every second night all winter. It’s got so you 
can’t have a new deputy collector of customs appointed, 
or a burglar convicted, or a section of gas pipe laid, without 
a big dinner to celebrate it. And they’re always bores! 
No matter how carefully you plan the program, at least one 
speaker is sure to get a brain storm and maunder on until 
everybody wishes him dead. They’re an awful nuisance! 

“T wish,” he added with a vengeful gleam in his eye, 
“the legislature would pass a law prohibiting them. I’ve 
been to fourteen since Thanksgiving. By the way, were 
you at the Jones dinner?” 

We replied in the negative, whereupon he regarded us 
doubtfully a moment and murmured: 

““Smith and Robinson and Thompson and Anderson 
and Peterson, and almost all the live ones, were there.” 

If it were the fashion to be hanged, no one with a proper 
mental attitude toward the world would wish to miss it. 


The Battle With the Books 


ee through any newspaper and you will find many 
enticing bids for your spare time and your spare 
change. The theater, with paid advertisements and col- 
umns of gossip and pictures printed as news, is always 
inviting you and, broadly speaking, always getting you. 
In open weather there is an ever-standing and ever-eloquent 
invitation to the baseball park. You are constantly made 
aware that there is much pleasure in machines which re- 
produce the human voice and instrumental music. The 
enjoyments of moving pictures are daily represented to 
you. Words and pictures continually suggest the fun you 
can have with an automobile. Railroads and hotels are 


always talking to you through the printed page of the — | 


allurements of travel. 

Amid this powerful chorus of invitations the most 
dependable: and ‘enjoyable recreation known to man— 
acquaintance with permanent literature—makes only an 
occasional thin chirp. Once a week, perhaps, there will 
be a few advertisements of books, mainly new novels, and 
a couple of columns of comment thereon. That drama, 
sports, travel, music, and much else, are contained in the 
pasteboard covers of certain old books is not mentioned. 

Mr. Carnegie invested a hundred million dollars or so in 
libraries. The investment of one-twentieth of that sum in 
the best means that could be devised for getting people into 


that part of the libraries containing standard literature — 
would go a long way toward doubling the social value of 


the donation. 
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BROGAUDIEIR 


HEN prosperity burst on this country fif- 
teen years ago it brought a new sort of 


circus giant. If corporations are to be 
financed in the hundreds of millions there must be 
personalities behind them. Popular imagination 
demands it; so the special writers and story-tellers 
got busy as soon as the trusts were formed and 
created the new hero of Big Business. 

They pictured him as a man about a mile high, 
with ways that were superhuman and inscrutable. 
He sat at a desk and buzzed for things over a whole 
continent. Destiny was his office boy and presi- 
dents and kings his messengers. When he thought 
he knitted his brows tensely; when he spoke his 
jaws came together with asnap; and when he made 
a decision he shot a glance and brought his fist down 
with a bang. 

He was a thoroughly modern circus giant, com- 
plete and satisfying in every way. Barnum would 
have loved him; and, true to the element of the 
showman in his nature, he humbugged the public, 
taking its money for stocks that afterward proved 
more or less worthless. 

Fifteen years of this kind of thing has made Big 
Business so dominant in the American imagination 
that a good many people assume that Little Busi- 
ness is extinct. Even among business men them- 
selves statements like the following are constantly 
repeated as profound truths—though they are 
really fearful bromides: 


A young fellow has no opportunity to go into 
business for himself nowadays. 

Everything is done on such a big scale that he 
could not get capital to start with. 

Even if he got money to make a start, big com- 
petitors would soon freeze him out or gobble him up. 

The day of the small man and the individual is 
over. 


Meantime, Little Business flourishes. It has 
thrived through the whole period of the circus 
giant—who has now passed on to Valhalla. Thou- 
sands of small concerns have come into existence 
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concerns large enough to do business on a national 
scale, like the big fellows. 

Another side light on Little Business is found in 
statistics of incorporation. For some reason, smash- 
ing big corporations of the true trust type are 
seldom organized nowadays. Hundred-million- 
dollar enterprises are uncommon, and there is a 
startling decrease in the ten-million-dollar class, and 
even the million-dollar concerns; but corporations 
capitalized at about one hundred thousand dollars 
show a decided increase, as do smaller ones. The 
growth of corporations, contrasted with partner- 
ships, has often been cited as proof that the indi- 
vidual and the small firm stand little chance in 
business nowadays; but this really proves nothing, 
for the small-partnership type of business is most 
conveniently conducted as a corporation and the 
tendency shows merely a new form of business 
organization. 

There are certain lines of business in which the 
small man stands a slender chance. He is not likely 
to get very far if he embarks in railroading as an 
individual, for instance; while such fields as the 
telegraph and telephone seem to be best suited to 
national operations by great companies. But even 
these semimonopolistic industries create oppor- 
tunities for thousands of small men. 

Granted that opportunities exist, how is the indi- 
vidual to get into business for himself nowadays? 
What does he need?. What must he do? Where can 
he take hold? How is he to get money? 

In a general way he needs three things—experi- 
ence, ideas and money. If he has the first two, the 
third will often come of itself. 








The Great Cause of Commercial Failures 


lee of experience is responsible for more failures 
than any other single factor. Thousands on 
thousands of ambitious young fellows put their 
savings and hearts into enterprises that have been 


selected because they looked promising from the 
outside—because other people are making money 
in those lines—sometimes because they seem easy. 
Inexperience leads the beginner to start with very 
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and grown great in the very shadow of Big Busi- 
ness during the past decade, while thousands more Bee : 
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peculiar to to-day, which in point of opportunities 

is unique. All the general statistics, as well as the 
personal observation of anybody who will take the 
trouble to look round his own neighborhood, prove that 
Little Business has chances as good as ever and better— 
if it knows how to make the right start and how to keep 
going. 

The census enumerates about twenty billion dollars’ 
worth of manufacturing in the United States. The forty 
chief groups range from meats, with more than a billion 
and a third dollars in products, down to leather goods, 
with a hundred millions. Only a few of these groups have 
anything in the nature of trusts—steel, oil, tobacco, and 
soon. The total output of groups with trusts comes to less 
than four billion dollars; and, as it is a mighty big trust 
nowadays that enjoys fifty per cent of the business in its 
industry, there is probably less than two billion dollars’ 
worth of manufacturing that falls even under the suspicion 
of monopoly, leaving a tidy eighteen billions for the average 
business concern, big or little. And new business in manu- 
factured goods grows at the rate of more than a billion 
dollars a year in this country. 


Success in Spite of Competition 


PABIG corporation making electrical apparatus recently 
compiled some figures that show the health of Little 
Business in its field. Twenty-five years ago it made and 
sold three-quarters of all the electrical apparatus. Fifteen 
years ago its share had dropped to one-third and to-day 
it has less than one-quarter. 

This decrease is really growth, for in that period the 
industry has grown from six million dollars’ worth of prod- 
ucts a year to a quarter of a billion. In 1890 this company 
had only seventy-five competitors. To-day it has more 
than twelve hundred in the manufacturing field, and, if 
distributing concerns that handle none of its products are 
counted, more than three thousand. 

Another illustration of how things have gone with the 
original trusts is taken from the steel business. When 
the Steel Trust was formed, fifteen years ago, stunning the 
imagination by its size and apparent invincibility, about 
ninety per cent of all the stuff made in the steel business 
was common steel of pretty near standard type—that is, 


Anybody Who Will Take the Trouble to Look Round Will Find 
That Little Business Has Chances as Good as Ever and Better 


one steel mill could make it about as well as another, and 
most of the advantage lay with the big mill, which enjoyed 
economies in manufacturing and selling. But to-day, it is 
estimated, not more than half of the steel turned out is of 
standard type. Special and alloy steels have come into 
the industry. Steel is worked up into countless specialized 
products that fall naturally into the province of the manu- 
facturer who centers on one thing or a group of things. 

The automobile industry alone, springing from nothing 
since the Steel Trust was created, has brought into exist- 
ence thousands of concerns which are now making steel 
products that could not even have been foreseen fifteen 
years ago by any kind of technical clairvoyant. Many a 
young fellow in college in 1900 stood gaping while Mr. 
Morgan apparently put a fence round the steel business. 
To-day that young fellow is running a prosperous little 
steel-products plant miles and miles outside the fence. 
The controlling factor in the steel business has continued 
to be, not bonds but intelligence. 

One more broad illustration is found in the cracker 
business. While the trust making was going on farsighted 
leaders in the baking industry gathered together many 
scattered cracker plants, which were ruining each other by 
blind competition, and formed a corporation that seemed 
certain to monopolize most of the business through its 
very size and resources. Products were packed in new 
ways that put small concerns at a disadvantage. They 
were distributed with a new aggressiveness. The big com- 
pany’s organization was a magnet to all the capable men. 
Yet during the past ten years another large cracker con- 
cern has been built up in the very shadow of the trust, and 
was probably made possible by its development of the 
industry. 

It is figured that our cracker business amounts to eighty- 
five million dollars a year. Of this the largest concern has 
forty-odd millions, the next largest half as much, while 
from twelve to fifteen million dollars is shared by scattered 
cracker bakeries that do a local business in various sections 
of the country. Many of them are small and run by enter- 
prising young fellows who hold their own, and within the 
next ten years probably some of them will grow into 


hazy notions about where he is going. 
A reporter on a daily newspaper wanted to be- 
come an editor and publisher on his own hook. 
He was industrious and had several thousand dollars laid 
away. There was no hope of his acquiring a daily paper, 
for that takes large capital; so he turned to another field 
of publishing where newspaper men are succeeding as 
individuals—the trade journal. He had no experience of 
trade journals, however, and instead of spending a year or 
two with some big organization in that line, to learn how 
things are done, put all his money into a new publication 
of his own planning. This was a weekly journal for window 
trimmers. 

Now, trade journals exist very largely on their adver- 
tising and the value of their advertising space is governed 
by the purchasing power of their readers. Managers, 
superintendents, engineers and other executives buy great 
quantities of equipment and supplies and, therefore, the 
value of advertising space in the technical journals they 
read is high. The window-trimming weekly did not last 
long. It was aimed at men who do not purchase much 
merchandise or equipment; so advertising space was hard 
to sell. 

Furthermore, the technic of window display was already 
covered by general trade journals; so it was difficult to 
interest them even as readers. A little experience in that 
kind of publishing would have fitted the reporter to start 
with better chances of success. 

The keyword in present-day business is Ideas. 

When a new concern started out a generation ago it 
usually entered some staple branch of manufacturing or 
distribution and fought for its share of an established 
trade; but now the whole trend of our business is toward 
new kinds of goods and new forms of service. Consump- 
tion is enlarged by creative effort that means more comfort 
and convenience to the public. Good ideas put the breath 
of life into the new business at the start and keep it going 
in healthy vigor. 

How a good idea, backed by experience, commands 
capital, and succeeds even against handicaps, is shown in 
the case of a new automobile factory started not long ago. 
The idea was rather in the air, but a young man connected 
with the selling department of a large automobile company 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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MPULSIVE young Billy Wig- 
gins was full of dissatisfaction 
and resentment. His broad, 

snub-nosed face showed that 
plainly. He had pushed his derby 
hat as far back on his head as it 
would go, and he was lowering 
with the bulldoggy air of an af- 
flicted man who has stood just 
about all he is going to. 

“I thought you had an idea,” 
he said severely. “I’ve been loaf- 
ing round here eating my head off 
the last two weeks on that sup- 
position. I’d have struck out on 
my own hook days ago,”’ he added 
bitterly, “if ’d known your idea 
was just to play faro all night and 
yawn all day.” 

In fact, Albert Lamb, to whom 
these cutting remarks were ad- 
dressed, was yawning at the 
moment as he sprawled in an arm- 
chair, his long legs thrust out in 
front of him, wearing dressing 
gown and slippers at a quarter- 
past three in the afternoon. 

“Thaven’t felt like working, 
Billy,” Lamb replied plaintively. 
“The weather’s so rotten!”’ 

He shivered over it as he stared 
out of the window at a cold, driz- 
zling rain driven slantwise by a 
stiff wind. Now and then a torn 
fog-wraith drifted past the pane. 
Lamb lazily stretched his neck to 
look down at the opposite flag- 
ging. The gutter ran with water, 
and an occasional pedestrian, 
huddling under an umbrella, 
hastened dismally by. They were 
sitting in the parlor of Lamb’s 
shabby suite at the Hotel Eulalia, 
which had been Mrs. Casey’s 
boarding house before the Expo- 
sition. Dropping backinthe chair, 
Lamb hugged the dressing gown 
about his lean frame. 

“Nobody could work on a day 
like this,’ he affirmed with con- 
viction, as though he had just 
tried it and been beaten back. 

“But it’s only the last two days 
that it’s been like this!’’ Billy Wiggins retorted ruthlessly. 

Lamb essayed to answer, but the words were lost in a 
yawn that seemed to humiliate him. After a moment he 
murmured reflectively: 

“T don’t lose anything to speak of at faro.”’ 

“Well, you don’t make anything to speak of, do you?” 
his younger companion inquired aggressively. 

Lamb sighed and replied absently: 

“Tt passes the time. I did cut something out of a news- 
paper a week or so ago,” he added torpidly before young 
Wiggins could hurl another reproach at him. ‘I was going 
to look it up as soon as the weather got better.”’ 

“Where is it?’? Wiggins demanded peremptorily. 

“You might look in the writing desk over there,’’ Lamb 
suggested, and stared blankly out of the window while 
Billy vigorously rummaged the ancient black-walnut desk. 
“Say, Billy,” he coaxed presently without turning his 
head,‘‘ just hand me my pipe and tobacco and a match— 
that’s a good fellow. I’ve been wanting to smoke for an 
hour”; and as he felt rather than saw his companion’s 
scornful glower, he explained encouragingly: ‘‘It was about 
a quarter of a column long and the headline was something 
about a town election up in Oregon.” 

Mr. Wiggins put tobacco jar, pipe and match-safe on the 
arm of the chair and found the clipping about the time 
Lamb indolently managed to get his pipe lighted. It was 
about a special election at Gibbon, Oregon, and it set forth 
that the town was divided into factions by the rivalry of 
two land and development concerns. 

“Yes, that’s it,’ Lamb commented, having glanced at 
the clipping. ‘“‘ You might get hold of Molly. Have her go 
over to the Oregon Building at the Exposition and find out 
all she can about that town. Tell her to drift all round 
there and rubber her head off. Very likely she’ll run across 
somebody from that town or near there. Tell her we want 
to know all about the town. She’s a good little scout. 
She’ll land the stuff all right. But there’s no hurry, you 
know, Billy,’’ he concluded soothingly. ‘‘I wouldn’t send 
her out on a rotten day like this.” 
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“T’ll take her in a cab and a wheel-chair,’ Wiggins 
announced. ‘I’m tired of loafing myself.” 

“‘And did you find somebody in New York that can be 
depended upon to mail a letter and send a telegram accord- 
ing to instructions?’ Lamb inquired. 

“New York!” Billy Wiggins snorted. ‘‘You never men- 
tioned such a thing. I’ve no more idea what you’re up to 
than the man in the moon! How was I to know anything 
about New York?” 

“Well, we’ve got to get somebody,’ Lamb replied 
mildly. ‘Molly can send letters and telegrams from here. 
And I say, Billy,” he coaxed, as the impetuous young man 
bolted for the door, ‘‘just look round the sofa there and 
see if you can find me a book with a gray cover—Plays 
by August Strindberg is the title. It’s like faro, you 
know— keeps you guessing just enough so you don’t care 
what time it is.” 

‘He rubbed his shoulder, against which the book impinged 
sharply an instant before the door slammed on young Mr. 
Wiggins. Then, by sliding down in the chair until he sat 
on the small of his back, he managed to fish the volume 


up from the floor, and opened it with a gentle sigh of | 


content. 


The sun was shining when Billy Wiggins stepped from 
the train at Gibbon, Oregon, which he might have taken as 
a happy omen, for the days frequently began with fog up 
there. The new town made a rather straggling little patch 
in the middle of a long, pleasant valley, with a mountain in 
the background and wooded, mountainous hills on either 
side. For along way both east and west of the railroad the 
level floor of the valley was quite thickly planted with 
young orchards. The railroad tracks cut the town in two. 
In enterprising anticipation of future needs Main Street 
was paved with asphalt for half a mile on each side of 
them. All told, a score of business structures, mainly of 
wood, stood along it, with wide gaps between them. West 
of the tracks an enormous billboard with black letters ona 
yellow field invited you to buy fruit lands, either improved 
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or unimproved, from Mr. Eliphat 
Gibbon. East of the track a board- 
ing of even huger dimensions 
offered fruit lands, improved or 
unimproved, in the name of the 
Murphy Land Company. 

The morning train arrived at 
the convenient hour of eight- 
fifteen, and townsmen on their 
leisurely way to the day’s work 
sometimes lingered a moment to 
see itcomein. On this particular 
sunshiny morning fifteen or twenty 
persons stood in front of the small 
frame station. Billy, as the only 
stranger and the only Pullman 
passenger who alighted that morn- 
ing, naturally attracted their cur- 
sory notice. Then they observed 
that the large yellow bag which he 
handed to the porter of the Hotel 
Oregon was plastered all over 
with foreign hotel and boat labels. 
With a deeper prick of curiosity 
they looked again at the broad- 
faced, snub-nosed, square- 
shouldered, slightly smiling owner 
of the bag. 

Billy’s twinkling little eyes at 
once fixed upon a coatless and 
hatless man with a lead pencil 
over his ear and a sheaf of yellow 
railroad envelopes in his pudgy 
hand. 

The man was chubby and red- 
faced, with a bushy red mustache, 
and as he spoke to the person 
beside him he grinned broadly. 
Billy guessed he was the station 
agent and of asociable, loquacious 
disposition, so addressed him 
with resonant good humor: 

“Have you a telegram for 
William P. Wiggins?” 

“Yes, yes; justcamein; I’ll get 
it for you,” the agent answered, 
and from his manner one might 
easily gather that the message 
and the person to whom it was 
addressed struck him as being of 
exceptional importance. He 
hastened into the little station, 
in fact, and hastened out again, 
message in hand. ‘“‘Never got one like that before,’’ he 
observed sociably as he handed it over. ‘ 

Billy grinned with good-humored condescension and 
replied in his resonant voice: “‘ You'll get quite a number 
like it as long as I stay here.” 

Standing sturdily, with feet well apart, and tearing the 
envelope, he was aware of a subtle flutter of excitement 
among the onlookers. None of them could see that the 
message which he unfolded was dated New York and 
signed ‘‘Simms,” but everybody could see that it covered 
the whole telegraph blank. Also they could see him take 
from his breast pocket a thin little book bound in flexible 
red leather and turn its leaves as he looked up words in the 
message—by which operation Samuel Barclay, proprietor 
of the Gibbon Weekly Guardian, and several others knew 
the message was in cipher. 

Having at length deciphered the sheet, Billy thrust it 
into the hands of the fascinated negro porter of the Hotel 
Oregon, saying: ‘Hold this a minute; I’ve got to send an 
answer.”’ When he disappeared into the station the fasci- 
nated porter permitted Mr. Barclay and several others to 
peep at the message. The New York date line, the address 
“William P. Wiggins, Gibbon, Oregon,” and the signature 
‘‘Simms” were plain enough; but all the rest was strange, 
unrelated words. 

Meantime Billy, with the aid of his code book, was com- 
posing a telegram which he finally handed over to the 
red-faced and profoundly interested station agent. It ran: 


Selwyn Simms, Secretary Worcester Foundation, Broad- 
way, New York. Apples engage knife. Anticipate million 
barrels. Railroad propitious. 


Besides being proprietor of the Gibbon Weekly Guardian, 
Samuel Barclay was also the perambulatory central sta- 
tion of the town’s gossip, and a neighbor, fishing companion 
and fellow lodge member of the red-faced depot master. 
When Billy left, Barclay strolled into the station with a 
casual air; and in strict confidence the agent showed him 
Billy’s wire. Having read it, Mr. Barclay ran out and 
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joined the 
group of half a 
dozen or so who 
were watching 
Billy stride vig- 
orously down 
thestreet beside 
the lanky negro 
porter. 

The editor 
was in a rather 
excited state of 
mind. His per- 
ilous efforts to 
observe a fair 
neutrality be- 
tween the rival 
land concerns— 
upon whose 
combined pat- 
ronage he just managed to ex- 
ist —frequently put him in 
that state of mind. Now, the 
Hotel Oregon, toward which 
Billy vigorously strode, was 
owned by the Murphy Land 
Company, whose office occu- 
pied the ground floor next the 
hotel office. That suggested 
an advantage. Pondering the 
suggestion, Mr. Barclay re- 
paired to the Guardian office, 
and aftersomediligentsearchamong 
the litter unearthed a dusty pam- 
phlet from which he ascertained that 
Selwyn Simms was secretary of the 
Worcester Foundation and the ad- 
dress was Broadway. He then 
slipped over to the office of Eliphat 
Gibbon and spoke confidentially to 
the proprietor. Slipping out, he 
went eastward so rapidly that when 

he arrived at the office of the Murphy Land Company he 
had just breath enough left for a little confidential speech 
with the president. He next slipped into the office of the 
Hotel Oregon and stared at the big yellow bag, plastered 
with foreign labels, which lay on the floor by the desk. Tug- 
ging at his drooping brown mustache, he wondered if his 
morning’s neutral work wouldn’t be good for a ten-dollar 
boost from each side—which would just meet the overdue 
ink bill. 

After breakfast Billy strolled with a casual air into the 
adjoining office of the Murphy Land Company, where he 
encountered Mr. Tarbell, the salesman, of whom he asked 
many questions concerning the soil, climate and fertility of 
the valley. He at length accepted Mr. Tarbell’s urgent 
invitation to look the valley over. 

“TLet’s get some good cigars first,’’ he gurgled sociably, 
linking his arm into the salesman’s and leading him to the 
hotel office. So, under Mr. Tarbell’s eyes, he opened the 
yellow bag with foreign labels and extracted a handful of 
cigars. ‘I may want to make some notes,” he commented, 
searching further through the bag. “Oh, well, this will 
do,” he added, carelessly gathering up a dozen sheets of 
notepaper and thrusting them into his coat pocket. 

During their drive, in a battered and mud-spattered car, 
Mr. Tarbell explained why the up-valley lands lying east 
of the railroad were much superior to the down-valley 
lands lying west of the railroad. He also described to Billy 
the many peculiarities of Mr. Eliphat Gibbon—all of 

which, it seemed, were either highly ridiculous or highly 





Meantime Billy, With 
His Code Book, Was 
ComposingaTelegram 





Mr. Trotter Explained Why the Down:Valley Lands Lying West of the Railroad Were Much 


disagreeable. When the time came to make notes Billy 
pulled the folded sheets from his pocket and Mr. Tarbell 
noticed they bore a neatly engraved letterhead—to wit: 
“The Worcester Foundation, Broadway, New York.” At 
the end of the drive Billy permitted himself to be intro- 
duced to Mr. Murphy, president of the land company. 

After midday dinner he walked downstreet and strolled 
with a casual air into the office of Eliphat Gibbon, where 
he encountered Mr. Trotter, a salesman, of whom he asked 
many questions concerning soil, climate and productivity, 
and with whom he graciously bumped over the western 
end of the valley in a battered and muddy car. During the 
drive Mr. Trotter explained why the down-valley lands 
lying west of the railroad were much superior to those 
lying east, and favored him with various particulars con- 
cerning Mr. Murphy—all of them to that gentleman’s 
disadvantage. Billy made some notes on his neatly 
engraved letterhead and at the end of the drive permitted 
himself to be introduced to Mr. Gibbon. 

It was after this comparison of the two proprietors that 
he observed enigmatically to the landlord of the Hotel 
Oregon: 

“Mr. Murphy is a pretty good fellow. I’m going to do 
him a favor’’—a remark which the landlord repeated to the 
subject of it at the first opportunity. 

The next day, however, he called upon Mr. Gibbon as 
well as upon Mr. Murphy—in fact, called twice and spent 
the better part of an hour each time satisfying his curiosity 
about valley lands. It was during the second call that the 
lanky negro porter of the Hotel Oregon, following Billy’s 
instructions for such a contingency, intruded with a bulky 
special-delivery letter that had just reached the hotel. 
Billy did not open the long envelope, but used it to ges- 
ticulate with, so Mr. Gibbon noted that its upper left-hand 
corner bore the return card of the Worcester Foundation, 
Broadway, New York. 

Billy himself said no word to Mr. Gibbon or to anyone 
else as to whence he came or what his business was. For 
all he said he might have been just a city clerk on a vaca- 
tion, with a lively but purposeless interest in fruit lands. 

He perceived, however, with modest satisfaction, that 
he was already an object of deep interest to pretty much 
the whole population. When he walked along the street 
adults turned to look at him or peeped from shop win- 
dows, while children of a naive age stood round-eyed in his 
path. Upon Samuel Barclay he exercised a positive fasci- 
nation. The editor was always circling round the Hotel 
Oregon, awaiting an opportunity to engage him in conver- 
sation. As the object of this attention overflowed with a 
free and easy geniality, quite a little intimacy at once 
sprang up between the two. 

It was the evening of this second day, as they were 
sitting in the hotel lobby, that the editor with wonderful 
ingenuity worked J. Andrew Worcester into the conver- 
sation; whereupon Billy told him a string of personal 
anecdotes of the great philanthropist, and finally, in a con- 
fidential burst, pulled from his pocket a massive watch, the 
color of gold, showing the editor the inscription inside the 
ease: ‘To William P. Wiggins, on his twenty-eighth 
birthday. J. A. W.” 

“But that,” he added, holding up an admonitory finger, 
“is strictly between ourselves. I’m thinking of buying a 
big chunk of land here,” he added under his breath, “‘and 
I don’t want the price cracked up on me.” 

In even stricter confidence Mr. Barclay repeated the 
words to Mr. Gibbon the first thing in the morning. 

That morning Billy was again shown into Mr. Gibbon’s 
private office. It was an odd sort of room for that longi- 
tude. There was a fireplace, and although wood was 
plentiful and coal dear, it was equipped with a grate to 
burn coal like the grates one often sees in English offices. 





Half a dozen 
colored sport- 
ing prints, 
very English, 
adorned the 
walls. The 
proprietor 
wore a black 
velvet jacket, 
around 
standing col- 
lar and prim 
black bowtie. 
He was a 
dumpy gentleman with a parchment 
face, deeply lined about the mouth 
in a manner that suggested petu- 
lance. He was smooth-shaven ex- 
cept for a strip of gray whisker in 
front of each ear; his white eye- 
brows were shaggy and gray hair 
rumpled aggressively up over an ample brow. Billy seated 
himself with a solemn face and addressed the proprietor 
impressively: 

“Mr. Gibbon, I want your very lowest spot-cash price 
on that thirty-one hundred acres of unimproved land at 
the lower end of the valley.” But before the proprietor 
could reply he added in anxious confidence: ‘‘The price 
must be right, Mr. Gibbon; the price must be right. I am 
in a rather peculiar position here’’—he frowned per- 
plexedly—‘“‘but I want to deal with you if I possibly can; 
and I can, you see, if you’ll just name me the right price.” 

Mr. Gibbon softly cleared his throat. As a matter of 
fact, fruit land had not been selling at all briskly the last 
eighteen months, and though he had indulged some excit- 
ing expectations in respect of Mr. Wiggins, he had hardly 
dared dream of so tremendous a stroke as the sale for cash 
of thirty-one hundred acres. He wondered how low a 
price he must name. ; 

“It would make some difference, Mr. Wiggins,” he 
fished cautiously, ‘‘whether you intended to hold the land 
for speculation or improve and settle it.” 

““Oh, this is no speculation, Mr. Gibbon,” Billy replied 
with an amused smile at the idea. “‘Personally I have 
nothing to conceal,”’ he went on, his perplexity returning; 
“but I don’t mind saying to you in confidence that 1 am 
under instructions. Now suppose—just suppose, mind 
you”’—he struggled with the difficult problem, frowning 
over it—‘‘well, just suppose there was going to be a 
colonization scheme here that might lead to awfully 
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important results. Say some three thou- 
sand acres of this land was taken in hand 
and improved and set out to fruit trees in 
the very best way, regardless of the cost; 
and then divided up into ten-acre orchards 
and settled with three hundred families— 
families, Mr. Gibbon, of the right sort of 
stock.’’ He leaned on the table, looking 
earnestly at the proprietor, and lowered his 
voice. ‘‘We are getting an awful lot of for- 
eign riffraff in this country, Mr. Gibbon. 
Imagine a settlement, now—as an experi- 
ment, as a beginning, you might say—of 
three hundred families of sturdy English 
and Scotch stock!” 

From Mr. Tarbell, Mr. Trotter, Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Barclay he had learned 
that very pronounced views on the im- 
migration subject constituted one of Mr. 
Gibbon’s chief hobbies. And as Mr. Gibbon 
drew in his thin lips in a manner express- 
ing intense satisfaction, Billy blurted out: 

“Tf these people are coming in here they 
ought to come in the right atmosphere and 
be under the right sort of influence, as you 
might say. I don’t want to deal with 
Murphy if I can help it.’”’ 

“Oh, Murphy! Murphy!” the proprie- 
tor exclaimed, waving his plump white 
hands in front of his face as though dispel- 
ling a noxious vapor. “Irish! Irish!” he 
added in a sort of hiss, as though the scorn 
which he compressed into the word were 
escaping like steam from a leaky cylinder. 
He spanked the table smartly with the flat 
of his hand and asserted with much bitter- 
ness: 

“‘T made this valley, Mr. Wiggins! I 
discovered it, as you might say! I bought 
it, developed it, settled it! Everything 
that’s decent here I did! Then, after I had 
made the valley out of nothing, that cun- 
ning fellow—a mere bogtrotter, as a mat- 
ter of fact; a fellow of no antecedents at 
all—sneaked in here and bought a lot of 
land over west there that I was going to 
buy myself. Not that it’s good for much, 
but I was going to buy it for protection. 
He bought it and began selling right and 
left to any sort of ragtag and bobtail— 
anybody at all. He dumped his riffraff 
in here, you understand, and just about 
ruined the valley. I had great plans for 
this valley, Mr. Wiggins. I was going to 
run it myself. You can see what it’s come 
to now!”’ His face darkened still more 
and the petulant lines about his mouth 
deepened. ‘‘That bogtrotter has even got 
among my own people with his palaver and 
chicane. By jove, he carried our special 
election this winter! You can see what 
they’ve brought politics to all over this un- 
fortunate country. My word, I’ve been al- 
most at the point of throwing the thing up 
and going back to a country where a gentle- 
man can live in peace!” 

As a matter of fact—as Mr. Tarbell and 
Mr. Murphy had taken pains to let Billy 
know—Mr. Gibbon was born in Manitoba 
and had first crossed the Atlantic in his 
forty-fifth year, his second and last crossing 
occurring ten years later. 

“Exactly,” said Billy, nodding in grave 
sympathy; “‘but you see with settlers of 
the right sort that would be changed.” 

“Tt would be changed!’ Mr. Gibbon 
repeated, drawing in his lips with keen 
satisfaction. “‘Mr. Wiggins, I’ll sell you 
that land at eighty dollars an acre.”’ 

He expected to come down ten; 
Billy at once beamed with pleasure. 

“T’m glad to hear you say that, Mr. 
Gibbon!” he declared with much relief. 
“Very glad to hear you say it. At eighty 
dollars an acre I can deal with you, I am 
sure of it. Of course Mr. Murphy has some 
twenty-nine hundred acres at the upper 
end of the valley that might answer ina 
way. You can understand that it’s my 
duty to look the whole field over and see 
what’s on the market before I close a deal. 
I am really bound to do that, you know.”’ 

Mr. Gibbon nodded understandingly. 

“Probably you can understand too,” 
Billy went on gravely, “that a board of 
directors thousands of miles away can’t 
take in all the facts of the situation as I can 
here. What they would look at would 
naturally be just the surface facts—price of 
the land, location, and so on. It might 
take a lot of explaining, you know, to show 
them the finer facts—the atmosphere and 
all that. But it’s clear enough to me, Mr. 
Gibbon, that those finer facts are the most 
important thing in the situation. I am 
looking at it in a large way, you understand, 
thinking how this undertaking will finally 
do the most good to—er—humanity.” 

Again Mr. Gibbon nodded with under- 
standing and satisfaction. 


but 
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‘So I feel perfectly justified,’’ Billy con- 
cluded, “‘in just ignoring the Murphy land 
altogether and going ahead with you. This 
whole deal, Mr. Gibbon, is on a high plane, 
above the mere consideration of dollars and 
cents.”’ 

For the third time Mr. Gibbon wagged 
his head in sympathetic approval. 

“At eighty dollars an acre,” Billy ob- 
served, “‘I can put the thing through, I’m 
dead sure of that. In fact, I will take it 


upon myself to say it’s as good as done 


now—provided, of course, the title is clear,” 
he added firmly. 
Mr. Gibbon 


“The title is perfect,” 
assured him. 

‘Well, it’s as good as done,” Billy de- 
clared; ‘“‘and it will be a great thing for 
this valley, Mr. Gibbon. At eighty dollars 
an acre ” He broke off and thought- 
fully studied the table a moment. “In 
fact, Mr. Gibbon,” he resumed gravely, 
“T’ll put it through at eighty-five dollars 
an acre. I am working my head off in this 
business,’”’ he“explained with an earnest 
expression. “I don’t say I would have 
chosen it myself. I would have preferred 
to stay in Wall Street. But my father, for 
personal reasons—old association, you 
know—wanted me to go intoit. It has left 
my personal affairs in rather unsatisfactory 
shape, and while I feel that I’m engaged in 
a great work I naturally want to get my 
own little affairs straightened out. That 
will enable me to work with a more undi- 
vided mind. Of course there’s no harm in 
it at all. My principals get this land on 
favorable terms. They get full value re- 
ceived for their money. And you get your 
full price of eighty dollars an acre in cash.” 

“That,” said Mr. Gibbon, ‘‘is all I have 
to do with it. Eighty dollars is my price. 
What happens after I get that is no affair 
of mine.” 

“Certainly,” said Billy. “‘Doctor Lamb 
will take title to the land for the present. 
Make the deed to Albert Lamb, of Po- 
cantico Hills, Westchester County, New 
York. Of course you will make the con- 
sideration in the deed eighty-five dollars 
an acre. Then you will send the deed and 
abstract to the Colossal Trust Company, 
with a sight draft attached for the purchase 
price at eighty-five dollars an acre.” 

Having made a memorandum on his pad 
Mr. Gibbon contemplated it and was un- 
able to restrain a brittle and frosty sort of 
smile as he softly stroked either cheek with 





a plump hand. 


“You can give me a little memorandum 
now,” said Billy, ‘‘and when your sight 
draft is paid we can settle between our- 
selves. You might make it just in the form 
of an option. Say: ‘I agree to sell W. P. 
Wiggins thirty-one hundred acres, in the 
lower end of the valley, at eighty dollars an 
acre’—just a mere memorandum, you know, 
so there can be no misunderstanding.”’ 

Mr. Gibbon wrote it on a sheet of his 
note paper. With a glance at the sheet Billy 
folded it and put it in his pocket. “I will 
send a night wire this afternoon,” he said, 
“‘and mail a detailed report. As soon as 
I get a wire from them you can forward 
deed, abstract and sight draft.’’ He took 
his hat from the table and his broad, snub- 
nosed face expanded in a genial grin. “I 
feel, Mr. Gibbon,’ he observed, rising, 
“that we have done a good stroke of 
business.” 

Rising, Mr. Gibbon wrung his hand with 
unusual warmth. 

There was only the matter then of await- 
ing a reply from New York. Late the next 
afternoon Billy was able to show Mr. Gib- 
bon a telegram in code which proved that 
his night wire had been received with com- 
plete satisfaction. “‘ Will wire immediately 
on receipt of mail report,” it concluded as 
Billy interpreted the code words. 

“‘Of course it’s really all settled now,”’ he 
explained good-naturedly, ‘‘but in a great 
concern of that kind they think it’s neces- 
sary to go through all the motions. By the 
way, I had a letter from Doctor Lamb this 
morning. He’s in Los Angeles on his way 
to San Francisco. Wants me to meet him 
there when I get through here. I calculate 
my mail report will get to New York 
Thursday, so we ought to have the final 
wire Friday morning.” 

It was dull waiting, and nothing note- 
worthy happened until Wednesday after- 
noon, when Billy called upon Mr. Gibbon 
with a perplexed expression. 

“T don’t quite understand this,”’ he said 
rather uneasily, exhibiting a telegram in 
code. ‘It says Doctor Lamb is coming up 
from San Francisco to complete this pur- 
chase and I am to take no steps whatever 
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until he comes. Of course Doctor Lamb is 
a tremendous fellow,’ he commented, ‘‘ but 
he doesn’t know anything in particular 
about business. This is Wednesday, so I 
suppose he will get here Friday. By that 
time we should have an answer from New 
York. Weought to close the thing up quick, 
you see, and get Doctor Lamb out of town 
again. I don’t want him to fall into the 
hands of that blarneying Murphy. We 
might both meet him at the train Friday.” 

But the very next morning a tall, slender 
man, with a long and rather handsome face 
set in a solemn expression, stepped off the 
train, handed his bag to the porter of the 
Gibbon Inn and wrote Albert Lamb, New 
York, in a fine hand upon the inn register. 
After breakfast he inquired the way to the 
Hotel Oregon and bent his steps thither. 
Returning about half past nine he entered 
Mr. Gibbon’s office, handed a card to the 
stenographer and asked to see the pro- 
prietor. The card read: ‘Albert Lamb, 
ID AID, ALA oh Be, ed asd OR? 

He addressed the proprietor in a mellif- 
luous voice with urbane dignity: ‘‘I came 
here, Mr. Gibbon, to take up the matter of 
a purchase of land which Mr. Wiggins has 
been negotiating with you. I should like, 
if you please, to see the land.” 

The doctor’s manner was so sweetly im- 
pressive that Mr. Gibbon, in a noticeably 
flustered state, proposed at once to show 
the land himself. Dodging nervously into 
the outer office he ordered drooping Mr. 
Trotter, with superfluous imperiousness, to 
fetch up the car. 

The hour’s drive vastly strengthened the 
first impression which Mr. Gibbon had 
received. Doctor Lamb, with the most 
charming urbanity, was charmed with the 
climate, charmed with thescenery, charmed 
with the little fruit trees and charmed with 
the land which Mr. Wiggins had selected. 
It was evident to experienced Mr. Gibbon 
that he knew nothing at all about land as 
a means of producing marketable goods, 
and that phase of it seemed scarcely to 
occur to him. 

“Tt is a great satisfaction and relief to 
me, Mr. Gibbon,’’ said the doctor gently, 
“‘to find the land so suitable in every way. 
And the price ” Murmuring, “Pray, 
pardon me,” he drew from his breast pocket 
a telegram that covered three long type- 
written sheets, and a thin book, bound in 
flexible leather, such as Mr. Gibbon had 
seen Mr. Wiggins use. Consulting the book 
he searched through the telegram. ‘Yes, 
the price is eighty-five dollars an acre.”’ 

Mr. Gibbon nodded and _ repeated: 
“Bighty-five dollars an acre.” 

‘Well, then,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘I see no 
reason why the matter should not be con- 
cluded at once, as I am really much pressed 
for time.” 

Mr. Gibbon grasped the arms of his chair 
and gathered himself, so to speak, for a 
daring leap. ‘‘I hope, Doctor Lamb,” he 
said in a voice which he strove to control, 
“‘T would consider it an honor, and so would 
Mrs. Gibbon, if you would dine with us— 
say to-morrow evening,’’ he added hastily, 
having in mind the quite tremendous 
preparations that would be necessary for 
so tremendous an‘event. 

Oddly enough he had wished much to 
extend a like invitation to young Mr. 
Wiggins, yet had hesitated. But this 





| greater personage’s manner was so capti- 


vating that with him he actually dared. 

“Very kind of you, I am sure,” said the 
greater personage urbanely; ‘‘I shall be 
happy—if I stay over, for I really must 
leave at the first moment.” 

“T shall ask Mr. Wiggins too,” said the 
proprietor, as though that were due. 

Doctor Lamb folded his slim hands and 
laid them on the edge of the table, contem- 
plating them a moment with bowed head. 
“No, Mr. Gibbon,”’ he said in a low and 
mournful voice; ‘‘not Mr. Wiggins. It is 
a sad and painful situation, Mr. Gibbon.” 
He sighed and looked up at the proprietor 
with eyes and visage so dolorous that a 
stone might have wept over them. “I have 
been obliged to speak to Mr. Wiggins this 
morning as I had hoped never to speak to 
anyone.” 

“Why, I thought—I thought,” stam- 
mered astonished Mr. Gibbon, ‘‘that Mr. 
Wiggins was a fine young man.” 

Doctor Lamb closed his sorrowful eyes, 
passed a slim hand over his brow and con- 
sidered a moment. ‘William Wiggins,” he 
said mournfully, ‘“‘is a young man of many 
good qualities. But he served an appren- 
ticeship in Wall Street and I fear that has 
corrupted him. We can trust him no 
more—at least not at present. Mr. Gibbon, 
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we have discovered—to our consternation 
and sorrow—that he entered into collusion 
with a base rascal down at Los Angeles to 
deceive as to the price of some property he 
purchased for us.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s jaw dropped and _ his 
parchment face turned whiter. 

“This low mongrel,” the doctor con- 
tinued with a kind of angelic scorn, “‘sold 
us the property at one price, but he had 
secretly given William Wiggins a lower 
price and he paid William the difference. 
I blame William, blame him very severely, 
but I blame the tempter more. It is dis- 
couraging, in an undertaking as lofty and 
benevolent as ours, to find fellows of no 
principle at all who will take advantage of 
us in that way. I would have no dealings 
with such a man under any circumstances. 
That, Mr. Gibbon,” he concluded sadly, 
“is the case of young William Wiggins. He 
is young and may regenerate himself. 
Time alone will tell.”’ 

The doctor clasped his slim hands again 
and for a moment was lost in melancholy 
reflections, while Mr. Gibbonsat paralyzed. 
He then brought himself back to earth, 
consulting his watch. 

“Tt is just eleven,’ he commented. “I 
will send a wire to New York immediately 
and hope to have a reply this afternoon, so 
I can take the seven o’clock train this 
evening back to San Francisco. I really 
ought to take it.”” He arose briskly, shook 
hands with a winning smile and hastened 
out, leaving Mr. Gibbon a prey to quite 
harrowing doubts. 

He was wondering whether he should risk 
trying to get into communication with sin- 
ful William Wiggins. The trouble was, he 
hardly dared telephone, and if William came 
to his office Doctor Lamb might see him. 

In the midst of these painful doubts a 
furtive tapping sounded on his door. Open- 
ing, he confronted the culprit himself, who 
murmured miserably as Mr. Gibbon 
dragged him inside and shut the door: “I 
came the back way.”’ 

Confronting the proprietor with a 
gloomy countenance the criminal declared 
tragically: “I’m upagainstit, Mr. Gibbon! 
I’mruined! I took a rake-off on a deal and 
they found it out.” 

Mr. Gibbon, all of a nervous flutter, 
bobbed his head to signify that he under- 
stood; but seemed for the moment unable 
to collect himself for speech. 

“T don’t know whether to make a clean 
breast of it to Doctor Lamb on this deal of 
ours,’”’ the sinner continued. 

Mr. Gibbon made a little prancing 
motion with his legs, and waved his hands 
violently in a way that might mean a nega- 
tive or the beginning of a fit. 

“The trouble with that is,’’ William went 
on in dark agitation, “‘it would end all 
chance of your selling him anything and 
throw him over to Murphy. That’s sure. 
I’m ruined anyhow,” he added with sinister 
desperation, “‘and I don’t know but I might 
just as well stand pat. I’ve got the name; 
maybe! might just as well have the game.” 

Glowering over that cynical sentiment he 
took Mr. Gibbon’s little memorandum from 
his breast pocket and dropped into a chair 
by the table, where he figured a moment. 

“Thirty-one hundred acres at five dol- 
lars an acre comes to fifteen thousand five 
hundred dollars,’ he announced, staring 
gloomily at the figures. ‘‘Doctor Lamb is 
coming down to the hotel to see me again 
at half past twelve. If he sees me again it’s 
allup. Give me fifteen thousand even and 
T’ll catch that twelve-twenty-two local 
train for Portland.” 

Coming down to the office next morning 
Mr. Gibbon found a little note, written on 
stationery of the Gibbon Inn, waiting for 
him. It ran: 


‘““Dear Mr. Gibbon: I am obliged, after 
all, to take the evening train for San Fran- 
cisco. Please wait until I return.” 


Four weeks later he received an answer 
to a brief inquiry he had addressed to a 
bank in New York with which he sometimes 
did business. It said: 


“Dear Sir: Thesecretary of the Worces- 
ter Foundation informs us that no such 
person as Albert Lamb has ever been con- 
nected with that institution.” 


Having stared for some time at this let- 
ter, Mr. Gibbon opened a drawer in his 
desk and took out a neat card, at which 
also he stared for some time. It read: 
“Albert Lamb, D. D., LL. D., Ph. D.” 

“The D. D. is the right one,” said Mr. 
Gibbon bitterly. ‘I wouldn’t have Murphy 
know this for three times what it cost me.” 
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Che 50’ Underwear thats 
knit in the dollar way 




























More Elasticity 
More Warmth 


12 Superiorities 12 


1. Mayo 10-rib 
fabric 

2. Mayo mule- 
spun yarn 


our Mayo 


3. Mayo rip- 
proof seams Underwear 
4. Sleeves and as 2 
oauared goes into 
to fit the Mon- 
. Full-si - 
pte oot day morn- 
6. no binding at el- ing wash-bas- 
OWS 
7. All edges laundry- ket. Soak all 
proofed night. Boil 
8. Snug-fitting collar : 
and shoulders all morning. 
9. Snug-fitting cuffs Scrub scrub 
and ankles ~ ¢ 
10. Mayo reinforced SCi-r=robeen p 


crotch 
. Full-size seat 
. Big, strong pearl 
buttons 


and down the 
wash-board. 
Sq wee © ze 
through the 
wringer. 

And—it comes 
back to you— 
shrink. Same 


Same re- 


how? 
soft fleeced inner surface. 
markable elasticity. 


Same size, no 


That is because of the remarkable 
strength of the Mayo mule-spun yarn— 
and because Mayo 50c underwear is 
actually knit in the dollar way. 


The Mayo 10-rib knitting proves its 
durability (1) by its resistance to wear 
and (2) by its changeless elasticity and 
softness after repeated tubbing. 

If you want the one 50c underwear that’s 
made of the famous Mayo Mule-Spun Yarn 
and knitted by machines which heretofore 


knitted only dollar goods —ask your dealer for 
MAYO Underwear. 


Men’s Union Suits 


$1.00 


Men’s Single Garments 


50c 


° Boys’ Union Suits 


50c 


Those who prefer the old style 8-rib garments will find 
Mayo 8-rib Underwear an excellent value. 


Dealers everywhere have Mayo Underwear or can get it 
for you. 


THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN, N. C. 


Underwear 
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Friend: My new sewing machine is all 
clogged up and works awfully hard. 


Housewife: You should use 3-in-One 
to oil your machine. 3-in-One never gums 
or collects dust to clog up the delicate 
bearings. And besides, you can use 3-in- 
One for lots of other articles too. I use it 
on locks, clocks, father’s swivel chair, 
baby’s go-cart, the ice-cream freezer, 
the 


Friend: Wait a minute. Don’t go so 
fast. I didn’t know 3-in-One Oil had so 
many uses. 





Housewife: My, yes! Why, I haven’t 
mentioned nearly all of them. You ought 
to see the way. 3-in-One cleans and 
polishes my furniture, my mirrors, win- 
dows and hardwood floors. What’s more, 
I make my own dustless dusting cloths 
and polish mops and they cost me practi- 
cally nothing. 


Friend: You do? 


Housewife: Yes, and even that isn’t 
all. For instance, do your bath-room 
fixtures and steel knives and different 
things get rusty in the damp weather? 


Friend: They surely do. 


Housewife: Mine don’t. I just rub 
them lightly with 3-in-One every once in 
a while. 


Friend: Stop! Where did you learn 
about all these things you can do with 
3-in-One, and how can I learn too? 


Housewife: That’s easy. Just write 
to the Three-in-One Oil Company and ask 
them for a 3-in-One Dictionary. They 
will:send it by return mail and they will 
also send you a generous sample of 3-in- 
One Oil along with the Dictionary. 


Friend: Ill do it right this minute. 
Good bye, and thank you a thousand 
times for telling me all this. 
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Everyone should have our 
Dictionary of Uses and the 
generous sample of3-in- 
One. Write for them @€ ae 
today. A postal will do. 

3-in-One is soldinhard- 
ware, drug, grocery, 
house-furnishing and gen- 
eral stores. 10z., 10c; 3 
oz., 25c; 8 oz. (4 pint) 
50c. Also in patent Handy 
Oil Cans, 31% oz., 25c. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
carry these cans, we will 


send one by parcel post, 
full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
42 EU W. Broadway New York 
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types—that is, they were comparatively 
new out there, though they used to be com- 
mon enough in Europe before the war 
started. For example, the Family was 
there— Mother and the Girls, and the Only 
Son. Mother had left some of the trunks and 
some of the movable crown jewels behind— 
of evenings she wore only one medium- 
weight diamond breastplate and riding 
lights in her ears—but she still adhered 
to Fifi, the fur-bearing cockroach. And 
Lancelot was missing from the picture— 
Lancelot, with his buck teeth and his ade- 
noids, and his pale, cove-oyster eye, and his 
funny clothes. 

We rarely see Lancelot anywhere in this 
country any more. He is over yonder ina 
trench in Flanders, or in Northern France, 
or at the Dardanelles, or somewhere, justi- 
fying his right to life by the manner in 
which he surrenders it. 

Once in so often Britain goes to war, 
and then Lancelot offers the best possible 
evidence that he inherited more from his 
ancestry than a monocle-eye and a capacity 
for brandy and soda. Quietly, modestly 
and unostentatiously he sets the example 
for the rest of his little island by going out 
and dying like a gentleman; and by dying 
so he proves to the world that, no matter 
what her detractors may say, Britain still 
plenteously produces that one crop which, 
though she lack all others, yet gives a na- 
tion the right to endure among the nations 
of earth—men. 

On the morning of my arrival at the 
cafion there arrived also a lady from some- 
where back East, traveling alone, who 
undertook to walk down the cafion and 
back up again the same day. One like her 
comes about once in so often. This lady 
had a determined manner and one of those 
figures that seem to overlap. Just by look- 
ing at her you knew that the menfolks of 
her family, on both sides, for several gen- 
erations back had been what are known as 
steady providers. Also, instinctively as it 
were, you gathered that she was prominent 
in reform movements, uplift waves and 
clubs generally; she had that air about her. 


No Mule for Her 


They argued with her—the guides and 
others—when, after taking a look into that 
mighty void, she announced her intention 
of making the journey up and down Bright 
Angel Trail afoot; they tried to dissuade 
her. But, no; this lady was not to be de- 
terred. She stated that she would just stroll 
down during the forenoon and eat her 
lunch, and plucka few wild flowers at Indian 
Gardens, which she could see very plainly 
from where she stood, and then in the after- 
noon she would stroll back. 

She outlined the undertaking quite 
calmly but quite positively. Mountain 
climbing, she said, was nothing new in her 
experience; she had done it before—often. 
She did not realize that, before a layman 
or a laywoman tackles the Grand Cafion 
afoot, the person should practice climbing 
up Mount Washington and sliding down it 
a few thousand times. And then, through 
long practice, when he—or she—is able to 
climb all the way up without panting and 
slide all the way down without bruising, 
the candidate, merely reversing the process, 
is almost ready to do the Grand Cafion 
trip under leg power. She did not realize 
this and she would not listen to advice. 

Possibly distance deceived her. Except 
when Captain Hance, the official fiction- 
ist of the Grand Cafion, is stretching the 
truth for the benefit of a trusting tourist, 
everything out in that Arizona country, by 
reason of the rarefied atmosphere, seems 
much closer than it really is. Possibly she 
wished to save the money she must spend 
for a mule and a guide if she did the Bright 
Angel in the regular way; but where, I 
maintain—where is the economy of saving 
a dollar or so when you are going to take a 
pair of broad, dependable feet, such as this 
lady owned, and treat them in such a way 
that they are never again the same feet 
they were? 

Possibly she wished to show her inde- 
pendence of the entire male sex. At that, 
she might have had a lady mule to ride; 
there were plenty of mules belonging to the 
gentler sex in the hotel corral. She had a 
lunch packed up and put on her walk- 
ing skirt, and she adjusted her glasses and 
started down alone and afoot and very 
confident. 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


We started, too, but on muleback and 
in another direction. I was riding a mule, 
with a neat pompadour on her high, in- 
tellectual forehead and a carefully shingled 
tail, named Chiquita, meaning, in Spanish, 
Little One; which was a joke, because this 
mule was not little. The time before when 
I visited the cafion I rode a mule called 
Martha. I rode her for three days; and 
never after that, they told me, was she the 
mule she had been. She seemed to pine 
away and grow morose; and every time an- 
other fat man appeared in riding togs and 
the guide approached her, bearing a saddle, 
she just laid down on her side and uttered 
low moans. I judge she suffered from 
melancholia or something of that general 
nature; so now J had Chiquita for a mount. 

We headed down the Hermit Trail. 
When we came to the first signpost on the 
journey Chiquita stopped dead still and 
read what it said. And when she read that 
we had gone only eight hundred feet below 
the level of the rim and had yet nearly four 
thousand feet to go, measuring straight 
downward—or nine miles as the trail ran— 
realization seemed to come to her, and she 
turned and put her head on my shoulder 
and sobbed out the sorrow of her heart. I 
joined with her; for J remember that it had 
been more than a year since I had ridden in 
a saddle, and this was a very hard saddle. 
And I am by nature most tender, if you get 
my meaning. There, on the narrow ledge 
overhanging the abysmal depths, our tears 
mingled. 


Salting a Young Comet’s Tail 


Shortly afterward my attention was dis- 
tracted. The scientist with the whiskers 
sat down in his white-duck riding pants on 
a cactus bed. But, before that, the young 
lady from Waukesha pulled her mule out 
of line and hurried him forward from the 
middle of the cavalcade to the head of it, 
so she might ask Shorty, who was our chief 
guide for that day, some questions that had 
been accumulating and backing up in her 
during the earlier stages of the expedition. 
She had been repeatedly assured in various 
quarters that she was perfectly safe, and 
that the trail was perfectly safe, and that 
everything was perfectly safe; but still she 
craved confirmation from an expert and ex- 
perienced source. 

“Now tell me honestly,”’ she demanded: 
“isn’t there any danger at all connected 
with this ride?” 

““Ma’am,’’ said Shorty seriously, “‘since 
you put it up to me that way, I ain’t going 
to deceive you. If Slim’s wife is running 
things down to the foot of the trail every- 
thing is all right, and you needn’t worry; 
but if she should ’a’ happened to leave 
camp and Slim should be doing the cook- 
ing, and we should have to eat his cook- 
ing to-night for supper, this shore is what 
you might call a dangerous and perilous 
journey.”’ 

That satisfied her for a while; but pres- 
ently she saw one of those little monuments 
of piled-up bowlders the cafion prospectors 
leave behind them to mark the locations 
of their mining claims, and she wanted to 
know what that was. The guides are always 
set and loaded for that question; they know 
that sometime during the trip, sooner or 
later, it is coming, and they are primed for it. 

“That, ma’am,” said Shorty in an Alas- 
poor-Y orick-I-knew-him-well tone, “‘is the 
grave of a poor old trail guide.” 

Shorty was waiting for someone of the 
party to ask what caused the death of 
the late lamented, so that he might reply, 
according to the ancient ritual, that he was 
talked to death by tourists, when the sci- 
entist made his mistake. The scientist had 
joined us at the last moment, wearing an 
outfit of gorgeous and luxuriant red whisk- 
ers, a pair of form-fitting white-duck riding 
trousers, and an air of deep abstraction. 
Why a person so concerned with the seri- 
ous aspects of life elected, even for a day, 
to join an assorted group of more or less 
frivolous-minded strangers was past telling. 

With half an eye, one could tell that be- 
hind the crimson ramblers lurked a mind 
which would see in the beauties of the 
heavens only an opportunity to slip up be- 
hind some playful, twittering little comet 
that never had done him any harm and try 
to throw scientific salt on its tail. To him 
the Grand Cafion was only worth while as 
offering an opportunity to prowl about it 
and knock little dornicks off of it with a 
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hammer, and then to label them and clas- 
sify them, and from them to try to find out 
their mother’s age. 

Figuring out the birthdays of a Grand 
Cafion may be an absorbing occupation to 
such as care for that sort of thing, but they 
do not make exciting companions. When 
they sit still and think they are static, and 
when they talk they are statistical. 

For an hour or so he rode with us, saying 
never a word. Then we came to a breath- 
ing place, where the trail widened out into 
alittle shelflike ledge hanging over a cranny 
a thousand feet or so deep, and he dis- 
mounted from his mule; and, the better to 
rest himself, he threw his person prone on 
the earth at a spot where intermittent des- 
ert verdure sprouted. I imagined that he 
specialized in astronomy and geology rather 
thaninbotany. Probably up until that time 
all members of the vegetable kingdom had 
looked alike to him. 

He dropped down right where a sprout 
of cactus grew, which was set thick with 
long, prickly spines; and, as I have already 
told you, he was wearing snug-fitting duck 
pants. He rose, as you might say, practi- 
cally immediately. Last fall in the German 
trenches before Rheims I was present when 
a shell from the French lines dropped almost 
between thespraddled legs of acorrespondent 
as he sat on a pile of turf, and at the time I 
thought he got from there in a fairly brisk 
manner; but—shucks! alongside of our 
scientist he was practically a stationary ob- 
ject. It was almost like an optical delusion. 

“Oh, see,’”’ you said to yourself, “‘the 
professor is going to lie down! Now he’s 
down—no, by Jove! he isn’t; he’s up! 
He’s away up and going higher. 
him go! Surely he won’t go any higher? 
It isn’t possible for anything human to as- 
cend any higher on its own steam? Well, 
heavens alive, if he isn’t up two or three 
feet more! Why, the man is part bird! He 
should take up flying as a regular thing— 
he soars so readily and so well. Soaring is 
his natural gait.” 





The Fate of the Iron-Jawed Lady 


Shorty’s fears were unfounded. Slim 
was not doing the cooking when we reached 
the camp at the foot of Hermit Trail. Mrs. 
Slim was in charge, and very soon we dis- 
covered that she knew a good deal about 
bringing out the best points of biscuit 
dough and frying-size beefsteaks and flap- 
jack batter. I noticed a lot of modern im- 
provements that had taken place in the 
camp since my last call. 

There were even some patent fire ex- 
tinguishers, shaped like Roman candles, 
hanging upon the walls of the mess hall. 
Somehow they looked a little bit out of 
place away down there in the bowels of 
the earth; but I guess they were regarded 
as necessary, for, though the cafion may 
never catch fire, being constructed almost 
exclusively of strictly noninflammable ma- 
terials, the camp might. And, seeing that 
the nearest regular paid fire department 
is about ninety miles away across the des- 
ert, with a gash a mile deep and thirteen 
miles wide in between, you might safely 


figure that if a fire broke out, say, on a 


Thursday, and the alarm were sent in 
promptly, it would be along about Sunday 
afternoon before the engines showed up; 
and by that time the fire would probably 
have grown tired of waiting for them and 
quit of its own accord. 

Late the next day, as we were nearing the 
top of the cafion, we met a lone guide com- 
ing down with a burro pack train, and he 
stopped long enough to tell us the finish of 
the story concerning the iron-jawed lady 
who had insisted, the morning before, on 
walking down. 

Shortly before dusk of the same day 
someone passing through the Indian Gar- 
dens had heard her pants for help, and he 
telephoned up; and a rescue expedition 
was organized and sent down for the lady. 
She made the return trip on a mule or 
a couple of mules—I forget which—with a 
guide walking at each side, holding her 
hands; and when she reached the rim she 
went to pieces like a glass snake. 

Yes, I shall be trailing the Simple Tour- 
ist in Arizona late this fall. If I should not 
meet him there I shall seek him at the expo- 
sitions; and if I fail to discover a typical 
specimen either in San Francisco or in San 
Diego I shall look in the mirror—and there 
I know I shall find one. 


Just see © 
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HE. little heater 
with the large 


warm heart” is what 
those who know call 
a REZNOR Gas 
Heater. 


In play room or nursery, 
bedroom, bathroom, dining 
room, living room or hall— 
anywhere in the house—a 
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Gas Heater 


will respond instantly to a 
match and swiftly produce the 
cozy temperature desired. 


Whenever warmth is 


needed, a REZNOR will 
supply it. 


Correct in principle, scientifically 
accurate in proportion, throwing 
the heat first along the floor whence 
it ascends and fills the room with 
genial warmth, the Reznor Copper 
Reflector Gas Heater—odorless, 
smokeless and flawless in perform- 
ance —stands supreme. 

Throughout the day in office, 
store or shop it furnishes that steady 
comfort that makes for high effi- 
ciency in men. 

Reznor Gas Heaters are the 
original Copper Reflector Gas 
Heaters. 

They are produced in the only 
factory in the world devoted solely 
to the manufacture of Gas Heaters. 

None is genuine without the 
trade mark REZNOR. Insist upon the 
genuine when you spend your 
money. 

Look also for the tag on the 
heater. It carries our guarantee. 
It is another safeguard for you. 


Our booklets on 
Hygienic Heat 
await your request 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mercer, Pa. 


Gas Heaters 
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N AMERICAN VICTORY 


IN SERBIA 


(Continued from Page 20) 


When the typhus epidemic started Serbia 
had less than four hundred doctors; three 
hundred and sixty, to be exact—three hun- 
dred and sixty doctors in a population 
estimated at nearly five millions. In the epi- 
demic nearly half of the doctors died; the 
rest are attached to the army. Serbia has 
no educational facilities herself and she is 
too war-ridden to be able to send her young 
men abroad to be educated. There is 
neither a medical college nor a nurses’ train- 
ing school in all the land; and there are no 
Serbian nurses either, unless you count as 
nurses the few women, here and there, who 
have received a little superficial training 
under the pressure of necessity during the 
past great crisis. In all her wars Serbia has 
‘been extensively assisted in this regard by 
foreign philanthropy. 

I have just returned from a long trip with 
a party of American sanitarians—a trip 
during which we covered the greater part 
of the entire country. We were literally 
looking for disease. 

There are not: many countries in which 
such a party could not go from place to 
place on railroads or in conveyances pro- 
vided for general public use; but in Serbia, 
no. In Serbia such a party must provide 
its own transportation, take along its own 
tents to’ be put up in the clean fields or 
on the breeze-swept hills, and depend on 
American and European canned goods and 
its own foraging abilities for sustenance. 

The public conveyances in Serbia, out- 
side the cities that have street cars and a 
few carriages of sorts, are bullearts and 
a curious kind of rickety covered wagon 
which looks like the misshapen offspring of 
our old prairie schooner. The bullcarts are 
just bullearts, with wide, creaking, wooden 
wheels and rough bodies of hand-hewn 
planks; but the wagons are more than 
wagons—they are a marvel and a mystery. 
How anybody rides in one of them without 
a spiked cushion I cannot quite see. They 
hump away up at the back on a pair of 
very high wheels and slope down to the low 
wheels in front at an angle fit for a Devil’s 
Slide in a Luna Park. They have neither 
seats nor springs, and their passengers sit 
flat on the floor, with their feet folded under 
them. The floor must be notched—I do 
not know. I have never tried one of them; 
I only know how they look. 

We had to depend on them and on bull- 
carts and pack ponies for the transporta- 
tion of our camp outfit; but for such 
highways as were passable for wheels we 
had a little American motor truck, which 
could do everything but help put up the 
tents. It could swim rivers, jump chasms, 
look cheerful or dejected as the mood of 
its passengers suggested, and toil along a 
hundred miles at a stretch with a load 
twice as heavy as it was meant to carry, 
and over such roads as no respectable motor 
truck was ever before asked to encounter. 


Rough Roads and Hard Travel 


Serbia has no highways except in the 
north, where there are a few fairly well- 
preserved military roads; and even these 
are preserved only in sections. In the 
south and west the roads are little better 
than rough, rock-bottomed watercourses 
and medieval trails, and many a time we 
were compelled to take’to the open fields. 
There are practically no bridges anywhere 
and we came on impassable-looking fords 
at least a dozen times a day. If we could 
not see the bottom of a stream some mem- 
ber of the party had to wade out and meas- 
ure the depth, feeling round for a place 
shallow enough to drive through. In any 
case we had to get across whatever we 
came to; so if it seemed too deep for safety 


our wild Serb driver would just plunge’ 


across with all the speed the engine had in 
it, while the rest of us closed our eyes and 
said our prayers. 

Then there were the ragged cliff trails, 
just wide enough for a single bulleart, and 
with a sheer drop over the edge in many 
places of goodness knows how many hun- 
dreds of feet. I am not nervous; but there 
were times when I was quite willing that 
Gus, the chauffeur, and anybody who cared 
to, should risk their lives without me, 
while I wore out my only pair of boots on 
long and toilsome hikes. I could easily 
keep up, because over some of Serbia’s 


roads a motor car that can make twenty- 
five miles in seven hours is doing well. 
That, I remember, was our record for one 
weary day. 

A member of our party, young and light- 
some, fell in love at the beginning of the 
trip with a specimen of his own wit, and 
he took occasion to repeat it every hour or 
so up to the very end of our journeyings. 
It was: “Serbia certainly is long on 
scenery !’’—with marked and meaningful 
emphasis on scenery. And it is true. I 
know no more beautiful country in the 
world. It suggests at times a softened 
Switzerland; the Austrian Tyrol is the 
favorite comparison for those who know the 
Austrian Tyrol. I am constantly reminded 
of the glorious hills of northern Luzon, 
where clusters of head-hunters’ huts cling 
to the steep slopes or all but lose them- 
selves against the general earth color of the 
broad river valleys. 

The difference between Luzon and Serbia 
is that Luzon’s mountaintops are opales- 
cent under the rays of an equatorial sun, 
while Serbia’s crests are snowcapped or 
draped in billowing banks of fleece-cloud. 
The habitations of certain of the Serbian 
country folk and of our own interesting 
Philippine wild tribes are identical, except 
that the houses of our wild tribes are 
cleaner. The same hand-hewn plank or 
woven-reed walls, the same thick thatch of 
straw, the same rough floors or no floors at 
all, and the same primitive furnishings— 
the only marked difference is that the 
Igorrotes have not yet learned to build 
ovens and bake bread; they are a rice- 
eating people. 


A Nation of Farmers 


Then, too, Serbia offers a variation in 
villages of wattle and clay, with thatch 
roofs and an occasional roof of red tile. The 
Serbian peasants do not live on the land. 
They are of the land; they till the land; 
they are an agricultural people in the most 
absolute sense, with no manufactures and 
no important industry of any kind except 
farming—but farms as we know them, and 
farmhouses, do not exist. Since the be- 
ginning for them of history the people have 
congregated in communistic villages, choos- 
ing such an existence in the old patriarchal 
days and being held to it through subse- 
quent centuries by the dangers incident to 
intertribal strife and the general and con- 
tinuous insecurity of life and destructible 
property. 

Their really magnificent tillage of the 
soil is a mystery to the casual observer. 
How do they do it? When do they do it? 
How do they get to and from the fields? 
The villages—especially those in Mace- 
donia and up through the old sanjak of 
Novibazar—are not close together. One 
may ride for hours on end without en- 
countering one of them or a human habita- 
tion of any description; yet through those 
hours on end one rides across the hills and 
through the valleys of a country cultivated 
to the last cultivable acre, and cultivated 
in a way which bespeaks long days of pains- 
taking toil. 

Tam constantly defending the Serbians— 
especially the Serbian peasant women— 
against a charge of laziness by saying: 
“Look at their fields! You can’t make 
corn and wheat grow like that without 
labor of the hardest kind.’”” One man, 
whose disgust with the apparent habitual 
shiftlessness of the people has permanently 
overcome all other sentiments toward them, 
says: “Oh, they don’t do it! The fairies 
do it for them.” 

The truth is, they do it in the early 
hours, from dawn until the sun gets hot, 
and in the late evening, after our day’s 
work is finished. Throughout the long 
mornings and the terrible white afternoons 
they lie in the shade and sleep, while the 
foolish foreign toiler in the frightful heat 
toils on and wonders whether they exist 
at all. 

I do not wish to convey an impression to 
those who do not happen to know that all 
Serbia consists of glorious views and baked 
mud or wood and thatch villages. There 
are many large and small towns built 
entirely of white or yellow plaster and red 
tiles, which look as picturesque and allur- 
ing as anything one may see in any country 
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Begin loday 


A can of Kyanize and 
a brush to put it on with 
are as necessary in your 
home as your furniture. 
It makes your floors, all 
your woodwork, your 
furniture, new. 


Keep a can of Kyanize 
in the house for those 
mars, those scratches, the 


refinishing of that faded 
furniture and woodwork. 


It means new life, fresh- 
ness, beauty, longer wear 
—yes, greater comfort and 
pride in the home. 


ask your dealer 
for 





It's the guaranteed (any 
color) hardest, finest gloss, 
easiest applied and cleaned, 
longest wearing, most sani- 


tary Wood Finish possible 


to be made. 


Kyanizing is pleasure work. 
25 Cent Can Free 


Fill out and send us the cou- 
pon. Enclose twelve 2-cent 
stamps to pay for postage, 
packing and a I-inch chisel 
edge brush. 


¢ 


BOSTON Ve 
VARNISH wens, 


COMPANY 9” ou:28 


¢ cil around 


® ¢ the color you 
Everett Station Ut want. 
Natural 
BOSTON os Light Oak 
¢ Dark Oak 
U.S. A. ¢? Cherry Walnut 
¢ Mahogany 
BG Rosewood 
¢ Colonial Green 
¢ White Enamel 
7’ __ BOSTON VARNISH CO. 
¢ 22 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 
(A Please send me free as_ offered 
¢ - 


above a full half-pint can of Kyanize. 
I enclose twelve 2-cent stamps to pay 
Fa for brush, postage and packing. 
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User No. 1 


The first user was Prof. A. P. 
Anderson, the inventor of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

For years and years, while he 
learned how to explode them, he 
alone knew what was coming. 

Finally he shot the grains from 
guns. He exploded every food 
cell. Then, for the first time, you 
had whole grains with every 
granule made digestible. 





User No. 2 

Then we started a lunch room 
in the heart of New York, and 
thousands of men came to taste 
them. 

Among all the ready-cooked 
cereals, four men in five selected 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

They came day after day, 
month after month for them. 
This became the favorite lunch 
dish. Then we knew we had the 
best-liked cereals men had ever 
tasted. 
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Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 


THE SATURDAY 


User No. 3 
Then we supplied Puffed Grains 
in barrels to countless candy- 
makers. They used them in place 
of nuts. 


Girls fell in love with Puffed 
Grain candy, and they started to 
make it at home. No doubt mil- 
lions of packages have since been 
used as confections—in fudge, as 
garnish for ice cream, and for eat- 
ing dry like peanuts. They taste 
like toasted nuts. 





Wier No. 4 


Then armies of children began 
to demand them. They ate them 
with cream and sugar. They 
floated them in bowls of milk. 


Morning, noon and night they 
called for cereals in puffed form. 
Now grocers tell us that there’s 
not another cereal known of 
which users use so much. And 
mothers say that nothing else 
brings dishes back so often. 
These are the king foods now. 











But it’s not bewitching taste alone that wins folks to these foods. 
These are scientific grain foods—the best-cooked cereals known. By 
no other process are all the food cells broken. 

The more you know about Puffed Grains. the more you'll serve your 
cereals in this way. Try all of them. Each has a different taste. 
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Grain Bubbles 


How They Became the King Foods 
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in Europe. These towns are nearly all 
delightfully located against the hills skirt- 
ing a shallow, swift, clean-looking river, or 
on a broad plain surrounded by mountains 
and peaks; and each of them is dominated— 
I recall but a single exception—by the very 
tall and graceful minaret of its principal 
mosque, while less majestic Moslem towers 
rise here, there and everywhere above the 
uneven roofs. 

Neglected old Mohammedan cemeteries, 
literal forests of slender stone shafts of all 
lengths and leaning in all directions, are 
also a feature of every large community. 
The Mohammedan population may not 
predominate in Serbia, but the evidences of 
Mohammedanism certainly do, especially 
throughout the more lately acquired terri- 
tories, where they are fully accounted for 
by the fact of Turkey’s recent sovereignty 
and a large remaining Turkish population. 

The attractive towns of Serbia are attrac- 
tive only from a distance. On nearer ap- 
proach their red-tiled, irregular-roofed and 
minareted picturesqueness resolves itself 
into a commonplace unkemptness, a sort of 
foul dilapidation; while their streets are, 
without a single exception, so crazily paved 
that our stout little truck had all it could 
do many times to get through them at all. 
All the paving is of big round cobbles, laid 
down without regard to a level surface. 
Some stones stick away up and some are 
sunk in holes, while the general contour of 
the street, its hollows and humps, its gullies 
and ridges, has been followed with a care 
which suggests that leveling and grading are 
now and always have been against the law 
in Serbia. 

Even the sidewalks are made of round 
cobbles—a little smaller, but no less un- 
evenly laid; and every sidewalk is skirted 
by its cobble-lined and slimy, green-edged 
open sewer. And there are always the 
stench of sewers, and other stenches not to 
be described. Nearly every town has its 
tall fringe of poplars, adding to its pic- 
turesqueness from afar off; but we looked 
in vain for bright gardens, clean, sweet, 
ornamented homes—any of the things that 
indicate a human love for the beautiful. 


The Stricken Villiage of Vapa 


We had to do the greater part of our 
traveling under the scorching midday sun, 
because only in the mornings and the late 
afternoons can any Serbian official be found 
at his post; and we had to consult the 
officials about local conditions in every 
town we came to. We measured the 
accuracy of their reports by the accuracy 
of the reports that had come from some of 
them to the headquarters of the American 
commission at Nish. These were so alarm- 
ing and were accompanied by urgent re- 
quests for such quantities of supplies that 
it was thought they demanded immediate 
and mature investigation. They came 
mostly from the west and northwest, from 
Rashka and Novibazar, from Sienitsa, 
Prieopolje and Plevje, just over the Mon- 
tenegrin border; and they pictured a 
country in the throes of an epidemic almost 
as bad as anything Serbia had passed 
through. For instance, in and round the 
town of Sienitsa there were unnumbered 
cases of typhoid, and the people were help- 
less, without doctors or supplies of any 
kind. Would the Americans please send 
them everything they possessed but the 
Statue of Liberty and the Woolworth 
Building! 

Weinvestigated conditions at Mitrovitza, 
at Rashka and Novibazar, and found them 
more or less normal as conditions go in 
Serbia—a few cases of typhus in the hospi- 
tals, some typhoid in near-by villages 
perhaps, and the usual erying necessity for 
an all-round clean-up and the introduction 
of some kind of sanitary system; but we 
set out for Sienitsa feeling sure that we 
should find the real thing, in a community 
panic-stricken and demoralized by disease. 
The report had been too definite to admit 
of any doubt, and had called particular 
attention to a small village near by, called 
Vapa, where practically the whole popula- 
tion was down with typhoid, with as many 
as twenty of them lying in one room, with- 
out a doctor or a necessity of any kind 
within a long day’s journey. We decided 
to go first to Vapa, and, indeed, we had 
hurried matters all along the route in order 
to get there with as little delay as possible. 

When we got just about where we 
thought the village ought to be we stopped 
and asked some cattle herders by the road- 
side where it was. They pointed it out, a 
dull gray huddle of houses plainly visible 
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Slories of Old Elin 


B. W. RAYMOND 
(R. R. Watch) 
BSS to $75 
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“‘My father died Nov. 
24, 1911, and left me his 
watch, an Elgin, B. W. 
Raymond movement, pur- 
chased July 2, 1868. 

He carried this watch 
43 years. 

He wound it every 
morning upon arising. 

He allowed it to run 
down but seven times. 

He had it cleaned and 


oiled once every year.”’ 


(ORIGINAL LETTER ON FILE AT 
ELGIN HEADQUARTERS.) 

Elgin Watches have always 
been famous for their exactness 
and precise adjustment. An 
Elgin of today, well cared for, 
will give more than a lifetime 
of accurate service. 


There are many gift-giving 
events coming — birthdays, 
weddings, the Holidays. An 
Elgin watch will prove an excel- 
lently wise choice. Expensively 
or modestly jeweled and cased, 
as you select, the name and 
fame of this timepiece make 
your gift a selection of the 
greatest nicety. 


Ask Your Elgineer 


Write for booklet. Send stamped addressed 
envelope for set of Elgin Poster Stamps. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 


ELGIN 
Watches 
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LORD ELGIN 
(Extra thin model) 
$100 to $115 
LADY ELGIN 
A wide range of prices 


G. M. WHEELER 
$25 to $50 




















Men have run 100 yards in 


the time you can save every 
morning by wearing the 


Hatch 
ONE- Button 


UNION SUIT 


Clip ten seconds off your dress- 
ing time every day in the year— 
all wasted now if you button 
nine. or ten buttons on your 
underwear instead of one mas- 
ter button. 


Wasted, too, is the chance to 
enjoy the smooth comfort of 
this perfect-fitting garment. 


And wasted, too, the endless 
time of sewing on buttons and 
mending buttonholes. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit is obtain- 
able in cotton or wool for every temperature 
and any temperament. For the warm-blooded 
man who lives and works in well-heated city 
rooms there is a moderately heavy garment. 
And forthe man much outdoors there is true 
comfort in the sheltering warmth of the winter 
weights. 

This garment is featured at the best haber- 

dashers’ and department stores; but if you 

cannot get it easily and quickly, send your 

size with remittance to our mill at Albany, 

Y., and we will gladly supply you direct; 
delivery free. 
Prices 

Men’s Suits—#1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50. 


Boys’ ‘“* —50 cents, $1.00, $1.25. 
Ladies’ “* —81.00, $1.25, 2.00. 
Misses’ “* —Age 2, 75 cents plus 10 cents each even year to 


age 16. 
Sleeping | —Ages 2, 3, 4 and 5, 50 cents. 
Garments S —Ages 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10—75 cents. 


Our illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the complete line 
of winter and summer 
weights of the Hatch One- 
Button Union Suits will be 
sent free upon request to 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 


Manufacturers 


Albany, New York 


Barnes Knitting Corporation 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Sole Distributor 
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on the smooth treeless slope of a far hill, 
about five or six miles away, and told us we 
should have to turn back on the main road 
and look for a branch road to the left. 

This bit of misinformation cost us nearly 
an hour, and we were getting rather im- 
patient when we came on some men with 
bullearts, of whom we made further in- 
quiries. They assured us that we were 
going in the wrong direction altogether, and 
that the only way to get to Vapa was by a 
road out of Sienitsa. A good road? Oh, 
yes; an excellent road. How far was it 
from Sienitsa? Four kilometers maybe— 
maybe seven; they did not know exactly. 
Where did they live? In Sienitsa. ‘‘Fine 
example of local intelligence,” said our 
painstaking director. 

When we arrived in Sienitsa we dis- 
covered that we had been heralded by our 
own gendarme and that the town was 
ready to receive us. I must not forget the 
gendarme. After we left Novibazar we 
came into the unfriendly Albanian districts 
and were put under the protection of the 
snappiest bit of sudden death I ever saw. 
Beyond Sienitsa we were all mounted and 
then we had two of the gendarmes—one 
in front of us and one behind; but the 
first one who tried to guard our ramping 
little motor truck, the like of which he had 
never seen, made a special impression on, 
me. He was a handsome soldier lad in a 
blue-and-red uniform, almost new. He 
carried a sword in a shining metal secabbard 
on one side and a long knife in a leather 
sheathontheother. Hehadariflestrapped 
across his back and in a holster in front of 
him was a big revolver. He had a belt full 
of one kind of cartridges round his waist 
and across his chest were two rows of 
another kind. He rode a well-kept, big 
dapple-gray horse, holding the reins in his 
right hand and resting his left, with the 
arm very much akimbo, on his hip. Talk 
about dash! If he had exploded there 
would not have been anything left alive for 
miles round. 

He thought, at first, when we were 
climbing the rocky mountain range beyond 
his village, that he would be able to ride 
along behind us and make a picture like 
a real guard; but the minute we struck 
a short stretch of level road and shifted 
into high he was left hopelessly in the rear, 
a thing that no guard carrying as much 
protection as he did could possibly stand. 
He arranged that. The level stretches did 
not occur very frequently, and while we 
labored over the rocks and up the terrible 
grades at the rate of about three miles an 
hour, he dashed jauntily on ahead; and 
that was how he happened to arrive in 
Sienitsa before us. 

We were received with all honor by the 
very tall prefect himself, attired in white 
duck and gold-laced splendor, with an 
extra-long sword dangling against his 
patent-leathered ankle. 


Checking Up the Prefect 


Our director, being a businesslike Amer- 
ican and having to get on to Prieopolje that 
day, to say nothing of Vapa, cut short the 
ceremonious preliminaries and called for 
the municipal health records. How many 
eases of typhoid had they? No typhoid. 
No typhoid? No. Typhus? None. What 
kind of epidemic was it then—cholera? 
No; no cholera. 

The poor prefect was plainly worried; he 
had not expected to have his report so 
carefully investigated. There had been 
typhus and a great many deaths, and some 
had died of typhoid recently; but just then 
there was nothing except the necessity for 
a doctor and facilities for taking care of 
the people when they did get sick. That 
necessity had to be acknowledged. 

An unsanitary town with three or four 
thousand inhabitants and without a doctor 
or a nurse, or anything, is in pretty hard 
luck. 

But how about those hundreds of cases 
of typhoid in Vapa? Vapa looked close 
enough to Sienitsa to be a sort of detached 
suburb, and surely the prefect knew all 
about conditions there. No; the prefect 
had not been there, but he had been told 
about the sickness and he had considered 
it an important item. At any rate, it had 
to be investigated; so we cranked up our 
truck and started out across an open field 
to find for ourselves a way into the place. 

There was no road—just a footpath, 
which straggled along, lost itself in the high 
grass, emerged off to the right across a high 
spot, then lost itself again to reappear near 
a foot-log spanning a steep-banked stream. 


_ many of them—imbued with sufficient re- 
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The doctor thought he would walk; but, 
first, he would venture in another direction 
where there was an encouraging-looking 
slope toward the riverbank. The encourag- 
ing slope ended in a grass-surfaced bog, in 
which we mired hub deep. It looked pretty 
awiul. After straining our own backs and 
almost breaking the heart of our sturdy 
little engine, we started out to look for 
help, and found a company of Albanian 
herdsmen just coming our way over the 
nearest hilltop, drawn by the unusual noise 
of our panting and sputtering motor. They | 
lifted us out without much effort and set 
us once more on solid ground; whereupon 
we decided we would reach Vapa in that 
machine or die in the attempt. It became 
to us, after so much difficulty, a sort of 
desirable thing the Vapa villagers should be 
able to boast for the rest of their lives that 
they had been visited by a party of Amer- 
icans In a motor car. 

No motor vehicle of any kind had ever | 
been in that part of the world before, and 
no Americans either. Wherever we went | 
we were followed by swarms of wide-eyed | 
and open-mouthed people, who made us | 
feel like a circus parade with loose elephants 
and hippopotamuses in it. 


Serbia’s Greatest Need 


Finally we got to Vapa, having cut a 
way for ourselves with our own picks and 
axes down one bank and up the other of 
the bridgeless and apparently fordless 
stream. One lone man, who had watched 
our progress from the bottom of the hill, 
stood waiting for us with the look of a man 
determined to do his duty at whatever 
terrible cost to himself. He received us 
with marked dignity and coldness, and 
asked, through our interpreter, what our 
business was. After such introductions and 
explanations as caused a slight rise in the 
temperature, the doctor asked him how the 
typhoid epidemic in the village was pro- 
gressing. Typhoid? They had no typhoid. 
No typhoid? No. Well, what kind of 
sickness did they have? No kind at all. 
Absolutely nobody sick? Well—there was 
one old woman who had been sick a week 
or so ago, but nobody had said anything 
about it lately. 

The docter would not take the man’s 
word for it—it was too preposterous; so he 
climbed the steep hillside and looked for 
himself into every house and hut in the 
entire settlement. The man had spoken 
the truth. The people were scrawny and 
drop-jawed, and bore all the other marks 
of inferior mentality, but their bodies were 
healthy enough and they were about as 
much in urgent need of immediate foreign 
relief as the people of Hoboken. 

This was an extreme case, as was Plevje, 
in Montenegro. The authorities of Plevje 
had made an appeal, which they probably 
would have modified had they dreamed 
that it would be investigated by the director 
of the American commission himself. It 
was a fearful ride, on hard-gaited horses, 
over the great divide between Serbia and 
Montenegro, with two nights of camping 
on the way. And we were not expected! 
The prefect was not even at home. But 
who could imagine anybody idiotic or 
energetic enough—as you happen to view 
it—to make such a trip, several hundred 
miles, as a matter of fact, through a road- 
less and innless country, for the sake of 
getting a little accurate information and 
safeguarding somebody else’s money, when 
that somebody else had such an awful lot? 

Plevje had any number of Austrian 
prisoners and wounded Montenegrin sol- 
diers; but the members of a British Red 
Cross unit had completely stamped out the 
typhus epidemic, had general health mat- 
ters well in hand, were expecting to stay 
at their post indefinitely, and were hoping 
for some permanent improvements in sani- 
tary conditions, which they gladly outlined 
to the American director and which the 
American director considered quite urgently 
desirable—just as the same kinds of im- 
provements are urgently desirable in other 
Montenegrin towns and in Serbian com- 
munities everywhere. 

That was all; then began the toilsome 
journey back to Nish. 

Serbia needs medical missionaries— 


ligious fervor to withstand the mental 
depression incident to isolation and great 
discomfort. Serbia needs to be. shamed 
into the adoption of some standard of 
decent sanitation. Most of all, Serbia needs 





peace and a man among her leaders capable 
of adding unto himself the name of Builder. | 
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Three things a shell must be — 
quick to fire, hard hitting, and 
waterproof. You, yourself, can test 
(with three shells we give you) these 
qualities in 


(Us): BLACK. SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


With these shells, we’ll give you 
a booklet explaining in detail the 
tests which are mentioned below. 


Test of Remove wads, shot 

. and powder from a 
Primer Strength jy)’ Shell. Note the 
tight, hard crimp, the Tatham shot. Even 
the wads of The Black Shells are superior. 
Place shell in gun, stand gun upright on 
the floor or hard, level ground. Put a 
silver quarter exactly over the muzzle. 
When the gun is fired, the distance the 
quarter is propelled into the air is the 
gauge of primer strength. ‘Try this same 
test with the make of shell you now use. 


Test of ee 

. magazine against a 
Penetration wall. Shoot at it (at a 
distance of forty yards) witha Black Shell. 
Turn the magazine around and shoot at 
the back of it with a shell of the same load 
of any other make. Count the pages each 
penetrates. Note the distribution of The 
Black Shell shot. 


Which shell wins? 


Place a thick monthly 


The Test of Dip a Black Shell in 
. water. Get it as wet 
Waterproofing as it would ever be 


likely to get while hunting in rain or fog 
or from a ducking. Let it dry very thor- 
oughly. Put itin yourgun. Fire it. Not 
swelled a bit. Note how easily it ejects. 
Black Shells that have been wet leave no 
discoloration and no paper stuck to the 
chamber of your gun. 


Well Furnish Shells and Tell 
You How to Make the Tests 


Write your name and address and 
that of your ammunition dealer along 
the margin of this advertisement. 
Return it to us and we will send 
you an order on your dealer for 
three free Black Shells, with a book 
describing these tests in full. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2339 Trinity Building, New York 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, General Selling Agents 
Also Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 
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“No Edgeworth?” 


A Hint for the Disappointed 
Pipe Smoker 


We know something about how a man 
feels when he wants smoking tobacco. 


If the kind he asks for isn’t sold at the 
store he happens to enter, he always has 
a reserve brand in his memory that he 
falls back on. 


Now the last thing in the world that 
you are going to be asked to do is to ‘‘go 
somewhere else” if you ask for Edge- 
worthand thestore you try fails to haveit. 


But we would like to have you bear in 
mind that a friendly word about Edge- 
worth to a tobacco dealer that you occa- 
sionally buy from will be appreciated 
by him. 


Your dealer honestly wants to carry the 
kind of tobacco that you want to buy. If 
he thinks that you are indifferent about 
what brand you smoke, he is not likely to 
go out of his way to order any special brand. 


But if he thinks 
you really want Edge- 
worth—well, just tell 
him so and see how 
quickly he acts. 


Any tobacco dealer, 
no matter where he is 
located, can quickly 
secure Edgeworth in 
any quantity from his 
jobber. 


Most tobacconists 
sell Edgeworth Smok- 
ing Tobacco now. But 
few products are uni- 
versally distributed. 


It is not claimed by us that Edgeworth 
is the only good smoking tobacco in the 
world, but it has a quality that makes 
friends very quickly. Smoking your first 
pipe of Edgeworth is like shaking hands 
with the President: you realize that you are 
doing something out of the ordinary and you 
feel glad of the meeting. 


Edgeworth comes in two forms, Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. It’s the same 
tobacco in both forms, but Plug Slice is 
prepared for the pipe by the smoker, who 
“rubs it up” in the palms of his hands. 
A great many smokers like their tobacco in 
this form. Ready-Rubbed is, as the name 
suggests, all ready for the pipe. 


Perhaps you have never smoked Edge- 
worth. 

We will make trying it very easy for you. 

Your name on a post card and the name 
of the store where you buy most of your 
tobacco will bring several trial smokes of 
both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for 
large tin and $1.00 for handsome humidor 
package. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 
50c and $1.00.. Mailed prepaid where no 
dealer can supply. 


For the samples write to Larus & Brother 
Co., 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
This firm was established in 1877, and be- 
sides Edgeworth makes several other brands 
of smoking tobacco, including. the well- 
known Qboid— granulated plug—a_ great 
favorite with smokers for many years. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post 
at same price you would pay jobber. 


CALIFORNIA 
f Leather Goods \ 


SUNTAN Portiéres, 
Pillow Covers and Novelties of 
BN genuine leather make ideal 
-\] Christmas gifts. {gern 
| Lis Our goods are dis- qt 
if 
FE5g) Prices —25c to $25. 0% ae 
Ast Skins $1 to $1.50. in H 
Direct to you from 74 samples for 4c: 5 
manufacturer WJ also make Eucalyptus portiéres. 
Write for Free Catalog — illustrating and 
pricing our complete line of specialties, including Indian 


Moccasins and Beads. . 
Suntan Leather Co., Mfrs:, 816 Bdwy., Los Angeles 
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LORD OF MANY PEAKS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“‘What’s that? Sure, I’ll lock her in if it 
comes to that. Whatever you say.” 

Darkness came. Ransch, sprawling on a 
barrel chair before blazing pitch knots in 
the fireplace, was scowling over the day’s 
defeat and to-morrow’s problem. The tele- 
phone bell chuttered sharply. To the 
ranger’s ear came from far off a thin voice 
shaken by hysteria of excitement: 

““Moraine—Moraine? All right, Mr. 
Ransch; this is Griggs—Stevens Peak. 
Fires—three of ’em.” 

Ransch shot a query, sharp, incisive. 

“Over in the heavy woods near the sheep 
camp—about a mile apart, they are. All 
started about the same time. Must have 
been set purposely by that herder gang. I 
saw thesmoke from my point on Stevens just 
at sundown and been riding like hell to the 
phone at Myers. Yes, sir, strong wind from 
the west, carrying fires back toward the 
summit and away from the sheep.” 

The ranger gave instructions and rang 
off. 

For a minute he waited, his eyes strain- 
ing through the near-by window to catch 
the dreaded red smear that must be paint- 
ing the sky beyond the spine of the Divide. 
Then he got the operator of the mountain 
exchange at Bijou and put in a call for 
Supervisor Butler, in Placerville. 

“Placerville wire’s been dead since early 
this afternoon, Mr. Ransch,’’ she said. 

“Wire’s been cut—other side of the 
summit,’’ was Ransch’s terse comment. 
“Give me the telegraph office at Tahoe 
Tavern.” 

After minutes which were hours of sus- 
pense the telegrapher answered the call. 

“Send this,” dictated Ransch: ‘‘‘But- 
ler, Supervisor Forestry Service, Placer- 
ville. Totten, boss herder Ransome outfit, 
to avoid arrest poaching, fires restricted 
forest between Echo Meadows and summit. 
Probably moving sheep down Strawberry. 
Need help.—RANSCH.’”’ 

An hour passed and the ranger still 
stood by the telephone, sending out through 
all the alleys and byways of the mountains 
his ery for help. Summer camps and hotels 
along the shores of the big lake heard it. 
Dairymen hidden in green pockets of the 
range tumbled from their blankets to catch 
the summons out of the dark. Jackpots 
lay unopened under the smoky lamps of 
log-camp bunk houses while players jumped 
to the horse sheds. White eyes of automo- 
biles began to bore through the blacknéss of 
Lincoln Highway in Nevada, in California. 

“Fire! Come!’ Over the barriers of 
the high places, swifter than the destroying 
legions of the flames, sped the cry of succor 
for the public domain. 


Vv 


LUE haze, carried far on the wings of 

the westerly wind, made the early sun 
a red-hot ball and smudged the white of 
snowfields to gray and dun. All the razor 
edge of the Divide, from the white cone of 
Pyramid to the bald dome of Job’s Peak, 
lay dim and vague under smoke. On the 
Nevada side of Tahoe, twenty miles away, 
summer boarders sniffed the scent of burn- 
ing rosin borne by a dry, hot breeze, looked 
off across the lake to the blurred mountains, 
and tried to picture the red wash of destruc- 
tion creeping, creeping ever nearer the high- 
water mark of the timber line. 

When the Strawberry Road has wormed 
its way up the easterly side of the range it 
pauses at the crest in a broad flat to gather 
courage for the pitch downward to the 
west. There dawn found Jay Ransch wait- 
ing to captain his forces for the fight. 
From a rocky eminence on the edge of the 
clearing he could look down through smoke 
to the dull furnace glow of the fires two 
miles below. The three that the watcher 
on Stevens had reported in the night had 
now become one—a wide scythe blade set 
to the miles of close-standing timber and 
driven by the unseen hands of the wind. 
Unhindered by the puny opposition of men, 
gaining vicious strength with every mo- 
ment of its progress, the red horror down 
there typified blind force, that force which 
in the beginning of things had scoured the 


cafions with ice, shorn the needle peaks. 


with driven water. The ranger felt over- 
whelming helplessness before the power of 
the fire. As well try to stay the wind or 
block the avalanche. 

But the first streaks of dawn brought the 
volunteers. By horse and automobile they 
came. Heavy mountain wagons brought 


water barrels and bales of sacks for thresh- 
ing; democrat buggies bristled with rakes 
andshovelhandles. Hailssounding through 
the half light. Hectic shuff-shuff of the “‘tin 
Lizzies” straining their motors over the 
last lap of the upgrade. Clatter of water 
pails and clink of chain traces. The dim 
flat at the summit grew populous. Men 
who had ridden or driven half the night and 
over many miles of trail and road pressed 
round Ransch to learn the plan of cam- 
paign, gazed with the eagerness of fighters 
down into the smoke-gorged valley where 
the enemy lay. To each who sought him 
out for a grip of the hand, a word of en- 
couragement, Ransch repeated his rote of 
bitterness: ‘‘The herders did it. They 
jumped the free range, and then set the 
fire to get their sheep out before I could 
land on ’em.”’ 

“The herders did it! They fired the 
woods to get their sheep out!” Bitterness 
of the mountain people against the sheep 
men and the destroyers they piloted into 
the green wilderness was fired anew by the 
spreading of the report. Men cursed and 
talked of shooting should the incendiaries 
fall into their hands. 

While the fire fighters gathered— 
Ransch wisely delayed the descent upon 
the fire until he should have enough volun- 
teers to count against it—hasty camp fires 
glowed through the smoke haze; coffee 
and bacon sent inviting savors into the air. 
And still the minutemen of the fire line 
came. Before the sun had been up two 
hours a hundred were gathered on the flat, 
waiting the word to begin battle. 

Ransch picked his lieutenants and set 
them in command of squads. Axes, rakes 
and shovels were distributed. Automobiles 
were told off to carry filled water barrels 
down the grade to the first line of offense. 
Bales of sacks were broken, and men tied 
rough burlap about their shoulders against 
the time when they would be flailing burn- 
ing brush. From his lookout on the rock 
spur Ransch had gained the lay of the fire. 
Between Echo Meadows and the summit 
on both sides of Strawberry Road it spread; 
down into the richness of Strawberry Val- 
ley, on one hand, and up the wooded slope 
of Pyramid Peak at the other flank. The 
road offered the best point of attack. Work- 
ing on each side from that base, the fight- 
ers could cut the fire at its center, then 
attempt to turn it back on both flanks. 
Three miles wide was the fire zone; the 
road bisected it almost at the middle. 

Ransch’s order to advance set the little 
army in motion down the grade. First 
went the light cavalry of the automobiles, 
freighted with water barrels; next wagons 
and buggies carrying tools and as many of 
the irregulars of the infantry as could stow 
themselves over flattened springs; finally 
the volunteers on foot. Nearer drew the 
line of fire; thicker grew the smoke. A 
roaring as of white water in steep rapids 
assumed a deeper tone minute by minute. 
Crackling picket popping of fat spruce in 
flames sounded over the heavier note. A 
bend in the road brought the enemy in 
sight. 

Describe a forest fire? Simple as the 
description of Grand Cajion, for instance. 

Remember how, when the candle over- 
turned on that lower branch of the Sunday- 
school Christmas tree there was a flash, a 
yell from Santa Claus, and just as you 
were passing, a bit hastily, out of the front 
door you met a line of hose and some fire- 
men coming in? Stand ten thousand 
Christmas trees in a row, in a hundred 
rows; for cotton batting and strings of 
pop corn substitute dry pine needles over 
all the space between, with here and there 
a thicket of greasy scrub brush. Now a 
match, please. 

But one element was in favor of the fire 
fighters on Strawberry Road—the fire had 
not yet “gone up.”’ When fire starts in a 
forest of conifers, unless lightning or the 
spark from rubbing branches lodges it first 
high up amid the inflammable tops of the 
trees, the flames sweep only the brush and 
smaller pines between the feet of the giants. 
The timber there is so fat and yet so un- 
substantial that the red wave sweeps low 
and swiftly, searing the trunks of the 
greater trees but not attaining to their 
higher levels. A stiff current of wind, 
shooting up from the flaming ground line, 
or some white old skeleton of a tree serving 
as a slow torch, completes the disaster of 
the low sweeping fire by lifting the red 
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Not a mere dash—not a 
teeny weeny little helping 


You'll find yourself pouring out 
more. And more. And then 
some. You'll want to EAT 
Blue Label Ketchup! That’s 
how good it is. 

Vine-ripened tomatoes— big luscious 
plump ones—and pure spices make 
it so good. Next time you have cold 
meats, ‘‘appetize’’? them with Blue 
Label Ketchup. It keeps after it is 
opened. 


BLUE [ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 





Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed by 
the U. S. Government. 


Our Chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for Booklet, “‘Original Menus.”” A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OU can start with one book sec- 
tion with top and base, at small 
cost, and add to it as you get more 
books. Doors areremovable and non- 
binding; no ugly iron bands; easy 
to set up or take apart; practically 
dust-proof; superb workmanship. 

Gunn Sectional Book- 

cases were awarded 

the Gold Medal (high- 

est award) at the 


Panama-Pacific In- 
dustrial Exposition. 


See the famous “Gunn” 


Sectional Bookcase at 
your dealer’s or write us 
for free new catalogue, il- 
lustratedincolors,showing 
Colonial, Mission, Sani- 
tary, Clawfoot and Stand- 
ard designs in mahogany 
and oak to harmonize 
with their surroundings. 
Prices lower than others. 
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he Old Manse ™ 
Concord, Mass, : 


Ten years before that memor- 
able day in 1775, when at Con- 
cord Bridge 

«<* * * the embattl’d farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard ’round the world” 
this frame house was built as a 
parsonage for the Rev. Wm. 
Emerson. Later, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson lived and worked there. 
In 1842, it became the home of 
Hawthorne and his bride. 


After 150 years of sun and storm 
“*The Old Manse’’ is still well-kept, 
preserved by a weather-proof coat of 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


The paint that protects this landmark 
rich in historical and literary associa- 
tions, is the effective and economical 
paint for your house. 


Ask your painter to use Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil, mixed to suit the condition of your 
house and tinted to your taste. 

Would you like to have materials for 
a paint test, together with booklet of 
practical suggestions and color schemes? 
Ask our nearest office for Painting 


Aids No. 77. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


ed 








New York Cincinnati it 
Buffalo Cleveland 

Boston St. Louis 

Chicago San Francisco 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 





Visit our exhibit in the Home Builders’ Permanent 
Exposition in the Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York. An experienced decorator is in 
charge whom you may consult free of cost. 
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Time—Ready cooked—instantly avail- 
able for preparing many dishes. 

Trouble — No inconvenience—no soak- 
ing—no picking—no boiling. 

Money—Nothing but fish—no bones— 

no waste—no spoilage. 

B & M Fish Flakes are caught in the deep 
cold sea waters—cleaned—cooked—slightly 
salted—placed in parchment-lined contain- 
ers—Not a speck of preservative used. 

They are certainly good in Codfish Balls, 
Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, Fish Chowder. 

Sold by most grocers. If not at yours, send 
his name and 2c stamp for generous sample. 

Our recipe booklet, “* Good Eating, "free for 
the asking. Burnham & Morrill Co. 

2 Water Street, Portland, Me. 
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TYPEWRITERS wax: 


3 Prices $15.00 up, SOLD or RENTED 
. 1 anywhere at { to % MANUFACTURERS’ 
RICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE. Free Trial. Installment payments if de- 
sired. Write for catalog D. 4 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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terror to the waiting tinder two hundred 
feet above. Once the fire has gone up, 
where it catches the full sweep of the wind, 
it travels leagues to the miles of the one 
below. Destruction is trebled. 

Ransch threw out his first line of offense 
to the right and left of the road a quarter 
of a mile back from the fire line. With 
shovel, rake, ax and hoe men hurled them- 
selves to the task of cutting a girdle, yards 
wide, through the undergrowth and across 
the advance of the flames. Here the beaters 
would wait with their wet sacks to attack 
the enemy when his head should be brought 
down by the hastily cleared tinder—wait 
in rolling smoke and flame breath to turn 
back the red tide. A half mile to the left 
of the road a tumbling stream, one of the 
headwaters of the American River, offered 
itself as a natural defense line; to cut 
through to the water was to turn the fire in 
that direction. Almost the same distance 
away on the opposite side of the road a 
broad dike of granite came down from the 
spur of Pyramid to interpose a rampart of 
bald rock against the invader. The ranger 
molded his strategy to the advantage of- 
fered. 

By trail a light scouting party cut aeross 
the advance of the blaze to its distant right 
flank, there to select a stand favored by 
the interposition of the broad burn, the 
burn wherein Ransch and Jobyna Totten 
had fought their duel. The wide acreage of 
green brush, with no mattress of pine nee- 
dles for the fire to run on, would balk the 
forward sweep of the flames. From the burn 
as a base a back fire could turn the right 
flank and smudge out all that end of advanc- 
ing destruction. 

A hundred men fighting three miles of 
fire! So heavy the fog of smoke that the 
sun was dimmed to a distant, glowing but- 
ton. So hot the furnace blast from the near 
fire flood that men’s faces and bare arms 
were baked red. Trenchers worked like 
mad, fighting for seconds. Ax blades bit 
and wrenched at tough roots and the thick 
butts of young spruce. Hoes and shovels 
tore at the pine-needle mat, haggling it and 
separating it to a dead line across which the 
enemy should not advance. Smoke filled 
the workers’ lungs and they gasped under 
the drive of supreme effort. 

A venturesome auto wizard whirled his 
light car down a deserted woodroad, where 
each revolution of the wheels threatened 
overturning, came to the shore of a pond 
and there filled two water barrels. His 
pioneering was followed by other cars; they 
snarled and hiccoughed their way through 
brush and brought precious water back. 
Sacks were soaked in the barrels. Men 
plunged their heads down to their shoulders 
into the cooling depths. 

Ransch pushed his buckskin back and 
forth along the line, commanding, encour- 
aging, pausing to take a shovel from a green 
hand and with five minutes’ fevered work 
demonstrate where its greatest efficiency 
lay. His speech reflected the curious twist 
his mind assumed toward the fire. He gave 
it personality, credited it with guile which 
must be met by guile. 

“We'll catch him right at this corner,” 
he would explain to a group of sweating 
volunteers, ‘‘and he can’t do a thing.” 
Or: ‘‘When he comes up, rush him low 
along this line and don’t raise too many 
sparks with your sacks.” 

The fire came up to the wound the 
toilers had scratched through the woods. 
Men fought with it at arm’s length— 
blackened dervishes, they, who flailed their 
arms untiringly, whirling and prancing be- 
tween the sword stabs of red tongues. Wet 
sacks caught glowing coals and flung them 
on bared backs. Water tenders came and 
went like ammunition passers in a trench 
under shrapnel spray. Parched throats 
hurled curses at the darting arrows of fire 
which leaped the dead line and fastened to 
crisp spruce feathers beyond. 

““Wet your sack, Bill, it’s burning!” 

““Byverybody this way! He’s jumped the 
ditch!” 

““Water—quick! I’m all blazin 

The fire came up to the slash through the 
woods, wavered, jumped it in a dozen 
places and went roaring on. Men sobbed 
in weakness and impotent anger, but moved 
back under Ransch’s direction and began 
to trench anew against the enemy. 

“The boys over to the burn have back- 
fired him to a whisper! Come on now, men, 
we’l) smash him yet!” The ranger, hatless 
and blackened to a cinder, rallied the 
beaten volunteers and set them on a new 
line. Venturesome autos and spring bug- 
gies hurdled their way over a fresh trail to 
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A Hallowe’en romance 


Suppose it was yours— 

Suppose that on Hallowe'en you went out in 
the moonlight with a mirror according to the old 
superstition, to discover your future spouse. 
And suppose, instead of a face, you discovered 
over your shoulder the familiar Campbell label 
-—wouldn’t yow call that a pleasing reflection? 

Think how many happy housewives are 


“wedded” to 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


They are wedded to the idea of making every 
meal served on the home table as attractive and 


tempting as it can be made. 


They know how perfectly this delicious 
Campbell “kind’’'satisfies the hungry longings 
of the whole family; how it quickens the appe- 
tite, gives new zest to the entire meal;and nour- 
ishes and builds up both body and brain. 

And so these successful home-makers order 
this wholesome soup by the dozen and have it 


always on hand. 


“He’s the one!” 


“Here's a reflection 
That stirs my affection— 
A suitor to suit me 
indeed! 
That beautiful label 
Assures me he’s able 
To meet every family 


Isn't that a good idea to 
Why 


you “espouse” it 


be “married” to? 
don't 
today? 

21 kinds 


10c a can 
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This advertisement was written 
because we believe that nearly 
every household is vitally inter- 


ested in the safe use of electricity 
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is safe 
“Tt won’t leak—it won’t cause a fire.” 
“About a year ago my lighting bills increased— 
meter ran too fast. Then the lights got dim in 
damp weather and fuses began to blow out often. 
I called an electrician. He told me my wire was 
bad and advised me to rewire with 


ECCO Insulated Wire”’ 


These symptoms indicate leakage in electric- 
ity—unsafe wire: 
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1—Fuses blowing out 
2—Lights dim in damp weather 
3—Meter running too fast 


Time to look into your wiring. 

Poor wire is unsafe. It leaks. The insulation 
ages—leaks more. Thecurrent crackles through— 
flash!—and then a fire. 


You should know the facts 


It is a matter of great importance, involving fire 
hazard and the security of your home. 

ECCO Insulated Wire is safe. The insulation is made 
to stand the test of time. It stays right; doesn’t leak. 
It is given eight different tests. 

We keep records of every test, and will send you a 
certified copy of the tests on your wire if you want it. 
Don’t take chances. Good wire installed by a com- 
petent electrician removes all risk. 
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Send for our book on wiring 


Written in plain language, telling you what you ought to know about 
your wiring—what the dangers are—and how you can avoid them. Fill 
out the attached coupon, giving the name of your electrician, and mail to 

17 Battery Place 


Electric Cable Company * tery fs 


Electric Cable Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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water. A plow, tardily arrived by wagon 
from Fallen Leaf dge, went rooting 
through the scrub at the tails of five horses. 

Late in the afternoon there was a yell 
from the group of men tending the water 
barrels on Strawberry Road. For out from 
the creeping arc of fire across the line of the 
road below leaped three automobiles filled 
with men. Coats and steaming sacks 
muffled their faces; their clothing smoked; 
paint on the bodies of the cars stood out 
in flat blisters and the foremost machine 
limped on two flat tires. Up the road to the 
water barrels the cars chugged crazily, 
there stopped with noisy explosions. An- 
other yell from the water tenders. 

Supervisor Butler and fifteen helpers were 
come from Placerville. They had smashed 
their way straight through the fire! 

Word passed through the smoky aisles of 
the woods to Ransch, who put Sam at a 
sharp clip back to the road. Butler had a 
strong hand grip and a heartening slap on 
the back for his spent deputy. 

“We got your friend Totten and four of 
his men,” he roared over the diapason of 
the fire. “Got ’em down near Bullion 
Bend—whole herd stampeded and spread 
over two miles of country. Totten tried to 
put up a fight—had to wing him through 
the shoulder. Deputy sheriff’s got him and 
his herders down to Riverton.” 

Ransch grinned appreciation of this news 
and swept a hand down toward the broad 
inferno. 

“Yep! One of his herders admitted they 
fired the woods,” Butler bellowed. “Fifteen 
years for Totten. How’re you making it?” 

Ransch found a horse for his superior and 
rode with him down the fighting line. 
Drooping spirits of the volunteers were 
stiffened by news that the supervisor from 
Placerville had bucked his way through the 
fire with aid. The fresh workers who had 
accompanied him were put in to bolster 
weak points. Again the fire came up to the 
line from Strawberry Road to flanking 
stream and bluff. The line held. 

Night fell and all the great bowl of the 
mountains was dyed red. Stars were 
dimmed to pale pin pricks through the 
whirling smoke canopy. The fire snake, 
seotched at its middle, still writhed and 
twisted at each end, a menace consider- 
ably lessened. Fresh recruits came in from 
the country behind to relieve the cinder- 
crusted men on the fire line. Ranchers’ 
wives lit fires along Strawberry Road and 
sent pails of coffee and thick sandwiches 
out to the fighters. 

Ransch, wearied to exhaustion, had come 
to the circle of camp fires to tap a gasoline 
tank, hauled up from Tallac to supply the 
autos. As he was busied over the tank a 
voice accosted him: 

“Glad I found you, Ransch. The girl’s 
got away—your. girl—the little devil with 
the ripped arm.” 

Ransch turned to find Doe Morrison 
standing beside him, his horse’s bridle over 
his arm. He stared at the young physician 
stupidly. 

“This afternoon when I’d gone down to 
Tallac to see about your getting this 
gasoline—Mrs. Myers was busy putting up 
grub for your men here—what does that 
little hell-cat do but climb down from her 
window to the woodshed roof — door’s 
locked, of course—sneak to the stables and 
grab one of the renting horses there. Sad- 
dled it with her good hand and rode off.” 

“You mean Jobyna—run away?” The 
question came dully. 

“Surest thing! And she’s making to 
join her dad, wherever he may be. Guess- 
ing she’d do that, I came up to the summit. 
Couple of teamsters other side of Echo 
Lake said they saw a girl turn into the 
Pyramid trail over the Divide—girl with 
a red dress and one arm in a sling—that’s 
your Jobyna.”’ 

“The Pyramid trail! Good Lord, doc, 
she can’t make that trail over the moun- 
tains—and’ at night. Bad enough in the 
daytime. Why 3 

“She knew of the fire,” Morrison antici- 
pated. ‘“‘Knew she couldn’t come over 
Strawberry without being caught and 
turned back. Figures most likely to get 
round the fire and to her old man by way 
of the Pyramid trail.” 

“Thanks for coming up to tell me this, 
doe.”” The ranger’s voice was heavy with 
fatigue. “I reckon I’ll have to go out and 
round up that girl before she drops over a 
cliff. She’s sure headed for destruction.” 

He left Morrison, walked to where Sam 
was bridle-tethered in a patch of young 
spruce, threw a weary leg over the saddle, 
and turned the buckskin’s head up the 
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grade to the summit and the beginning of 
Pyramid trail just over the other side. 

“Tell Mr. Butler if yousee him round,” he 
called back to the doctor, “‘the story I told 
you yesterday—of the shooting and what 
you told mejustnow. He’llunderstand why 
I’m quitting the job. He’s in charge now 
anyway.” 

The fire-streaked dark 
Ransch. £3 


HE Pyramid trail climbs high into the 

granite wilderness of crag and snow field, 
loses itself in the labyrinth of little lakes in 
Desolation Valley, clings precariously to a 
shelf over a thousand-foot drop on Pyra- 
mid’s shoulder, and finally wriggles down 
the western side of the range to Pea Vine 
Ridge stage road leading to Placerville. 
A fearsome infringement of the tolerance 
of the high places. 

Ransch, to whom all the trails of the 
countryside were well-conned threads in 
the skein of the mountains, knew that 
Pyramid at night would be but a trap for 
so green a venturer as the runaway; he 
himself would hardly dare it except under 
spur of great necessity. The way was 
marked only by monuments — piles of 
stones surmounting bowlders at wide inter- 
vals. Marshes of snow water lurked to bog 
a horse; treacherous aprons of granite, laid 
across the trail in its higher levels, waited 
to chute the unwary down to eternity. Jo- 
byna, taking the trail in the hour of fading 
daylight, might follow it as far as Desola- 
tion Valley; but there darkness and the 
maze of a score of snow pools would stop 
her. Cold and silence would lay hands on 
her soul to squeeze it to a shivering husk. 

Man and horse were far spent with 
fatigue as they turned from Strawberry 
Road into the dim beginning of the Pyra- 
mid trail. Sam’s usual sure foot was stum- 
bling; Ransch bent low over the saddle 
horn, his head nodding. Against numbing 
languor of exhaustion the man had to hurl 
his last remnant of resolution. He kept 
whipping his mind awake with the picture 
of a trembling figure cowering under the 
mystery of the night and the mountains’ 
vastness; of great black eyes into which 
the first madness of the desolation terror 
was creeping, eyes searching bleak walls of 
granite for a way of escape. To him came 
again that strange sense of a proxy father- 
hood—or was it a lover’s exaltation?—he 
had felt on the night he carried Jobyna in 
his arms to Myers Station. Against the 
background of the fire, which he and his 
hundred had fought all day and which was 
now cut in twain and being slowly con- 
quered, the incident of this ride into the 
silence to rescue a lost girl stood out in 
fantastic relief. 

The fire! Yes, the fire which Job Totten 
had set to screen his escape from law. Job 
Totten, suspicious of the promise Ransch 
had made and thinking only of his own 
salvation in flight, he was that dad whom 
the abandoned daughter now sought to 
join through the tricky squirrel track of 
Pyramid. 

“Tham hawse, human nature’s mighty 
unnatural,’ he whispered into the drooping 
ears beyond the saddle horn. ‘I don’t 
know but what you’ve got it all over plain 
humans.” 

Beyond the first stretch of forest, which 
was dimly lit by the reflected glow of the 
fires over the saddleback of the intervening 
ridge, the trail opened out into the desola- 
tion of the granite. A saw-toothed spur 
now cut off even the dim rose-red to the 
south. In star-shine the naked buttresses 
of the Divide showed dim and monstrous. 
Snow fields on the heights glowed a leprous 
white. Ransch had to make trail slowly; 
it was a matter of nice discretion to pick up 
ahead the ‘‘ducks”’ atop their marked bowl- 
ders. Higher and higher the trail led. The 
roar of a leaping stream thundered in many 
echoes, died to a murmur. A barrier ridge 
of granite was topped and Desolation 
Valley lay beyond, its little lakes blinking 
counterfeit stars. Silence. 

“*Whoo-00-oop-e-e-e !”’ 

The ranger sent the call banging down 
between cafion walls. It was caught up 
and bandied back and forth from cliff to 
cliff far on into the unseen distance. A 
high, shrill neigh answered from near at 
hand. Sam held out hope to the lost one 
with another. A clatter of hoofs, chuckling 
whickers of delight, and a white horse 
trotted round a shoulder of rock. He was 
saddled, but riderless. Fear dropped 
swiftly upon Ransch and he rode on into 
the basin, starting the echoes booming with 
his long, quavering call. The white horse 
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fell in behind, his nose almost touching 
Sam’s flanks, so real his fear of the lone- 
some night. 

For a mile Ransch followed the twist- 
ing trail, guessing at it when he could not 
see the monuments. Each minute that 
brought no answer to his whoops crushed 
his hopes lower. If Jobyna were alive, he 
reasoned, she must be still in the basin; 
without her horse she could not have made 
the climb up the side of Pyramid, the high 
white bulk blocking the far end of the 
scoured-out pit. 

““Whoo-00-00-00p-e-e-e!”” 

A faint answer, far ahead, a grudging 
whisper escaping the barrier of silence. 

‘“Whoo-00-00-00p-e-e-e !”” 

“He-e-r-r-re!’’ Theechoes twisted it and 
flung it about so that the one answering 
voice became a score, coming from every- 
where. Ransch’s heart pumped hard. He 
rodeon. Again his bellow. Again the con- 
fusing answer. 

“Where are you?” 

“He-e-r-r-re!’”’ Strain as they might, his 
ears could not fix the location of the an- 
swer in the jumbled echoes. Inspiration 
came. He dismounted, felt his way among 
the rocks to a patch of shadows, found the 
shadow a group of stunted spruce. He tore 
some of the green sprigs from the stem, 
searched for and found dead limbs and was 
soon nursing a feeble blaze. The flames 
jumped to the green dwarfs in their growing 
strength, and a powerful beacon was soon 
waving its red torch. 

“Come to the fi-i-i-re!’? Ransch bawled. 

“Tf I can,” was the vague answer. 
Ransch dismounted, tethered the horses 
and waited. After many minutes the sound 
of halting footsteps brought the man to his 
feet. He stepped out of the circle of fire- 
light, groped, and a dim little shape came 
stumbling to him. 

“Oh, criminy Christmas!” she sighed, 
and let her weight settle in his arms. Then 
sobs came—the spell of the mountain terror 
dissolving. Ransch. picked her up and 
carried her back to the fire. For a minute 
she was racked with weeping, then, recov- 
ering a little, she raised her eyes to his 
fire-streaked face, blackened and hardly 
recognizable. 

“You! You—came!”’ 

“Of course,’ the man answered simply. 
A fresh fit of weeping seized her and Ransch 
was at a loss to understand. As she sat, 
back propped against a rock, her wounded 
arm hanging limply across her breast, she 
seemed in his eyes a pitiful little waif of the 
granite desert turned out to die. Her dress 
was soaked to the waist; her coarse shoes 
oozed water. She shivered. 

He hurried to find more fuel for the fire 
and, loosening the cinch on Sam, slipped 
the blanket from under the saddle and 
brought it to wrap about her. A second 
blanket from under the white horse’s saddle 
he twisted about her feet, after first, with 
clumsy fingers, pulling off the pulpy shoes. 
Jobyna accepted these ministrations with 
face buried in the crook of her uninjured 
arm. Her sobs came more and more slowly. 

““T_J was terrible scared—just terrible,” 
Jobyna murmured, half to herself. “I 
reckoned—I was a goner when that—there 
fool hawse up and quit me.” 

“You oughtn’t have come over this 
trail,’ Ransch chided gently. He was 
standing, looking down at the tousled curls 
straying over the blanket. A painful em- 
barrassment was on him. 

“Lakes and rocks and dark holes!” 
Again she shivered. The ranger stooped to 
tuck the blanket closer about her. A hand 
closed over his. 

“You're good—to me. Coming to get 
me when I’m just ’bout a goner.” 

““Shucks!”’ he stammered. ‘‘I had to, of 
course—when you broke out of Myers’ and 
sneaked away. We'll be moving along on 
the back trail when you’re warmed up a bit.” 

““No-no-no!” Sharp fear edged her voice 
and her hand gripped his tighter. “I just 
can’t stand any more dark and rocks and 
things, I’m too scared! The light’ll come 
soon. We can wait.” 

Merciful darkness hid Ransch’s blushes. 
He went to bring the saddle from Sam, un- 
saddled the other horse and let them both 
run free to browse. Then, with a burning 
branch as a torch, he reconnoitered the 
neighboring rocks for wood, a sparse com- 
modity. When he had a fair-sized pile and 
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had built up the fire he turned to ease a 
saddle under Jobyna’s shoulders. He saw 
her wet stockings laid on a rock by the fire 
to dry. 

“Don’t go away from me, because I’ll 
be seared again.’’ The voice was pleading. 
Ransch looked down at the face above the 
blankets; it appeared very small and child- 
like. He sat down beside her, guiltily un- 
easy, as if the firelight marked the limits of 
her boudoir and he had no right there. For 
many minutes the crackling of pitch in the 
fire was the only sound. Jobyna spoke 
finally: 

“The fire over by the summit—was it a 
bad one?” 

“Fairly bad. A hundred men wore 
themselves to a frazzle before they busted 
its back.” 

Silence again. 

“Know how it started?”’ This warily 
from the girl. 

“Reckon I do,’’ Ransch answered, 
studiously avoiding her dark eye turned 
searchingly up to his. 

“Reckon I do too.’”’ Her words were 
hardly audible. The tousled head shrank 
down into the blanket. Firelight leaped 
and danced against the gray face of granite. 
The clink of a shod hoof against rock 
ary off in the dark tinkled like a 

ell. 

“My dad up and left me.” Spiteful 
hardness crept into her words, though her 
voice caught in her throat. Ransch, know- 
ing no answer, kept silence. 

“They cotched him? Tell me true.” 

“Well—I ——” The man’s voice hesi- 
tated. 

“Tell me true,’’ she commanded. 

“Tn away of speaking—yes,”’ he answered 
lamely. 

“And he’ll go to the pen?” MRansch 
squirmed and cleared his throat. 

Again. she repeated the question. He 
nodded. A sob, and the girl was silent. 
Silent for a long time both. A movement 
in the blankets. A hand stole out, groped 
and found his. Long, hard fingers closed 
over the smaller ones. 

“Most anybody’ll have to take care of 
Jobyna Totten now.’’ With the simplicity 
of a strayed child she said this. Ransch 
looked hard into the fire and swallowed. 

“Most anybody do, Jobyna?” 

“Most anybody.”’ Her answer was faint 
as wind in the pines. 

“How about Jay Ransch—for instance?”’ 
His words boggled under the pounding of 
his heart. There was no answer. A minute, 
and Ransch dared tolookdown. Helooked 
into black eyes swimming with tears. The 
hand he had been holding slipped from his 
grasp, stole to his neck and pulled down his 

ead. 

“T reckon he’ll do,” Jobyna whispered. 


(THE END) 


Alutomatiec Fog Bellis 


IGHTHOUSES that have no attendants 
because the lamps automatically light 
up every night and go out every morning, 
have become common in the last few years; 
but a new feature has now been added to 
make them all the more wonderful. This 
is an automatic fog bell. Whenever fog 
surrounds the lighthouse the fog bell will 
sound regularly. Such a double outfit has 
been designed for a water-intake crib in 
Lake Michigan, off Milwaukee. 

A delicate instrument that will take note 
of the amount of water in the air, called a 
hair hygrometer, controls the fog bell. Hair 
will lengthen slightly when damp and con- 
tract when dry, and this fact is utilized in 
an ingenious way to lower and raise a bit of 
metal. When the air is damp, and the hair 
lengthens and drops the metal, an electric 
contact is made that rings an electric gong, 
current being supplied by storage batteries. 
Drier air causes the metal to rise and stops 
the ringing. 

The operations of the air in taking up 
moisture are so complicated that the hair 
hygrometer may be deceived occasionally 
about a fog; but any mistake will be made 
on the side of safety. 

Sometimes when the air is very damp 
but no fog is near, the bell may sound; yet 
when there is fog the warning is sure to be 
given, so long as the apparatus is in good 
repair. 
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He Knows that 
His Brakes 
Will Hold! 


Half the 

pleasure of 

automobiling 

is in the feel- 

ing of protection 
against accidents. 


\ \ THEN you buy an automobile 

you buy part pleasure and part 
protection. No man likes to pay for 
protection but it is a necessary part of owner- 
ship,—the same as protection in insurance 
against fire. But when you need automobile 
protection you need it guick/y, surely. The best 
protection when automobiling is to 4”ow that 


your brakes will hold, and the way to insure 
this is to use TESTBESTOS Brake Lining. 


ey ar 


TESTBESTOS is made exclusively of the 
longest fibre, finest quality asbestos. This 
absolutely insures the maximum wear. 


Interwoven with the asbestos is pure brass wire, com- 
bined with the most careful, most modern processes of 
manufacture. This insures absolute safety when your 
brakes are brought into action. 


Every foot of TESTBESTOS is ‘tested for gripping 
power, friction, durability, disintegration, resistance to 
gases, greases and liquids. 

The American Asbestos Company, with years of manufacturing 
experience in this business, absolutely guarantees that TESTBESTOS 
is made of the highest quality materials procurable. The most con- 
scientious effort is made that every foot of TESTBESTOS goes out 
without a flaw or a blemish. 

Keep your brakes a/avays in first-class condition. Have your 
garage man or dealer use TESTBESTOS. If he cannot supply you 
at present, write us for name of nearest TESTBESTOS dealer. 


We still have some good territory open for 
first-class salesmen. References essential. 


J. GILLMUR TYSON, President 
American Asbestos Company, Norristown, Pa. 


Also manufacturers of Asbestos Yarns, Cloths, Theatre € “urtains, 
Tapes, Packings, Gaskets, Multiple Dise Clutch Rings, etc. 
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Fours and Sixes 








What you must pay for an automobile— Overland production for that quarter (701% 


. ; working days) averaged 295 cars per day. 
How much you get for your money in quality 


and size— Now it is averaging 630 cars per day. 
Is determined by the quantity of automobiles 4 bad : 
of one kind which one maker can build and sell. _ This position of leader has been obtained and 
is maintained by these two things: 





To the extent that it may mean more car for 
less money, you have a personal and intimate in- What you pay for an Overland. 
terest in the size of an automobile plant. 


Touring Car, 5-Pé 
Roadster, 4-Cylind 










: : A . Touring Car, 7-Pe 

What you get in quality and size in an Overland. 

Each year for several years Overlands have been : 

bought in larger quantities than any other auto- Pane | ie tenn 

mobile having a wheelbase of more than 100 inches. , /POQUCHOR dn Such. (UanLLes as .t0) iia kei piece 
things possible requires an enormous plant. 


Willys-! 


Touring Car, 5-Pé 


, During the three months ending June 30, 1915, pameege | 
the Overland plant produced and sold 20,791 But with a plant adequate to such production, cic 
automobiles. the cost per car is less, and the workers attain == 
higher skill because each man’s work is more highly 
This means an even larger lead for Overland specialized, and constant repetition of his own spe- 
than ever before. cial operation makes him more expert. 
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And as lowered cost makes possible lower prices, 
so also the higher degree of specialization makes 
possible higher quality. 


For these reasons we are able to produce better 
automobiles and sell them for Jess money. 


That is the meaning there is for you in the con- 
tinuous enlargement of this plant. 


Here the buildings of the Toledo factories only 
are seen as they appeared last June. Then they 
contained 79 acres of floor space. 


Additional buildings now under construction 
bring the total floor space up to 103 acres, or 
4,486,680 square feet. 


Other factories of The Willys-Overland Com- 


pany contain 29.6 acres of floor space—a total for 
all plants of 132.6 acres, or 5,752,760 square feet. 


faany, Loledo, Ohio 


ilited, Hamilton, Ont. 
\.| 





Sleeve-Valve Motor 





The demand for Overlands is giving employ- 
ment in the Toledo plant alone to 11,600 men—in 
all plants to 16,925 men. 


Even with production increased to 630 cars per 
day, we are now 15,000 cars behind orders and the 
4,000 Overland dealers are calling for cars and yet 
more cars. 


Here in Toledo we are working night and day to 
build and deliver your car. 

One of our dealers is in your vicinity. 

We want him to have your car on hand ready 


for you when you want it. 


Tell him which model you will want and when 
you will want it. 


But tell him now—as far in advance as possible 
—for even our enormous capacity is being taxed to 
the utmost. 
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All that has ever been done in the attain- 


ment of utmost efliciency, simplicity, economy, 
and reliability is found at its best in this new Robbins & 
Myers Motor—the most up-to-date motor on the market. 


It is Type “K’’—an induction motor for service in fac- 
tory, shop, mine, mill and wherever else power is used. 


Strength—apparent at every point. Szmp/icity—un- 
equalled—requires no attention other than occasional filling 
of oil reservoirs. Safety—no sliding electrical contacts—no 
sparking—no fire danger. Durability—the big, strong bearings are the only 
parts subject to wear. Economy —delivers full power with least current con- 
sumption. y Made for two and three-phase 





Sizes— 14 to 20 horsepower. 
circuits of all standard voltages and frequencies. Trulythe King of Motordom. 





Every Robbins & Myers Motor is the culmination of 19 years’ master 
experience of the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of small electric motors. 
All sizes, from 1-40 horsepower up. The name “‘Robbins & Myers’’ is a 
guarantee of worth. Write for further information. 


To Electrical Dealers and Contractors 


The Robbins & Myers line means satisfied customers. “The guarantee 
means what it says. “There is double assurance of value —yours and ours. 

Robbins & Myers Motors are heavily and constantly advertised. We 
help you sell. Robbins & Myers experts help you on important motor 
installations. 

Write today for bulletins, prices and dealer discounts. (14) 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, Ohio 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco ~ 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers (s/ te 
of Electric Fans and Small Motors : 
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~ THE BIG DAY OF LITTLE 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


put it into working shape. He saw that no 
manufacturer in this country had built a 
real two-passenger automobile. There were 
plenty of runabouts on the market, but 
they were all made by fitting smaller bodies 
on chassis built for theregular five-passenger 
ears. That gave more power and weight 
than were needed, and made the two- 
passenger car cost almost as much as the 
five-passenger model. His idea was that if 
a real two-passenger auto were designed 
and built for average service it would be 
possible to reduce power and weight and, 
therefore, price. 

This idea was discussed by other depart- 
ment heads in the company with which he 
was connected, and seemed sound. So they 
went to work and designed the car; and it 
was a good one from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency and economy, because they were 
men who knew what ought to go into such 
a vehicle and where to buy material at close 
prices. 

A corporation was formed to make this 
new car. Its capital stock—a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth—was quickly sold. 
First, the men who had designed the car 
took some of the shares, investing their 
savings; and that immediately created a 
basis of confidence, because they were all 
men who thoroughly understood the auto- 
mobile business. Then'the president of the 
company with which they were connected 
took a block of the stock; and this, as an 
open indorsement of their ideas and ability 
by the man who paid their salaries, created 
more confidence. After that the remaining 
shares were sold in small lots to friends, who 
knew the men and knew they would be ac- 
tive in the management; so a quarter of a 
million dollars of capital came almost spon- 
taneously and a new factory sprang into 
existence. 

The young fellow from the selling end, 
who had developed the idea originally, quit 
his job and became general manager of this 
new plant. His associates stayed with the 
old concern but acted as directors. There 
were some slight setbacks at the start. War 
broke out shortly after the first cars were 
ready for customers and a few unforeseen 
details in design ran counter to popular 
notions and had to be changed; but these 
difficulties really helped the young busi- 
ness, for they kept it on the ground and 
facilitated the correction of mistakes while 
the output was small. The men who worked 
out the original idea for the product were 
not slow in generating ideas that would sell 
it, and to-day it is a healthy going concern. 

Out in the suburbs of a Middle Western 
city there is a prosperous factory that has 
been built up from an idea backed by ex- 
perience. It was started with a sewing 
machine in a home and is wholly typical of 
how Little Business deals with its oppor- 
tunity to-day. 


A Father-in-Law With Ideas 


There was an office man in that city 
holding a salaried position in a big packing 
concern, and he had a father-in-law who 
was a salesman in a retail furniture house. 
The father-in-law became interested in a 
furniture problem. Customers who owned 
fine dining tables often sent them in to be 
refinished because they had been burned by 
hot dishes. Set a tureen of soup, piping hot 
from the kitchen, on a costly mahogany 
table and the table acts as the chief con- 
ductor for the heat, with bad consequences 
to mahogany and varnish. This was a very 
common accident. Customers were always 
asking for some sort of covering that would 
give protection, but the only thing known 
in the trade was the cotton pad, which was 
far from satisfactory. The father-in-law 
experimented with various kinds of insula- 
tion and finally found that asbestos gave 
the best results; so he took out patents on 
an asbestos table pad, and this was the idea. 

With that idea the office man, his wife 
and the father-in-law embarked in busi- 
ness. All the money they had was their 
own savings; and they started making pads 
as a side line, both men hanging onto their 
salaried jobs. The first difficulty encoun- 
tered was that of making the goods. A 
manufacturer with a clothing factory tried 
it but did not succeed; so the wife got a 
sewing machine, hired a strong woman to 
run it by foot power, and began making 


goods in an upper room in their home. The 
first sales were made by advertising for mail 
customers, and after the first mistakes in 
manufacturing and selling had been ironed 
out of the business it took on a healthy 
growth. 

When there were three sewing machines 
at work in the home the office man asked 
for a vacation and made a trade tour of big 
stores in the East. He found that all the 
buyers were interested in his product, but 
also that none of them was willing to put it 
in stock. 

“That looks like a good thing,” they 
said, ‘‘but we’ve had no inquiries from our 
customers. When people begin asking for 
your pad we'll handle it.” 

This attitude seemed a little unreason- 
able just then. Buyers would not consent 
to show the goods to their customers, nor 
even accept pads as gifts to be tested in 
their own homes, though some of them 
bought pads for themselves. 

All insisted that it was up to the little 
manufacturing concern to rouse public 
interest and create demand. Afterward, 
however, the office man could see that the 
buyers were right. They could not spend 


time and money doing missionary work for « 


him; and until the goods had proved satis- 
factory to the public they could not go very 
far in recommending them to customers, 
for in case there was trouble the customers 
could come back to the buyers with com- 
plaints. 

So the enterprise was continued for a 
couple of years as a mail-order proposition, 
sales being made through advertising; and 
in due time the big stores got inquiries that 
led them to put the goods in stock. 


A Successful Overalls Specialist 


Since then the business has gone right 
ahead. It grew out of the room upstairs 
and into a loft building, where power was 
used to run machines; then a building to 
itself, after that into a real plant, laid out 
for its own needs. 

There has never been a bit of trouble 
about financing growth; for, while the 
product was being proved and introduced, 
the wife acted as factory superintendent 
and sales manager, and the men held their 
salaried positions, supplying capital as it 
was needed. The needs were moderate be- 
cause growth was sane. Had there been 
thousands of dollars of capital to invest, 
probably the business would have been 
wrecked by reckless finance or by the mis- 
takes that occur in every new enterprise— 
instead of the modest vacation visit to 
Eastern buyers, for example, it would have 
been easy enough to put several dozen sales- 
men on the road trying to sell in an unpre- 
pared market. By the time the men felt 
justified in giving all their own time to the 
business it was earning its own capital, 
and to-day it is so sound that the banks in 
that city frequently send their men round 
to offer loans. 

Another fine illustration of the vitality in 
a good business idea, when backed by the 
“know how”’ of experience, is that of an 
overalls concern in the Middle West. 

In the beginning a young fellow sold stuff 
to the city trade of a wholesale dry-goods 
house. One of his customers was an old 
gentleman who ran a tiny overalls factory. 
His business was so small that he bought 
only a case of denim at a time, and the 
salesman wondered how he managed to 
make a living on such a modest turnover. 
Curiosity led him to look into the business 
and he found that this little factory had a 
realideal. Where other manufacturers pro- 
duced work clothes to sell at fifty and 
seventy-five cents, this one had set a dollar 
as his price and insisted on better quality. 
His overalls were roomier in cut and sewed 
so strongly that they gave long wear. He 
was a crank about buttonholes and insisted 
on having them all made by hand with 
waxed thread, so that a set of his button- 
holes would last about as long as three suits 
of ordinary overalls. On this idea, with 
hardly any sales ability, his goods found a 
market and held it. 

The dry-goods salesman had some money 
saved, and knew another young fellow who 
had some, too, and understood manufac- 
turing. Together they bought out the 
old gentleman and developed his idea. 
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Where the old gentleman had waited for 
quality to make its way slowly, through 
customers who discovered it for themselves, 
the salesman partner went on the road and 
skillfully demonstrated it to merchants. 
Usually a merchant was skeptical at first. 

“Those are good overalls,’’ he admitted, 
“but people round here won’t pay such 
prices.” , 

Before talking about his overalls the 
salesman always slipped on a sample pair 
to show how roomy and comfortable they 
were, and how strongly made. These points 
of quality, explained to casual hangers-on 
round the average store, brought promises 
to buy from the merchant’s own customers. 
Then he would put the goods in stock; and 
so they got a start in that town and grew 
on their merits. 

“Fifty cents is the standard price for a 
pair of overalls in this town,” declared 
a storekeeper at a railroad division. 

“They’ll pay twice as much when they 
understand value,’’ said the salesman. 
‘Call in some of the men sitting out there 
on the sidewalk and I'll prove it to you.” 

“Tf you can sell to one of those fellows 
I'll put your goods in stock,”’ said the mer- 
chant. 

A dozen wondering railroaders gathered 
round the drummer, who stood on a counter, 
dressed in a pair of overalls. He told them 
there was a difference of opinion between 
the merchant and himself as to their appre- 
ciation of well-made work clothes; that the 
merchant had promised to carry these over- 
allsif they would buy them; that he believed 
practical railroad men were good judges of 
value. Then he explained the quality points 
one by one and sold a pair of overalls to 
every man in that crowd! 

To-day this partnership has grown into a 
large business despite healthy competition. 
The original idea has been kept, even the 
waxed-thread buttonholes—before machin- 
ery was installed for the latter detail the 
partners often had twice as many girls mak- 
ing buttonholes by hand as they had making 
garments. Finance has never presented 
any problem—the business has furnished 
its own money with its growth. 

Money with which to do business seems 
to be drawn to the man with the experience 
and the idea, even though he is a small 
man. 

One of the largest automobile concerns in 
this country belongs entirely to the man 
who is its general manager and presiding 
genius. Less than fifteen years ago he was 
just a sporting-goods dealer in a small Hast- 
ern city, selling one-lung automobiles as a 
side line; but he had big ideas about the 
future of the auto business and was ambi- 
tious to handle sales in a whole state. Just 
before the panic of 1907 he had contracted 
for the entire output of a factory, and it 
seemed as though his ambition had been 
realized; but the panic caught the factory 
and sent it into bankruptcy. 


Success After Failure 


There was a meeting of creditors to see 
what could be done. Those were times of 
tension, uncertainty and fear. The credi- 
tors were disposed to sell out, getting hard 
money in hand even though values were 
sacrificed. This auto dealer attended the 
meeting, made a speech, and persuaded 
them to let him operate the plant, assuming 
its debts. His confidence, rising from broad 
ideas of what the automobile business 
ought to be, won the day. They let him go 
ahead and waited for their money. In a 
year he had paid them off and owned the 
factory. In three years he was making cars 
at the rate of ten thousand a year. To-day 
he has a plant covering more than a hun- 
dred acres and employsten thousand people. 
In 1907 he was distinctly Little Business 
but he had the ideas and energy of Big 
Business; and money to finance growth 
seems to have come to him about as did 
men for his organization—he knew how to 
put men and dollars to work, and both 
came round looking for jobs. 

Impatient creditors actually closed out 
another little manufacturer before he got 
fairly started. He was a stove man with 
the idea of making a kitchen range of high 
quality. As soon as he had stoves to sell he 
contracted for so much advertising space 
to sell them that people to whom he owed 
money decided it was time to intervene; so 
they sold his plant, leaving him nothing but 
his idea, a trade-mark, some unused adver- 
tising space and debts of several thousand 
dollars. At first it looked as though he was 
ruined; but he still had his idea and his ex- 
.perience, and a little search enabled him to 
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find a vacant factory in another town, with 
some business men who had confidence 
enough in him to help him start once more 
in asmall way. As soon as he had finished 
some more stoves and used his advertising 
space his business began to grow solidly, 
and to-day he has a factory employing 
several hundred people and is selling all over 
the country. 

Any town in the United States will show 
men who, either in manufacturing or trad- 
ing, have come up from small beginnings 
within the past five or ten years—during 
the very period when it was supposed that 
Big Business had destroyed opportunities 
for Little Business. And each success will 
be found resting on experience, ideas, en- 
ergy, pluck—not on money or influence. 
Opportunity has greatly broadened, as a 
matter of fact. 

A generation ago the young man who 
went into business for himself feared no 
molestation from trusts; but he had rather 
a narrow choice in staple lines of business, 
and expansion was limited because business 
then held pretty much to local territory, 
covering one city or a state or a group of 
states. To-day there is ever so much more 
variety and breadth in the opportunities. 
People get going in lines that were unheard 
of a few years ago and success admits them 
to a national trade. 

A new type of automobile motor had 
silence among its other good points. When 
it was built into a car with a gear drive for 
the cam shaft the gears were heard. That 
reflected on the silence of the engine; so the 
designer substituted a silent chain drive in- 
stead of the gears and gave a manufacturer 
the contract to make the chains. This 
manufacturer saw an idea and an oppor- 
tunity for himself in chains for that purpose 
and pushed them so intelligently that he 
made a business of them. 


Missionary Work at Home 


In a certain city the Board of Trade held 
a conference to discuss ways of bringing 
more factories to town, and an expert who 
had been instrumental in building up fac- 
tories in another city was asked to speak. 

“Thefactory-promotionideahaschanged 
lately,’’ said this expert. “‘A few years ago 
town boosting meant effort to bring in fac- 
tories from other places. To-day it means 
helping the factories in your own town to 
grow.” 

On his advice a committee was formed. 
It was made up of bankers, general man- 
agers, wholesalers, retail merchants, sales 


‘managers and traffic men. Every manu- 


facturing concern in the city was listed and 
members of the committee were detailed to 
get acquainted with all of them and call on 
each concern at intervals of a month or so. 
In a little while this committee was getting 
astonishing results. 

One factory was found to be prosperous 
in everything except money matters. Its 
goods were excellent and widely sold at 
good profit, but the plant was run by aman 
who understood chiefly the production and 
selling ends and had no skill in finance. He 
borrowed money in a careless way, made no 
provision for taking up the loans, and was 
running just a block or two ahead of the 
sheriff most of the time. Busy in making 
goods and with nobody to guide the money 
end, he was handicapped in growth. Two 
bankers on that committee straightened 
him out in a few days with a scheme of 
finance that gave him more working capital 
and relieved him of pressure. 

Another promising little factory was 
sound financially and in production, but 
had not grown big enough to hire a capable 
sales manager. So its goods were not being 
marketed attractively or intelligently. Its 
territory was only half covered and available 
new territory outside was neglected alto- 
gether. Two high-priced sales managers 
with big concerns took the selling end in 
hand and laid out a scheme that brought 
immediate growth. 

There is another city where town boost- 
ing takes the line of starting promising 
new concerns with home capital instead of 
spending money to bring established ones 
in from outside. The business men keep 
their eyes open for the small man with a 
good idea and a good head. If he passes 
their scrutiny the word goes round and he 
gets capital. One of the local bankers will 
look over his books, perhaps, and make a 
list of depositors who are carrying large bal- 
ances, which argues that they have money 
that might be put to work elsewhere. A let- 
ter to these men will result in the financing 
of the new man. 
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Our patented valve construction 
circulates the maximum amount 
of water that can be passed through 
the ground coffee and therefore 


makes the best coffee 





When you see a window demonstration like the 
above you will know that store is headquarters for 


the famous Manning-Bowman “Quality Ware.’ 
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Alcolite Gas Stove 
Chafing Dish 


This chafing dish will prove one of the 
most convenient cooking utensils you can have 
in your home. The “Alcolite” Burner has 
doubled its utility because it has the cooking 
power of a gas range. Many articles of 
food that were heretofore cooked in the 
kitchen can now be prepared right on the 
dining table. Burner is easily lighted, per- 
fectly regulated and is odorless and sootless. 


Chafing Dish and Set 
No. 388/105 


The electric styles have many features and advantages that are exclusive 


Tea Ball Tea Pot 
No. 10173 


with this make. 


M, Tea Ball Tea Pots 


Tea made in Manning-Bowman Tea 
Ball Tea Pots is just what you desire it to 
be—weak or strong, with all the fine full 
flavor and aroma. The strength of the 
tea is regulated by the movable tea ball. 
When the desired strength is obtained the 
tea ball can (by a 
taking hold of the NYSY 

Sw E 


knob) be drawn up and held above the water. (£. t 
M,; Electric Toaster | 


The most useful of all electric devices for the table. 
Makes crisp, golden-brown toast in a minute or two. 


M “Alcowax” Heater 


is a utensil of many uses. Valuable in the home, for 
traveling, camping, on picnics, etc. 


Toaster 


No. 1210 


Burns solid alcohol. Cannot spill, 
leak or explode. No odor or smoke. Always ready for use. 


Alcowax Heater 





Manning-Bowman Ware is on sale at jewelry, 
hardware, housefurnishing and department stores. 


For free book of chafing-dish recipes 
write for Catalogue K-22. Address 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid / 
Copper and Aluminum Ware || 
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-AAn Accounting 
to the 


American People 


HIS MONTH marks the fiscal close 
of the most phenomenal year The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


has ever known. 


Goodyear tire sales were far, far greater 
than in any previous year. 


They were far greater than the sales of any 
other tire in the world. Other Goodyear 
products registered an equally enormous gain. 


It seems to us a fitting time to render an 
accounting to the American people, to whom we 
are indebted for this unprecedented prosperity. 


And it also seems to us a propitious time 
to acknowledge another debt to one of the 
world’s great industrial geniuses, who spent 
After a painting by G. P. A. Healy, Museum of The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences almost his last days in a debtor’s prison. 


bw y What this business is, in its first and last 
essence, it owes to Charles Goodyear. 
=) 
It was not founded by the man whose 
honored name it bears. 





But it has brought to that name, at last, 
the world-wide eminence which was denied 
him during his life. 


His indomitable spirit has been a never- 
failing source of inspiration—in every branch 
of its thousandfold activities “his soul goes 
marching on.” 





Charles Goodyear was a man with a fixed 
idea — predestined, almost by reason of that 
fact, to disappointment, disaster and seeming 
disgrace. 


His fixed idea was the vulcanization of rub- 
ber—and on this bed-rock idea there rests 
today that mighty industrial structure, the rub- 
ber business of the world. 


GOODYIEAK TRIES 
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In the remotest corners of the globe, wher- 
ever civilization pierces its way into the wilder- 
ness; in the jungles, and on the plantations, 
where millions of black men toil to satisfy the 
world’s supply— Goodyear means rubber and 
rubber means Goodyear. 


By right of inheritance, by right of adoption, 
by right of devotion to his high ideals, not 
merely the tire supremacy of the world but 
the rubber supremacy of the world belongs to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 


And so this business which perpetuates his 
name is also animated by a fixed idea. 


And that fixed idea is that The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company is bound to win this 


world-wide rubber supremacy if it simply * 


upholds and maintains the goodness of 
Goodyear. 


We believe firmly in the ultimate triumph 
of manufactured goodness. 


We believe that the American people are 
everlastingly on the alert to find that which is 
worthy. 


We believe they have awarded first place to 
Goodyear because they believe in Goodyear. 


We are convinced that no one can take that 
place away from us as long as we are true to 
them, and true to ourselves. 


And because we prize this good will as the 
most precious asset of this business, nothing 
unworthy shall go out into the world under 


the brand of Goodyear. 


The spirit of Charles Goodyear stands guard 
over every operation and every department in these 
great factories. 

It says to every man on the Goodyear payroll, 
from the highest to the lowest: “Protect my good 
name.” 


Wherever, and whenever, man, woman or child 


What the Tire-World 
Owes Goodyear 


To Charles Goodyear and The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany you owe the best you now 
have in tires. 


Charles Goodyear discovered 
how to-vulcanize crude rubber, 
and made the tire possible. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company invented the first 
American tire-making machine, 
which has played so large a part in 
the development of the industry. 


It developed for the world the 
easily handled straight-side tire, 
reducing the rim-cutting troubles 
of the clincher type. 


The Goodyear detachable rim 
was the forerunner of the easy- 
acting rims you now use. 


By first putting piano-wire tape 
in the base of tires, The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company 
made them safe and ended many 
tube troubles. 


The “on-air” cure—a distinc- 
tive Goodyear process—mini- 
mizes blow-outs by obviating 


wrinkled or buckled fabric. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company, by making in its own 
mill the strongest tire fabric in the 
world, raised the standard of 
fabric and benefited all tire users. 
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Leading Goodyear-Akron Products 


thinks of aught that is made of rubber—we want 


their second thought to be of Goodyear. Fabric and Cord Automobile Tires Rubber Soles for Shoes 


; Laminated Tubes for Automobile Wingfoot Heels for Shoes 
And to that end, we repeat— nothing unworthy Tires Lawn Hose 
: | h Automobile Tire Accessories Radiator Hose 
shall ever go out of these great factories under the Repair Materials Kantkink Garage Hose 
brand ae Goodyear Automobile Rims Steam Hose 
° Pneumatic Tires for Trucks Suction and Miscellaneous 
Solid Motor Truck Tires Hose i 
pete for Apparatus poccyeati= eg 
. i ire onveyor Belts 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company Motoreycle and Cycle Car Tires Saw mie aee Belts 
otorc’ u ubber Bands 
AKRON, OHIO Bicycle Tings and Tubes yen eee oars 
a 3 ° éroplan res, ings a abric set Blankets 
F. A. Seiberling, President Military ond other Balloon: ubber Specialties 





OODYEAR TIRES 
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Loose-Wiles Bakery, Long Island City, New York. 

The building, garage and tunnel are covered wath Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roofs and waterproofed with Specification Pitch and Felt. 
Engineer and Architect: William Higginson, New York City. 
General Contractors: Turner Construction Co., New York City. 
Roofing Contractors: C. S. Buell Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Investigate Roofing Claims! 


RAVEL and slag roofs laid along the lines 
of The Barrett Specification cover most of the 
first-class buildings of the country, because the ex- 
perience of more than 60 years has proven that— 


L 
/ 
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1st—they last longer than any other kind. 
2nd—there is no painting, coating or similar maintenance cost. 
3rd—their unit cost per year of service is lower than any other. 





Claims regarding roofings should be met with this question: 
““ How many can you refer to who have used, say, 500 squares 
of your roofing on a comparatively flat surface for 10 years 
and bought more ?’”’” 


Then investigate such claims! 
We can supply hundreds of names for this purpose. 


Exaggerated statements sometimes sell roofing, because the 
principles of Barrett Specification Roofs are not well known 
to the purchaser. Once he understands the long service they 
give and the low unit cost, he will have no other kind. 


: 
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These roofs take the base rate of insurance and are approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, on request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 































New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
THE PATERSON MBG. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 












: — = THE MONTANA APARTMENTS, N. Y. C 
Special Notice : Covered with Barrett Specification Roofs, 


Architects: Rouse & Goldstone, 


We advise inc = New York City. 
& as vis€ incorpo- = Roofers: Tuttle RoofingCo., , 
ating in plans the full 2 New York City. 


vording of The Bar- = 
ett Specification, in = 
yrder to avoid any | 
misunderstanding. = 


f any abbreviated = 
orm is desired, how- = 
ver, the following is = 
uggested: 3 


ROOFING — Shall : 
e a Barrett Specifi- 
ation Roof laid as 
lirected in printed = 
pecification, revised — 
August 15,1911; 4 
sing the materials 
pecified and subject = 
o the inspection re- — 
uirement. z 
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Al KILM BAVORITIE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The impact of the lion on the great, 
heavy door would have wrecked the set 
had it not been heavily reénforced; but it 
held firmly and the beast was thrown al- 
most on his back. He was in a towering 
rage when he got to his feet; and he stood 
there roaring and snarling magnificently 
for fully fifty feet of film. 

As I looked at the little girl, pale and 
trembling, lying in her sister’s arms, the 
thought occurred to me that the heroism 
displayed in making the film was much 
more splendid than the rather pompous 
heroism she would simulate in her part of 
the story. 

The other episode exhibits the quick wit 
and fine courage of another young woman. 
It happened in the first animal picture in 
which Gene Wilkinson appeared, and it 
began a series of pictures that ultimately 
made her famous. The scene was set in a 
manner similar to the others I have de- 
scribed, but in the action there would not 
be the slightest danger so long as the lion 
adhered to his réle—that being to stay 
half-hidden behind the bamboo in the rear 
of theinclosure while Miss Wilkinson walked 
slowly across the foreground. As in the 
other cases, there were emergency exits and 
sharpshooters to insure her safety. 

Twice the action was rehearsed and the 
time taken—the lion skulking in the jun- 
gle beyond; but when the director called 
“Action!” the clicking of the cameras in 
some mysterious way stirred the king of 
beasts into great indignation. He let out 
a roar that could be heard a mile, lashed 
his tail against the bamboo, and suddenly 
bounded straight toward Miss Wilkinson. 

“Beat it, Gene!’’ shouted the director, 
holding open the nearest emergency exit. 
She started, but, seeing she could not make 
it, turned on her heel; and, to the amaze- 
ment and horror of everybody, she ran 
straight toward the lion. When he saw her 
turn he came to a full stop. The meeting 
was something of a melodramatic anti- 
climax, for the beast did not swallow the 
maid. On the contrary, her spiritual con- 
quest expressed itself by her scratching him 
on the forehead. He walked out of the 
picture in dignified humility. 

It is easy enough to explain that the 
animal trainer had coached Miss Wilkinson 
in the etiquette of animals—especially the 
cats—and had told her how to bluff her way 
out when she got in a tight pinch, but the 
point is, though knowing exactly what 
one ought to do in such a crisis, how many 
are there who would deliberately turn and 
charge a lion? 


The Cost in Bumps and Bruises 


I might continue telling of the exciting. 


and perilous adventures incident to the 
lives of moving-picture folk; but the fore- 
going fairly typify the dangers of the rough 
stuff and show the efforts being made by 
producers to meet a gigantic problem and 
win the faith of a suspicious public without 
the aid of trickery. 

One more episode I must record, how- 
ever, for the remark of the hero in the crisis 
of his danger voices the exasperation that 
all actors feel when, after doing a notable 
feat of daring, the moving-picture patrons 
believe the picture to be faked. The incident 
occurred on a trip to one of the nethermost 
islands off the coast of California. We were 
doing the Treasure Island kind of stuff and 
had selected a perfect location. Nothing 
could have been more wild and windswept. 
There were great caves that sheltered 
strange birds during the big storms; high, 
precipitous cliffs, and long stretches of beach 
on which was thrown the wreckage of lost 
sailing vessels. The only inhabitants were 
wild boars and a curious fox. 

We made no end of bully pirate pictures 
and a wild-man story that nearly ended in 
disaster. Tom Sentous was cast for the 
wild man, no one else being physically 
eligible. Tom appeared in scene after scene, 
pursued by English sailors, and finally was 
overtaken on the top of a cliff overlooking 
the ocean. A hand-to-hand combat with 
an English lieutenant ensued, and they 
rolled over and over among the lava rocks 
until Tom’s body was scratched and bleed- 
ing from head to foot. Finally Tom was 
thrown off the cliff and went hurtling down 
some fifty feet into the water. 

We had waited several days until the sea 
should be calm enough to make the picture, 
for it was necessary to have assistance close 


by in order to rescue Tom from the rocks. 
A dive was out of the question—no one 
pitched off a cliff would start in a diving 
position; so Tom had to go any old way 
and take his chances. He did; and they 
turned out to be very precarious, for the 
poor fellow hit the water with such an im- 
pact that he was utterly stunned. It was 
such a long time before he came to the sur- 
face we were mightily alarmed; and when 
he rose it was seen that he was in great dis- 
tress. There was much blood on the water, 
but that was only from his lacerated body; 
his real trouble was more serious. 

With much difficulty we got him into the 
boat, for he weighed one hundred and ninety 
pounds. For several hours we rubbed him 
and applied restoratives. When finally he 
came round, and was able to talk, his first 


remark, uttered faintly and with much 


effort, was: 

“T will kill the first flat-chested film fan 
who says this picture was faked!”’ 

Then and there we all swore to the same 
murderous intent! 


Expressing the Festal Spirit 


“Register joy there, Grandon! This is 
not an undertaker’s convention; it’s a house 
party.” 

And so I jumped up and down, clapped 
my hands in childish glee, and ended by 
dragging all the dinner guests into the 
middle of the room, where we played ring 
around a rosy! 

That was what my first director con- 
sidered a fine expression of the festal spirit. 
He and his cult believed that the moving 
picture demanded action and that any 
repose whatsoever was just so much waste 
of film. How we used to prance and tear 
through the tumultuous scenes! Life in 
those days was full of riot and abandon. 
“ Action, action, action—moreaction!” All 
the time! We were even taught toeenter 
a room with terrific ostentation, and the 
simplest questions could not be answered 
without violent gesticulations and facial 
acrobatics. 

Besides his insistence that life should be 
interpreted in the most dynamic way pos- 
sible, this director had many weird and 
peculiar obsessions regarding its symbols. 
For instance, he firmly believed that only 
a few intellectuals knew the meaning of the 
mystic letters M. D. He was positive that 
a shingle on which was inscribed “George 
Smith, M.D.,”’ would forever remain a dark 
and cryptic puzzle to the average man. No 
doubt he saved millions of his spectators 
from splitting headaches by solving their 
puzzle on a sign three feet long, which read: 
“Doctor Smith.”’ With such a label, one 
might feel sure that the pale-faced maiden 
staggering up the front steps was not seek- 
ing a piano tuner. 

Some of his conceptions were perfectly 
magnificent. So contemptuous was he of 
average intelligence, he labeled everything 
possible—even the dignified city hall being 
unable to proclaim itself without the ex- 
aggerated assistance of a sign writer. 

It was not only in scenery and props that 
his amazing talent for leaving nothing to 
the imagination expressed itself. It was 
also evident in the invention of a whole new 
technic of acting; and under his direction a 
brand-new drama has been evolved. Take, 
for example, the registration of sudden 
poverty. On the stage they do it by dra- 
matically hissing, ‘“I am ruined!” but, in 
lieu of the spoken word, he told his actors 
to simply turn their pockets inside out—a 
most eloquent gesture and one universally 
understood. 

The cinematograph is essentially a me- 
chanical device and during its development 
into an instrument of precision mostly en- 
listed in its service mechanical men. It was 
natural, therefore, that its first triumphs 
were of a mechanical nature. 

A few years ago our best pictures were 
the phantasms. The dissolve, the double 
exposure, the reversed film—every mechan- 
ical stunt imaginable was used to bewilder 
and entertain. 

Along with these there were a few fierce 
melodramas involving shipwrecks and de- 
railments; also, the pursuit pictures, in 
which a whole village joined in a mad chase 
and tore through town, upsetting apple 
carts, baby carriages and scaffoldings, until 
finally everybody was subdued in a bath 
of whitewash. ‘‘Them was the good old 
days!” 
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This palled, however. There was a de- 
mand for romance, plot and real acting. 
The mechanics were up against it, but they 
stuck to their tasks and did their level best 
to meet requirements. Now, their best was 
rather awful; yet it must be said that some 
of these same chaps grew in artistry as the 
world moved ahead. Gradually there came 
into the picture business men who had 
brains, technic and poesy. At the present 
time there are engaged in this work in 
America half a dozen really great artists 
and a considerable number who are better 
than the pictures they are compelled to 
make; but, alas! many of them are merely 
showmen of the rough-and-tumble type. 
They stick to the early technic; and when 
they add to it a new symbol it is ignorantly 
conceived. 

Even some of the better directors are 
guilty of childish devices. The present pilot 
of my particular star still insists that an 
engagement can be put over only by the 
use of thering. While performing last week 
in a very romantic story, I was called on in 
the first scene, when I met ‘Her, to show 
that I had been very much impressed. I 
endeavored to do this quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, as any fellow would, still re- 
cording the fact that my sentimental bell 
had been rung; but the director would not 
stand for it. 

“You know it, I know it, and she knows 
it; but remember this: there are thousands 
of fans who would never get it without hav- 
ing it driven in with a mallet! Now do it 
again: and leave nobody in doubt!”’ 

So I went through the regular formula 
for love at first sight, which, first, consists 
in enlarging the eyes, to indicate wonder; 
then, a smile, suffusing the face, to regis- 
ter satisfaction; ending, however, in the 
pointed brows, the sign by which one inter- 
rogates. The next spasm is the heaving 
chest, to indicate that the heart has been 
stirred to its nethermost depths. Now ‘“‘de- 
termination to have her at any cost’’ must 
be shown. This is accomplished by a toss 
of the head, a forward thrust of the chin, 
and a tense clenching of the fists. 

When I pulled this sort of stuff I tried to 
maintain that the last Chink in the back 
row could finish the story—for what chance 
has the poor girl when Handsome Harold is 
thus affected and determined? But the 
director was stubborn, and his final argu- 
ment was the success of the film. 


Symbolism Better Than Realism 


The more violent work is really more 
easily produced than that of the higher 
forms of drama, for the reason that the 
actors are obedient puppets, performing to 
certain set symbols. For instance, when 
parts are assigned for a new play each actor 
knows instantly how to make up. The 
father of a girl of eighteen must look sixty, 
at least—gray and dignified. The mother 
of the same young lady must appear 
motherly—that is, like Martha Washing- 
ton, or a dear old dowager duchess. In 
reality the father and mother of a girl of 
eighteen would be enjoying their vigorous 
forties, and, likely as not, would be found 
on the tennis court playing a hard deuce 
set; but as symbols they would never do— 
unless elaborately labeled. 

The chap cast for the doctor, without 
further ado makes up with a fine, septic, 
point-lace beard and stern, professional 
frown. I recently visited a meeting of the 
American Medical Association and, as a 
moving-picture actor, I was amazed at the 
searcity of facial foliage—a few mustaches, 
but most faces were clean-shaved. 

I have often wondered whether the vic- 
tory of the North in the Civil War was very 
creditable. If we are to believe the mov- 
ing pictures depicting that struggle all the 
officers wore gray mustaches and goatees. 
It does not seem fine to have beaten up so 
many old men. 

The negro mammy in those same war 
dramas was originally designed by Lew 
Dockstader and the symbol has never 
changed. Why, you ask, do they always 
make up white people as negroes who could 
not possibly deceive a child, when a real 
mammy is so easy to find? The colored 
folk are infinitely better actors and much 
easier to obtain than Indians; yet these 
people are rarely faked. 

No doubt it has been noticed that we in- 
sist on Indians wearing war bonnets at all 
times, whether they are at war, peace or 
Trish picnics; but an Indian minus feathers 
would be like a fisherman without his oil- 
skins. You can bet our fishermen never 
venture forth without oilskins. On the 
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hottest days in August, with a sea like glass, 
we load up the poor devils with rubber 
boots, tarpaulins and sou’westers. They 
eat, sleep and workin thosesmelly garments 
at all times; if any of them should be 
omitted—even for an instant—some clerk 
in the front row might mistake a fisherman 
for a butcher. 

A great many actors know better than to 
behave as they do, and occasionally they 
care enough to argue the point with the 
director. Sometimes even the extra people 
develop courage sufficient to revolt. In 
one story the director curiously enough hap- 
pened on a Cockney Englishman to play 
the part of a butler, a position he knew 
well by long years of service. At the first 
rehearsal the explosion came. The director 
had ordered him to dress like a court cham- 
berlain in a fairy tale. He submitted to 
this indignity; but when he was told to 
stand like a ramrod, with his nose in the air 
and his arms held like parentheses, loyalty 
to his calling demanded that he protest. 


How a Butler Should Buttle 


“Oh, I say, Mr. ’Enderson, I cawn’t act 
that w’y! Indeed I cawn’t! No, sir! I’ave 
friends who will see this pitcher and I 
cawn’t ’ave ’em think I’ve lost me reason. 
I’ve served in some of the best ’omes in 
Lunnon, sir, and I never yet saw a butler 
dressed as I am, sir. Sometimes a colored 
weskit and gloves, sir—but never such duds 
as these, sir! Some of the rich brewers ’ave 
footmen dressed as ’andsome—but never a 
butler, sir! On my word, sir! 

“And then such manners, sir! A butler 
does not walk like a German soldier doing 
the goose step, sir. Nor do they stop and 
turn a corner on their ’eels, sir, like a bally 
sergeant! No, sir—if I do say it—the man- 
ners of a good English butler are graceful 
and easylike. I think you ’ave ’eard the 
story, sir, of Lord Cromer’s dreadful blunder 
in mistaking the American Ambassador for 
the butler. It ’appened at Marlborough 
’Ouse, sir. No, sir; if Iam to play the part 
of the butler, sir, I ’ope you will permit me 
to play it as it ought to be done, sir!”’ 

With that out of his system, the butler 
stood expectant. This is what he got: 

“When I want you to help in directing 
I'll make you my assistant. Meantime you 
play the part asI tell you. This story is not 
produced to entertain a bunch of English 
servants, but for the American public; and 
I have an idea that I know their definition 
of a butler a little better than you do.” 

This character of the butler is the most 
useful of any in the photo drama. It is 
amazing the amount of scenery he saves! 
An interior set may be cheap and shoddy, 
and have about the same magnificence as a 
tintype studio; yet when a splendid butler 
enters one begins to breathe the rarefied 
atmosphere of aristocracy and the specta- 
tors get their bearings at once, for they 
know from reading our popular novelists 
that only the rich can afford such pets. 

The richness of an interior set is in direct 
proportion to the amount of furniture used. 
The richer the people, the more impedi- 
menta clutter up their lives. Plumbers 
who have risen to the proud distinction of 
moving-picture directors insist that the rich 
simply wallow in furniture. A truckload of 
junk rented from the Peoples’ Outfitting 
Company, with a large plaster Cupid and 
Psyche from the prop. room, will produce 
a salon that would make the Duke of 
Bedford hide under his bed. 

Jorkins, the butler, is not the only serv- 
ant who has a fixed symbol, however. Bur- 
gette, the maid in the banker’s home, is 
equally well standardized. She wears as- 
tonishingly short skirts, a white tidy on her 
head, a dinky little apron, and answers the 
simplest questions with a curtsy. As no 
maid in real life ever performed thus, I 
think this symbol must have come down to 
us via musical comedy. Sometimes, when 
the action becomes fast, these poor French 
dolls bob like corks. 

In looking over my notebook I realize 
that I have forgotten to mention the lads 
in the hair pants. What would become 
of the Western stuff without these curious 
nether garments? A sombrero, an open 
shirt, two young cannon, a package of 
tobacco, and hair pants—and your lily- 
handed leading man has immediately 
achieved the outward symbols of the boy of 
blood and oxen. No wonder Germany de- 
pee all the Western stuff we can send 

er! 

Up to now I have spoken only of the 
standardization of characters; but action 
has become quite as hard-boiled, and there 
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What if he had put off 


Free Sprinklers for a year: 


? 


Read what General Manager Carleton F. Brown of the Corona Typewriter Co. said toa 
friend at the time his System was being installed 


cu \ 7 ES, we're letting them put in the com- 
plete automatic fire protection system 
at their own expense. 


“The arrangement is that we are to go on 
paying the same amount as we paid for fire 
insurance until the difference between the 
new low premium and the old high premium 
has paid for the system. Then we will be the 
owners of a $10,000 Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler System without paying a cent for 
it, our fire insurance premiums will drop 
about 90 per cent. and our saving will be 
over $3,000 a year. 


_ “Tt will take a little over 3 years for the 
insurance reductions to pay for the system. 


“We don’t put up a cent of capital and 
our growing typewriter business is made 
safe from interruption and demoralization 
by fire. I now wonder how we ever came to 
overlook free sprinklers for 6 years. 


“Yesterday they showed me how the 
device worked in the part that is finished. 
They made a little fire with some oily rags 
and newspapers down in the basement. We 
all got back by the door and watched de- 
velopments. The nearest Grinnell stood it 
for about a half minute and then snapped 
in the heat and down came a regular cloud- 
burst of water over about ten feet of floor; 
that fire was out in ten seconds!” 


New Grinnells Put Out Two Fires 


SES the Grinnell System was com- 


pleted it has already put out two fires— 
real ones—in the Corona Typewriter factory 
at Groton, N. Y. No loss. The first fire oc- 
curred while two men were cleaning out a 
spray booth with gasoline torches. This 
booth had 
been used in 
the process of 
applying Co- 
pal varnish to 
the frame of 
the little 
typewriter, 
and the heat 
from the tor- 
ches - volatil- 
ized the oilsin 
the thick var- 
nish deposits, 
with the re- 
sult that the 
entire booth sud- 
denly exploded 
into flames, which 
leaped to the 
wooden flooring of the story 
above. Instantly a Grinnell 
sprinkler-head snapped in the 
heat and ended a very promising fire in a 
deluge of water. 


Striking instances of fire-fighting alertness 
of Grinnells, many of them not less strange 
than this one, happen almost every week 
somewhere. 


No wonder owners enthusiastically offer 
experiences for Grinnell advertisements. 
They tell us they feel they are doing a public 
service. They realize the waste of fire and 
the uselessness of high premiums. They 
know that their fellow business men can, at 
no cost whatever, have 99 per cent. protec- 
tion against the havoc and demoralization 
wrought by fire and at the same time acquire 
a building equipment asset. 


Rates Drop 40% to 90% 


HERE are thousands of men in this 

country who own stores, loft buildings, 
warehouses or factories, who are convinced 
in an academic way that sprinkler protection 
is a sound proposition and that they ‘will 
come to it some day”’. They know their in- 
surance rates will drop 40% to 90%, but 
they wait and procrastinate and delay and 
the weeks and months slip by. Many a time 
we have seen “‘prospects’’ burn up during 
this period. Many a time, too, we have seen 
concerns delay so long that thousands of 
dollars of needlessly high insurance premiums 


have slipped away. An Ohio concern recently 
installed Grinnell Sprinklers at a cost of 
$10,000, after backing and filling on the 
price, and procrastinating over details for 
six years, at a total loss in premiums they 
might have saved of $16,000! 


How to Get Grinnells Free 


RDINARILY systems are not installed 

free because the average business man 
prefers to buy in the customary way and 
save interest on the deferred payments; but 
the free installation method is available for 
everybody who wants to conserve working 
capital and keep down plant investments. 
Any one of several construction companies 
will have us put in a Grinnell System at its 
own expense and take your insurance savings 
as annual payments. At the end of any year 
the construction companies will allow you to 
pay cash for the system and thus immedi- 
ately get possession of the equipment: 


The Grinnell System is not the cheapest 
by any means, but it is a significant fact that 
the construction companies prefer to invest 
their own money in a Grinnell equipment 
even though it is a temporary investment. 
They have in mind the satisfaction of their 
clients over a ‘‘botherless’’ system. 


The Grinnell System is also the one which 
practically all the big concerns of the country 
have settled on, which indicates they did not 
invest merely in an automatic sprinkler in- 


[ stallation, but 
ek in Griagell 


Scientific Fire 
Protection. As 
big buyers of 
business equip- 
ment they 
gained the 
knowledge 
. y) that sprinkler 

A engineering 1s 
4 morethanmere 
33 pipe-fitting. It 
is a difficult, 
highly techni- 
cal art and the 
Grinnell Sys- 
tem is the one 
with the train- 
ed, technical 
talent backofit. 


One techni- 
cal detail to look out for 
is protection from cor- 
; rosion. Factory fumes may 
in time render a system inoperative if the 
danger of corrosion is not adequately 
forestalled; hence the great value of the 
unique sprinkler-head whose valve is made 
of annealed glass which rests on a non-cor- 
rosive, flexible diaphragm, making a combi- 
nation of positive action under all circum- 
stances. Another great advantage of the 
Grinnell sprinkler-head is that the working 
parts of the strut are adequately protected 
against accidental blows by the frame of the 
sprinkler-head itself. 














In a word the whole Grinnell System is 
scientifically correct, and is designed by 
real sprinkler engineers and produced by a 
$6,000,000 organization. 


Our consultation department is at your 
service. We will tell you how profitable an 
installation will be in your particular case. 
Or we will put you in touch with construc- 
tion companies operating on the insurance- 
saving participation basis. And when you 
discover how much your system will save 
you will wish you had known about it five 
years ago. 


Write to-day to the 


General Fire Extinguisher Company 
277 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


and ask for an information blank. It pro- 
vides an easy means of giving us the data we 
need to estimate your net profits from a 
Grinnell System. 
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are definite stunts by which to express the 
whole gamut of human emotions, intentions 
and conditions. I think I have mentioned 
how love at first sight is registered; but 
there is one bit of action even more stupid 
than that. 

Watch for a moment the.actions of Jack 
Manly, who is about to call on Miss Oodles 
Ovit at her home in Fifth Avenue. Does he 
approach the house, glance at the number, 
then walk up the steps and ring the bell? 
He does not. He comes down the street, 
card in hand, scrutinizing every number 
until he arrives in front of the house and 
the camera; here he points to the number— 
which can be read a mile—one digit at a 
time; then, holding up the card—cut-in, 
showing card enlarged—he points out the 
figures on it one at a time, thus showing 
that thenumbers are identical. This accom- 
plished he turns to the camera and, his face 
beaming with delightful surprise, brings 
down his fist in his open palm and unmis- 
takably says: ‘‘I’ll do it!” 

The quick sequence of events necessary 
to tell a story in twenty minutes often re- 
quires that love at sight shall ripen into an 
engagement in sixty feet of film. The only 
way so far discovered by most directors to 
indicate this pleasing result is through the 
symbol of the engagement ring. Every 
actor must carry a pocketful of these in 
different sizes, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. be 

If the handsome cowboy in the leather 
panties meets the girl from Gotham for the 
first time, in the middle of the desert, and 
strolls off up the wash to make moving- 
picture love to her, he must be ready on re- 
turning close to the camera to slip on her 
finger a ring that fits. This saves much 
talk, a trip to the jeweler, and other clap- 
trap of real life. 

Death is put over by two different sym- 
bols—one for the home and the other for 
outdoors. The sick-room death scene, with 
slight variations, is pictured thus: The 
doctor and the family are on the far side 
of the bed, which is set in a stage tableau 
depicting tense anxiety. The sick mother, 
lying well downstage, rises from her pillow, 
stares vacantly into the Great Beyond, 
clutches frantically at her beads, and, with 
several fine convulsions, expires. The doc- 
tor now takes her limp hand, looks long 
and thoughtfully at the departed, and then, 
slowly raising his eyes to the chief loser, 
mournfully shakes his head. She sighs 
heavily and, turning to the next mourner, 
shakes her head; the next one does the 
same to his neighbor—and so on down the 
line to the last servant. When they have 
all shaken their heads one feels sure that 
Annie’s mother has passed on; but, lest 
there should be some mental defective 
among the spectators who has not under- 
stood, the doctor closes Annie’s mother’s 
eyes and pulls the sheet over her head. This 
clinches the fact that death has come. 


Death and Kisses in the Open 


The out-of-door demise is presented in 
quite a different way. Here the victim has 
been shot, smothered or run over. The 
doctor arrives, looks over the wreckage and, 
facing the camera, says: ‘‘Dead!” But, 
instead of sighing and shaking their heads, 
the bystanders all remove their hats and 
drop to one knee in prayer and benediction. 
Anyone who has ever seen firemen stop in 
the midst of their hazards and hose to pray 
for the fatality on the sidewalk knows how 
true to life this picture is. Think of a bunch 
of cowboys in hair pants showing respect 
in this way! It is superb! 

I have often wondered what lawyers 
think of the jurisprudence of the moving 
pictures. It stands to reason that we could 
not very well wait on the slow processes of 
the law when we must do so much in twenty 
minutes. It does seem, however, that we 
ought at least to legalize our wills and wed- 
dings by having witnesses to the former 
and licenses for the latter. But what do 
we care for such trifles? We can arrest— 
without warrant—try and hang a man 
with five hundred feet of film. That beats 
anything England ever did with her snappy 
criminal code. 

Up to date there is only one recognized 
symbol toindicate great distance—weshade 
the eyes, lean forward and sweep the long 
horizon. I used to believe that when a per- 
son shaded his eyes it was to keep out the 
sun; yet we do it, in broad-brimmed hats 
or with our backs to the sun, on cloudy 
days—and, in fact, under the fierce pene- 
trating rays of the quarter moon. Having 
discovered our quarry, or prey, or prize, 
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*way off yonder, our instincts call us natu- 

rally toinstantaction; butwemustnotstart 

too soon. So, after gulping, backing and 

filling for at least ten feet of film, we gain a 

ibe and, with heaving chest, fare 
orth. 

Moving-picture lovers are the kissiest 
people on earth. We kiss letters, lockets, 
flowers, fans, fur coats, and any other props 
that happen to be kicking round or are con- 
cealed beneath the bosom of the sentimental 
lad or lass. And when we arrive at the 
happy ending—well!! It is technically 
known as the clinch and ends the film in a 
slow dissolve. The action begins by a coy- 
ness on the part of Hortense and a languid 
yearning on the part of thelad. Finally we 
rush together in an attitude resembling the 
first hold in the bunny hug. Then slowly 
she raises her face to mine and I bend to 
my duty—the picture dissolving out in a 
long languorous kiss that leaves the on- 
lookers wondering all the way home how 
long we stuck it out! : 

So essential is the clinch to show that 
lovers care for each other, we pull it off in 
the most extraordinary places. Anywhere, 
from the hurricane deck of a camel to a 
corner of Fifth Avenue at noon, willdo. We 
are shameless—yet the villagers seem not 
to notice anything unusual; in real life we 
should be pinched or should draw a crowd 
that would send in a riot call. 


When Dignity Collapses 


Of all phases of the silent drama subtle 
comedy is the most difficult of expression; 
and a situation that depends on the turn of 
a phrase and a witty reply in a dialogue is 
almost impossible, because of the objection 
to long titles and the cutting of the picture 
with too many subtitles. Many of our best 
comedians, who have amused us well for 
years on the legitimate stage, have made 
miserable failures in the photoplay; but, on 
the other hand, the low comedians and the 
clowns are enjoying a tremendous vogue — 
the fellow with the rubber face or the 
one who can submit to the greatest ana- 
tomical assaults seeming to win the heart- 
iest approval. 

These entertainers have brought back all 
the old claptrap of the music hall and vaude- 
ville; the slap stick, Seltzer bottle and 
bucket of paste are creating uproarious 
laughter, as they did twenty years ago. The 
demand for these purveyors of joy seems to 
be in direct proportion to the number of 
flip-flaps one can negotiate when kicked in 
the stomach; but, even so, Seltzer bottles 
and slap sticks alone will not carry an actor 
to very great heights. Even in the rough 
stuff there must be art. 

A few years ago therecame to Los Angeles, 
in a riotous vaudeville stunt, a little bit of a 
fellow who seemed designed by Nature for 
the photo comedy. He was a hit from the 
start and in less than four years he had be- 
come probably the best-known actor in the 
world. There is no doubt that at this 
moment he has the greatest personal follow- 
ing in the whole history of the stage; there- 
fore it becomes interesting to try to analyze 
his success. 

What does he do that isso funny? Why 
do we howl at his antics? It gets us no- 
where to try to appear superior and dismiss 
him as a cheap vulgarian; for, notwith- 
standing an occasional lapse of this kind, he 
is yet the god Billiken to one hundred mil- 
lion people. A man who can make a nation 
laugh—not once, but every week—must be 
considered. 

Perhaps G. K. Chesterton gives us the 
answer. Our English paradoxer takes the 
most elemental joke in the world and asks 
the question: ‘“‘Why do we laugh when a 
fat man falls down? We do not laugh when 
a tree falls—or a house, or a child, or a poor 
man; but we howl when a fat man strikes a 
banana peel and—even the gods—when he 
is compelled to chase his high hat down the 
street.” 

Why is this funny? The question is an- 
swered in Chesterton’s statement that the 
reason is areligious one. Man, he says, has 
decided that he is made in God’s image and 
has thus given himself a divine dignity. 
“Now, the collapse of dignity is essentially 
humorous; and the greater the dignity the 
greater the collapse. There is nothing in 
Nature so dignified as a fat man in a high 
hat—hence the humor of his fall.” 

The keen observer will recall that the co- 
median under discussion has evolved a char- 
acter of much dignity; he wears always the 
suave manner and sartorial symbols of gen- 
tility—though a shabby gentility, it is true. 
His tightly buttoned coat seems to express 
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a dignified hope that the absence of a shirt 
will not be noticed; his small, well-trained 
mustache, his bowler hat and ever-present 
cane—all are symbols of the gentleman. 
Even his little mincing walk and the stiff- 
legged rigidity with which he takes the 
corner are the things that make his collapse 
soutterly comic. He kicks his way through 
life and in turn is kicked; yet his manner is 
ene of dignified aloofness from the proxim- 
ity to danger. The humor of his kicks lies 
in the fact that they emanate very suddenly 
from a serene, reposeful attitude of calm 
dignity. Even in his most tumultuous 
scenes, the manner in which he grasps his 
stick and endeavors to keep on his hat 
shows that he is constantly conscious of the 
dignity he fears to lose. 

Lacking this attribute his rivals are only 
clowns. Even the clown, if you remember, 
played opposite the ringmaster, in high hat 
and swallowtail, in order to have something 
dignified to upset. The fall of the ring- 
master was humorous—the fall of the clown 
merely grotesque. 

The same test applies to the humor of the 
comic policeman. A guardian of law and 
order, his uniformed and serious dignity is 
in joyful eclipse when the patrol wagon hits 
a hydrant and the police department goes 
rolling down the street into the river. 

It is amusing to hear some of the bad 
comedians trying to account for the other 
fellow’s success, when they know perfectly 
well that their own stuff is so much better. 
Benny Bernstein, who does rough comedy 
for our studio, spends his life trying to 
imitate and outdo his master. A few days 
ago I heard some extra people laughing up- 
roariously on the seat next to me; and, 
looking over the screen, I beheld Benny, his 
head in a goldfish bowl. He was drinking 
the water and apparently eating the fish— 
an Epicurean illusion produced by the use 
of sliced carrots. And Benny gets a good 
salary for eating goldfish! He tells me 
he is now working on a magnetic wig 
that will cause the hair to perform with 
every change of gesture; with this, he hopes 
to land in the thousand-dollars-a-week class. 

However, the comedians have one advan- 
tage over us—each of them can and does 
invent his own technic. Comic situations 
are limited, but within the limitations the 


Sense anal 


Al New Cancer Cure 


ANCER cures no longer are received 

with faith, because so many failures 
have been recorded, and none is yet in 
sight, other than the limited cures of the 
knife and radium; yet hope is growing 
among the hundreds of scientists who are 
devoting their lives to the problem, and a 
little progress is reported steadily. 

One simple theory now coming into ac- 
ceptance suggests possibilities of final suc- 
cess, even to persons who know nothing of 
science. This idea is that there is some 
chemical in the blood which controls the 
growth of cancer. There may be some- 
thing that stimulates the cancer cells to 
grow, or something that stops cancer cells 
from growing, so that the absence of the 
substance at any time would permit cancer 
growth. 

Belief is becoming more certain that there 
is such a substance which directs its prin- 
cipal operations to cancer cells. 

Professor Jacques Loeb, the distinguished 
scientist who has succeeded so marvelously 
in developing life from artificially ferti- 
lized eggs, has definitely declared that such 
a substance exists and is carried to the 
cells by the circulation. The search for 
that controlling substance has immense 
difficulties, yet no one will dare to say that 
science cannot find it. 


More Name Than Fame 


HE telegraph editor of a Denver news- 

paper had often complained of a coun- 
try correspondent who omitted names in 
his stories; so he wrote the man that if he 
neglected the names in his next yarn he 
would be discharged. A few days later 
the editor got this dispatch: 


“Como, Colorado, June 8.—A severe 
storm passed over this section this after- 
noon and lightning struck a barbed-wire 
fence on the ranch of Henry Wilson, killing 
three cows—their names being Jessie, 
Bessie and Mary.” 
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comedian is an individual; in fact, it is only 
the manner in which he kicks or shoots his 
opponent in the north equatorial region, or 
accepts kicks and shots on the same ana- 
tomical target, that differentiates him from 
other comedians. 

Inthus attempting an analysis of moving- 
picture technic one wonders what it has to 
do with art. That there is art—and even 
great art—finding expression in the films, 
none but an utter bigot will deny; yet it 
must be admitted that much of the present 
output could hardly claim such designa- 
tion—and it is that which has been under 
discussion. 

We of the moving pictures have all kinds 
of censorship in the interest of the morals of 
messenger boys; but as yet there has been 
no Official protector of poor, old, defenseless 
art from the criminal ravages of the dra- 
matic plumbers. However, the higher cen- 
sorship of public patronage is beginning to 
assert itself, and the great success of some 
of the really fine productions is a most 
hopeful sign. The average spectator is 
not so low-browed as the old-time director 
thought, or else the crowd has improved 
immeasurably in the past few years. The 
estimate of indiscriminating ignorance is 
fast going the way of the dear old fiction 
which says that the moving pictures are 
patronized only by children. 

There remains in the moving pictures a 
good deal of artistic carnage, but it is due 
to an abnormal condition consequent to a 
sudden enormous demand on an art that 
was not properly prepared. At present, 
salaries out of all proportion to service are 
paid. Pretty little girls with very modest 
talents, and mediocre actors with beauti- 
ful hair and cow eyes, get greater pay than 
senators. This is but a part of the evolu- 
tionary process of a new and sudden art. 

As it shakes itself down, the mechanics 
will be replaced by artists. More men with 
full sets of brains will be attracted; and 
then—I shall lose my job; but, as Mrs. 
Grandon, who never has been properly im- 
pressed by my success, says: 

“Well, of course, Spencer, you’re a good 
strong boy—and you can always go to 
work!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
on the life of a motion-picture actor, 





/ORnSense 


The English of the Diamond 


N THE National League is an umpire 

who is a stickler for correct deportment 
on the diamond. In a game in which he 
officiated at the Polo Grounds early in the 
season, as Chief Meyers, the Indian catcher 
for New York, came to bat, certain of the 
Boston players sitting on their bench began 
to guy the brawny red man. 

In an instant the umpire had left his 
place behind the catcher and was running 
toward the visitors’ bombproof. 

“Cut out them personalities!’’ he or- 
dered. “‘Cut out them personalities!”’ 

As he turned away a high-pitched voice 
filtered out from the grand stand behind 
him, saying: 

“Cut out them grammar!” 


Electric Dogs 


HE electric dog that will follow a lan- 

tern in the dark—the mechanical curio 
constructed recently by John Hays Ham- 
mond, Junior—has a rival in a German 
electric dog that will jump out of its kennel 
when a whistle sounds. 

The Hammond dog is controlled by the 
familiar principle of selenium cells. The 
amount of electricity that will pass through 
selenium varies according to the amount of 
light shining on the metal. With a sele- 
nium cell for each eye of the dog, and a small 
electric current operating a steering gear 
inside the toy, the dog will steer its course 
so as to have an equal amount of light on 
each eye, which means that it will keep its 
head toward any light. Storage batteries 
and a motor, or clockwork, may be used for 
moving the dog. 

The German dog is controlled by the 
equally familiar action of a tuning fork’s 
response to any loud sound in the right key. 

Mr. Hammond has suggested a burglar 
alarm, controlled by a selenium cell, which 
will respond to the flash of a burglar’s lan- 
tern. The alarm could be made to fire a 


revolver, sound a bell and take a flashlight | 


photograph. 
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Put on your “‘patrick”’ and come out for a storm walk. See 
the scurrying sleet. Isn’t it lovely? 


“patrick” 
Personality 


HE “indefinable something’”’ so 
often remarked and admired in 
garments of extreme smartness is at 
last defined in “patrick personality.” 
Every fold, every roll of the collar, every 


trick of fastening the belt, expresses the 
personality of the wearer. 








The “patrick”’ adapts itself to your fancy, 
but never fails to add the last touch of 
coveted style distinction. 


Wool 


Products 
TaN Bigger-Than-Weather é 


are unique in texture, appearance and 
quality. 
















Men and women with a feeling for dress 
recognize at once the appropriateness of 
Patrick Cloth to the outdoor occasion. 
It is as distinctive of America as are chev- 
iots to Scotland, friezes to Ireland and 
tweeds to England. 









Of this cloth, made of wool from northern sheep 
that thrive in the snow, are patricks (mackinaws), 









ia rive batt greatpatricks and balpatricks (long coats), caps, 
a 68 ae pe auto robes and blankets. 
this sign 






Of the Patrick Wool are macka-knit sweaters 
and socks. 


All are shown in The Patrick Book—send fora 
copy to aid in your selection. Patrick-Duluth 
Wool Products are for sale at best stores. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 
202 Commerce Street Duluth, Minn. 
“patrick” is the genuine mackinaw 
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Bigger-Than-Weather 
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What Is 
Good Battery Service? 


At any Willard Service Station you can get the free 
inspection that catches little things in time. Maybe 
your battery needs only some distilled water, tighten- 
ing of a connection; or some other trifle—easily at- 
tended to now, but sure to cause expense if neglected. 


While you’re there, look at the equipment. Note the facilities 
for charging, the tools for repairs. Talk to the man in charge. 
You'll find he knows his business. He’ll tell you how good care 
means longer life and better performance; and if your battery 
really needs repairing, the job will be done right, at a fair price. 


Then you'll appreciate the difference between expert Willard 
Service and the slip-shod methods of some so-called service sta- 
tions where perhaps the only equipment is a catalog of parts. 


Every one of the 500 Willard Stations is a real service station, 
run by a real battery man—not merely a sales office on the sixth 
floor of a city block, or a store front with nothing back of it. 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 








FELECTRIC CAR: 


SERVICE. - we TY pgp ns 2 a 
- SERVICE STATION 





Is ent&led to FREE INSPECTION each month, 
of the Storage Battery on his car. 


kewl ard 























Above is a fac-simile of free inspection card. 
You can get one at any Willard Station. 


Willard Service is established to reinforce the sterling quality that is built 
into Willard Batteries. The two together are responsible for the fact that 
about 700,000 Willard Batteries are in use on 146 makes of motor cars. 


Free Inspection for Anybody Anywhere 


Proper care of a battery is a big factor in lengthening its life. Keep yours in condition by taking 
advantage of this free inspection. Ask fora monthly inspection card at any Willard Service Station. 
It will introduce you to the kind of service that you can’t afford to be without. Send now for a copy 
of Booklet A-8, ‘Your Storage Battery, What It Is and How to Get the Most Out of It.”” This book 
contains valuable battery advice and a list of Willard Service Stations all over the country. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


New York: 228-230 W. 58th Street lan i Detroit: 736-40 Woodward Avenue 
CuicaGo: 2524-30 So. Wabash Avenue Cleve d, Ohio SAN Francisco: 1433 Bush Street 
SOLE EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: INDIANAPOLIS: Direct FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES IN: 
The British Willard Battery Co., Ltd., 318 North Illinois Street Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, 
46 Poland St., London W., England Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis 
Service. Stations in all principal cities. There are some real opportunities open for men who have the 
expert knowledge and complete facilities to give the kind of service demanded by Willard standards. 
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THE EXPERT HUSBAND 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Tt’ll do well enough,” she told him. 
“T’m thinking of convenience. I don’t 
want our patrons to have even the petty 
annoyance of writing down an order.” 

“Well, you’d better have me run over 
your books anyway.” 

“To tell the truth, dear ay 

“You don’t want me to?” 

Edna was troubled. 

“Why—you see—if you come to eat at 
our place, dear, you’d expect to pay, of 
course. We keep our books as accurately as 
that. And if you audited for us, you’d 
expect to be paid just the same way, 
wouldn’t you? This is business 4 

“Ves, [os 

“And we can’t afford it!” 

“Can’t affordit!”’ exclaimed Remington. 
“You must be making more money than 
I am!” ; 

“T_I’m afraid so.” 

He wet his lips. 

*‘T’ve thought of New York,” he said. 
“But with business in the bad shape it is 
now, nobody wants to take on anybody— 
even experts. I couldn’t make five thou- 
sand a year in New York. If we stay here 
I won’t make as much as that next year. 
I’ve got to do something, Edna; I can’t 
stick round and smoke all the time. And 
you have a going business. What’s the 
answer?” 

“T_don’t know.” 

“T’m a stockholder—it seems to me 
there’s a connection there you ought to see. 
Rather than do nothing at all, I’ll handle 
your work at a sacrifice—or I’ll do it for 
nothing! I’d rather be busy.” 

“T’msorry,’’ shestammered. ‘‘But—oh, 
Horace, can’t you understand why I want 
to do this all by myself?” 

“To the extent of not letting your own 
husband interest himself in it?”’ 

“But, Horace, would you have let me 
come into your business? It’s the same 
thing te 

“No, not quite. You’re not an expert in 
efficiency yet 

“But I know what I’m doing now!” 

“Tn other words,” he said thickly, “‘you 
want to keep me out of this. You want to 
be successful yourself. Let me tell you, 
Edna, it’s getting serious! If the depres- 
sion doesn’t stop we’ll have to change our 
manner of living mighty soon. I’m not 
making anything—I haven’t for months.” 

“But my little shop,” she said quickly, 
“is doing better and better. I’ve never 
drawn any salary, of course, but very soon 
we'll have a meeting and declare a dividend. 
There’ll be plenty for both of us, dear!” 

There was a strained silence. 

“How much are you making?”’ asked 
Remington. 

_ “T—J think for the six months we'll show 
a profit of about six thousand dollars.” 

Remington laughed mirthlessly. 

“Tt’s a merry jest,” he said. ‘‘It’s a fine 
joke, isn’t it? I’m an expert in business— 
and I can’t get a job! You’re inexperi- 
enced—and a woman—and you can make 
money at the rate of twelve thousand a 
year on absolutely unsound, antiquated, 
ridiculous principles! It’s not a nice 
feeling!” 

“Byverything I have is yours, Horace, of 
course ee 

“You don’t think I’d take your money, 
do you?”’ he said, horrified. 

“Why—why not? If it should be—I 
mean, if I should want you to.” 

“T’m not as far down as that!’ he 
snapped. ‘But it isn’t a pretty piece of 
imagination to look ahead and see the pos- 
sibilities. I can stand the pace we're liv- 
ing for about three more months. After 
that ed 

“Tf it would make you feel better,’’ she 
said gently, “I’ll be entirely businesslike 
about it—I’ll sell you a real interest; I 
won’t suggest giving it to you.” 

“Tt’s the same idea ie 

“But what else are we going to do?” 

“Do?” said Remington. “I wish I 
knew. Some women would just naturally 
drop it.” 

“Drop what? Drop my business?” 

“The question is simply if you want to 
live on what I can earn, or if you want 
to put both of us in what will be the most 
embarrassing position that a man and a 
woman can get into.” 

“Oh!” said Edna faintly. “I hadn’t 
thought of that!” 

Remington lighted his pipe—he wasn’t 
smoking cigars this season. 























“Figure it out for yourself. Times are 
bad, but I can see that I’ll never get back 
to the old income. I’ve worked this terri- 
tory all out. Either we can go to New 
York, which is a gamble, or we can stay 
here. If we stay here it’s a practical cer- 
tainty that my training and my knowledge 
will be worth up to seventy-five hundred 
dollars a year. If you keep on running a 
restaurant you’re likely to make—any 
amount. And look at it honestly! Do you 
feel the same way toward me as you did 
once? Of course not. I’m discredited. 
You think my judgment was bad. You 
think I made a fool of myself. Well, you’ve 
succeeded—against every rule of the game. 
You’ve done it fairly enough—my mistake 
wasn’t in theory, it was in you. And the 
more you make, the worse we’ll feel. It’s a 
rotten situation—what are we going to do 
about it?” 

“You wouldn’t have me give up the 
business?”’ 

“That’s for you to decide,’’ said Reming- 
ton. ‘But in a couple of months we’ll 
either have to move to a cheaper neighbor- 
hood or you’ll have to begin paying the 
bills. Think it over.’’ 

“You say—why, Horace! You’d do any- 
thing to support me, wouldn’t you?” 

“T might have to.” 

“Don’t speak that way. Why shouldn’t 
you let me help you out in turn? You 
wouldn’t mind if anyone had left me an 
inheritance—you’d have used that. What’s 
the difference?” 

“A great deal. Don’t try to change my 
opinion.” 

“T’ve offered to let you buy an interest— 
that would let you feel independent de 

Remington motioned impatiently. 

“The only way I’ll ever allow myself to 
approach your company is professionally, 
and now I won’t even do that, because 
you’ve said that you can’t afford it. If you 
reverse that opinion it’ll be perfectly evi- 
dent why you do it, and I wouldn’t take a 
thousand dollars a day on those terms!” 

“But if I should keep on, and if your 
business shouldn’t improve é 

“Tt would be hard on both of us—at 
least I can always make enough for my per- 
sonal expenses, Edna. I shouldn’t have to 
ask you for carfare ie 

“Ton’t!’”’ she said miserably. ‘Wait a 
minute! I want to think.” 

During the interval, Remington filled his 
pipe a second and a third time. 

“Horace!” 

“ec Yes?” 

“Do you mean every word you said? Do 
you mean that you’d never feel right ef 

“How could I?’”’ he demanded. ‘Sup- 
pose we stay here? I could buy food and 
clothes, and keep my office running, but I 
couldn’t pay this rent—I couldn’t pay for 
any luxuries. Can’t you imagine what that 
would be like?” 

“You'd rather not have the luxuries than 
to have me pay for them?” 

“T’d rather live in a shack down by the 
railroad and pay for it myself!” he said. 

“You really prefer to have me give up 
an income of at least ten or twelve thou- 
sand dollars this year and more in futyre— 
perhaps two or three times as much—on 
account of your pride?”’ 

“Pride!”’ he rasped. “If that’s what you 
call it!” 

“You don’t realize that it might be some 
pleasure to me to—to have things for both 
of us? That’s what you were working for!” 

“Until recently,’’ he said with great bit- 
terness, ‘‘I was the husband in this part- 
nership!” 

“You still are 

“Not as I understand it.” 

“But it’s just luck that I’m making 
money, dear! We didn’t start the room for 
that! It just happened!” 

“But the fact is there—you can’t get 
away from it.” 

“Then I suppose you’d be happy if I 
failed,’”’ she said slowly. 

Remington made no reply. Presently he 
rose and left the room; when he returned 
he found Edna reading an evening news- 
paper; and neither of them reopened the 
discussion. 

Both were thinking of it, however, and 
both continued to think of it during the fol- 
lowing week. On Saturday Mrs. Remington 
came to her husband and kissed him as a 
prelude to her announcement. 

“Well, I’ve decided,” she said. 

“Finally?” 
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Manufacturing 
Eifficiency 


HERE are 140 different manufacturing operations in 

making a shoe. The best equipped factories use similar 

machinery. The principal distinction in the finished prod- 
uct is in the quality of material and skill of the workmen. We 
purchase more fine leather to cut up exclusively into $+ and 
$5 shoes than any other manufacturer in the world. 


Regal workmanship represents the highest development in shoe 
construction and finish. Regal factories are located where 
nothing but fine shoes are made, where skill in shoe-making is 
the chief inheritance. 
Arlington—$4.00 
Receding Toe; Flat Tread; Wide Shank; Low, 
Broad Heel. Made in Black and Russet Calf. 


100 Exclusive Regal Shops and 1000 Accredited Regal Agents. Fall 
Style Book Free. Shoes sent prepaid by Parcel Post on receipt of price. 


REGAL SHOE.COM PANY 


270 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


MICHAELS, STERN & C0. 
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argest 1¥ Made Cloth 
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Royal Master Model 10 
: Price $100 


Get the facts 


YPEWRITERS and typewriter service 


money. 


cost 


The Royal Typewriter saves you money both on itself 
and on the work done with it. 


See how it is built. See the compact frame, with 
typebars, carriage and keyboard all given natural, rigid 
support. 


That design a/one—the true construction of a real visible 
machine—eliminates hundreds of unnecessary parts and 
does away with the racking strain and vibration which 
shake an ordinary typewriter to pieces— 


The construction of the Royal means that it is not 
. . . ce . . . 
built with wearing-out and ~ trading-out”’ in view. 


It means the ending of excessive repairs — 


It means time and money saved. 


Compare the Work 
OMPARE the worf done on the Royal—the clean, 


clear-cut, attractive presswork. 


Compare the effort saved to the typist because of the 
Royal ‘‘ personal touch’’ adjustment combined with the 
mechanical correctness of the machine. 


Compare the working time saved and the money saved 
through the elimination of excessive repairs. 


Compare the /f of the Royal—a typewriter built for 
years of service because it was invented and is con- 
structed on scientifically right principles. 





Compare the economy of the Royal—which cuts the cost 
of typewritten letters so that the saving almost buys the 
stamps to mail them. 


Write for 
“Facts About the 
‘Trade-Out’” 


Know the Royal 


—a little book which 
doesn’t mince words in 
telling the story of the 
typewriter. Every type- 
writer owner or user should 
have it. We want to place 
a copy in your hands. A 
postal will bring it to you 
free. 


SK any Royal branch or agency to demonstrate the 

Royal in your own office, under your own work- 

ing conditions. We are glad to allow you to test it for 

yourself, if you desire. No obligations on your part 

are involved. We want the Royal to satisfy you before 
you buy it—and it will. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
702 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


| << Compare che ore”) 
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“Yes, finally. I’ve thought it out from 
every angle. You’re wrong, Horace 4 

“You're going to keep on!” he inter- 
rupted passionately. 

“Yes—it’s the only thing todo. It may 
hurt now, but—but please look at it my way. 
Suppose business never picks up again; sup- 
pose you never have the income we’re used 
to. For a little while you’ll be very happy 
and independent, dear, and then some- 
times when things are trying you're likely 
to remember. Now I don’t say that 
money is everything in the world, but it 
does help—and eventually we’re going to 
be old. I’m going to keep on, Horace, I’m 
going to keep on until I’ve saved enough to 
make sure—for always—and then, if I can, 
T’ll sell the little business. And after that, 
dear, we'll live on what youmake, and what I 
have will be putaway. It won’t be touched 
except for great emergencies. It isn’t fair 
for either of us for me to think of giving up 
now, when I can insure the future.” 

“Meaning that next month, Edna, the 
bills will have to come to you 4 

““Yes,’’ she said steadily; ‘I think that’s 
only just.” 

“You understand that I can never take a 
penny from you, Edna ——” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Nor any exceptional—gifts.” 

ce Yes.’ 

“And you know what people will say?” 

“ce Y-yes.” 

“And yet you feel that you’re right?”’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

“‘Good!”’ said Remington, bringing his 
fist down on the living-room table with a 
thump that startled his wife out of her 
chair. “If you’d quit that business because 
your husband is such a fool that he can’t 
earn as much as you do, I’d never have for- 
given you! I won’t take a sou of your con- 
founded money, but you’re entitled to all 
you can get and all the credit for it! Do you 
know what I’m going to do? I’m going to 
beat you out! I don’t know how or where, 
but I’m going to make more money than 
you do if I have to break my silly neck 
trying!” 

“Oh!” she cried softly, her eyes shining. 
“Oh, Horace, if you only could!” 








The Remingtons live in perhaps the 
most pretentious house within a radius of 
twenty miles; and rumor has it that they 
are the happiest pair within the circle. Mrs. 
Remington drives to her luxurious office in 
a six-thousand-dollar limousine, and directs 
with calm efficiency the workings of the 
four establishments controlled by the cor- 
poration of which she is president. It is 
commonly supposed that her income is 
about forty thousand dollars a year. 

Remington goes to his own office in a 
five-thousand-dollar touring car. Heisstill 
an efficiency engineer, but his efforts are 
confined to the manufacture and sale of 
office appliances and filing systems. His 
income is supposed to be in the vicinity of 
thirty-five thousand a year. As soon as it 
is greater than his wife’s he intends to hold 
her to her promise to retire. This conclu- 
sion might have been reached a year ago if 
it were not for a peculiarity of Mr. Rem- 
ington’s, which some clients can never 
understand and for which they are never 
granted an explanation: 

His stationery bears the claim that he 
can better the equipment of any institution 
on earth—hotels and restaurants excepted. 


What the Song Said 


YOUNG newspaper man, who lives at 
Fulton, on the Kentucky-Tennessee 
line where the trunk line of the Illinois 
Central Road crosses the Louisville and 
Memphis division, was at the station not 
long ago and overheard a conversation 
between two Pullman porters who met 
upon the platform. 

One of the pair, a Southern darky, was a 
depositor of a savings bank which had just 
gone into the hands of a receiver. He told 
his friend, who was an educated negro from 
Chicago, of his misfortune. 

“Tt sho’ is hard luck,” he bemoaned. 
“T’d done put two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars in dat bank, and now she’s 
busted up on me and I reckin Ise lost all 
mah money.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the Chicago 
porter reassuringly; “‘maybe the suspen- 
sion is only just temporary.” 

““Mebbe so, mebbe so,”’ was the melan- 
choly answer. ‘‘But you knows what dat 
song dey’s all singin’ says: ‘It’s a long, 
long way to Temporary.’”’ 
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The beauty that charms you at first 
sight of a Cheney Cravat, retains its 
orginal good appearance through 
continued use. The name 


HEN 
“SILKS. 


in the neckband means long wear plus 
authoritative style in the scarf. Don't fail 
to see the new Cheney 2'-inch wide tubular 
tie at your haberdasher’s. 


CHENEY BRODER 
Dmial ae Ma nul foaveMauerecerns 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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Gray or red and 
green slate surfaced 
















NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


PATENTED 


have earned the verdict, ‘‘The Roofing 
Development of the 20th Century.’’ 
The only built-up shingle; wedge- 
shaped like wooden shingles; can be 
laid twice as fast. Spark, crack and curl 
proof. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Book, ‘‘Repairing and Building,” Free 


Let us send this valuable book on building and 
repairing. It will help you. 


BIRD & SON, 117 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
Established 1795 


Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. 
New York Washington San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 










B know SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
Better your position or increase your business. 
ff Learn at home, during spare moments, by. the 


(3, LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry. 
The voice of a native professor pronounces the 
language, until you know it. Our records fit all 

talking machines. Write for Language Treatise and particulars. 
The Language-Phone Method, 903 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


THE CLE 
Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily. 
Write for descriptive booklet G with fine map of city. 
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Those whose duty it is to hire machinists 
vouch for the old saying—‘“*‘ A workman 
is known by his tools.’’ Many a man has 
been given a job at fine work because 
he had in his kit tools of great accuracy 
such as Starrett Vernier Calipers and 
proved his experience by the skill with 
which he used them. 


are recognized by engineers, manufac- 
turers and skilled workmen throughout 
the world as a standard of accuracy. As 
the watchmaker depends upon the time 
ticked from Washington to adjust his 
watches, so the workman depends upon 
Starrett precision to the ten-thousandth 


6Y INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





New York 


ANUFACTURERS, superintendents and foremen know 


that hiring new men is sometimes an expensive experi- 
ment, especially in shops where great skill and accuracy are required. 


London 





No musical artist plays an inferior in- 
strument. No expert artisan uses any- 
thing but tools of precision. The best 
workman does his best work only with 
perfect tools. And remember this— 
Uniformity of measuring instruments 
throughout your shop means uniformity 
of accuracy in your product. 


Starrett Tools 


and Instruments of Precision 


of aninch. Starrett Tools include 2100 
styles and sizes of fine instruments— 
steel rules, tapes, squares, levels, hack 
saws, calipers and dividers, micrometers, 
gages, speed indicators and many others. 


Send for free Catalog No. 20-E. 


THE L.S. STARRETT COMPANY, Athol, Massachusetts 


“The World’s Greatest Tool Makers”’ 


Chicago 
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Lean as, 


“My Electrical Home” 


Electricity should be your servant. 


Few women realize the uses to which electricity can be put in 
their own homes, as a means of simplifying housework. 





The same wires that now serve you so well with light are ready 
to bring you new comfort, convenience and enjoyment. 


Next to the easy availability of 

electricity in most homes is its 

low cost. You all know of the 

small cost of burning one electric 

lamp. For operating most of 
/ ; . oe, LZ aa these devices the current con- 
Tt dit eee Y Se sumption is no greater than that 
ay a ge ee | of an ordinary Mazda lamp. 


There are the electric toaster and 
the many other heating devices 
for the easy preparation of food, 
and the little step-saving inter- 
phone for communication from 
room to room. 


And then there are those wonder- 
ful labor savers, the vacuum 
cleaner and the dish washer; and 
the electric iron and washing 
machine for the laundry. 


All of these devices are sold and 
guaranteed by the Western 
Electric Company, the manufac- 
turers of all the Bell telephones. 


: Write us for our literature and 

© ake “A | the name of our nearest agent in 
june Aes your locality. Ask for booklet 
No. 162 Q, “The Electrical Way.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York = Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha aklani 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 

Boston Houston Cleveland St. Pau Portlan 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


DA er TUTE ig ee he man at rea mn a eRe. 
eA GES CCS ai ION he ae 


See 


Electric 

Vacuum i ‘ . 

wae Cleance NOT Cleaner Electric We have a new, fascinating game, 
Built Like a Broom.” ed aon called “Going to Market.’’ We will 
: be glad to mail you one if you send 


us 10c in stamps. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


passages, heroic as they are, and stimulating 
as they may be to the ambition of the little 
fellows who listen o’ winter nights, are drear 
and terrifying when first encountered. 

Billy Brisk was doubtless wanting his 
mother. Perhaps he sobbed. Yet he had 
concealed his fear and homesickness from 
Luff; and that was stoicism enough for any 
lad of his years—even a lad of the Labra- 
dor. Luff offered him no comfort. It 
would have shamed the boy to comfort him 
openly. Once ashore again Billy Brisk 
would want to boast, like his elders, and to 
spin his yarn: 

“Well now, lads, there we was, ecod!’way 
out there on the ice, me ’n’ Jock Luff; an’ 
the wind was blowin’ a gale from the sou’- 
west, an’ the snow was flyin’ as thick as 
ever you seed the snow fly, an’ the ice was 
goin’ out t’ sea on the jump. An’ I says 
t’ Jock: ‘I’m goin’ t’ sleep, Jock—an’ be 
blowed t’ what comes of it!’ An’ soI falled 
asleep as snug an’ warm; an’ then —”? 

Luff ignored the sob and whimper from 
the depths of the dogskin robes. 

“The lad haves t’ be hardened,’”’ he 
reflected. 





Dawn was windy. It was still snowing— 
a frosty mist of snow. Luff put the dogs in 
the traces and stowed Billy Brisk away 
in the komatik. The dogs were uneasy. 
Something out of the way? What the 
devil was the matter? They came unwill- 
ingly. It seemed they must be sensing a 
predicament. Luff whipped them to their 
work and presently they bent well enough 
to the task. 

Snow fell all that day. There were 
glimpses of Ginger Head. In a rift of the 
gale Billy Brisk caught sight of the knob of 
the Scotchman’s Breakfast. 

Always, however, the way ashore was 
barred by open water. When Luff caught 
sight of the Scotchman’s Breakfast for the 
last time it was in the southwest. This 
implied that the floe had got beyond the 
heads of the bay and was moving into the 
waste reaches of the open sea. At dusk 
Luff had circled the pan twice—hoping for 
chance contact with another pan, to the 
east, and another, and still another; and 
thus a path to shore. It was a big pan—a 
square mile or more as yet. When the 
pinch came, if the pinch should come, Luff 
thought, the dogs would not be hampered 
for room. 

Why not kill the dogs? No; not yet. 
They were another man’s dogs. In the 
morning, if the wind held offshore 

Wind and snow would fail. There would 
be no harsher weather. Luff made a little 





fire with his last billets of birchwood. He. 


boiled the kettle and spread a thick slice 
of bread with a meager discoloration of 
molasses for Billy Brisk. What chiefly 
interested Billy Brisk was the attitude of 
the dogs. It was not obedient. There was 
swagger in it. A crack of the whip sent 
them leaping away, to be sure; but they 
intruded again at once—and mutinously 
persisted in the intrusion. 

Billy Brisk put out a diffident hand 
toward Smoke. Smoke was an obsequious 
brute. Ashore he would have been dis- 
gustingly grateful for the caress. Now he 
would not accept it at all. He snarled and 
sprang away. It was a defiant breach of 
discipline. What was the matter with the 
dogs? They had gone saucy all at once. 
The devil was in the dogs. Nor would they 
lie down; they withdrew, at last, in a pack, 
their hunger discouraged, and wandered 
restlessly in the failing light near by. Billy 
Brisk could not account for this singular 
behavior. It alarmed him. 

“Ah, well,” said Luff, ‘‘they’re all sav- 
age with hunger.” : 

“Could you manage with nine, Jock?” 

Luff laughed. 

“With ease, my son,’’ said he, “an’ glad 
of it!” 

“Ts you strong enough t’ kill a dog?” 

“Tl find that out, Billy, when the time 
comes.” 

“T was ’lowin’ that one dog would feed 
the others an’ keep un mild till we gets 
ashore.” 

“T’ve that selfsame thing in mind.” 

. Billy said eagerly: 

“Kill Cracker, Jock!” 

“Cracker! Already? ’Twould be sheer 
murder.” 


“Aye, kill un now, Jock—ah, kill un 
right away now, won’t you, b’y? That dog 
haves a grudge on me. He’ve been watchin’ 
me all day long.” 

“Ah, no! Hush now, Billy!” 

“‘T knows that dog, Jock!” 

“Ah, now! The wind’ll change afore 
long. We'll drift ashore—maybe in the 
mornin’. An’ then om 

““He’ve his eye on me, Jock!” 

Luff rose. 

“You see my whip anywhere?” 

“‘She’s lyin’ for’ard o’ the komatik.” 

“She’s not.” 

“She was.” 

“‘She’ve gone, b’y!” 

“Eicod! Jock, Cracker haves her!”’ 

It was not yet dark. Cracker was sitting 
close. It was an attitude of jovial expecta- 
tion. He was on his haunches—head on 
one side and tail flapping the snow; and he 
had the walrus whip in his mouth. Appar- 
ently he was in the mood to pursue a play- 
ful exploit. When Luff approached he 
retreated—a little; and when Luff rushed 
he dodged, with ease and increasing delight. 
When Luff whistled him up and patted 
to him, and called “Hyuh! Hyuh!” and 
flattered him with “Good ol’ dog!” he 
yielded nothing more than a deepened 
attention to the mischievous pleasure in 
hand. Always he was beyond reach—just 
beyond reach. It was tantalizing. 

Luff lost his temper. This was a blunder. 
It encouraged the dog. To recover the 
whip was an imperative precaution; but 
Luff could not accomplish it in a temper. 
Cracker was willful and agile and deter- 
mined; and when he had tired—it seemed— 
of his taunting game he whisked away, 
with the pack in chase and was lost to 
sight in the gale. 

It fell dark then; and presently, far away 
a dog howled, and there was an answering 
howl, and a chorus of howls. They were 
gone for good. It was a mutiny. Luff 
knew that his authority had departed with 
the symbol of it. He did not see the whip 
again. 





Next night—a starlit time then, and 
the wind gone flat—Luff was burning the 


fragments of the komatik. All day the | » 


dogs had roamed the pan. They had not 
ventured near Luff’s authority—not within 
reach of Luff’s treacherously minded flat- 
tery and coaxing. In the exercise of this 
new freedom they had run wild and fought 
among themselves like a mutinous pirate 
crew. Now, however, with night down, 
they had crept out of its seclusion and were 
sitting on the edge of the firelight, staring, 
silent, pondering. 

Billy Brisk was tied up in the wolfskin 
bag. It was the best refuge for the lad. In 
the event of a rush he would not be torn in 
the scuffle; and should the dogs overcome 
Luff—which was not yet probable—the 
little boy would be none the worse off in 
the bag. 

Had the dogs been a pack of wolves Luff 
would have been in livid fear of them; but 
these beasts were dogs of his own harbor, 
which he had commanded at will and 
beaten at will, and he was awaiting the 
onset with grim satisfaction. In the end, as 
he knew, the dogs would have an advantage 
that could not be resisted; but now—Luff 
would “l’arn ’’em! Let ’°em come!”’ 

Luff’s club, torn from the komatik, was 
lying one end in his little fire. He nursed 
it with care. 

Cracker fawned up. In the shadows, 
behind, the pack stared attentive. It was 
a pretense at playfulness—Cracker’s ad- 
vance. Cracker pawed the ice and wagged 
his tail, and laughed. This amused Luff. 
It was transparent cunning. Luff gripped 
his club and let the fire freely ignite the end 
of it. He was as keen as the dog—as sly and 
as alert. He said: “Good ol’ dog!” | 

Obviously the man was not suspicious. 
Cracker’s confidence increased. He moved 
quickly then, within leaping distance. For 
a flash he paused, king-hairs rising. When 
he rushed the pack failed him. It started, 
quivered, stopped, and cautiously stood 
still. Luff was up. The lift of Cracker’s 
crest and the dog’s taut pause had amply 
warned him. 

A moment later Cracker was in scared, 
yelping flight from the pain and horror of 
Luff’s blazing club, and the pack was in 
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There’s no need of 
having winter colds 


—at least, those colds which come 
from getting overheated, then sitting or 
standing still ina draft. All you need is 


Duofold Wnderwear 


which keepsthe body 
warm and dry and 
comfortable, indoors 
and outdoors, in all 
kinds of weather. 


irritates, doesn’t let perspiration 
evaporate, is close and unwholesome. 
Not like all-cotton, which doesn’t 
keep you warm, gets clammy, and 
gives you a chill when the wind 


Duofold is made of two fabrics— strikes you. 


cotton and wool—with air-space be- 
tween. Soft cotton, next to theskin, 
is comfortable, doesn’t scratch as 
wool does, prevents excessive per- 
spiration, absorbs. “The air-space 
ventilates and dries. “The fine light 
knitted wool keeps out the cold — 
air-space helps too. 


Duofold is the logical, sensible, 
comfortable, and healthful under- 
wear. It gives you all the advan- 
tages of both cotton and wool, 
without their disadvantages. 


Duofold is about half the weight 
of ordinary woolen underwear. It 
does not shrink. It is made in 
Union Suits or Two-piece garments 


for Men, Women, and Children. 


Get Duofold for the whole fam- 
ily. Write us for Free Sample of 
Duofold fabric, Book on Comfort 
and Health in Underwear, and the 
name of a Duofold dealer. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
69 Elizabeth Street Mohawk N Y 


That is the right kind of under- 
wear. Not like all-wool which 


Soft Cotton 
—absorbs perspiration; 
prevents wool scratch- 
ing skin. 

Air Space 

—dnes; ventilates; pre- 
vents sudden chill. 


Warm Wool 


—retains the heat of 
the body. 








§ Towne Togs § 
® are tailored to the Young 


Man’s wish. 


In design and fabric they are abrea’st 
with Today’s mode, and constitute the 
wardrobe of the well-dressed young 
man who joins his judgment with his 
money in the purchase of clothes. 

They combine smartness and perfect 
fit’ with moderate price, and have in 
full measure the high quality that has 
always distinguished 


ADLER-ROCHESTER 
CLOTHES 


Towne Togs Suits and Overcoats for 
Fall and Winter Wear are now being 
shown in the better stores in American 
cities. 

A booklet showing the Fa!l Styles for men 
will be sent without charge upon request. 

L. ADLER, BROS. & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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G “« Indianapolis Brand” 
“Chain Tread” Bicycle Tires 


Give Longer Better Service 





HE “Chain Tread”’ is accepted by automobile owners and motor- 

cyclists as the real anti-skid tread. 

They also find that the ‘‘Chain Tread’”’ adds many miles to the life of 
the tire. 

That is why the sales of ‘Chain Tread” automobile tires have increased 
to 815% within 6 months. : 

Now the bicyclist can enjoy the safety and the extra mileage of the 
‘Chain Tread”’ built on his favorite G & J “INDIANAPOLIS BRAND” 
Bicycle Tire. Be sure any bicycle tire you buy has the G & J Trade Mark 

- and the famous ‘‘Chain Tread.”’ 


States Tires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 






















We'll send you, 
upon request, 
OUR 
BOOKLET 
Salesmanship— 


A Vocation 
for Boys 


Better Than the Money 


your boy can earn is the 
training in salesmanship 
he will get by selling The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


VOCATIONAL SECTION, BOX 113 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


































Every fifth roll is Certain-teed 


The General says: — 


“There are different ways of speculat- 
ing—and one of the easiest ways to burn 
up your money is to buy an unknown 
grade, a‘just as good’ grade on a fake- 
guaranteed grade of roofing.” 





























A man without 
money or responsi- 
bility can “‘guaran- 
tee” anything with- 
out running any financial risk — but when 
the maker of Certain-teed Roofing puts 


his big manufactur- 
ing plants behind 
his guarantee, it 
means something 


to you as the purchaser of roofing — that’s 
why you should insist on Certain-teed. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 
World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
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ravenous chase of him. Luff listened for 
the issue of the chase. It came presently— 
the confusion of a dog fight; and it was 
soon over. Cracker was either dead or 
master again. Luff hoped the pack had 
made an end of him and would be content. 
He could not be sure of the outcome. 


| Cracker was a difficult beast. 


Released from the wolfskin bag and 
heartened by Luff’s laughter, Billy Brisk 
demanded: 

“Was it Cracker?” 

“Tt was.” 

Billy grinned. 

“Did you fetch un a fatal wallop?” 

“T left the dogs t’ finish the job: Hark! 
They’re not feastin’, is they? Mm-m? 
I don’t know.” 

They snuggled up to the little fire. Billy 
Brisk was wistful. He talked now—as 
often before—of the coming of a skiff from 
Ginger Tickle. He had a child’s intimate 
knowledge of his own mother—and a 
child’s wise and abounding faith. 

“T knows my mother’s ways,” he declared. 
“Mark me, Jock, my mother’s an anxious 
woman an’ wonderful fond 0’ me. When 
my mother heard that sou’west wind blow 
up, ‘Skipper Thomas,’ says she t’? my 
grandfather, ‘them b’ys is goin’ out with 
the ice; an’ you get right straight up out 
o’ bed an’ tend t’ things.’ An’ my grand- 
father’s a man; an’ he says: ‘Go to, 
woman! They’re ashore on Ginger Head 
long ago!’ An’ my mother says: ‘Ah, well, 
they mightn’t be, you dunderhead!’—for 
she’ve a wonderful temper when. she’s 
afeared for my safety. An’ my grandfather 
says: ‘They is, though.’ An’ my mother 
says: ‘You'll be off in the bait skiff t’mor- 
row, sir, with a flea in your ear, t’ find out 
at Ginger Tickle.’ An’ she’d give that man 
his tea in a mug—scolding— until he got 
a Tight Cove crew t’gether an’ put out 
across the bay. Ecod! but they’d fly 
across the bay in a gale o’ wind like that! 
Eh, Jock?” 

“All in a smother—eh, Billy?” 

“Yep—all in a smother. My grand- 
father’s fit an’ able for anything in a boat. 
An’ they’d send the news up an’ down the 
coast from Ginger Tickle—wouldn’t they, 
Jock?” : 

“°Way up an’ down the coast, Billy.” 

“Yep—’way up an’ down. They must 
be skiffs from Walk Harbor an’ Skeleton 
Cove, an’ Come-Again Bight, searchin’ 
this floe for we—eh, Jock?” 

“An’ Ginger Tickle too.” 

““Yep—an’ Ginger Tickle too. Jus’ the 
way they done when ol’ Bad-Weather Bull 
was cast away—eh, Jock? Don’t you 
low so?”’ 

“‘Jus’ that clever way, Billy.” 

“T reckon my mother’ll tend t’ that.’ 
Billy’s heart failed him then. ‘ Anyhow, 
Jock,” said he weakly, “you’ll take care 
o’ me—won’t you—if the worst comes t’ 
the worst?”’ The boy was not too young 
for a vision of the worst coming to the 
worst. 

“None better!’”’ Luff replied. 

“T been thinkin’ I isn’t very much of a 
man, Jock. I’ve not much courage left.” 

“Huh!” Luff scoffed. “When we gets 
ashore, an’ I tells my tale o’ these days A 

Billy started. 

“Jock,” said he, “you’ll not tell what 
I said?” 

“What was that now?” 

Jus’ now, Jock—about ——” 

“T heard no boast. An I was you, 
Billy, I wouldn’t boast too much. I’d cling 
t’? modesty.” 

“T takes it back,” said Billy. He sighed. 
“An’ T’ll stand by.” 

It did not appear to Luff how this guard- 
ianship of the boy was to be accomplished. 
Being prolonged, it was a battle, of course, 
no man could win. The dogs were beaten 
off for the time. They would return—not 
that night, perhaps, or in the broad light 
of the next day; but in the dark of the night 
to come they would return, and, failing 
success then, in the dark of the night after. 
That was the way of it. 





Next day the dogs hung close. They 
were now almost desperately ravenous. It 
was agony for them to be so near the satis- 
faction of their hunger and in inhibitive 
terror of seizing it. Their mouths dripped. 
They were in torture—they whimpered and 
ran restless circles; but they did not dare. 
They would attack when the quarry was 
weak or unaware. 

Occasionally Luff sallied on them with 
his club and a loud, intimidating tongue, 
to disclose his strength and teach them 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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TOP NOTCH 


BEACON FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Rubbers and boots need not be heavy and 
clumsy in order to wear well. Our new process 
of curing makes Top Notch Rubber Footwea 
long in wear but light in weight. You get com 
fort and style as well as extra service. a, 

The heels of Top Notch Rubbers have § 
patented copstruction which makes them la 
as long as fhe soles. Top Notch boots and 
arctics are light, snug and durable. és 





All styles and sizes for men, women and child 
The few cent: 
Ask for Top Notch Rubber Footwear and look 
the Top Notcl® Cross. Write for Booklet ‘ 
names of dealefs in your town. 


fi 
s” ‘| 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO 


Beacon Falls, Conn. | 
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Tough, strong, 
long-wearing, yet 
light and comfort- 
able. Durable red 
rubber soles and 
patented ribbed 
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“Foot Up” your 
hosiery bills, then 
try 10c “Whit- 
Leather’’ Hose— 
everybody’s cure for the 
25c and 50c stocking habit. 

They wear four months or you get 
new ones. High quality yarn, correct 
workmanship, fadeless colors and guar- 
anteed. A\ll sizes and all colors. 

Two grades only—10c and 12Yc. 


hitJeather | 
GUARANTEED 


HOSIERY 


For Men,Women & Children 


Sold by most good retailers everywhere. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, we will send hose post-paid 
on receipt of price and his name. Give size, color (all 
solid colors), also whether men’s, women’s ide. 

or children’s hose are wanted. 


WHIT-LEATHER 
HOSIERY MILLS 
Selling Agents: 

A. Gilmer Bros. Co., Inc. 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Tough as 
Whit-Leather 
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PATENTS WANTED Wis, f° bs 
of Patent Buy- 

ers and Inventions Wanted and $1,000,000 in prizes 

offered for inventions. Our four books sent Free. 

Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. C 
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HE healthful wholesomeness of golden-brown wheat cakes with Log Cabin Syrup makes them a 
building” food for the lively youngsters. Log Cabin Syrup is a food—pure, delicious, nourishing. 
And the children like it as much as their parents do. 
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CANE AND MAPLE SYRUP 


Lhe old-fashioned flavor of pure maple adds to the old-fashioned heartiness of such excellent body-builders as fried mush, toast, 
waffles, hominy, baked beans, etc. More than that, the children like the maple candies they can make with it. What child 
doesn’t? Didn’t you? Candies made with Log Cabin Syrup are sure to be pure and sure to be good. 


You are always sure of purity in Log Cabin Syrup Be sure you get it 


You are also sure of uniform flavor, color and quality, when To be sure you are always getting the famous syrup with the 
you buy Log Cabin Syrup. Carefully selected, pure maple sap, delicious flavor of pure maple, simply remember the log-cabin-shaped can. 


boiled to sugar—is blended with pure refined See the picture. Log Cabin Syrup is never sold in any other package. 
Y If your grocer doesn’t yet carry it, send us his name as requested below— 


cane sugar. The blending brings out the flavor but he can very likely get Log Cabin Syrup for you 
of pure maple to its highest degree of delicacy. at once through his jobber or wholesaler. 


Send the coupon for free book of recipes 


It contains suggestions for sixty-seven delightful maple dishes. It will 
help you prepare many appetizing dishes and solve time and time again 
the question ‘‘What shall we have for dessert?.”’ 


) 


) me The Towle Maple Products Company 


es Ty 
\ \ \ \ OG CABIN. ey Dept.B St. Paul, Minn. Offices: Forty-second Street Building, New York, N. Y. 
AW: 'Y Tare 


IO IP |e Log Cabin Syrup 
\S 3 at your grocer’s, 


a 

NY 

\ LS send 10c today 
Ag for a can, prepaid 


D 
\ 
Y, RUPEES NONE GY retire 2 TON be ORE eee 


NOTE—to the reader. Address envelope to our nearest office. Be sure to send for 
the booklet, whether or not you send 10c for the can of Log Cabin Syrup. 





If you cannot get 





The Towle Maple Products Company 

Dept.B St.Paul, Minn. Offices: Forty-second Street Building, New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen— Put an X in squares to indicate wishes. 

{ ] Kindly send me your book ‘‘Log Cabin Recipes.” 

[ ] Enclosed is ten cents, for which please send, prepaid, regular ten-cent can of 
. Log Cabin Syrup. 

Log Cabin Syrup is sold by 
grocers in thousands of cities 
and towns. If it happens that 
your grocer doesn’t carry it, 
send the coupon and ten cents 
for regular ten-cent can, and 
judge the quality and flavor 
for yourself. 












Name oes. 6 £. 4 Ae = A 


Street or R. F. D. No._ 










Sold in 10c, 25c cans 
and larger sizes, from 


New York to California Post Office. a _State 


Grocer’s Name__ Se 


Address _ Does he carry Log Cabin Syrup?_ os 
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“ATH EUIN 2X 


UNDERW ELAI2 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
—fits the figure as a glove fits the hand 


Athena Underwearis custo fit—not stretched —_ It 1s not necessary to get a larger size than 
to conform to the lines of your figure. you need, to prevent binding or stretching. 


It is made full over the bust and around the 


, Nor is it necessary to get a small size to pre- 
hips, with no surplus cloth at any point. - e 


vent wrinkling or uncomfortable fullness. 
The difference between Athena Underwear ae. 
—zailored to fit the figure—and underwear | Yourcorrect size in Athena Underwear will 
that is not tailored correctly is as great as fit you exactly—with no wrinkling, no 
the difference between a nicely fitting Pulling or stretching, no needless folds of 
glove and a floppy mitten. fabric anywhere. 


When you put on a suit of Athena Under- All weights, shapes and qualities, at the 
wear of the size you require it will fit you. — price you usually pay. 
exactly. 


The special features that give Athena Underwear its 
comfort qualities, its daintiness and tailored fit 


All Athena Garments are made with greater 
fullness in front than in back, to allow room 
for bust. 


sleeveless suits, shoulder- straps 
held com faFRibl oan place, never slipping down 
over shoulders. Very low in front, with no 
necessity of tucking in or folding under to keep 
the garment from showing. 


Sloping shoulders, with no wrinkling under 


the arms. 


Perfected shoulder stays) which prevent 
stretching across the shoulders and hold sleeves 
in place. 


Armholes curved) and sleeves set in to hang 


in a natural position. 


Patented seatJconsisting of an extra plait, so 


fitted on either side that it gives just the neces- 
sary fullness, without needless cloth to fold or 
wrinkle, It remains closed, whether the wearer 
is sitting or standing, and is a comfort-produc- 
ing feature that every woman will appreciate. 


The three-cornered gusset) is so shaped and 


placed that it prevents any strain at the thigh, 
thus insuring longer wear. 








Keep Your Warm 


while driving in Winter Time. Be Comfortable. 
Put on a pair of light mittens, jump into your car 
and drive for hours in the coldest weather—then 
gointothehouseand write aletteror play the piano. 


Steer Warms 


keep the hands warm in coldest weather. Warm 
hands warm the body and ward off colds. You can 
also grip the wheel better. Steer Warms make for 
health and safety. Steer Warms are heated by 
electricity from battery or magneto and consume 
very little current. Easy to put on—no screws—no 
holes to bore. Lace on—wire up—that’s all. Never 
get out of order. Look well on car. Sold under 5 
year guarantee. If your dealer hasn't them, will 
send prepaid ready to attach upon receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not as claimed. 


Prices For Ford Car $5.00; in Canada $6.50 
“ « OtherMakes 7.50; « “ 9.00 


Give make of car and voltage of batteries 
—if Ford whether '14 or '15 model 


Ieco Manifold Plug 
Starts Car in Zero Weather 


This electric plug primes your carfrom seat and puts 
a hot mixture in cylinder so car starts at once. Helps 
your self-starter and 
keeps battery fully 
charged. Starts any : 
carfas easily in Winter * 
as in Summer. 


Also Saves Money ‘ 


For You i 
When used as an 
auxiliary air valve 
saves you 25% on 
Fuel. The Ieco Plug FF 


detects carburetor WY 
trouble, clears cylin- l 
ders of carbon. Easy & 
toinstall. ener ae fl | 
ing to get out o BATTERY, H 
order. 2 yr.guar- [owen P 
antee. . If. your 
dealer hasn't it, will 
send prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of $5.00; Can- 
ada $6.50—complete. 
Money refunded if 
not as claimed. 


= 

















Starts your car easily 

When ordering specify voltage of stor- x 

age battery. Ford cars require 6 dry cells. < 
DEALERS 


who want to handle fast-selling accessories during 
the dull season should write us at once. 


INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO. 
356 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
Descriptive Circular on request. 
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Cold can’t touch 
you or Wind 
either in 

one of my 
Jackets 


Ask your dealer for 


Brown's | 
Beach 


Jacket 


Wears like iron, washes without shrinking, 
is fleece-lined with wear-proof exterior, 
and has strong metal fasteners. All men 
who work or exercise outdoors swear by it. 
Jacket without collar sells for $3.50; 
jacket with collar, $3.75; vest, $2.00. 
Will mail on receipt of price if your dealer 
hasn’t it. If you wear my jacket I should 
like to know what you think of it. Write 
me. Send for Catalog No. 1. 


WM. W. BROWN 
395 Chandler Street Worcester, Mass. 











Save Your Old Tires 


For over three years European motor- 
ists have been getting from 10,000 to 
15,000 miles out of their tires by “‘half- 
soling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motor- 
ists have followed their example and are 
saving $50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 

- without de- 

We Deliver Free posite vrepay 
express and allow you to be the judge. 
Durable Treads double the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed guaran- 
tee for 5,000 miles without puncture. Ap- 
plied in your own garage in thirty minutes. 
offered to motorists 


Special Discount in new territory on 
first shipment direct from factory. A postal 
will get full information and sample within 
a week. State size of tires. Don’t wait— 
write today. Address the nearest office. 

THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
1045B Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. Dept. J45B, Box 
228, Chicago. | 4510B Woolworth Bldg., New York 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
discretion; and the dogs were impressed 
and restrained by this show. If Luff could 
catch and kill a dog he would throw the 
carcass to the pack and thus stave off 
attack. Having been fed, the dogs would 
be in a mild humor. Luff might then 
entice and kill another—for himself and 
Billy Brisk. 

Cracker was alive and still masterful. 
Luff went out in chase of Smoke. It was 
futile. Luff cut a ridiculous figure in the 
pursuit. He could neither catch the dog nor 
overreach him with blandishments; and 
a ery of alarm from the boy brought him 
back to his base in haste to drive off 
Cracker and Tucker and Sling, who were 
up to the wolf’s trick of flanking. The dogs 
had reverted. They were wolves again—as 
nearly as harbor dogs may be. Luff per- 
ceived that they could no longer be dealt 
with as the bond dogs of Tight Cove. 

In the afternoon Luff slept. He would 
need to keep watch through the night. 

Luff had husbanded the fragments of the 
komatik. A fire burned all that night—a 
mere glow and flicker of light. It was the 
last of the wood. All that remained was 
the man’s club and the boy’s crutch. Now, 
too, the last of the food went. There was 
nothing to eat. What Luff had brought, 
the abundant provision of a picnic, with 
something for emergencies—the bread and 
tea and molasses—had been conserved, to 
be sure, and even attenuated. There was 
neither a crumb nor a drop of it left. 

What confronted Luff now, however, and 
alarmed his hope and courage, was neither 
wind nor frost, nor so much the inevitable 
pangs of starvation, which were not imme- 
diate, as a swift abatement of his strength. 
A starved man cannot long continue at 
bay with a club. Luff could beat off the 
dogs that night perhaps—after all, they 
were the dogs of Tight Cove, Cracker and 
Smoke and Tucker and Sling; but to- 
morrow night—he would not be so strong 
to-morrow night. 

The dogs did not attack that night. Luff 
heard them close—the sniffing and whining 
and restless movement in the dark that lay 
beyond the light of his feeble fire and was 
accentuated by it. But that was all. 

It was now clear weather and the dark 
of the moon. The day was bright and 
warm. When night fell again it was star- 
light—every star of them all twinkling its 
measure of pale light to the floe. The dogs 
were plain as shifting, shadowy creatures 
against the white field of ice. Luff fought 
twice that night. This was between mid- 
night and dawn. There was no maneuver- 
ing. The dogs gathered openly, viciously, 
and delivered a direct attack. Luff beat 
them off. He was gasping and discouraged, 
though, at the end of the encounter. They 
would surely come again—and they did. 
They waited—an hour, it may have been; 
and then they came. 

There was a division of the pack. Six 
dogs—Spunk and Biscuit and Hero in ad- 
vance—rushed Luff. It was a reluctant 
assault. Luff disposed of the six—after 
all, they were dogs of Tight Cove, not 
wolves from the rigors of the timber; and 
Luff was then attracted to the rescue of 
Billy Brisk, who was tied up in the wolfskin 
bag, by the boy’s muffled screams. Cracker 
and Smoke and Tucker and Sling were wor- 
rying the wolfskin bag and dragging it off. 
They dropped it and took flight when Luff 
came roaring at them with the club. 

When Luff released him from the wolf- 
skin bag the boy was still screaming. He 
was not quieted—his cries and sobbing— 
until the day was broad. 

“Gimme my crutch,” said he. “T’ll 
never go in that bag no more.” 

“Might as well wield your crutch,” Luff 
agreed. 

To survive another night was out of 
the question. Another night came in due 
course, however, and was to be faced. 


It was a gray day. Sky and ice and fields 
of ruffled water had no warmth of color. 
All the world was both cold and drear. A 
breeze was stirring down from the north 
and would be bitter in the dusk. It cut and 
disheartened the castaways. It portended, 
moreover, a black night. 

The boy cried a good deal that day—a 
little whimper, with tears. He was cold 
and hungry—the first agony of starva- 
tion—and frightened and homesick. Luff 
fancied that his spirit was broken. As for 
Luff himself, he watched the dogs, which 
watched him patiently near by—a hopeless 
vigil for the man, for the dogs were fast 
approaching a pass of need in which hunger 
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12'Radic Blades® 


Yes, you get one dozen keen, smooth- 
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shaving ‘Radio’ blades with the standard 


Ever-Ready dollar safety razor. 


That is one of the features of the Ever-Ready value 
that makes men marvel. That is one of the reasons 
why the Ever-Ready is today the fastest selling 
safety razor in the world. 


No matter what razor you have been using, youcannot 
positively feel you are securing the smoothest, easiest 
shave unless you happen to have the Ever-Ready. 

Buy an Ever-Ready today. Ifit does not shave you 
better than any razor you have ever used, we will 
refund you your $1.00. Insist on the Ever-Ready 
—count the 12 blades. Refuse substitutes with 

less blades. 


Druggists, hardware, jewelry and general stores 
sell the Ever-Ready Razor with 12 ‘Radio’ 
blades for $1.00. 


Extra Ever-Ready 
‘Radio’ Blades 
6 for 30c 10 for 50c 


EAS > a 
Cua mil almaie 


American Safety Razor Company 
Brooklyn New York 
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The Grand National King Marksmanship 
Contest will be held from November 8th to 
13th, inclusive. In your town—in every 
town throughout the country air rifle shooting 
contests will be held to determine the crack 
shots. The competition is absolutely free to 
every boy of 16 years of age or under. Fifty fine 
prizes will be awarded to the winners. 


Start practice right away—you'll find it not 
only great sport but splendid for developing 
quickness of mind and eye, steadying the nerves, 
and giving you the confidence that all good 
marksmen have. And if you are going to be the 
best shot in your division you ought to begin 
training right away. 


Ask your dealer about the rules and regu- 
lations of the Contest. He will supply you with neces- 
sary information and a free target. In case he should 
not be fully informed just drop us a postal with his name 
and address and we will quickly forward full details to 
him. 


When you think of air rifles—remember 
that for thirty years the “King” has been known as the 
best and surest shooting air gun made. We make every- 
thing in the gun line for boys—from the little pop gun 
to the 1000 shot lever action repeater and the new King 
Kadet army model gun. Write for our illustrated booklet E. 


The Markham Air Rifle Co. 


Plymouth Mich., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., Managers 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Southern Representatives: 
Sand & Hulfish 
11 Hansa Haus, Baltimore, Md. 


If there is no “King’”’ dealer in your town 
write us a letter and the postman will 
bring you the “‘King” you want by parcel 
post at the retail price. 


SL De 


If Mary Garden Herself Told You 
The Secret of Her Beauty— 


and suggested that you use the powder that makes her 
complexion so dazzlingly beautiful— Would you hurry 
to get a box? 

It was Rigaud—famous master perfumer—who 
created the rich, caressing Mary Garden Perfume— 
the perfect expression of this great artiste’s personality. 
And it is again Rigaud who made 


Mary Garden 
Jace Stubder 


soft and smooth as the velvet on a butterfly’s wing. Make 
your complexion as transparently lovely as Mary Garden's. 
Get the special $1.00 box of Mary Garden Face Powder 
today. Any tint. 










TO 


MT 


If your dealer has not the $1.00 size, send his name and ad- 
dress with $1.00 by mail to RIGAUD’S American Agents— 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Dept. S, Irving Place, New York 


RIGAUD —16 Rue de la Paix— PARIS 
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would dominate the fear of a man with a 
club. And Luff was acutely aware of this 
much—that nothing but-the habitual fear 
of aman with a club had hitherto restrained 
the full fury and strength of the pack. 
That fury, breaking with determination, 
would be irresistible. Noman could beat 
off the attack of ten dogs that were not, in 
the beginning, already defeated and over- 
come by awe of him. In the dark—in the 
dark of that night Luff could easily be 


dragged down; and the dogs were mani- | 


festly waiting for the dark to fall. It was 
to be the end. 





“Tt looks bad—it do so, indeed!” Luff | 


thought. That was the full extent of his 
admission. 

Billy Brisk kept watch for a skiff from 
Ginger Tickle or Come-Again Bight. He 
depended for the inspiration of this rescue 
on his mother’s anxious love and sagacity. 
She would leave nothing to the indifferent 
dealings and cold issue of chanee; it was 
never “more by good luck than good con- 
duct’ with her, ecod! 

“T knows my mother’s ways!’’ he sobbed, 
and he repeated this many times as the 
gray day drew on and began to fail. “I 


tells you, Jock, I knows my mother’s ways!”’ | a | 


And they were not yet beyond sight 
of the coast. Scotchman’s Breakfast of 
Ginger Head was a wee white peak against 
the drab of the sky in the southwest; and 
the ragged line of cliffs running south and 
east was a long, thin ridge on the horizon 
where the cottages of Walk Harbor and 
Ginger Tickle were. 

No sail fluttered between—a sail might 
be confused with the color of the ice, how- 
ever, or not yet risen into view; but by and 
by, when the misty white circle of the sun 
was dropping low, the boy gave up hope, 
without yielding altogether to despair. 
There would be no skiff along that day, 
said he; but there would surely be a sail 
to-morrow, never fear—Skipper Thomas 
and a Tight Cove crew. 

In the light airs the floe had spread. 
There was more open water than there had 
been. Fragments of ice had broken from 


the first vast pans into which Schooner | } 
Bay ice had been split in the break-up. | | 


These lesser, lighter pans moved faster 


than the greater ones; and the wind from | 


the north—blown up to a steady breeze by 
this time—was driving them slowly south 
against the windward edge of the more 
sluggish fields in that direction. 

At sunset—the west was white and 
frosty—a small pan caught Luff’s eye and 
instantly absorbed his attention. It had 
broken from the field on which they were 
marooned and was under way on a diagonal 
across a quiet lane of black water, toward 
a second great field lying fifty fathoms or 
somewhat less to the south. 

Were Luff and the boy aboard that pan 
the wind would ferry them away from the 
horrible menace of the dogs. It was a 
small pan—an area of about four hundred 
square feet; yet it would serve. It was not 
more than fifteen fathoms distant. Luff 
could swim that far—he was pretty sure 
he could swim that far, the endeavor being 
unencumbered; but the boy—a little 
fellow and a cripple—could not swim at all. 

Luff jumped up. 

“We've got t’ leave this pan,” said he, 
‘an’ forthwith too.” 

“‘Have you a notion, b’y?” 

Luff laid off his seal-hide overjacket. He 
gathered up the dogs’ traces—long strips of 
seal leather by means of which the dogs 
had drawn the komatik, a strip to a dog; 
and he began to knot them together— 
talking fast the while to distract the boy 
from the incident of peculiar peril in the plan. 

The little pan in the lane—said he— 
would be a clever ferry. He would swim 
out and crawl aboard. It would be no 
trick at all. He would carry one end of the 
seal-leather line. Billy Brisk would retain 
the other. Luff pointed out a ridge of ice 
against which Billy Brisk could brace his 
sound leg. They would pull, then—each 
against the other; and presently the little 
pan would approach and lie alongside the 
big pan—there was none too much wind for 
that—and they would board the little pan 
and push off, and drift away with the wind, 
and leave the dogs to make the best of a 
bad job. 

It would be a’slow affair, though—haul- 
ing in a pan like that; the light was failing 
too—flickering out like a candle end—and 
there. must be courage and haste—or 
failure. 

Billy Brisk at once discovered the inter- 
val of danger to himself. we 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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HIS season’s 
styles show 
plain, severe lines 
with the dignity 
that most men 
prefer, giving more 
consideration than 
ever to comfort. 
The Florsheim 
dealer is now ready 
with your proper 
size in a style to 
suit your taste, at 
$5 and $6. 


Look for Name in Shoe 


“Styles of the 
Times” free 
booklet-—on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim 


Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
USS#Ag 









The Glide 
—tan or 
4 black calf, 
low heel. 
Style\S185 
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10,000 Miles / 
Guarantee on 
Brictson Tires 


4 A specific 10,000-mile written 
§ guarantee for every Brictson 
Tire user. Tire economy and 
protectionagainst punctures, 
blowouts and rim cuts. Brict- 
son Tires are rut, oil and 
gasoline proof and wonder- 
fully resilient and easy riding. 


~ 


Try Brictson Tires 
* At Our Expense 
( Find out at our risk the wonderful 
service qualities of Brictson Pneu- 
matic Tires. Don’t pay unless satis- 
fied. Write today for details of Free 
Trial Plan and descriptive book. 
THE BRICTSON MFG. CO. 
oy, 37105 Brictson Bldg., Brookings, S. D. 
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bicycle and know you have thebest. Buya 
machine you can prove before accepting. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. NO EXPENSE to you if, after 
trial, you do not wish to keep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- 
NI l ments and values never before equalled. 
i) i] WRITE TODAY for our big catalog show- 
\ 








W ing our complete line of 1916 bicycles, 
bay TIRES, sundries and parts, and learn the 
| wonderful mew offers and terms we will 
ff] give you. Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory 
i] touser prices. Do not buy until you know what we 
can do for you. A postal card brings everything. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55, CHICAGO 


@, WOULD YOU 


show this standard high grade, 
fully visible typewriter to your 
friends and let them see 
wherein it excels any 
other $100 typewriter, if 
¥ by doing this and render- 
ing other small assistance 
you could easily earn one to keep 

as your own? Then by post card or 
letter to us simply say ‘‘Mail Particulars.” 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Box 200, Woodstock, Ill. 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
N facturers want Owen Patents. Send for 
3 free books; inventions wanted, etc. 

I market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B, OWEN, 33 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 


ANTED-—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

'V simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions” and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137. Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


P ATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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Successor to the Pajama! 


ADE in one piece of course! Dealers everywhere are now 
selling the Brighton-Carlsbad Pajunion—in all weights to suit the season’s 
demands or wearers’ preferences. Thousands of men are already enjoying 

restful nights of perfect slumber in this new, comfortable sleepingwear. 


You will change your ideas about sleepingwear when you 
change to the Pajunion—more logical in night garments than the union suit in 
underwear and destined to be as popular. The wearer of the Brighton-Carlsbad 
Pajunion has no loose coat to climb and wad in his back—no trousers uncomfort- 
ably slipping down—no bunching draw-string to bind and torture his waist. 

Universally recognized as the most sensible, practical and 
withal simple sleeping garment, the wonder is someone did not perfect the 
Pajunion long ago! Remember there are no complicated devices—no harness! 
The Brighton-Carlsbad Pajunion is cut on smart, stylish, distinctive lines 
to proportions that have been scientifically ‘‘scaled’’ and which ensure 
correct fit. Positively no binding in the crotch. 

Made in our Sunny Factories in the Mississippi River 
Hills by skilled seamstresses whose hearts are really in their work. The 
perfect finish makes a direct appeal to discriminating buyers. The care- 
ful tailoring, the painstaking workmanship, the tear-proof button-holes, 
the stoutly sewed buttons, the holdfast, felled seams are all niceties of 
detail that make these garments supreme in quality. 

The range of materials, patterns and weights in which 
the Pajunion is made is very extensive. There are Mercerized Pongee, 
Plisse, Crépe, Madras, Pajama Check, Sexcord, Silk, Eden Cloth and 
Brighton-processed Flarnelette from which to choose. Sizes, A, B, C, 
and D. 


And the price, no more than 5 
you would have to pay for the | 0 to $ 
ordinary, old-fashioned pajama, is only— a 

A Suit 


The Pajunion is one design of 
the 517 styles of 





Made for Men, Women and Children 
—In Every Weight for Every Season 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You 
the Brighton-Carlsbad Pajunion 


See it in the colors and materials you prefer—in the 
exact weight to which you are accustomed. The commonsense of the Pajunion 
makes it worth your while to experience this new sleeping comfort tonight! At 
the same time, see these other Brighton-Carlsbad styles. You may order from this 
advertisement if no dealer is near you. 


Child’s Sleeper Woman’s Middy Nightie Men’s Union Sleepers 


(See first small illustration) (See second small illustration) (See third small illustration) 


A one-piece sleeping garment A good example of Brighton- Allin one piece. All weights. 
for children. Warm, Brighton- | Carlsbad style. Fancy trim. | Some fleecy and warm. Some Child’s 
processed Flannelette. Has | Turnovercollar. Pocket. Cut | with hoods, feet, etc. In Per- 
feet. Some with hoods. Can- | full, A comfortable cold aikPos ak Plisse and/Crépe 
not roll up like a nightie and | weather garment. Reg. sizes a Ne . 

also Brighton-proc- 


allow the child 32, 34, 36, 38 
Receme chilled Se 50c to $1 and 40 . $1.25 to $1.50 | essed Flannelette $1 to $5 


b] e be (See fourth small 
Men Ss Night Shirts illustration) 
Made in every conceivable style. Cut long and full for real comfort and garment 
can be kept down because made without the usual wide-open, flapping, unsightly 


oo eopemnge.. Resyiaw gizes 15, re, af 1B a bea 9 up to $1.00 to $1.75 


__—, Write to Us for “The Nightie Book” FREE 


This illustrated book shows the newest styles and most advanced 
ideas in sleepingwear design—for men, women and children. Contains 
interesting information on health sleeping approved by all health author- 
ities. The book also contains a chapter explaining ‘‘How To Order 
Brighton-Carlsbad on Approval Without Paying a Deposit,”’ if no dealer 
in your locality happens to have in stock what you want. Send for 

“The Nightie Book’”’ now. FREE on request. 


| H.B. GLOVER CO., Dept. 36, Dubuque, Iowa ‘ 
| DE ALERS: Write for 1915 Authoritative 
° Style Book of Brighton-Carlsbad \S% | 
Sleepingwear. Fully illustrated and contains Woman’s Middy Nightie Men’s Union Sleepers Men’s Night Shirts 
Wholesale Prices. $1.25 to $1.50 $1 to $5 $1.00 to $1.75 
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Sleeper 
50c to $1 
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At both the San Francisco and the San 
Diego Expositions, Burroughs Machines 
have been awarded the only grand prizes 
granted to adding and calculating machines. 















In the dry goods store of Geo. L. Schla- 
ther, Cleveland, Ohio, cash and charge 
sales are figured with a Burroughs and 
it never is necessary to explain to 
customers how over-charge errors 
“‘happened”’ 
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In the cost-keeping department of the National Enameling and Stamping Co., Baltimore, 
Md., four clerks and Four Burroughs Figuring Machines do the work 
formerly done by eight clerks 



















One for Your Business 
At a Price You Can Afford 


There are ninety-eight models of Burroughs A Sure Way for You 
Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines, with to Find Out 
587 different combinations of features. One Somewhere near you sda 
; ; ive. Have him cal 

of these! is) sure to fit youraccountinomecds ss naam pee ot me 
; , .> show you the Burroughs at work in 

no matter, what the'size orgkind tor yours pists yaamorn a teeiet busi cota tin eal 

ness. With prices as low as $125, there’s a help you decide just which machine 


; rine 
Burroughs to fit your pocketbook. TESST aa Sr REUINE ADS. 20 


keeping in the way you want it done— 
Burroughs Machines are priced in the only only auicker, more accurately, and at 


. . : less than it now costs you. 
right way—according to what they will do Baths clices aiden 


and what they will ear for you. cities. Your telephone book or your 
: bank ill tell h t— 
The Burroughs: thatis*the most protitaplemtee s. (hago. cue 
: or write to the factory. Address 
to you is the one we want you to have. Burroughs, Detroit; Michigan. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“T’ll be left alone with the dogs!’’ he 
objected. 

“Sure, b’y,’’ Luff coaxed; “but then 
you see a 

“T won’t stay alene!”’ the boy sobbed. 
He shrank from the direction of the dogs 
toward Luff. At once the dogs attended. 
“T’m afeared t’ stay alone!’’ he screamed. 
“No, no!” 

“An we don’t leave this pan,” Luff 
scolded, “‘we’ll be gobbled up in the night.” 

That was not the immediate danger. 
What confronted the boy was an immediate 
attack, which he must deal with alone. 

“No! No! No!” the boy persisted. 

“Ah, come now 7 

“That Cracker knows I’m a cripple, 
ae He’ll turn at me. I can’t keep un 
fa) aid 

Luff changed front. 

““Who’s skipper here?”’ he demanded. 

S018, sins’ 

“Ts you takin’ orders or isn’t you?”’ 

The effect of this was immediate. 
boy stopped his clamor. 

“T is, sir,” said he. 

“Then stand by!” 

“ Aye, sir!’’—a sob and a sigh. 

It was to be bitter cold work in the wind 
andwater. Luff completed his preparations 
before he began to strip. He lashed the end 
of the seal-leather line round the boy’s 
waist and put the club in his hand. 

All this while he gave directions: The 
boy was to face the dogs; he was not to 
turn round for hints of Luff’s progress or 
to be concerned at all with that; he was 
not to lose courage; he was to feint and 
scold; he was to let no shadow of fear cross 
his face—no tremor of fear must touch his 
voice; he was not to yield an inch; he was 
not to sob and cover his eyes with his 
hands—in short, he was to mind his own 
task of keeping the dogs away and leave 
Luff to accomplish his. And the boy 
answered: “Yes, sir!’”’ and “Aye, sir!’ 
and “‘ Very well, sir!’’—like an old hand of 
the coast. 

It was stimulating. Luff was heartened. 
He determined privately that he would not 
turn to look back—that if the worst came 
to the worst, and he could manage to do so, 
he would jerk the lad into the water and 
let him drown. The snarling tumult of the 
onset would warn him when the worst had 
come to the worst. 

And then he stripped stark naked, 
quickly stowed away his clothes in the 
midst of the boy’s dogskin robes, tied the 
end of the seal-leather line round his waist, 
and ran to the edge of the pan. 

“Tf you drowns ”’ the boy began. 

“Keep them dogs off!’ Luff roared. 
“T’ll not drown!”’ 

He slipped into the water and struck out. 








The 





By this time the sun was touching the 
cliffs of shore. It was a patch of struggling 
white light in the drear gray color of the 
west. It would drop fast. In his punt, in 
summer weather, wondering all the while 
at the acceleration of this last descent, the 
boy had often paused to watch the sun fall 
and flicker out of sight. It had seemed to 
fall beyond the rim of the world, like a ball. 
“She tumbles through the last foot or 
two!” he had determined. 

In a little while the sun would be gone. 
Now the sky was overcast and scowling. 
In the east it was already dusk. The cloudy 
black sky in the east caught no light from 
the feeble sun. Presently everywhere it 
would be dark. It had turned colder too. 
The wind from the north was still blowing 
up—a nipping gray wind which would 
sweep the floe and hamper the manipula- 
tion of the little pan toward which the 
~ naked Luff was striving. 

And the wind lifted the dry snow and 
drove it past the boy’s feet in swirling 
wreaths. The floe was smoking, the boy 
thought. Before long the snow would rise 
higher and envelop him. And he thought 
that when Luff reached the little pan, and 
stood exposed and dripping in the blast, 
he would be very cold. It would take a 
long time, too, to haul the little pan across 
the lane of water. 

It will be recalled that the boy was ten 
years old. He stood alone. He knew the 
temper of the dogs. Luff was out of reach. 
The burden of fear had fallen on the boy— 
not on Luff. The boy had been in a panic; 
yet he was not now even afraid. Duty 
occupied him. He had no time for reflec- 
tion. The hazard of the quarter of an hour 
to come, however, was clear tohim. Should 
he fail to keep off the dogs through every 
moment of that time, he would be torn to 
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death before Luff could return to his rescue; 
and should Luff fail to reach the pan— 
should Luff go down midway—he would 
surely be devoured. 

And Luff was no swimmer to boast of. 
The boy knew that. Luff could keep 
afloat—could achieve a slow, splashing 
progress. The boy had watched him 
flounder in the August water of Tight Cove 
Harbor—the cove in the seclusion of Indian 
Cliff; and the boy had laughed—had 
squirmed with glee, rolling over and over on 
the warm, sunlit moss, and kicking his heels 
in the air—to see the stout young fellow’s 
mighty efforts and to hear him blow like a 
finback whale. 

That was true. Luff’s chance of winning 
the pan was small. But the boy was 
Labrador born and bred. What now com- 
manded his fear was Luff’s orders to duty. 
Obedience to a skipper was laid on all men. 
It must be instant and unfailing in an 
emergency. Luff was in command. He 
was responsible. It was for the boy to 
obey. That was the teaching of his habitat. 
Consequently the boy’s terror yielded and 
he stood fast. 

When Luff began to strip, the dogs were 
disturbed. What was the man up to? 
What was this? Damned queer proceeding 
this! It was a trick. When he stood naked 
in the wind the dogs were uneasy. When he 
went into the water they were alarmed. 
They withdrew. Cracker and Smoke ran 
to the water’s edge and stared at Luff— 
keeping half an eye on the boy meantime. 
It troubles a dog to see a man in the water. 
Smoke whined. Cracker growled and 
crouched to leap after Luff. He could easily 
overtake and drown Luff. 

The boy went at Cracker and Smoke 
with his club. He screamed at them: 
“Back, you, Cracker! Back, you, Smoke!” 
The dogs responded to this furious author- 
ity. They scurried away and rejoined the 
others. The boy taunted them. He laughed 
at the pack, challenged it—crutch under 
his left arm and club swinging in his right 
hand. 

He taunted the dogs by name—Cracker 
and Smoke and Tucker. This bewildered 
the dogs. They were infinitely suspicious. 
The boy hobbled at them in a rage, a few 
feet forth—the seal-leather line round his 
waist limited him—and defied them. They 
retreated. 

When the boy returned to the edge of the 
field they sat regarding him in amazement 
and renewed suspicion. In this way for 
a time the boy kept the dogs at a distance— 
by exciting their surprise and suspicion. 

It sufficed for a space. The dogs were 
curious. They were entertained. What 
was strange in the behavior of the quarry, 
moreover, was fearsome to the dogs. It 
indicated unknown resources. The dogs 
waited. 

Presently the boy could devise no new 
startling gestures. He was never silent—he 
was never still; but his fantastic antics, 
growing familiar and proving innocuous, 
began to fail of effect. Something else— 
something out of the way and unexpected— 
must be done to distract and employ the 
attention of the dogs. They were aware of 
Luff’s absence—they were cunning cowards 
and they would take advantage of the op- 
portunity. 

The dogs began to move—to whine and 
circle and toss their heads. The boy could 
see the concerted purpose takeform. It was 
as though they were conspiring together. 
He was fully aware of what impended. 
They were coming! he thought; and they 
werecoming inamoment. It was an attack 
agreed on. They were to act as a pack. 

They advanced. It was tentative and 
slow. They paused. They came closer. 
The boy brandished his club and reviled 
them in shrill screams. He had caught 
the profanity from a coastal captain; his 
mother would not have praised the words. 
The dogs paused again. They crouched 
then. Cracker was in the lead. The boy 
hated Cracker. Cracker’s white breast was 
touching the ice. His head was thrust for- 
ward. His crest began to rise. 


Stripped down, at first, on the field, 
Luff would not yield to the cold. He did 
not shrink from the wind. He moved like 
a man all clothed. Nor would he yield to 
the shock of the water. He ignored it. It 
was heroic self-command. But he was the 
man for that—a Labrador man. He struck 
out precisely as though he had gone into 
the summer water of Indian Cove. If he 
relapsed from this attitude the cold would 
strike through him. A chill would momen- 
tarily paralyze his strength. 


| down, up and to the side!! Batteries last 6 months 
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At Last Has Come Electricity for 
Lanterns, Instead of Oil! 


—and a perfect blaze of night light! 

Safe! Clean! HAS COMBINATION SPOT- 
LIGHT AND DIFFUSING LIGHT at the same 
time — first “spots” objects hundreds of feet away— 
second spreads blaze of light 180 degrees, straight 


with ordinary nightly service — usually longer. 


DELI ELECTRIC 


2 BATTERY 
LANTERN 


Half a Million Deltas Already in Use! 

Indoors, hang on wall—light whole room. A 
thousand uses in night service for watchmen, work- 
men, deliverymen, etc., and around 
home and farm. Don’t confuse with 
flashlights—‘ ‘burns by the hour.’’ 

Say DELTA to Your Dealer or 
Send $2 Bill. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
pin a $2.00 bill to this ad and mail. 


3 Get free descriptive circular on 1-Cell Lamp 
aa ($1.25 without battery) 1916 Auto, Buggy, 






Price $ 
In Canada, $2.65 
(Without battery) “The Lamp of 1000 Uses” 


Bicycle, Boat Head, Tail Lamps. 


aN JOBBERS AND DEALERS: A big demand for this $2.00 DELTA 
{ Lantern—and other famous Deltas. Write for complete catalog of 
Seay, 
" oa 





the line that sells the fastest—also great $10 offer! 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO., Dept. A, Marion, Ind. 


Manufacturers of Meritorious Electrical Specialties 












DEALERS: : SS 
Get Our Free Display Stand Offer . 


Solves the Boy Problem 


Erector appeals to every boy’s idea of fun 
and also has educational value. It teaches 
him the principles of construction and 
engineering. 


Erector is the om/y construction toy with 
girders exactly like real structural steel. 
Their interlocking edges enable boys .to 
build remarkably dg, strong models. 


The Toy Like Structural Steel 


Free—! want to give every boy a tion, also my new 24-page Book tell- 
free three months’ subscrip- ing all about construction toys — 

tion to my boys’ magazine, Erector they're absolutely free. Please give 

Tips, including the big Holiday issue dealer’s name. 

in colors, brimful of interesting stories ie everywhere sell Erector, $1 to 


= “ 0 Ask to see Set No. 4 at $5 which 
el aaah aes details of $3000 contains 571 parts and powerful motor, 
Uae MA - ; builds over 250 models and is packed in 
Write for the three months’ subscrip- handsome oak cabinet. 


THE MYSTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. C. GILBERT @ 119 Fox Street 
President NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


8 Saar. 
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Col. Dixie's Reasons for Magneto Ignition 


“There must be a reason 


why all the highest priced automobiles in America depend upon 
magneto ignition—why all Europe unqualifiedly demands magneto 
ignition—why all the high speed motors and speediest motors in 
automobiles, motorcycles, motor boats or aéroplanes use magneto 
ignition exclusively. 

“The reason is not hard to seek. Where stamina, speed and lasting 
performance of the motor counts, there you’ll find magneto ignition, 
and, going even further, where its new principles, its simplicity and 
great effectiveness are known, there you’ll find 


DIXIE Magneto 


20th Century Ignition 


“The DIXIE is economical—it’ll pay for itself in less gasoline con- 
sumption and wear and tear on the motor.”’ 


Splitdorf Electrical Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


“The magneto 
makes the car go” 


Lowest Interest Paid 
on monthly savings in 24 years. The best business 
men in this country are placing their savings with us. 
Weare the oldest Savings Association in this State. 
Send for booklet and best of references East and West. 





It tells positiv at How to Get More Eggs in 
Winter, How Breeders Fatten Pullets, Get Fer- 
tile Eggs, Mating, Forcing, Feeding, etc. Is- 
sued and distributed only by manufacturers of 
DARLING’S MEAT CRISPS—a highly concen- 
trated, sanitary poultry feed. For book, address 
DARLING & CO., Dept. N, U. S. Yards, Chicago 
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PPHERE are ers who Gneeoasider Qualia 
of more importance than Price. 


The Abbott-Detroit aims to express the Ultimate in Motor 
Car Construction.. 


CONSOLIDATED CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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& CYLINDER 


BOHORSEPOWER F.0.B. DETROIT 
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He was neither a strong nor a cunning 
swimmer. In this lapse he would go down 
and be choked beyond further effort before 
he could recover the use of his arms and 
legs. It was icy cold. He would not think 
of the cold. His best protection against it 
was the sufficient will to ignore it. The 
power would not long endure. It must en- 
dure until he had/clambered out of the water 
to the little pan toward which he floun- 
dered. He was slow in the water. It seemed 
to him that his progress was mysteriously 
prolonged—that the wind was driving the 
pan away. 

The wind could not rise to this pitch in a 
minute; but when he was midway of the 
lane he thought half an hour had elapsed— 
an hour—that he must have left the field 
and the boy far behind. 

The boy was not much more than fifteen 
yards away. 

A word of advice occurred to Luff. He 
did not turn. He was then within a dozen 
strokes of the little pan. He shouted: 

“Give un a tune!” 

Billy Brisk dropped his crutch, fumbled 
in his waistcoat pocket, whipped out his 
mouth organ, clapped it to his lips, and 
blew a lively air: 


Lukie’s boat was painted green, 

The finest boat that ever was seen; 
Lukie’s boat had cotton sails, 

A juniper rudder and galvanized nails. 


And he so profoundly astonished the 
dogs with these sudden, harmonious 
sounds, accompanied by the jerky move- 
ment of a crippled leg, designed to resemble 
a dance, and in itself shockingly suspi- 
cious—so profoundly astonished the dogs 
that they paused to reconsider the matter 
in hand. It was startling. They sat up. 
Aha! What was this? What did it portend? 
And the little boy wheezed away: 


Lukie sailed her out one day, 

A fine spell o’ weather in the month o’ M ay; 
She leaked so bad when he put about, 

He drove her ashore on the Tailor’s Snout. 


And he kept on blowing that famous jig- 
time ballad of Tight Cove for dear life until 
a tug at the line round his waist warned 
him to brace himself against the steady pull 
to follow. 

Billy was still giving the strains of 
Lukie’s adventure to the north wind when 
the little pan came alongside. 

“Carry on!” Luff chattered behind him. 

Billy interrupted himself to answer: 

“Aye, sir!” 

“T’ll get my clothes an’ the skins aboard. 
Ecod! It’s awful cold!” 

Presently they pushed out from the 
field. It had not taken long. The patch of 
white light that was the sun had not yet 
dropped out of sight behind the cliffs of the 
shore. 


It was a bad night on the field to the 
south. They were hungry. It was cold. 
Luff suffered from the cold. In the morn- 
ing the northerly wind had turned the heap 
of dogskin robes into a snowdrift. The sun 
shone. 

Luff was still cold. He shivered and chat- 
tered. He despaired. Rescue came, how- 
ever, in the afterttoon. It was the Tight 
Cove skiff, hailing now from Ginger Tickle, 
with the mission doctor aboard. 

The skiff from Come-Again Bight found 
the dogs. The dogs were wild—the men 
said—and would not come aboard, but ran 
off in a pack to the farthest limits of the 
field and were not seen again—save only 
Cracker, who fawned and jumped into the 
skiff without so much as a by-your-leave. 
And Cracker, in due course and according 
to custom, they hanged by the neck at 
Tight Cove until he was dead. 

Billy Brisk’s bad leg was scraped clean 
and restored—no serious undertaking for 
the hospital at Ginger Tickle; and young 
Jock Luff survived an attack of what had 
hitherto been known to the coast, in loose 
popular terminology, as the ‘“‘infl’mation 
of the chest,’”’ but was thereafter to be 


known by its scientific appellation—as the 


“amonia.”” 

That day, however—the afternoon of the 
rescue—when the Tight Cove skiff came 
near, Billy Brisk put his hands to his mouth 
and Bhouted none too lustily: 


“ Aye?” Skipper Thomas answered. 

“Did my mother send you?” 

“She did.” 

Billy Brisk turned to Jock Luff. 

““Didn’t I tell you,’”’ he sobbed, his eyes 
blazing, “that I knowed my mother’s 
ways?” 
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i Bate UNIVERSE PIPB 


The most 
likable of all 
pipes. Keeps 
a man satis- 
fied, because 
it keeps his 
tobacco dry. 

There’s a 
shape for 
every fancy. 


















Get yours. 


All Dealers 
25¢, 35¢ 
50c up. 








SWELL 


William Demuth 
& 


Co. 
New York 


Needed Every Day 


The doctors of America have 
brought millions to bran food. 
Well-advised people, at least once 
daily, now serve bran in some form. 


The best form is a morning 
dainty — Pettijohn’s. It is soft 
wheat flaked, with 25% bran hid- 
den in the flakes. 


The bran is unground, which makes 
it efficient. It is tender. In this com- 
bination it is very inviting. This is a 
luxury made to foster bran habits. See 
how well it does that. 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


Most grocers have it. 


Any grocer 
will get it. 


Per package, 15c. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago 





CHRISTMAS MONEY 


becomes an assured fact through the Curtis 
Plan. Thousands of men and women will 
earn theirs in return for occasional spare 
You can be among the 
There will be no expense to you. 
Agency Division, Box 111 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


hours given to us. 
number. 
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Ow a Brunswick! 








HOME BILLIARD'\ 
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The Brunswick ‘‘Grand,” “Baby Grand” 
and ‘‘Convertible,’’ made of rare and beauti- 
ful woods, have long been conceded the finest 
and fastest home tables in the world. We 
have sold thousands to churches, Y. M. C. 
A.’s, boys’ clubs and large and small homes 
everywhere. 


And now we announce the Brunswick 
“Quick Demountable,’’ made by the same 
skilled men and methods. There never before 
was a billiard table like it. 


No Toy—A Scientific Table 


The “Quick Demountable”’ is not a toy. It’s 
an expert carom or pocket billiard table that you 
can set up anywhere and take down in a jiffy. A 
real man’s table, with life! speed! and accuracy 
of angle!—worthy of sharing the Brunswick name 
and glory. 

Yet our price is the lowest in all our history, be- 
cause we are making this “Quick Demountable” 
for thousands. Hundreds were reserved on order 
before we built one for market. 


No Home Too Small 


Now the cottage, like larger homes, can have its 
billiard table. For we furnish a range of sizes. 
And this ‘Quick Demountable’’ comes without 
stand, for use on top of any table you may have; or 
with folding stand or demountable legs if you wish. 


The cabinet work is superb. The sights are gen- 
uine ivory, not painted to look like it. 


Famous Monarch Cushions 


The cushions and bed are the most vital parts of 
a perfect carom or pocket billiard table. 

And Brunswicks alone have Monarch rubber 
cushions, famed in all lands for their life and light- 
ning-action. 


New Astralite Bed 


We use fine Vermont slate beds in all other 
Brunswick tables. But slate is too heavy for a ‘‘ Quick 
Demountable’”’ table, made to take down with ease. 

So our experts, with the aid of science, developed 
this new bed—called Astralite. It is built like a 
bowling alley—many seasoned strips compressed 
into an inseparable unit. 

After that we give it the Astralite process that 
makes it impervious to water. So this bed can’t 
warp or “buckle” like ordinary wood. It can’t 
dent or rust like metal. Yet it has the ever-level 
playing qualities of slate, without its weight. 

We control the Astralite construction. And the 
Brunswick ‘‘Quick Demountable”’ is the only table 
that has it. 


10c a Day—Ouitfit Free 


Despite our new low price, we’ve decided to include 
a high class Playing Outfit Free with all our tables— 
Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, Chalk, 
Cue-Clamps, Brush, expert book of 49 games, “‘ How 
to Play,” etc., etc. 

Our plan lets you try any Brunswick 30 days right 
in your own home free! Then pay a small amount 
monthly—terms as low as 1 cents a day! 

Get full details and see these handsome tables in 
our de luxe book—‘“ Billiards—The Home Magnet.”’ 
The coupon or a postal brings it by return mail free, 
postpaid. Send today without fail. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


Dept. 22B, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Demountable” 


y With the New, Genuine 


- Astralite Billiard Bed 


Light Weight — Ever-Level 


To Dealers 


Under our new selling policy we now have an opening 
for the ‘‘Quick Demountable”’ Agency in many cities 
and towns. If you believe that you are in a position to 
help us supply the demand for these tables in your com- 
munity, write us fully regarding the nature of your busi- 
ness, its size and scope. This exclusive agency is a val- 
uable acquisition to any aggressive store. So we suggest 
the advisability of applying for our proposition before 


we award the agency in your town. An inquiry incurs - 


no obligation, but please write us in detail regarding 
your business. 


Home Billiards! 


This Charming Pastime Stirs Men’s 
Blood and Keeps Boys Home 















Rainy days, winter days, eve- 
nings after work is done—let all the 
gay family gather ’round this scien- 
tific Carom or Pocket Billiard Table 
that you can set up quickly every- 
where. 

No other game on earth unlocks 
such merriment—here jest 1s often 
victor over skill! 

Billiards delights your guests 
and makes home lights seem bright- 
est to your girls and boys. 


| 
i Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Dept. 22 B, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
; Send free, postpaid, your book in colors 


ll and tell about your free trial offer. 


ll Name Ss = 


SiAddress. 2 hoe 








Mail This For Billiard BookFREE! 



























“BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet” 
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This is Styleplus Week 722m 


from Maine to California! 
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Leading merchants throughout the nation are devot- 
ing this week to a Special Fall and Winter Display of. 
Styleplus Clothes—suits and overcoats. Store and window 
will flash their message of the latest Style—the newest 
things in fabrics, designs, swagger effects for snappy 
dressers, quiet models for substantial men. 

Style for $17 is the order of the day. Men have 
rounded a corner. Their backs are turned on cheap-look- 
ing clothes and expensive clothes. Styleplus strikes the 
happy balance—all the Style that proud men want at 
the Price that shrewd men gladly pay! 
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The idea that immaculate style, all-wool fabrics, and superb workman- 
ship could be supplied to the public for $17 was a daring conception. 
Equally daring and original are our manufacturing methods. Such Style at 
such a Price was impossible before we applied modern methods in a big 
way to the problem. Specialization, vast output, scientific efficiency in every 
department of buying and making—these are the factors responsible for the 
unprecedented values in Styleplus. 

To you who are about to buy your winter suit and overcoat, they mean: 


Style plus through-and-through quality (all-wool fabrics) 

Style plus perfect fit (for every man of every age and physique) 

Style plus economy (you save $3 to $8 on each suit) 

Style plus guaranteed wear (a written guarantee with every Styleplus) 


To stop in front of a Styleplus Window is to learn a lesson. To step inside the 
store is to turn the lesson into dollars in your pocket! One leading clothier in virtually 
every town and city sells Styleplus. Look for the Styleplus label in the coat. If there 
should not be a Styleplus store in your town, write us and we will refer you to one 
nearby. 


Write for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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This is the portrait of 
Mr. Henry Sonneborn, 
the founder of this 
organization. 


Copyright, 1915, by 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
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multitude, only a few squares away, stood 
hour after hour patiently waiting in the 
bright sun. 

At quarter before one the upper windows 
of the building were thrown open and small 
platforms, extending out about three feet, 
were thrust from two of them. An in- 
stant later two heavy beams were shoved 
from the flat roof directly over the plat- 
forms. From the ends of the beams 
dangled nooses of rope. A dead wait en- 
sued. Across the silence could be heard 
faintly from the open windows of the dis- 
tant church the chords of an organ, the rise 
and fall of a hymn, then the measured 
cadence of oration. The funeral services 
had begun. 

As though this were a signal, the blinds 
that had partly closed the window openings 
were swung back and Charles Cora was 
conducted to the end of one of the little 
platforms. His face was covered with a 
white handkerchief and his arms and legs 
were bound with cords. The attendant 
adjusted the noose, then left him. An 
instant later Casey appeared. He had 
petitioned not to be blindfolded, so his face 
was bare. Cora stood bolt upright, motion- 
less asa stone. Casey’s nerve had left him. 
His face was pale and his eyes bloodshot. 
As the attendant placed the noose, the 
murderer’s eyes darted here and there over 
the square. Did he still expect that the 
boastful promises of his friends would be 
fulfilled? Did he still hope for rescue? If 
so, that hope must have died as he looked 
down on those set, grim faces staring 
straight ahead, on that sinister ring of steel. 
He began to babble. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried at them, “‘I am 
not a murderer! I do not feel afraid to 
meet my God on a charge of murder! I 
have done nothing but what I thought was 
right! To-morrow let no editor dare call 
me a murderer! Whenever I was injured 
I have resented it—it has been part of my 
education during twenty-nine years! Gen- 
tlemen, I forgive you this persecution! 
O God, my poor mother! O God!” 

Not one word of contrition; not one 
word for the man who lay yonder in the 
church; not one syllable for the heart- 
broken wife kneeling at the coffin! He 
ceased. And his words went out into the 
void and found no echo against that grim 
wall of steel. 

They waited. For what? Across the in- 
tervening housetops the sound of speak- 
ing ceased to carry. The last orator had 
given place. At the door of the sanctuary 
was a slight commotion—the coffin was 
being carried out. It was placed in the 
hearse. Every head was bared. There 
ensued a slight pause; then from overhead 
the great bell boomed once. Another bell 
in the next block answered. A third, more 
distant, chimed in. From all parts of the 
city tolled the solemn requiem. 

At the first stroke the long cortége moved 
forward toward Lone Mountain. At the 
first stroke the Vigilantes, as one man, 
presented arms. At the first stroke the 
platforms dropped, and Casey and Cora 
fell into the abyss of eternity. 


LXVI 


HIS execution occasioned a great storm 

of indignation among the adherents of 
Law and Order. Serious-minded men, like 
Judge Shattuck, admitted the essential 
justice rendered, but condemned strongly 
the method. 

“Of course they were murderers,’”’ cried 
the judge; “‘and of course they should have 
been hung; and of course the city is better 
off without either of them. I’m not afraid 
of their friends, and I don’t care who 
knows what I think! And some very 
worthy citizens wrongly are involved in 
this, citizens whom otherwise I greatly 
respect. It were better that a hundred 
criminals should escape than that~ the 
whole law of California should be outraged 
by an act that denies at once the value and 
the authority of our government. ‘The 
energy, the talent for organization that 
this Committee has displayed in the exer- 
cise of usurped authority might have been 
directed in aid of the courts, consistently 
with the constitution and the laws, with 
equal if not greater efficiency.” 

But very few were able to see it in this 
calm spirit. The ruling class, the ‘ chiv- 
alry,”’ the best element of the city had been 
slapped in the face. And by whom? By 
a lot of “Yankee shopkeepers,” assisted 


, 


by renegades like Keith, Talbot Ward, and 


others. The Committee were a lot of stran- | 


glers; they ought to be punished as mur- 
derers; they ought to be shot down, egad, 
as revolutionaries! It was realized that 
street shooting had temporarily become 
unsafe; otherwise there is no doubt that 
the hotheads would have gone forth de- 
liberately a-brawling. There were many 
threats made against individuals, many con- 
dign—and lawless—punishments promised 
them. 

As an undercurrent, nowhere expressed 
or even acknowledged, was a strong feeling 
of relief. Any Law-and-Order man would 
have fought at the mere suggestion; but 
every one of them felt it. After all, the law 
had been surprised and overpowered. It 
had yielded only to overwhelming odds. 
With the execution of Cora and Casey 
accomplished the Committee might be ex- 
pected to disband. And, of course, when 
it did disband then the law would have its 
innings. Its forces would be better organ- 
ized and consolidated, its power assured. 
It could then apprehend and bring to jus- 
tice the ringleaders of this unwarranted 
undertaking. Like dogs at the heels of a 
retreating foe, the hotheads became bolder 
as this secret conviction gained strength. 
They were in favor of using an armed force 
to take Coleman and his fellow-conspirators 
into the custody of the law. Calmer spirits 
held this scheme in check. 

“Let them have rope,’’ advised Blatch- 
ford. “I know mobs. Now that they’ve 
hung somebody their spirit will die down. 
Give them a few days.” 

But to the surprise and indignation of 
these people the Vigilantes showed no signs 
of any intention to disband. On the con- 
trary their activities extended and their 
organization tightened. The various com- 
panies drilled daily until they went through 
evolutions and the manual of arms with all 
the perfection of regular troops. The Com- 
mittee’s books remained open; by the last 
of the week over seven thousand men had 
signed the rolls. Vanloads of furniture and 
various supplies were backed up before the 
doors of headquarters, and were carried 
within by members of the organization—no 
nonmember ever saw the inside of the 
building while it was occupied by the Vig- 
ilantes. The character of these furnishings 
and supplies would seem to argue an in- 
tention of permanence. Stoves, cooking 
utensils, cot beds, provisions, blankets, 
bulletin boards, arms, chairs, tables, field 
guns, ammunition, were only some items. 
Doorkeepers were always in attendance. 
Sentinels patrolled the streets and the 
roof. The great warehouse took on an 
exceedingly animated appearance. 

The Executive Committee was in session 
all of each day. It became known that a 
“black list”? of some sort was in prepara- 
tion. On the heels of this orders came for 
the Vigilante police, instructing them to ar- 
rest certain men and to warn certain others 
to leave town immediately. It was evident 
that a clean sweep was contemplated. 

Among the first of those arrested was the 
notorious Yankee Sullivan, an ex-prize- 
fighter, ward-heeler, ballot-box stuffer and 
shoulder-striker. He had always been a 
pillar of strength to those engaged in cor- 
rupt practices. This man went to pieces 
completely. He confessed the details of 
many of his own crimes; but, what was 
more important, implicated many others 
as well. His testimony was invaluable, not 
necessarily as final proof against those 
whom he accused, but as indications for 
thorough investigations. Finally, unex- 
pectedly he committed suicide in his cell. 
It seems he had been accustomed to from 
sixty to eighty drinks of whisky a day, and 
the sudden complete deprivation had de- 
stroyed him. Warned by this, the Com- 
mittee henceforward issued regular rations 
of whisky to its prisoners! 

Trials in due order, with counsel for 
defense and ample opportunity to call 
witnesses, went on briskly. Those who 
anticipated more hangings were disap- 
pointed. It became known that the Com- 
mittee had set for itself the rule that 
capital punishment would be inflicted only 
for crimes so punishable by the regular law. 
But each outgoing ship carried crowds of 
those on whom had been passed the sen- 
tence of banishment. The majority of 
these were, of course, low thugs, “‘Sydney 
ducks,” hangers on; but a very large pro- 
portion were taken from what had been 
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Remember to buy it ~ 


Youll [orget you have itow 






OW is this for “‘give’’!— 

for springy elasticity! 
This means ease, freedom and 
glove-like fit. It also means long 
wear because it eliminates strain. 


And mind you, with the elasticity 
of the Springtex fabric is com- 
bined a fit and freedom such 
as you never experienced 
in underwear at any price— 
and a Springtex union 
garment sells for a dollar. 


Springtex gives luxurious 
warmth—yet is as agreeable to 
the skin as the softest, silkiest gauze. 
And it is good for two seasons’ wear. 
The Springtex fabric has tremendous 
tensile strength, and each Springtex 
garment is reinforced where the strain 
comes. There are no weak spots in 
Springtex—it can’t rip, tear, bag, bind, 
shrink, or irritate the skin. 


Union $400 § For \ Separate 
Suits $100 | Men { Garments 50c 


“Remember to buy it—you’ll forget 
you have it on.”’ If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us. 


Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N.Y. 
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WHY LIGHT A BIG FURNACE 
TO KILL A LITTLE CHILL? 


Kill it the easy, inexpensive way instead. 
Touch a match to the PERFECTION SMOKE’ 
tess Ort Heater. In a “jiffy” its genial 
glow is chasing the chill, driving out damp- 
ness, and radiating solid comfort. Light— 
easily carried anywhere. Inexpensive—ten 
hours of comfort on a gallon of kerosene. 
When comfort is so cheap why shiver? . 


Chases chill from cold corners. 
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In many styles and sizes at 
hardware, furniture, general 

) and department stores—look 

’ for the Perfection Cozy Cat 
Poster. You'll know the 
heater by the Triangle Trade- 
mark. Send to Dept. A for 
free illustrated booklet. 





THE CLEVELAND Founpry Co. 
Makers of New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 


7357 Platt Avenue 
Cleveland 


Also Made in Canada by the 
Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


Ohio 


Doyouwantthe latest fad? It is afasci- 
nating gamecalled* Going to Market.”’ 
Send 10 cents in coin or stamps. 
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BILLINGS & SPENCER 
®& TOOLS 


Your dealer prob- 
ablyhasthem. If 
not, write us. 


















More attractive designs 
and superior quality, at |} 
lower prices— because 
sold direct by makers, 
Write today for book- 
let and quotations on 
Na-De-Co Store-Win- 
dow Valancesand special 
order work for hotels. 
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Wrenches 
Pliers 

Sc. Drivers 
Hammers 
Ratchets 
Wrench Kits 
Tool Kits 
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National DecorativeCo. 

. Federal St. at Hudson « 
Camden, N, J. 4 
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known as the city’s best. In the law courts 
these men would have in many cases been 
declared as white as the driven snow. But 
they were undesirable citizens, the Com- 
mittee decided, and bade them begone. 
Charles Duane, Wooley Kearney, William 
Carr, Edward Bulger, Philander Brace, 
William McLean, J. D. Musgrave, and 
Peter Wrightman were well-known and 
influential names found on the black list; 
Peter Wightman, James White and our old 
friend Ned McGowan ran away. Hun- 
dreds of others left the city. A terror 
spread among the ignorant and vicious of 
the underworld. Some of the minor of- 
fenders brought in by the Vigilante police 
were turned over to the regular law courts 
by the Executive Committee. Every one 
of such offenders was promptly convicted 
by those courts! 

This did not look much like disbanding, 
nor did an opportunity for wholesale arrest 
of the anarchists seem imminent. The 
leaders of the Law-and-Order faction were 
at last aroused. 

“This is more than anarchy, it is revolu- 
tion,” said Judge Caldwell. ‘It is a suc- 
cessful revolution because it is organized. 
The people of this city are scattered and 
powerless. They in turn should be organ- 
ized to combat the forces of disorder.” 

In pursuance of this belief—that the 
public at large needed only to be called 
together in order to defend its institutions— 
handbills were printed and newspaper 
notices published calling a meeting for 
June second in Portsmouth Square. Elab- 
orate secret preparations, involving certain 
distributions of armed men, were made to 
prevent what was considered certain inter- 
ference. This was useless. Immediately 
after the appearance of the notice the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance issued orders that the 
meeting was in no manner to be disturbed, 
and hung out placards reading: , 

“Members of the Vigilance Committee— 
Order Must be Maintained.” “Friends of 
the Vigilance Committee— Keep Out of the 
Square.” 

The meeting was well attended. . Enor- 
mous crowds gathered, not only in and 
round the square itself, but in balconies and 
windows and on housetops. It wasa ribald, 
disrespectful crowd evidently out for a good 
time, calling back and forth, shouting ques- 
tion or comment at the men gathered about 
the speakers’ platform. 

“What kind of a circus do you call this 
show, anyway,” roared a huge, bare-armed 
miner in a red shirt. 

“This is the law and murder meeting,” 
instantly answered someone from a bal- 
cony. 

This phrase tickled the crowd hugely. 
The words were passed from man to man. 
Eventually they became the stereotyped 
retort. 

“Stranglers!”’ sneered onefaction. “Law 
and murder!” flung back the other. 

On the platform stood or sat the owners 
of many of the city’s proud names—judges, 
jurists, merchants, holders of high political 
office, men whose influence a month ago 
had been paramount and_ irresistible. 
Among them were famed orators, men who 
had never failed to hold and influence a 
crowd. But two hundred feet away little 
could be heard. It early became evident 
that, though there would be no interference, 
the sentiment of the crowd was against 
them. And, what was particularly mad- 
dening, the sentiment was good-humored. 
Even the compliment of being taken seri- 
ously was denied them. 

Colonel Ed Baker came forward to speak. 
The Colonel’s gift of eloquence was such 
that in spite of his known principles, his 
lack of scruple, his insincerity, he won his 
way to a picturesque popularity and fame. 
Later he delivered a funeral oration over 
the remains of David Broderick that has 
gone far to invest the memory of that hard- 
headed, venal, unscrupulous politician with 
an aura of romance. But the crowd would 
have little of him this day. An almost con- 
tinuous uproar drowned his efforts. Catch- 
words, such as liberty, constitution, habeas 
corpus, trial by jury, freedom, and so on, 
occasionally became audible. They were 
not interested. 

“See Cora’s defender!” cried someone, 
voicing the general suspicion that. Baker 
had been one of the little gambler’s hid- 
den counsel. “Cora!’’ “EdBaker!” “Ten 
thousand dollars!” “Out of that, you old 
reprobate!’’ jeered the audience. He spoke 
ten minutes against thestorm, then yielded, 
red-faced and angry. Others tried in vain. 
A Southerner named Benham, while de- 
ploring passionately the condition of the 
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city, which had been seized by a mob, 
robbed of its sacred rights, and so on, hap- 
pened inadvertently to throw back his 
coat, thus revealing the butt of a revolver. 
The bystanders caught the point at once. 

“‘There’s a pretty Law-and-Order man!” 
they shrieked. ‘Hey, Benham, don’t you 
know it’s against the law to go armed?”’ 

“T carry this weapon,’’ shrieked back Ben- 
ham, passionately shaking his fist, ‘not as 
an instrument to overthrow the law, but 
as a means of upholding it!” 

A clear, steady voice from a near-by bal- 
cony made itself distinctly heard. 

“In other words, sir, you break the law 
in order to uphold the law,” it said. “What 
more are the Vigilantes doing?” 

The crowd went wild over this repartee. 
The confusion became worse. Old Judge 
Campbell was thrust forward, in the hope 
that his age and his senior judgeship would 
command respect. He was unable to utter 
consecutive sentences. 

“T once thought,” he interrupted him- 
self piteously, “that I was the free citizen 
of a free country, but recent occurrences 
have convinced me that I am a slave—a 
slave, gentlemen, more a slave than any on 
a Southern plantation, for they know their 
masters, but I know not mine!”’ 

But his auditors refused to be affected. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” they informed him. 
“You know your masters as well as any- 
eattem of them were hung the other 

! ” 


After this the meeting broke up. The 
most ardent Law-and-Order man could not 
deny that as a popular demonstration it 
had been a fizzle. 

But if this attempt at home to gain 
coherence failed, up-river the partisans had 
better luck. A hasty messenger with tid- 
ings for the ear of the Executive Committee 
only was followed by rapidly spreading 
rumors. Five hundred men, with two 
pieces of artillery, were coming down from 
Sacramento to liberate the prisoners, es- 
pecially Billy Mulligan, or die in the at- 
tempt. They were reported to be men from 
the Southeast, Texans, Carolinians, crack- 
ers from Pike County, all fire eaters, reck- 
less, sure to make trouble. Their numbers 
were not in themselves formidable, but 
every man knew the city still to be full of 
scattered warriors needing only leaders and 
a rallying point. The materials for a very 
pretty civil war were laid for the match. 
‘An uneasiness pervaded headquarters, not 
for the outcome, but for the unavoidable 
fighting and bloodshed. 

Therefore, when Olney hastily entered 
the main hall early in the evening, and in 
a loud voice called for “‘two hundred men 
with side arms for special duty,” there 
was a veritable scramble to enlist. Olney 
picked out the required number, selecting, 
it was afterward noticed, only the men big 
physically. They fell in and were marched 
quickly out Market Street. It was dark. 
Expectations were high. Just beyond Sec- 
ond Street, dimly visible against the sky or 
in the faint starlight, they saw a mysterious 
force opposing them, men on foot, horses, 
the wheels of guns. Each man gripped his 
revolver and set his teeth. Here evidently, 
from this ordinarily deserted and distant 
part of town, a flanking attack was to have 
been delivered. As they drew nearer they 
made out wagons; and nearerstill, bale upon 
bale of gunny sacks and shoyels! 

The truth dawned on them, and a great 
laugh went up. 

“Sold! Sold! Sold!” they cried. 

But they set to work with a will, filled 
the gunny sacks with sand, piled them on 
wagons; and so by morning Fort Gun- 
nybags, as headquarters was thenceforth 
called, came into existence. Cannon were 
mounted, breastworks piled, embrasures 
planned. 

The five hundred fire eaters were no 
myth. They disembarked, greeted the 
horde of friends who had come to meet 
them, marched to Fort Gunnybags, looked 
it over, thrust their hands in their pockets, 
and walked peacefully away to the nearest 
barrooms. 

Wise men! By now the Vigilante dis- 
positions were so complete that in the mere 
interest of examining so sudden yet so thor- 
ough an organization a paragraph or so may 
profitably be spent. Behind headquarters 
was a long shed-stable, in which were to be 
found at all hours saddle horses and artil- 
lery horses, all saddled and bridled ready 
for instant use. Twenty-six pieces of 
artillery, mostly sent in by captains of 
merchant vessels in the harbor, were here 
parked. Other cannon were mounted for 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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A Guntry Wide Appreciation 


Again the genius and determination of the master inventor have triumphed. 


Triumphed in only ten months over a task as Herculean as ever was set for 
any man before. On Dec. 9, 1914, the Edison plant was burned. One of the 
greatest factory fires that ever occurred. Twenty-three days later Mr. Edison 
was again making Phonographs and records. 


Today, only 10 months after the fire, he actually is producing 100% more disc 
records and 50% more phonographs than before the frre. 


The new Diamond Disc Phonograph, now perfected. Absolute fidelity in music 
reproduction in this, his favorite invention, and the one to which his constant 
attention has been given. 


Edison Week, October 18-23, Everywhere 


Every day from October 18 to October 23,in- / from the complete library of Edison records 
clusive, will be “Edison Day” everywhere | will be given each day. These concerts will 
in the United States. Edison dealers have reveal Mr. Edison's great strides in the art of 
ee nomena made special arrangements fittingly to record reproduction. Having perfected the 
present this perfected musical instrument to phonograph, Mr. Edison will, from now on, 
the music lovers of their community. Special devote his entire attention to the collection of 
complimentary concerts of choice programs a great library of vastly superior records. 
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No Needles to Change = Unbreakable Records 


: : Anas ‘ Mr. Edison worked continuously for four years, from eighteen to twenty hours a day, per- 
| 3 , | eee He Ge fecting this phonograph and these wonderful records. Perfection came only after infinite 

a experiment. The Diamond Disc Stylus, which floats over the record without wear, is a 
distinguishing feature of the New Edison. It is the secret by which it has been made possible 
at last to reproduce, perfectly, every detail of music—to preserve the distinctive character of 
every voice or instrument. Mr. Edison’s genius has turned his record manufacturing plant 
; ‘ into one big laboratory. He has perfected laboratory processes to a point where a scientific 
im Te laboratory product is being turned out in unlimited quantities. The laboratory re-creation of 
| : music as opposed to mere mechanical reproduction. 


| eat Concerts During Edison Week 
: le Call on Any Edison Dealer 


Wherever there is an Edison dealer special preparations have been made for you to hear 
the Edison in splendid concerts each day from October 18 to October 23 (and of course 
thereafter). Any record you may wish-to hear will. be played for you without obligation, 
merely to spread the news of the great musical triumph. Do not fail to attend at least one of 
these complimentary Edison Concerts during Edison Week. 

Or write us direct for new catalog of Edison instruments and records. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 2357, Orange, N. J. 


If there is no dealer near you, we shall also endeavor to arrange for an Edison Diamond Disc 
Musical in your home. Look for the name Edison —it appears on every Diamond Dise instrument. 
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The $250 
Diamond Disc 
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Official 
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Chalmers Underwear yields 
to every movement—with a con- 
stant springing-back into shape. 
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e FIT is thus retained—COMFORT assured. 

: This underwear is knit on Cooper Spring Needle Machines. They cost ¢awice as 

is much as the ordinary kind. Their process is four times as expensive. They 

a can knit only 4a/f the quantity per day. 

a But—for QUALITY, Cooper Spring Needle Machines are worth the extra cost. 

L They knit a firmer fabric. At the same time it is more elastic. Chalmers Under- 

4 wear does not lose its shape or fit. It gives the utmost in wear. 

> The soft, fine yarn is kind to the skin. Knit on the famous Cooper Spring Needle Machines, but 


Chalmers Union Suits cannot ‘‘cut in the crotch.’ With their Closed se lags $1 oe up Laan | Crotch Union Suits. 
Crotch no flaps can bulge nor gape open. The cut is right. Ret Meath nee 200b OR aoe 


Chalmers Spring Needle Knit Underwear compares to the ordinary 
4 knit as ‘‘Sterling’’ does to plated silver. ‘The whole underwear trade 
3 recognizes this fact. 4sk your dealer. 


7 CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. y reek 
: Also Makers of the Famous Pe skyil> 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
the defense of Fort Gunnybags. Muskets, 
rifles and sabers enough to arm six thousand 
men had been accumulated—and there 
were six thousand men to use them! 

A French portable barricade had been 
constructed in the event of possible street 
fighting, a sort of wheeled framework that 
could be transformed into litters or scaling 
ladders. Sutlers’ offices and kitchens could 
feed a small army. Flags and painted 
signs carrying the emblematic open eye of 
vigilance decorated the rooms. A huge 
alarm bell had been mounted on the roof. 
The mattresses, beds, cots, blankets, and 
other furniture necessary to put up four 
companies on the premises, had been pro- 
vided. A completely equipped armorer’s 
shop and a hospital with all supplies occu- 
pied the third story. 

The forces were divided into four com- 
panies of artillery, one squadron and two 
troops of cavalry, four regiments and 
thirty-two companies of infantry, besides 
the small but efficient police organization. 
A tap on the bell gathered these men in an 
incredibly short space of time. ‘‘Asarule,”’ 
says Bancroft, ‘‘within fifteen minutes 
from the time the bell was tapped, on any 
occasion, seven-tenths of the entire Vig- 
ilante forces would be in their places, armed 
and ready for battle.” 

Another corps, not as heroic but more 
necessary, it was found advisable to ap- 
point.. The sacking of which Fort Gunny- 
bags was made was of very coarse texture. 
When dry the sand filling tended to run 
out! Therefore, those bags had to be kept 
constantly wet, and somebody had to do it. 
Enemies sneeringly remarked that Fort 
Gunnybags consumed much more water 
without than within; but this joke lost its 
point when it became known that the Com- 
mittee, decades in advance of its period, 
had prohibited alcohol absolutely! 

Realizing from the two lamentable 
fiascoes just recounted that little could be 
accomplished by private initiative, the 
upholders of the law turned their attention 
to Sacramento. Here they had every rea- 
son to hope for success. No matter how 
well organized the Vigilantes might be, or 
how thoroughly they carried the sympa- 
thies of the local public, there could be 
no doubt that they were acting in defiance 
of the law, were, in fact, no better than 
rebels. It was not only within the power, 
it was the duty, of the governor of the state 
to declare the city in a condition of insur- 
rection. This being accomplished, it fol- 
lowed logically that the state troops must 
put down the insurrection; and if they 
failed there was still the immense power of 
the Republic to call upon. After all, when 
you looked at it that way this handful of 
disturbers amounted to very little. 

The first step was to win over the 
governor. Without him the first step could 
not be taken. Accordingly all the big guns 
of San Francisco boarded the Senato for 
Sacramento. There they met Terry, Vol- 
ney Howard, and others of thesameilk. No 
governor of Johnson’s sort could long with- 
stand such pressure. He promised to issue 
the proclamation of insurrection as soon as 
it was “‘legally proved” that the Committee 
had acted outside the law. The mere fact 
that it had already hanged two men and 
deported a great number of others meant 
nothing. That, apparently, was not legal 
proof. 

In order that all things should be legal, 
then, Terry issued a writ of habeas corpus 
for the body of one William Mulligan, and 
gave it into the hands of Deputy-sheriff 
Harrison for service on the Committee. 
Nobody expected the latter to deliver over 
Mulligan. 

“But they’ll deny the writ,” said Terry, 
“and that will constitute a legal defiance of 
the state. The governor will then be legally 
justified in issuing his proclamation and 
ordering out the state troops to enforce the 


If the state troops proved inadequate, 
the plan was then to call on the United 
States—as locally represented by General 
Wool and Captain David Farragut—for 
assistance. With this armed backing three 
times the Vigilante force could be quickly 
subdued. As it was all legal it could not fail. 

Harrison took the writ of habeas corpus 
and proceeded to San Francisco. He pre- 
sented himself at headquarters, produced 
his writ, and had himself announced to the 
Executive Committee, then in session. 

“Tell him to go to hell!’’ growled some 


one. 
But half a dozen members saw through 
the ruse and interposed vigorous objections. 
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’ “T move,” said Dempster solemnly, 


“that our police be permitted to remove all 
prisoners for a few hours.” 

This was carried and put into immediate 
effect. Deputy Harrison was then politely 
received, his writ fully acknowledged, and 
he was allowed to search the premises. Of 
course he found nothing, and departed 
much crestfallen. The scheme had failed. 
The Committee had in no way denied his 
authority or his writ. 

Harrison was no fool. He saw clearly 
what he had been expected to do. On his 
way back to Sacramento he did some think- 
ing. To Terry he unblushingly returned 
the writ indorsed: ‘Prevented from service 
by armed men.”’ For the sake of the cause 
Harrison had lied. 

Johnson immediately issued his procla- 
mation. The leaders turned with confidence 
to the Federal authorities for assistance. 
To their blank dismay General Wool re- 
fused to furnish arms. His position was 
that he had no authority to do so without 
orders from Washington. The sympathies 
of this doughty old soldier were not with 
this attempt. Colonel Baker and Volney 
Howard waited on him, and after consider- 
able conversation made the mistake of 
threatening to report him to Washington 
for refusing to uphold the law. 

“T think, gentlemen,” flashed back the 
veteran, “I know my duty, and in its per- 
formance dread no responsibility.” 

So saying, he bowed them from the room. 
Farragut equally could not clearly see why 
he should train the guns of his ship on the 
city. With this third fiasco the opposition 
for the moment died. The Executive Com- 
mittee went on patiently working down 
through its black list. It announced that 
after June twenty-fourth no new cases 
would be taken. A few days later it pro- 
claimed an ‘‘adjournment parade” on July 
fifth. It considered its work done. The 
city had become safe. 


LXVII 


UT this peaceful outcome did not suit 

the aristocratic wing of the Law and 
Order Party in the least. The haughty, 
supremely individualistic, bold, forceful, 
often charming coterie of fire eaters had, 
in their opinion, been insulted, and they 
wanted reprisal, punishment, blood. Terry, 
Baker, Bennett, Miles, Webb, Nugent, 
Blatchford, Rowlee, Caldwell, Broderick, 
Ware, Volney Howard, Black—to mention 
only a few—chafed intolerably. Such men 
were accustomed to have their own way, 
to cherish an ultrasensitive honor, to be 
looked up to. They had come to consider 
themselves as especially privileged, to look 
upon themselves as direct representatives 
of the only proper government and admin- 
istration of law. This revolt of the “lower 
classes,’ the “smug, psalm-singing Yan- 
kees,”’ the “‘shopkeepers,”’ was intolerable 
impudence. Because of a series of acci- 
dents proper resentment of such impu- 
dence, due punishment of such denial of 
the law, had been postponed. It was not, 
for that reason, abrogated. 

When, therefore, the Committee an- 
nounced July fifth as a definite date for dis- 
banding, the lawful authorities and their 
upholders, blinded by their passions, were 
distinctly disappointed. Where the com- 
mon citizen perceived only the welcome 
end of a necessary job well done, these men 
saw slipping away the last chance for a 
clash of arms that should teach these rebels 
their place. It was all very well to talk of 
arresting the ringleaders and bringing them 
to justice. In the present lamentable de- 
moralization of the courts it might not 
work; and even if it did work, the punish- 
ment of ringleaders was small satisfaction 
as compared to triumphant vindication in 
pitched battle. 

Sherman had resigned command of the 
military in disgust when he found that 
General Wool and Captain Farragut had no 
intention of supplying him Federal arms, 
thus closing an unfortunate phase of his 
career. In his stead had been chosen Gen- 
eral Volney Howard. Howard was a rather 
fat, very pompous, wholly conceited Bom- 
bastes Furioso, with apparently remark- 
able lack of judgment or grasp of asituation. 
In the Committee’s action looking toward 
adjournment he actually thought he saw 
a sign of weakening. 

“Now is the moment for us to show our 
power!” he said. 

In this he gained the zealous support of 
Judge Terry and Major Montgomery Miles, 
two others with more zeal than discretion. 
These three managed to persuade Governor 
Johnson to order a parade of state troops 
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THERE’S REAL ME IN MY CLOTHES! 


; LOTHES have just as much effect on the man who wears them 
as on the people who see him wearing them. My Kahn-Tailored 
suit 1s a part of me. It expresses me. Another man couldn’t wear 

it and look as though it belonged to him. Kahn makes clothes for me 
that are as individual and characteristic as my voice or my walk. That’s 
why when I see myself in my Kahn-Tailored Clothes I actually see 
myself —and I believe in myself because I believe in my clothes.’’ 





The Kahn representative in your town is ready to serve you. 
Our seal is in his window. If you have not’met him, please 
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Life Is a Search For 


Perfection 
Everyone wishes to be and to possess THE BEST. 


This is particularly true of Musical Instruments. What the 
name Stradivarius means in violins, the name 


Py fhe 


means in PHONOGRAPHS— the standard of perfec- 
tion. The PATHE PATHEPHONE’S Tonality is full 
and rich. The most delicate nuances of voice or instru- 
ment are faithfully reproduced. 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 
When you are listening to the PATHEPHONE you actually seem to be in the mag- 


netic presence of the artist. 
ONLY THE PATHE PATHEPHONE CAN GIVE YOU THIS FEELING 


THE SECRET LIES IN THE COMBINATION OF PATHE 
RECORDS AND THE PATHEPHONE, WITH ITS 


ROUND, SMOOTH, GENUINE SAPPHIRE 
WHICH NEVER REQUIRES CHANGING, NEVER WEARS OUT, 


and carries the tones with every detail of technique and beauty to the 
PATHE WOOD SOUND-CHAMBER 
where they are AMPLIFIED and released TRUE TO NATURE. 


THE PATHE PATHEPHONE PLAYS ALL MAKES OF DISC RECORDS 
Pathé Double-Disc Records — 75c to $2.50 


































Pathé Pathéphone Prices — $15 to $200 


















Dealers can make good connections for handling the Pathé Fréres goods by writing 
us at once for details. We still need a few jobbers in certain advantageous sections 
of the country. The Pathé Franchise is exceedingly valuable. 





PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 29 West 38th Street, New York City 
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Like the car itself these win- 
ter bodies are strong but light; 
and the motortherefore retains 
all its liveliness and flexibility. 


The demountable tops are upholstered in 
cioth. The lighting is by electricity. The 
lines are graceful and the finish is in keeping 
with that of the car. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster 
complete, including regular mohair top, is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGeE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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A Salaried Position For Your Boy 


Nothing is too good for that son.of yours — least of alla 
good fair start in life. Don’t let him be satisfied with ‘‘a job” 
when he finishes school. Help him obtain a position for 
which he is fitted, a position which will yield him the largest 
possible measure of success. An illustrated booklet, which 
we will gladly send free on request, will give you some very 
interesting information on this subject. Address 


Sales Division, Box 112 THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Philadelphia, Penna. 


TRADE MARK AEG U-S PAT. OFF, 


No matter if you came away from home this morning without 
ee your Handkerchief. March to the nearest store, and ask for 
< 











SEALPACKERCHIEF. You'll get a snowy, soft- 
laundered Handkerchief in a sanitary, sealed package. 
Packages for Men and Women containing 
1 for 10c, 3 for 25c, 2 for 25c, 3 for 50c, 
On Sale in the Good Shops. 


Ask for SEALPACKERCHIEF which name appears 
plainly on each package and see that the seal is unbroken. 


® SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. Sey York... Chicago 


1 for 25c. 
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in the streets of San Francisco. Their argu- 
ment was that such a parade of legally 
organized forces would overawe the citizens. 
Their secret hope, however, was that such 
a show would provoke the desired conflict. 
This hope they shared with Howard, after 
the governor’s order had: been obtained. 
Howard’s vanity and inclinations jumped 
together. 

He consented. Altogether it was a very 
pretty little plot. 

By now the Law-and-Order forces had 
become numerically formidable. The bob- 
tail and ragtag, ejected either by force or 
by fright, flocked to the colors. A certain 
proportion of the militia remained in the 
ranks, though a majority had resigned. A 
large contingent of wild, reckless young 
men without a care or a tie in the world, 
with no interest in the rights of the case— 
or, indeed, in themselves—avid only for 
adventure, offered themselves as soon as 
the prospects for a real fight became good. 
And there were always the five hundred 
discomfited Texans. 

Nor were arms now lacking. Contrary 
to all expectation, the Committee had 
scrupulously refrained from meddling with 
the state armories. 

All militia muskets were available. In 
addition, the state had now the right to a 
certain quota of Federal arms, stored in the 
arsenal at Benicia. These could be requi- 
sitioned. 

At this. point in the planning weasely lit- 
tle Jimmy Ware had a bright idea. 

“Took here!” he cried. “‘How many of 
those Benicia muskets are there?” 

“About a hundred and fifty stand, sir,” 
Howard told him. 

“Now, they can’t help us a whole lot,” 
propounded Ware. ‘‘They are too few. 
But why can’t we use them for bait—to 
get those people on the wrong side of the 
fence?”’ : 

“What do you mean?’ asked Terry, who 
knew Ware intimately. 

“Suppose they are shipped from Benicia 
to the armoriesin the city. They are legally 
Federal property until they are delivered, 
aren’t they?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, if the Stranglers should happen to 
seize them while they’re still Federal prop- 
erty they’ve committed a definite offense 
against the United States, haven’t they?” 

“What do we care about that now?” 
asked Major Montgomery Miles, to whom 
this seemed irrelevant. 

But Judge Terry’s legal mind was struck 
with the beauty and simplicity of this ruse. 

“Hold on!”’ he cried. ‘If we ship them 
in a boat the seizure will be piracy. If they 
intercept those arms they’re pirates, and 
we can legally call on the Federal forces— 
and they’ll be compelled to respond, egad!”’ 

“They’re pretty smart—suppose they 
smell a rat?” asked Miles doubtfully. 

“Then we'll have the muskets where we 
want them, anyway. It’s worth trying,” 
replied Ware. 

“T know just the man,” put in Terry. 
“T’ll send for him.” 

Shortly appeared a saturnine, lank, bib- 
ulous individual known as Rube Maloney. 
To him Terry explained that he was to 
charter a sloop, take the muskets aboard— 
and get caught. 

“No resistance, mind you!” warned 
Terry. 

“Trust me for that,’’ grinned Rube. 
“T ain’t anxious for no punctured skin, nor 
yit a stretched neck.” 

“Pick your men carefully.” 

“T’ll take Jack Phillips and Jim McNab,” 
said Rube after a moment’s thought— 
‘and possibly a few refreshments?”’ he sug- 
gested. 

Terry reached into his pocket. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said he. “Treat 
yourselves well.’ 

There remained only to see that the 
accurate details should get to the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance, but in such a manner 
as to avoid suspicion that the information 
had been “planted.” 

“Ts there anybody on their rolls we can 
trust?”’ asked Terry. 

But it was reluctantly conceded that the 
Vigilantes had pretty well cleaned out the 
doubtful ones. 

Here again the resourceful Jimmy Ware 
came to the rescue. 

“T know your man—Morrell. He'll get 
it to them. So far as anybody knows he 
hasn’t taken sides at all.” 

“Will you see him?”’ asked Terry. 

“T’ll see him,” promised Jimmy Ware. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Stops Dust on 


Concrete Floors 
AILY traffic grinds floors of 


concrete or cement into a dust 
that plays havoc with delicate ma- 
chinery and valuable merchandise. 
And this dust grinds against itself to form 
more dust until the floor is worn away. 
Dustop stops dust once and for all. It 
penetrates and chemically combines with 
the concrete or cement and forms a prac- 
tically new substance as hard as granite 
and impermeable to oils and greases. 
Send $1.50 fortrial gallon (7.0.B.New York). 
Anyone can apply Dustop with mop or 
brush or broom. It is a colorless liquid 
that does not scuff off or track on the 
floor. Dries over night, and therefore 
need not halt work. 


Write for booklet and name of our repre- 
sentative in your locality. Address Dept. Z. 


TOCH BROTHERS 
Established 1848 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
Preservative Paints and Varnishes. 


320 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Works: Long Island City, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





National Quality 
Fully Guaranteed 


A little light in any 
room all the time for 
almost nothing. A big 
light from the same 
lamp soon as you pull 
the cord. Essential in 
every home for 


Nursery, Bedroom, Bath, 
Halls, Kitchen 


Fits any socket, operates by cord — high, low or 
out as you like. Saves 85% current. Burns low 
at practically no cost. Fully guaranteed. Mazda 
Hylo, two sizes, 90c each. Carbon Hylo, two sizes, 
60c each. Also Mazda Hylo, 32 volt, for battery 
eurrent. Sold by Lighting Companies, Electric, 
Hardware and Department Stores everywhere. 


MADE IN U. S. A. BY 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
st Broadway 
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xd and Pool Table} 
cents a day will soon make you 
of a handsome Burrowes Table. 
you pay. No special room is 
mounted on dining or li- 
\\. its own legs or folding 
down in a minute. 
up to 4% x 9 ft. 
(standard). 












Sizes range S 













Ni Cues, 

yw £ balls, 

% etc., 

Burrowes Tablesaresplen- g free, 


didly made, and adapted “W 
to the most expert play. The rubber 
cushions are the Burrowes Regis High- 
Speed Cushions. Great experts say there 
4 is nothing better made. 
FREE TRIAL 
Write for Catalog (illus- 
trated), containing free trial 
offer, prices, terms, 
aes, Order blank, etc. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co. 
800 Center St. Portland, Me. 
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Every Inch a Cars 
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ip every quality which contributes to the enjoyment 
of a motor car in open weather the new Kissel Kars 
have been enthusiastically approved. 

In beauty, comfort, convenience, simplicity, power, 
flexibility, accessibility, economy, and that most desir- 
able of possessions — personality —these cars are con- 
spicuously superior. 

But the most striking point of zzdividual merit about 
the KisselKar is that great advance in. automobile 


Ye ALL- 


It is because the Kissels are among the very few car makers 
who build their own bodies that the ALL-YEAR Car 1s so 
wonderfully successful and difficult to compete with. 

With the Kissel body-building department the ALL-YEAR 
Car is a spfecia/ty—a design carefully worked out to the 
minutest detail and 4uz/¢ zwto—not on—the car. The 


Detachable Tops that complete the ALL-YEAR 


\ \ 7 HY lock up your touring car or road- 

ster forthe winter? With a KisselKar 
and Detachable Sedan or Coupé Top you 
can enjoy the luxury of a warm and cozy 
closed carriage without buying two cars. 
Let us show you how easy it is to make the 
change—i your own garage. 


id ea Brings New Utility 
and Economy to the 
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desion—the 4LL-YEAR Car—originated by Kissel 
and an acknowledged overwhelming success. This 
gives you two complete cars in one—an open car in 
summer and aclosed car in winter— the changes easily 
made in a private garage—with the simplest of tools. 

It is when the amber glow of autumn fades into 
the cold gray dawn of winter that this feature of 
features will indisputably emphasize the exc/usfve 
utility of KisselKars. 


EAR Gar 


Car are constructed of wood, sheet. steel. and aluminum —the 

same materials embodied in the finest closed coaches. They 

are leak-proof, free from rattles and absolutely without the 

sign of a makeshift. 

Fach top is built for and fitted to the body it is to mount— 

just as carefully and expertly as though it were to 
remain permanently attached. 


HERE are three Kissel Kar chasses—the 

32-Four, the 36-Four and the 42-Six. 
Prices of touring cars range from $1050 to 
$1750, prices of roadsters from $1150 to $1650. 
The ALL-YEAR Car—touring car or roadster 
with Detachable Sedan or Coupé Top, $1450 
to $2000. Descriptive literature on request. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 400 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Dallas, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, Ore., Omaha, Troy, Dayton, New Haven, Hartford, Conn., Providence, Des Moines, Marshalltown, Cedar Rapids, Montreal, Calgary, Victoria and hundreds of other leading cities in the United States and Canada. 
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The Active Mans linder 





In the great game of business, as in 
games of sport, team work wins 


Team work of muscle and mind, comfort of body The tape measure method of fitting union suits 
and ease of brain, eyery Acie tingling and fit when If you do not know your collar, shirt or hat size your dealer 


the signal is barked for your p/ay. makes sure by measuring you. Why shouldn’t he do it with under- bs 

So wherever you are, whatever you do—‘‘tackle’’ your winter wear? & 
tasks in Superior, the free and easy Union Suit that has “‘downed’’ : 
every underwear discomfort. No drawers to slip and slide—no 
undershirt to bunch ’round the waist—and none of the bugaboos of 
the new-fangled or old-fashioned union suits. 
























Superior dealers fit you the Superior Comfort Way — by “‘tape 
measure,’’ not by “‘guess measure.’’ Here’s how they do it: 
































The Superior locked-crotch can’t gap in the seat—can’t bunch nate he is Ankle Inseam | Full Sleeve | year size 
or bind because it interlocks like a closed front collar. The Supe- D746 20; bs Lena RoeE 6 17% 28 
rior buttonless seat opens when you want it open — stays closed when 29 to 31 54 to 56 ii 18% 30 
you want it closed. Always sets snug and smooth and adjusts itself a 4 2 ; He . 44 a ae y 
instantly to every position of the body. 35 to 37 60 to 62 30 2134 36 
Make an ‘‘end run’’ now to the nearest shop that sells Superior. a4 ie rf ~ ‘eg ‘4 . ome 7. 
Most haberdashery and department stores can show you a strong 41 to 43 64 to 66 32 2214 42 : 
; 3 ; 5 4 : 
line-up’ ’—all weights and sizes, for every purse, purpose and . a - rs we ef oe on 
person— $1 to $5. 47 to 49 70 to 72 32 22% 48 
Superior’s Official Union Suit Guide for 1915-16 and an 80-inch 49 to 51 72 to 74 ae 22% 50 ; 
tape line sent free on request. —The Guide shows all the new rules = = ae 4 
for the underwear game and actual samples of a dozen fabrics. The _ , STOUTS— Same in trunk and chest as regulars, but three inches shorter ‘ 
tape line will aid you in determining the size Superior Union Suit —_™ eam and sleeve. : 
that will always fit you perfectly all ways. Address The Superior LONGS—Two inches longer in trunk, inseam and sleeve than regulars. b 
Underwear Company, Dept. 6, Piqua, Ohio. Clip‘and keep this chart, and show it td your dealex, y 


Look for the Superior Window Display shown in the upper right-hand corner 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


attend to over to Omaha which will help 
to make me fill out th’ week.” 

“You ain’t looked th’ show over yet, Col- 
onel. We have a real nice attraction an’ a 
few acts that would go with th’ Big Thing,” 
exclaimed Mademoiselle Mazurka with 
an untoward, sudden and unusual mani- 
festation of hospitality. ‘‘ You surely ain’t 
goin’ to walk away without lookin’ at the 
inside of th’ top—unless, perhaps, you was 
opposed to circuses?”’ 

Mademoiselle Mazurka conjured up her 
sweetest smile, one that she intended should 
pierce the bulwarks of the visitor’s reti- 
cence. 

“Go on inside,” she gurgled. “I want 
you to see me in my new act with th’ big 
eats. Ihave ’em broke to a knockout. The 
finish comes when Barney, th’ biggest lion, 
does a jump-up on a horse from th’ ground, 
an’ th’ rest of ’em reverse in a hurdle 


_ act. Visit a while, Colonel, an’ come over 


to th’ tent an’ eat a snack with us when 
th’ matinée is out.” 

“Well, if you put it that way,’’ rejoined 
the stranger, “I guess I’ll have to accept 
your kindness. I were always a bug on 
circuses since I was a kid.”’ 

“Walk right in an’ make yourself at 
home, Colonel,’ responded the lady. “‘I’d 
personally conduct you, but I have to make 
up for th’ grand entry. But step inside— 
th’ show is yours from th’ candy stand to 
th’ cook tent.” 

As the visitor passed into the menagerie 
Mademoiselle Mazurka wheeled swiftly 
about and, subordinating all else to the 
matter in hand, sought out Pittsburg Slim, 
the most expert of the light-fingered gentry 
trailing the show. 

“‘Slim,”’ she warned impressively, ‘‘now 
get mean’ get me good: Did you make that 
stout slob I was talkin’ to? Well, he’s gone 
into th’ menagerie, an’ you frame him. He 
has a bunch of papers in th’ inside pocket of 
his coat, an’ I must have ’em inside of half 
an hour. I needn’t tell you th’ rest. Get 
’em if you have to stampede th’ elephants 
or start a riot. Do you foller me?” 

Slim nodded. 

“T’ll land him,” he declared. ‘‘Where’ll 
you be at?” 

“In th’ pad room, an’ don’t stop fur 
nothin’,”’ rejoined the cireus woman. ‘‘ Now 
on your way, Slim, an’ I’ll red-light you if 
you make a flivver. Get action if you have 
to cut th’ guy ropes.” 

Ten minutes thereafter Pittsburg Slim 
slid swiftly through the connection and laid 
a large, important-looking envelope in the 
hands of the waiting Mademoiselle Ma- 
zurka. , 

“Tt was as easy as fallin’ out of bed,’ he 
chortled. ‘‘Th’ gink was leanin’ over lookin’ 
at th’ sacred calf, an’ he dropped ’em. I 
never had to lay a finger on him. He’s still 
at th’ monkey cage out there fannin’ with 
Shorty.” 

The woman grasped the papers eagerly. 

“Wait here a minute, Slim,’’ she com- 
manded. ‘“‘I’m just goin’ to lamp ’em over 
an’ then you kin hand ’em back to him. 
You know how to square that end of it all 
right.” 

Holding the precious documents as if 
she feared they were equipped with wings 
Mademoiselle Mazurka disappeared be- 
hind the canvas curtain which separated 
the ladies’ dressing section from the rest of 
the pad room. The envelope was unsealed. 
It was filled with impressive-looking legal 
documents, some of which bore great red 
official insignia and were replete with subtle 
legal phraseology. Most of those, of course, 
were as Greek to the woman, who was fe- 
verishly turning page after page seeking 
the real kernel, but eventually she mastered 
enough of the contents to gather that 
Charles C. Carson, alias the Singin’ Kid, 
the man whom she had married and so 
ruthlessly despoiled of all he had on earth, 
had fallen heir to a fabulously rich landed 
estate in England. Attached to this inher- 
itance was a title. All that remained for 
him to do was to take possession. 

As the real import dawned upon her, the 
Junoesque Female Samson and strongest 


woman in the world almost collapsed. Him, 


the Singin’ Kid, Sir Charles Carson, Bar- 
onet, of Hatterly Hall! To think of it! 
And how she had been hoist by her own 
petard! . 

Mademoiselle Mazurka sat down on her 
trunk, dazed. It was too big a contract. 
She could hardly grasp the situation, in- 
ured even as she was to the vicissitudes 


of they of the wandering foot. The papers 
rolled off her lap and onto the sand at her 
feet. She gazed at them as one in a trance, 
and roused herself with effort only when the 
equestrian director blew his whistle for the 
grand entry. But it was a different woman 
who passed out to lead that impressive spec- 
tacle. With head tilted high and the air 
of a duchess she rode forth to a fanfare of 
trumpets. Was she not Lady Maud Carson, 
of Hatterly Castle? 

Asshe passed the waiting Slim she shoved 
the envelope into his outstretched hands. 

“Get ’em back to where you got ’em, 
pronto, Slim,’’ she enjoined, ‘‘an’ don’t 
never breathe a word to a soul. Just pre- 
tend you was walkin’ behind him an’ they 
fell out of his pocket, but above all things 
see that he gets °em back an’ doesn’t mis- 
trust that anyone has batted aneyeat’em.” 

Before the band had ceased playing the 
opening march the artful Slim was accost- 
ing Colonel Paragon. 

“‘T seen you drop these, boss,’’ he ex- 
claimed as he held out the documents. 
“They fell out of your pocket when you was 
passin’ from th’ menagerie to th’ big top, 
an’ after I picked ’em up I lost you for a 
minute or two in th’ crowd.” 

Colonel Paragon received the envelope 
with many evidences of satisfaction. 

““Wouldn’t have lost ’em fur ten thou- 
sand dollars,’”’ he attested as he took a 
goodly roll from his pocket and handed 
Slim a twenty-dollar bill. ‘‘You sure did 
me a service, friend. I never missed ’em, 
an’ if I hadda lost ’em I might as well of 
kept on goin’, because I never could of lit 
in little old New York again.” 


Iv 


T MIGHT be well to state that Made- 

moiselle Mazurka, strongest woman in 
the world, did not appear at the regular 
evening performance of the circus. Her 
place was taken by an understudy. In- 
stead of filling her usual professional obliga- 
tions she was comfortably ensconced in the 
stateroom of a Pullman, rolling eastward as 
fast as the wheels of the Overland Limited 
could carry her. Late into the night 
Mademoiselle Mazurka lay awake, and as 
the train sped onward she formulated a 
plan of campaign. 

First of all, she must find the Singin’ Kid 
and effect a reconciliation before he dis- 
covered he was heir to afortune. Of course 
it would never do to let the Kid know that 
she had become cognizant of that fact. 
Mademoiselle Mazurka banked on the 
womanly appeal she was prepared to make, 
backed up by the salient fact that she in- 
tended to return to him the money she had 
despoiled him of. Then she would persuade 
him to rejoin the circus at Plattsburg, 
where he could meet Colonel Paragon in 
the regular way and be apprised of his good 
luck. By that time, of course, she intended 
that she should be thoroughly and firmly 
reéstablished in his good graces. As to 
finding him, she was satisfied that wherever 
the horses were running on the big Metro- 
politan tracks there would be the Singin’ 
Kid. 

Mademoiselle Mazurka had no mis- 
givings on the latter point. Sheleaned back 
luxuriantly on the pillows and gazed out on 
the moonlit landscape, dreaming dreams. 
Lady Maud Carson! Well, well! She 
and the Kid would forsake the white tops 
forever. In a new country she could 
blossom into a grand lady and sink the 
past beyond possibility of salvage. 

Two days thereafter, and arrayed in the 
most fetching gown that the skill of a Fifth 
Avenue modiste could create, Mademoi- 
selle Mazurka passed through the portals 
of the Coney Island Jockey Club at Sheeps- 
head Bay. She took a seat in the grand- 
stand most nearly adjacent to the club- 
house inclosure, and from this coign of 
vantage reconnoitered. In the crowd below 
on the lawn she failed to see the object of 
her search, but this lady was equal to any 
emergency and called a messenger boy. 

“Do you see anythin’ you like in th’ 
first race, kid?’’ she hummed affably, as 
she scanned her program. 

“Blackthorn looks like oil in th’ can, 
ma’am,”’ responded that official. 

“Well, bet twenty on his nose fur me,” 
returned the lady, producing the money; 
‘tan’ here’s a dollar to sweeten you up. 
Don’t shade me none on th’ odds though.” 

The messenger turned away to execute the 
commission, when the woman recalled him. 
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into a wooden barrel. 
flames were creeping up the stairway. 
I groped my way to the hall and located the Pyrene Fire 
Extinguisher.. Then I began playing the Pyrene on the stairs. 
In a jiffy I had a way opened up for Mother, Betty and little 
I got them out the front door all right, and shortly 
I had the rest of the fire smothered. But it was a terribly 
close call for Mother and the little ones. 
Pyrene saves 15% 
on auto insurance. 
Write for ‘‘The Vital Five Minutes’’ 
Inspected, Approved and Labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 

Branches in 26 cities 

The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C. 
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for Our Lives 


Father was away. Mother, Betty and little George and I 
were asleep. The fire started in the cellar—hot ashes dumped 
It looked as if we were trapped. The 











Factories, schools, 
theatres, use Pyrene. 





New York, N. Y. 
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Fussy About the Look of Your Socks? 


Made in lightand medium 
weights;inblackandallpop- 
ular shades; in cotton, lisle, 
fiber silk and pure thread 
silk. Prices 25c,50c, 75c and 
$1.00. At most department 
stores and haberdashers’. 


For 
Men, Women 
and Children 


Try Everwear. They do all of the satisfy- 
ing things you've always wanted socks to 
do: Look right, fit right, feel right, wear 
right—are right from toe to heel and from 
sole to top. Variety wide enough to match 
up with any suit and fit any occasion. 


If your merchant does not sell Everwear Hosiery, 
write us and we'll tell you how to get them. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Lavender and old lace— 
gown and old gold!”’ 


A fit setting for all this—the 
woodwork finished with Vitralite, 
the Long-Life White Enamel. 
N homes where dwells 
the spirit of refinement 
and discrimination, Vit- 
ralite is used for its chaste 
whiteness and permanency. 
Here at last is an enamel 
that will not crack, peel nor 
turn yellow, whether used 
inside or outside, on wood, 
metal, plaster or cement— 
and it lasts longer than 
paint. 

Send for book and two 
Free Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite 
and the other with ‘‘61”’ 
Floor Varnish, the varnish 
that stands the wear— 
the punishment every floor 

receives. 


Address all. inquiries to Pratt & 
Lambert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. in Canada, 25 Court- 
wright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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WHAP’S YOUR JOB NOW? 


The Curtis agent is never asked that question. Fis friends know 
that he has a position and that it is permanent. They know 
that he is not an employee, at the mercy of conditions which may 
result in his discharge, yet which conditions he cannot change. 


HEN you become a subscription representative for The Saturday 

Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman, 
you have a permanent business which can be depended upon from year 
to year. Your customers of this year will renew with you next year, and 
each succeeding year means increased earnings. oe are an independent 
business man or woman. 

We want men and women representatives in every part of the country 
to look after our subscription work. Between now and the first of the 
year alone there are almost three-quarters of a million subscriptions to 
be renewed. We pay for this work in commission and salary. 

If you have a position now and want to try the work experimentally 
at first, you can do so, devoting only your spare time to it until you 
have satished yourself as to its possibilities. 

It will cost you only a two-cent stamp to find out all about the plan 
which has made thousands of others independent. You assume no 
obligation. “Do it now. 

AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 114 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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EVENING POST 


““You didn’t happen to see Charley Car- 
son about today, did you?” she queried 
nonchalantly. 

“You mean th’ Singin’ Kid, ma’am?” he 
retorted. ‘Why, sure I did. He was 
standin’ out on th’ lawn behind th’ judge’s 
stand as I come upstairs. Look, there he 
is now—that young man in gray countin’ 
th’ money.’ 

Mademoiselle Mazurka looked in the 
direction indicated. Sure enough, there 
was the Kid all dressed up. He was stand- 
ing in plain sight, industriously counting 
a fat roll of bills. She experienced a dis- 
tinct shock. Men of the Kid’s brand with 
money were usually hard to handle. But in 
less time than it takes to tell it she had 
fluttered down on the greensward and, 
walking swiftly behind him, laid her hand 
lovingly on the Kid’s shoulder. 

The latter wheeled about quickly, looked 
up with an air of supreme astonishment 
and drew away. He folded his arms and 
regarded Mademoiselle Mazurka sternly. 

“What is it now, woman, that made you 
drop from th’ clouds?” he sneered. “Did 
somebody tell you that I had roped another 
bank roll, or did th’ sheriff take th’ show 
away from you? I’m next to what you 
done to me when you framed that fake 
match. Every dog shakes his own paw 
now, Maudie.” 

“Charley, you’re just breakin’ my 
heart,’”’ sobbed Mademoiselle Mazurka 
with every manifestation of contrition. 
“Just breakin’ me heart into little pieces. 
Anybody tells you I gyped you lied, an’ I’ll 
prove it. But you made your getaway so 
quick, Kid, that I didn’t have no time, 
an 4 
“Tf I was to open up and say things I’d 
be like a real-estate man,” interrupted the 
Kid—“‘I’d have lots to talk about. I ain’t 
squawkin’; I’m just through, that’s all.” 

“Listen to me, Charley, just listen to me 
a minute, an’ then you can go your own 
way if you want to,” entreated his com- 
panion. ‘‘You lost that-money on th’ level 
all right up in Iowy, but I’ve been workin’ 
tooth an’ nail with th’ show ever since, an’ 
got it out of soak with about twelve thou- 
sand to th’. good. You never seen such 
business as we’ve done since you left, 
Kid—turnaways every day an’ sittin’ ’em 
on th’ ground.” 

“Well, what’s that to do with me?” 
queried the Singin’ Kid. pessimistically. 
“Did you just come all th’ ways here to tell 
me that?” 

“You know why I came, Charley,” cooed 
the strongest woman in the world, intent 
upon using the most salient feminine 
weapon in or out of captivity—‘“‘you know 
why I came. I came, Charley, because— 
because—I couldn’t stay away. I was that 
lonesome without you, Charley. We’ve 
had our spats, of course, an’ I might have 
been wrong sometimes, but you misjudged 
me cruelly, Charley. I ain’t slept for a 
week thinkin’ about you, an’ so th’ day 
before yesterday when we were playin’ 
Lincoln I just walked away an’ left Shorty 
to run th’ outfit till I got back.” 

“That’s all right, but you got to show 
me,” interpolated the Kid. “When a 
woman gets talkin’ she don’t care what she 
says, an’ I ain’t no playground fur every- 
body to prance around on.” 

“T’ll prove it to you! I’ll prove it to you, 
Charley!” exclaimed Mademoiselle Ma- 
zurka hastily. “I brung all th’ money 
with me, Charley. Of course I ain’t got it 
here, but it’s up in th’ Astor House safe. 
You kin come right up now an’ I’ll hand 
you back every cent you ever give me, or 
you kin wait till th’ races is over an’ we'll get 
it then. I'll show you that I’m flat’nin’.” 

““Mebbe so! Mebbe so!” hazarded the 
Kid. ‘“‘You’ve showed me a good many 
things before, Maudie.” 

“Now, now, Charley,’ resumed his 
spouse, “‘can’t you be reasonable? Do you 
suppose we’re th’ only married folks don’t 
have our little spats? You just simply got 
off on th’ wrong foot. What more can I do 
than to give you th’ money an’ show you 
that me heart’s in th’ right place? Now you 
just take your choice, an’ say whether 
you'll go with me now or make a little 
holiday of it right here. 

““Come on over, Kid, to th’ restaurant— 
come on over, beasport. I’ll stand a bottle 
of wealthy water.” 

“You don’t need to buy me anythin’, 
Maudie,” vouchsafed the Singin’ Kid; “TI 
ain’t holdin’ nothin’ against you. If you’re 
trottin’ square, why, it’s all I want; but 
I can’t go with you now, because I have a 
few subscribers lined up an’ I’m liable to 
grab a bunch before th’ last race is run. 
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Go on up in th’ grandstan’ and wait fur me. 
T’ll come up occasionally an’ steer you 
where you. might, win a dollar or two.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to make no other get- 
away, are you?” interrogated Mademoiselle 
Mazurka. ‘It'll just cost you six thou- 
sand bucks if you do, because honest to 
goodness, Kid, I’ll hand you that money 
just as soon as you get to th’ hotel.” 

“Don’t worry, Maud, don’t worry,” 
plied the Kid; “Vl take you at your ait 
I’m just goin’ to give you one more trial. 
If you toss me in th’ air I’ll land on me 
feet.” 

During the progress of the afternoon the 
Kid seemed to be meeting with unprece- 
dented success. Once or twice Made- 
moiselle Mazurka got a glimpse of his 
bank roll. It appeared to be growing by 
leaps and bounds. This somewhat damp- 
ened her spirits, despite the fact that she 
already felt reasonably certain of the suc- 
cess of her mission. She opined, neverthe- 
less, that she must play her cards boldly. 

At the close of the day she was escorted 
by the Singin’ Kid to a high-power auto- 
mobile which stood waiting; the latter gave _ 
the chauffeur instructions to head straight 
for her hotel, and as they journeyed home- 
ward Mademoiselle Mazurka prattled 
merrily. 

“Pretty easy fur you, Kid,” she purred. 

“You must of fell into a soft spot this last 
couple of weeks.” 

“Hittin’ th’ hilltops,’’ responded that 
worthy. “I always told you, Maudie, that 
th’ race track was th’ onliest place to get 
acquainted with real money.” 

“Tf he had only been flat broke,’ la- 
mented Mademoiselle Mazurka to herself, 
“T might have handled him for a thousand 
or so; but he’s just black with coin. I'll 
have to come through, an’ come through 
quick.” 

Immediately upon reaching the hotel 
Mademoiselle Mazurka called for and re- 
ceived a pretentious leather wallet. In the 
privacy of her room she subsequently 
counted out therefrom and handed to the 
Kid six thousand dollars in United States 
gold certificates. 

“You'll come out to Plattsburg with 
me, Charley?”’ coaxed the lady. “Th’ 
show will be there next Friday an’ we'll 
have a regular little reunion. Since I come 
to think of it, there was a gentleman round 
askin’ for you th’ other day. He said he 
might come over to Plattsburg. He didn’t 
tell me what his business was, but he looked 
like a live one. Have you got anythin’ to 
keep you in this town, Charley?” 

“Very little; hardly anythin’, Maudie,” 
quoth the Singin’ Kid. ‘“There’s a guy up 
in Harlem, though, that owes me five 
hundred, an’ I think I’ll slip out this eve- 
nin’ an’ bone him for it. You just brush up 
a bit, Maudie, an’ I’ll be back in time to 
blow you off to a dinner. I’d take you 
along, but this guy runs a kind of a honk- 
atonk. He ain’t in your class.” 

As further evidence of wifely affection 
Mademoiselle Mazurka insisted on accom- 
panying the Singin’ Kid to the door of the 


hotel, where the automobile was still wait- — 


ing. All the way down the elevator the 
Kid was chatting volubly. 

“There was somethin’ else I wanted to 
say to you before I went, Maudie,” con- 
tinued the Singin’ Kid as he stepped on 
the running board and disposed himself 
luxuriously among the cushions of the back 
seat. ‘‘Somethin’ I wanted to say, but it 
has slipped my mind.” 

“What was it, Charley? What was it? 
Can’t you think?” wheedled the woman, 
who was bound to humor every idiosyn- 
crasy. 

“Funny how it got away from me,” 
chirped the Singin’ Kid airily. “Oh, yes, 
I have it now.” The car was getting into 
motion and the engine drumming out an 
impatient rataplan. ‘‘Oh, yes, Maudie,” 
reiterated the Kid, raising his voice above 
the whirr of the grinding wheels. He threw 
his head back and laughed with a certain 
boyish appreciation of the best joke of the 
season, and as he did so he could feel the 
comforting impact of his salvaged bank 
roll. 

The woman standing in the doorway 
regarded him askance. Something in his 
tone and manner ‘carried warning, and a 
certain nameless and unaccountable fear 
possessed her that for once in her life she 
did not hold trumps. 

“Oh, yes, Maudie,”’ shrilled the Kid as 
the big touring car bounded away, “‘I beat 
th’ barrier, Maudie, an’ I just wanted to 
say Adiés! Farewell! Au revoir, an’ 
good-by!” 
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“Leaving It to Henry” an Expensive Policy 


in Power Transmission 


Forty-Eight Million Dollars are Spent for Belting —Loss in Power 
One Hundred Million Dollars a Year 


T is said the late E. H. Harriman 
thought most of that associate or 
employee who could deliver the 
most facts. 

He had no use for the man 
who shuts his door to information or his 
mind to new methods. 

Although he employed a great num- 
ber of experts, it was facts, formation, 
he was after, not theories or the tradi- 
tions of their professions. He was on 
guard against the ‘“‘congealed mind”’ of 
the expert—the mind open to sugges- 
tion in some respects and closed in 
others. 

Take the power department of the 
average plant for instance — gains are 
being made all the time in saving and 
eficiency. Yet in one single respect, 
old prejudices and traditions are costing 
American industry One Hundred Mil- 
lion Dollars a Year. 

This loss has nothing to do with 
the power generated, but with the Zss 
of power in transmission. It is simply a 
question of drive—of old ideas and 
prejudices that surround the question 
of the type of belting used. 


* * * * 


There are nineteen classes of indus- 
try in which transmission has been 
made a scientific feature, although in 
doing this many traditions have been 
shattered. 

Each of these industries has belt prob- 
lems of its own, and they have been met 
by various forms of the frst scientifically 
built belts — Leviathan-Anaconda. 


* * * * 


Modern belt-running conditions 
vary in different plants from zero tem- 
peratures to those at which wood will 
char — from situations where absolute 
dryness is encountered to those in 
which both belt and machinery are 
under water—from installations where 
the belt runs faster than man has ever 
traveled to those where the belt moves 
more slowly than a person walks. 


New York 





MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 


There are Leviathan or Anaconda belts run- 
ning under each of these conditions that are giving 
more power to the shafting and machines than was 
ever given by belts before — many of these belts 
have been giving service for long periods of time, 
in some cases being in continuous use on main drives 
for thirty years. 

There are individual Leviathan belts used for 
conveying and elevating — handling tons of heavy 
material, ore, stone, shale, coal, sand and other 





Here is a Leviathan belt that cost $99.75. It has been 
running 3200 feet per minute for 20 years, 232 hours 
per day. The belt has never been taken up or turned 
over, has done 20 years’ work at a cost of little more 
than half a cent per 10-hour day and is still giving 100 
per cent. service. 


abrasives, that are each doing every day the work 
of five thousand wagons, and a husky team to haul 


each one! 
* * ok * 


Here are some typical facts. 

Many bleacheries and dye houses have installed 
Anaconda belts. The conditions are next to impos- 
sible for the average type of belt. Air saturated with 
steam, the continual drip of condensation from ceil- 
ings and side walls, humidity and heat almost unbear- 
able. Belts, pulleys and everything else soaking wet 
all the time. 

Wet pulleys tend to make belts slip. High tem- 
peratures produce excessive stretch. Conditions of 
this kind warp the “‘traditional’’ belt crooked. 

The Anaconda belts installed have not done 
any of these things. They are rarely touched for 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leviathan and Anaconda Belts 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Pittsburgh Seattle 


any purpose after installation. You cannot find 
the signs of wear that slip always produces. The 
belts run absolutely true. 


ae ee 


One of the greatest tests of a belt’s tractiveness 
occurs in steel mills where many Leviathan belts 
are installed for various purposes. On a steel roll, 
for instance, the load fluctuates because of the 
nature of fhe work and the belt frequently operates 
at a 50 per cent. overload. It also comes into con- 
tact with a great deal of oil. 

In one rolling mill the boss roller says that 
Leviathan gives nearer 100 per cent. traction 
through run of work than any other belt he has 
had experience with. 

Another writes certifying that “‘the Levia- 
than belt has given me better service by far than 
any other belt I ever used on rolling mill work.’’ 


* * * * 


Machine shops used to be considered the 
stronghold of the traditional belting. Anaconda 
is now making good on hundreds of these installa- 
tions. No stretch. No slip. No bother. 


* * * * 


The foregoing are but a few of the mass of 
facts regarding the performance of Leviathan- 
Anaconda, the scientific beltings for transmission, 
conveying and elevating. 

Unfortunately for the theorists, 
Anaconda belts are making good. 

They are totally unlike any other belts in the 
world—various-ply, of solid fabric, so impregnated 
with a special composition, treated, stretched and aged 
as to form a pliable belting well-nigh indestructible. 
In service they have nothing in common with canvas 
belts. They are in no sense a substitute for any type of 
belt. ‘They stand upon their own service records in 
every installation. 

There is only one way to think of belting — 
that is, of power delivered—strength—tractive qual- 
ities—economy of up-keep—length of life—and 
after the others, cost of installation. 


Leviathan- 


* * * * 


It is possible for a belt costing as little as 
#5.40 either to increase or reduce from 10 to 50 
per cent. the efficiency of a machine costing 
thousands of dollars. 

Not only possible, but it 7s occurring in a 
dozen industries—the textile industry being a 
notable example. 

If Anaconda belts lasted only one-tenth as 
long as they do, textile mills could afford to buy 
them because of increased production. 


* * * * 


Leviathan-Anaconda Belts are sold by us di- 
rect to the users. 

Leviathan-Anaconda Service is available at 
first hand to every user of our belts, no matter how 
long they may be in use. 

Get the facts about power-saving in your own 
industry. 


7 ELEVATING 
TRANSMITTING 
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HONOLULU IRON WORKS COMPANY, Honolulu 
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Co Mle tic Cars 


‘es ‘HERE is the same satisfaction in owning a car equipped with 
Campbell Detachable Upholstery that there is in being faultlessly dressed. 


Ata single stroke Campbell Detachable Upholstery 
transforms the shabbiness of last year’s car to the smart 
luxury of the fine limousine. To the new car it adds a 
warmth of color, a richness of tone and finish that no 
other single article of equipment can give it. Jt is Full 


Dress For Motor Cars! 


Think of the rare opportunity to individualize your 
car with this new interior trim in a color scheme that is 
entirely yourown! Think of the satisfaction of knowing 
that Campbell Detachable Upholstery is giving your car 
as much personality as a fine suit of clothes gives you! 


Campbell Detachable Upholstery fits over the regu- 
lar upholstery like the upholstery itself, becoming in 
appearance an inherent part of the car body. Any one 
can install it. No alterations are necessary. With a snap 
of its special fasteners you adjust each hand-tailored part 
over cushions, backs, arms and doors. With equal ease 
you slip it off for cleaning. 


If you are buying a new car, ask to see it equipped 
in this latest style. If you want to make your old car 
look like new again, order a set of Campbell Detachable 
Upholstery in the fabric that just suits you. The cost 
will be surprisingly moderate, in many cases less than 
the price of a single tire. 


Write today for illustrated folder and samples 


—with prices for practically every make and model of 
car, old or new. See the many handsome motor fabrics 
and beautiful washable linens. Give your car that smart 
personality hitherto found only in the highest priced 
American and European cars. Write today to The 
Perkins Campbell Co., 643 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NOTE—Campbell Detachable Upholstery has many prac- 
tical advantages, too. It protects the finish of new upholstery, 
and is much more easily cleaned than materials ordinarily used. 
It is cool and comfortable and is the best protection against 
shiny. clothes and soiled frocks. 


The name Campbell 
onthe fasteners guar- 
antees the genuine- 
ness of Campbell De- 
tachable Upholstery 
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Try the STICK 
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You can’t possibly know the full meaning: of 
shaving comfort until you’ve tried Colgate’s 
Shaving Lather—Stick, or Powder, or Cream. 


How to find which you prefer 


Try Stick, Powder and Cream—all three. To find out which you like best, 
send 10c in stamps and we will mail you 77ia/ Sizes of all three. Use them on 
alternate days, ‘‘turn about.’’ Each will give you the same gratifying re- 
sult, a really smooth and comfortable shave, no matter how tender the skin. 





Colgate’s needs no mussy “rubbing in” with the fingers 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.P 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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Probably Pique-—By Julian Street 


Six pairs must wear six months 
or you get new hose free 


Six pairs of cotton Holeproof Hose for men, women and children are guaranteed to wear 
without holes for six months. Three pairs of silk Holeproofs for men and women are guar- 
anteed for three months. If any pairs fail within the specified time we will replace the 
worn pairs with new hose free. A _ guarantee-ticket, with 
coupons attached, comes with every box. Thus these hose make 
darning unnecessary — they save money, time and _ trouble. 
Millions know these facts, for millions wear Holeproofs. They know they 
are soft and comfortable. They know they are fine looking. Hundreds of 


thousands have worn Holeproofs for years. They have wanted no other 
hose since the day they first tried them. 





Go try them too. Learn where they excel. See how these hose prove their 
value. The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. Write for the dealers’ 
names. We ship direct where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt 
of remittance. 


For Men, Women 
and Children 


Note These Prices 


Holeproofs for men, 25c per pair and up. For 
women and children, 35c per pair and up. Write 
for free book which tells all about 
Holeproofs. See how they are made. 


Why We Can 
Guarantee Them 


We use pure Japanese thread Silk, the best silk for 
the purpose. We use Egyptian and Sea Island cotton 
yarns, costing an average of 71c per lb. We could 
buy cheaper silk—we could pay 29c for domestic 
cotton yarns, 


But our yarns are of longer fibres, finer, softer, 
stronger. We can afford to pay more for materials 
because we sell to so many people—because it 
costs less per pair to make millions of pairs than 
to make a hundred thousand. Thus in paying the 
usual price for these hose you are getting the bene- 
fit of this saving—you are getting better hose. 
Try Holeproofs. See what this saving means. 
Don’t buy merely ‘“‘socks”’ or ‘‘stockings’’ when, 
for the same price, you can get hose that are guar- 
anteed to wear longer. 


folepraf 


osiery, 


<. HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ees HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA 
SSE Ee VT. HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 CHURCH ALLEY, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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FROSTY tang in the morn- 
ing air makes you snuggle 
the bedclothes tight. A 
lazy sun makes the night stay late, 
so it’s easy to sleep on through. 


Big Ben’s right there with a tuneful call 
to tell you it’s morning time. The hearty 
cheer of his ‘‘Come on, pal!”’ sticks with 
you the whole day long. 


He'll be right there with his mellow 
chime whatever hour you set. He'll ease 


Makers of Westclox 














your eyes open with ten gentle, half-minute 
rings, thirty seconds apart, or he’ll rouse 
you with one vigorous five-minute signal. 
Once you’re awake a touch of a switch 
stops him short in either call. 

Big Ben is seven inches tall, slender, well built, 
handsome, business-like, efficient, accurate. Judge 
him on performance —he’ll more than fulfill his 
promise. 

He’s waiting for you at your jeweler’s. His 
price anywhere in the United States is $2.50; in 
Canada, $3.00. If your dealer doesn’t stock him a 
money order addressed to Western Clock Co., La 
Salle, [/linois, will bring him to your door postpaid. 


Western Clock Co. 


La Salle & Peru, IV. 
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overcoat that makes it one of the 
most worth-while investments in an 
uphill world. 

It pays interest every day in the way 
you look and the way you feel. 

Note this double-breasted model for 
young men—every style-detail correct to 
a hair. 

Mark the opulence of the broad lapels. 
The natural shoulder, the way the velvet 
collar hugs the neck, the shaped waist 
and the slight bell to the skirt. : 

At the back, a 22-inch hook slit, to en- 
courage a free stride and not spoil the 
drape of the coat from the waist down. 

‘Today every City and fashion center in 
America knows that the House of Kup- 
penheimer is the Overcoat House. They 
make the exceptional coats. 

Perhaps your clothier doesn’t consider 
you the exceptional man. 


Prices — $20 to $50 


Kuppenheimer Clothes are sold by a representa- 
tive store in nearly every Metropolitan center of 
the United States and Canada. Your name ona 
post card will bring you our Book of Fashions. 





T overs is something about a good 
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CERTAIN symbolism may 
perhaps be discovered in 
the fact that the weather 
masquerading in New 

York under the name of winter 
was of unexampled fickleness that 
season when, after the lapse of 
more years than he liked to count, 
Shelley Wickett met again his 
almost-first love. Remotely the 
weather was responsible. From 
the time the Wicketts closed their 
house in the country and moved 
to their apartment in New York 
a capricious climate oscillated 
betwixt conditions almost polar 
and almost tropical; the children 
caught cold on cold, until at last it was 
decided that, though Shelley could 
not leave the active coffee market, 
Molly andthe children must goSouth. 
For the next few days it seemed to 
Wickett that his wife’s head, like her 
bedroom, was merely a repository for 
a vast confusion of luggage and light 
clothing. Trunks were brought up 
from the basement storeroom and 
placed where people would fall over 
them. Then, just when the father of 
the family was learning to avoid them, 
an expressman came and took them 
allaway; andsoon thereafter Wickett 
found himself in the motor, driving 
with his flock through slushy streets 
tothestation. Their progress through 
that stupendous building to the train 
was loose, wild, Arabian, and it was 
with a sense of real relief that the 
young paterfamilias saw them all set- 
tled at last, with their belongings, in 
two adjoining staterooms. 
When the turmoil had in some degree subsided and he was giving 
the tickets and baggage checks to Molly, simultaneously receiving 
from her certain final information having to do with cooks and 
butchers, there came sudden clamor from the children in the next 
compartment. ° 
“Uncle Archie! Uncle Archie!” they shrieked, hammering on the windowpanes. 
It was indeed Archie Higgins and his appearance at the train, gift-laden, was thoroughly 
consistent, for he was Wickett’s best friend and acted to the entire Wickett family the 
part of a kind of all-year-round Santa Claus, seizing on the least opportunity to transform 
an ordinary day into a festival of giving. Molly declared that he even looked as Santa 
would have, had he been forty years of age, shaved, and costumed with careful 
conventionality by a tailoron Fifth Avenue. Again, like Santa, Higgins had noimmediate 
family, but adopted and was adopted by the families of his friends; that is to say he 
was a bachelor—one of those comfortable, incorrigible bachelors whose greatest fault in 
the eyes of their married intimates is that they persist in remaining bachelors. For years 
Molly had dangled girls before him as an angler dangles varied flies before a sophisticated 
trout. i 









“Ah, Here 
She Comes!’’ 


Sometimes he had the air of almost taking them, but always he turned away in 
time and darted back to the safe shadows of his singleness. 

Like robbers the children rushed to the corridor, dragged Higgins in and despoiled him. 
There was a bunch of violets for big Molly, a doll for little Molly, a conjurer’s outfit for 
little Shelley, and a breastpin of terrible magnificence for Katie, the nurse. Having 
plundered their adopted uncle the children were persuaded to remove again to the next 
room. Higgins sat down. 

“T’m glad you came, Archie,” Molly said. 
while I’m gone.” 

“In what particular?” Higgins asked. 

“The usual thing,’ she answered with a smile in which wisdom, resignation and 
motherlike appreciation of her husband’s shortcomings were blended. 

“And what may that be?” inquired Higgins, making a loyal effort to look blank. 

“His susceptibility. I don’t want him to fall in love.” 

“Why, Molly!” exclaimed Wickett reproachfully. 


“T want you to keep an eye on Shelley 


Thirty” Story 


By Julian Street 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 























“No use looking like a mournful spaniel,” 
she informed him, still smiling that disconcert- 
ingsmile of hers. Then, to Higgins: “If there’s 
any falling in love, you do it, Archie.’’ 

“Very well,” Higgins returned with mock 
gravity. ‘If it becomes necessary in order to 
save Shelley, perhaps I will.” 

“Oh!” jeered Wickett. ‘I suppose you'd 
just sail in and cut me out, would you?” 

“‘ Without wishing to rouse professional jeal- 
ousy in you,” returned his friend blandly, 
“that is precisely what I’d do.” 

Being some years Higgins’ junior, 
it was Wickett’s custom, when chaff- 
ing, to attribute to the other the 
qualities of the lean and slippered 


pantaloon. H 
“Well!” he exclaimed in bur- e 
lesque surprise. ‘‘Can there be life % 
in the old hoss yet? I call you to % 
witness, Molly dear, that if I get % 
into mischief while you’re pe 
g 


gone—which I shan’t, of p= 
course—it will only be be- ashes 
cause I’m led into it by a 
this old roué you’re always 
holding up to me as an 
example.” 

“Pay no attention to 
him,’’ Molly advised 
Higgins, siding, wifelike, 
against her husband. “Tl 
never worry over him while 
he’s under your wing, 
Archie.” 

“And that’s where I 
mean to have him to- 
night,” said Higgins. 

““What’s on?’’ asked 
Wickett. 

“Dinner and the thea- 
” 

“Oh! [had planned””— 
he spoke with an exagger- 
ated air of virtue—‘“‘to spend the evening at home being appropriately lonesome.” 

“Beautiful picture!” commented Higgins ironically. “Too beautiful for reality.” 

As Wickett was about to retort, the cry of “ All aboard!’ was heard; whereupon, after 
hurried farewells, he and Higgins issued to the platform and stood there, smiling inanely 
at Molly and the children through the car windows until those windows began gently to 
glide away. 

The air of mild melancholy that settled over Wickett as he turned from the departing 
train hung about him until, after going home and dressing for the evening, he met 
Higgins at the club. There, however, his spirits rose. It seemed like old times to be 
dining at the club, to be seated at the corner table where he always used to sit, and to 
be looking across a bottle of ’95 Lafitte, reposing like a sleepy baby in its wicker bassinet, 
at the placid, cheerful visage of old Hig. By the time they started for the theater the 
oppressive feeling of sedate loneliness was gone out of him, giving place to one of 
ebullient youth, such as he had begun to think he was never to experience again. 

The first act of The Divine Dilemma was already in progress when they took their 
seats; but it was clear that the curtain had not long been up, because the Butler and the 
Maid were on the stage talking about Miss Angela’s imminent return. The Butler told 
the Maid to be sure that Miss Angela’s room was ready, as she would be tired from her 
journey; and the Maid replied that of course the room was ready—did she not love Miss 
Angela as much as any of the rest of them? Besides being so beautiful, so rich, so 
adored, had not Miss Angela a heart of gold? And who should know it better than she? 
Had not Miss Angela nursed her—a mere servant—through a long illness? Not to be 
outdone in praise of the approaching paragon, the Butler here reminded the Maid that 
Miss Angela had saved him from being discharged for drunkenness and caused him to 
reform completely. 

They were interrupted at this point by the appearance of the blond Young Lovers—a 
girlish boy in white flannels and a hoydenish girl in baby blue—who, after proving their 
youth by chasing each other round:a table, sat on it and swung their feet as they told 


ter 
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how much they both loved Angela because she had saved 
the baby-blue girl from drowning. 

In the midst of a ‘‘cute” scene between these two ap- 

peared the Old Uncle, bent, benignant, bald—there was 
a heavy crease across his forehead where the bald head 
met his skin—and walking with a cane. He was followed 
by the sweet-faced, white-wigged Aunt. aeATi 
my dear, is not that your new gray silk gown?” 
“Yes, my love; I am wearing it in honor of dear Angela’s s 
return.’ And then the old Colonel—bluff, gruff, 
tried and true—frock coat and spats. He mentioned 
Angela’s horsemanship with warm appreciation, saying, 
“Kgad!” and calling her a “‘gal.’””? Lowering their voices 
they spoke of young Beresford. A fine lad! He and 
Angela, so it appeared, had been engaged. Then abruptly 
it was broken off. No one knew why. They only knew 
that Angela departed suddenly for the Riviera as the guest 
of Lady Ponsonby, while young Beresford had gone in for 
aviation and was taking the wildest chances. 

It was, in short, the beginning of the usual English 
comedy. For the rest, suffice it to say that when the 
audience was overstuffed with Angela there came from 
behind the scenery a burring sound, not altogether unlike 
that of a motor, succeeded by the Bonk-bonk! of a motor 
horn—for on the stage the horn is always blown as the motor 
stops. 

At this the persons in the scene stood motionless, gazing 
intently at the French windows, smiling eagerly, and 
uttering brief variants of: “‘Ah, here she comes! .. . 
Here comes dear Angela at last!” 

Naturally the audience gazed at the French windows 
too. Then, when they had been kept waiting exactly long 
enough, and were tantalized to the highest pitch of expec- 
tancy, Angela appeared. And, for a wonder—considering 
all that had been said of her—no one in the audience was 
disappointed. 

She was rather tall and there was something very grace- 
ful and alluring in the way she moved about, greeting in 
succession each character on the scene; and there was the 
same grace and lure in the gesture of her arms as she raised 
them to remove her hat. For, besides being beautiful, the 
actress who played Angela was possessed in rare degree of 
that rich gift called magnetism; she attracted eyes and 
made them follow her, causing women to think: ‘I wish 
I knew her dressmaker’’; and men to think: 
“T wish I knew her.” 

Higgins was instantly intrigued. He con- 
fessed it later. As for Wickett, he leaned 
forward on sight of her and stared intently 
through narrowed lids. Then, in haste, he took 
his program up and scanned it closely in the half 
light. 

Jane Vaughan! There was her name on the 
playbill—her own name; that was like her 
too!—removing all shadow of doubt. It was 
actually Janie! He had known her instantly; 
even had she used a stage name he would not 
have been deceived; it was impossible that 
another person should possess so completely 
her figure, her style of moving, her sweet voice. 
And those other individual characteristics— 
how well he remembered them! The soft 
sweep of the dark hair across her forehead; the 
flicker at the corners of her mouth, so humor- 
ous, so mischievous; the audacious look im- 
parted to her by the slight uptilting of her 
lovely nose; the good little devilslaughing from 
her wide blue eyes; the constant play of ex- 
pression over her features, like the interplay of 
sun and shadow on an April landscape. 

How long since he had seen her? She had 
been sixteen when, at twenty-two, he fell in 
love with her. Swift computation told him she 
was thirty-one now; that a dozen years had 
passed since they had parted. Incredible! 
Dared he hope that the years had dealt with 
him as leniently as they had with her? From 
her they had taken nothing and to her they 
had given much. Without losing the qualities 
of youth she had gained those of maturity. 
She was lovelier than ever. 

A warm, mild something fluttered in his veins 
as his thoughts ran back to the days when he 
had known her. For three years their “‘crush”’ 
had lasted. Picnics, tennis matches, football 
games, dances! How wonderful had been that ‘ 
boyish sense of possession! Howlongitseemed 
since he had seen her—since he had seen the 
town in which they used to live! 

When in the course of intervening years he 
had thought of her, it was as she used to look at 
summer-evening dances at the country club, 
under the Chinese lanterns dangling so pictur- 
esquely and so slyly dripping candle grease. 
Always in his memory’s picture she wore a frilly 
pink tulle evening gown; sometimes she would 
be dancing with somebody else, sometimes with 
him; or, tenderest memory of all, she would be 


sitting out a dance with him on that green garden bench in 
the shade of the syringas. Never since then had he smelled 
syringas without a thought of her, of the evening when 
he kissed her for the first time, and of other evenings 
afterward. 

And now, as, with her before him, the recollection of 
those enchanted evenings of their youth came back again, 
he seemed to see the moonlight, hear the music, smell the 
flowers, and feel once more the sweet warmth of her lips 
on his own. Was it indeed so long ago? The years seemed 
suddenly to have foreshortened, as it were, moving her 
once more into the foreground of his life. Yes, he had 
loved_her! She had been—he told himself—the one big 
love of his young manhood. Others had come and gone. 
There had been one or two before, perhaps—he hardly 
remembered. And of course there had been many since. 
But Janie! Their love, half childish, half mature, had 
been very real and very sweet. Did not this emotion he 
felt on seeing her again prove that? Looking at her in the 
flower of her womanhood, it was not hard for him to make 
himself believe that the memory of her had indeed been 
enshrined above all other memories in his heart. 

If the thought of their parting—and, more especially, 
the reason for it—came to him at all, he did not permit him- 
self to dwell on it. It was the romance of his finding her 
again that filled his mind. How like a novel—his going to 
the theater casually and there coming, quite by chance, on 
his old love, now a distinguished actress! How had she 
risen? What had her life been? What was it now? Had 
she married? If so, whom? And if not, why? Was she 
happy, or divorced—or both? Had she ‘lived’ and 
“suffered,” as the saying is? No doubt. Without analyz- 
ing his feelings he selected the latter supposition as being 
somehow the most appropriate; yet, as he thought of it, 
he felt stirring within him a mild jealousy of the vague 
and supposititious someones for whom he fancied she had 
cared. 

However, what, after all, was the use in guessing? Of 
facts about her later life he had but two: he had heard 
six or eight years ago of her having gone on the stage; 
some time later he had come on her picture, together with 
some paragraphs of fluff, in a magazine. “‘An actress of 
beauty and talent,’’ she had been called. ‘‘A popular 
favorite of the Pacific Slope.’ 





“If You and Mr. Higgins Don’t Mind I'd Like Some pene Fashionable Places 
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As the picture had been particularly pretty he had 
shown it, with a casual air, to Molly, and told her of his 
early love affair with Janie, feeling that it counterbalanced 
rather handsomely her stories of that boy named Ray, the 
flame of her high-school days, who at last accounts worked 
in an insurance office in Pittsburgh. Not very romantic, 
the insurance business! Not much of a career. Nothing 
like Janie! 

What was she like? he wondered. She spoke now with 
a broad ‘‘a””. That was to be expected. But did she by any 
chance think witha broad “‘a’’? Thestage, he had heard, was 
likely to work changes in character as well as diction. Was 
it possible that success had altered her? He would find out. 
He would see her. Like an invitation it was, his rediscover- 
ing her on the very day that Molly went away and turned 
him loose. Molly would not mind, of course—that is, she 
wouldn’t mind if she had once met Janie and seen how fine 
she was, though until that time the word “actress”’ might 
better be kept out of it perhaps. Then, when his wife 
returned, he’d have them meet. 

“How do you like the leading woman?” he asked 
Higgins when the curtain had descended at the end of the 
first act. 

“She’s all I do like,’’ returned the other. 
bite her!” 

“T don’t know about that,’ smiled Wickett; 
you like to meet her?” 

Higgins turned and looked at him. 

“Mean to say you know her?” 

“T used to, very well, when we were youngsters. I 
thought I’d ask her out for supper if you didn’t mind 

“Mind? I should say not!” returned Higgins gener- 
ously. 

“Then,” replied Wickett, “‘I’ll drop round to the stage 
door in the next intermission and see whether she can go.” 


“T’d like to 


“but would 





II 


The stage door was an inconspicuous portal in a dimly 
lighted side street. A wooden vestibule surrounded it; 
and in that vestibule, on a kitchen chair tilted back against 
the boards, sat a surly man of indeterminate age, wearing 
on one side of his head a battered derby hat. He regarded 
Wickett silently and with the expression of an ugly dog 
who perceives a tramp at the very entrance of its kennel. 

“T’d like to see Miss Vaughan,” said Wickett, 
handing the man his card. 

Without rising or moving more than neces- 
sary, the man took the card, read it, turned it 
over, as though to see whether anything was 
written on the back, looked Wickett over from 
head to foot and demanded, as though he had 
not heard: 

“Wha’ d’ya want?” 

“T want to sea, Miss Vaughan.” 

“She’s dressing.” 

“IT suppose so. Are you the doorman?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“Well, then, will you take my card to her, 
please?” 

The doorman’s manner showed plainly that 
he wished to say No—and say it impolitely. 
That is the instinct of all doormen. He con- 
templated Wickett speculatively for a moment, 


to go. 

Then, as the other’s eyes returned his gaze 
unfalteringly and with a look that was becom- 
ing dangerous, he grunted, rose very slowly 
and, without a word, opened the heavy door 
leading to the stage, passed in and let it slam 
behind him, leaving Wickett to draw his own 
conclusions as to why he went and where, and 
whether or not he intended to return. 

Irritated, yetamused, Wickett spent the next 
few moments looking at the half-tone portraits 
of actors, actresses and pugilists with which the 
doorman had, it appeared, papered his lair in 
idle moments when there was no one there to 
whom he might show incivility. Presently, 
when Wickett had begun to think of opening 
the inner door himself and looking for his dubi- 
ous emissary, it was pushed outward a little and 
the head, with its battered covering, appeared 
in the aperture. 

“She’ll see you now,” said the doorman 
reluctantly. With that, he drew in his head 
and let the door go, that the visitor might open 
it for himself. 

Wickett did so and entered. After the bright 
light of the vestibule the stage seemed shadowy 
and mysterious. Just inside the door a mass 
of furniture was piled, as in a warehouse. The 
air felt damp and held a musty odor. Against 
lofty brick walls, once painted white, but now 
gray with accumulated dust, leaned tall, oblong 
pieces of scenery, waferishly thin, layer on 
layer, showing flimsy wooden frames and rude 
canvas backs. 


as though wondering how far it would be safe 
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In the center of the stage a scene was being jn 
set. Bright lights shone through gaps in the “yl 
wings, beyond which he saw men rolling out 
a shaggy green carpet representing grass, 
placing the painted profile of a hedge, laying 
down wooden flower beds abloom with milli- 
ners’ roses, and bracing up the one-sided coun- 
terfeit of a large tree-trunk, whose foliage 
hung on a coarse net, which, as he watched, 
dropped swiftly from the cavernous dark 
spaces of the flies in response to shouted 
orders. 

To Wickett there was something horrible 
in all this cheap paint-and-canvas imitation 
of Nature. It seemed impossible that, from 
the front, such a crude collection of junk 
should even faintly suggest a garden. He 
felt himself to have entered a place of crazi- 
ness—a place of crazy things and crazy peo- 
ple: stage hands, working seriously over 
nonsensical affairs; players, standing about 
in little groups, their faces painted red, like 
paper masks; their eyes ridiculously black- 
ened. How could grown-up men and women 
take this folly, this delirium, gravely? 

Stepping over electric cables connected 
with mad-looking lighting devices, and avoid- 
ing sundry slender wooden braces shooting up 
at an angle from the floor to support the side 
scenes, Wickett followed the retreating figure 
of the doorman by a narrow passage between 
the drop and the rear wall of the building 
and, emerging at the other side, beheld a bank 
of long, narrow balconies, one above the 
other, each giving admission to a row of dress- 
ing rooms, the doors of which were ranged at 
even distances, like those of prison cells. 

The doorman, however, did not ascend the 
iron stairs leading to the upper tiers, but 
rapped at a tin-sheathed door opening 
directly from the stage. 

““What is it?’’ came a voice from within. 

‘°S the gen’l’mun,” announced the door- 
man. 

“Just a minute!” said the voice. 

“You ¢’n wait,’ the doorman said to 
Wickett, and went away. 

A moment later the door was opened by a 
colored maid, who invited him to enter. The 
dressing room was of the size of a very small 
hall bedroom. Being the best dressing room, it was some- 
what larger than the others; and, having lately been 
occupied during a long run by a famous woman star, who 
had decorated it with cretonne, it was as little like a prison 
cellas adressingroom maybe. Instead of the usual wooden 
shelf and cheap mirror, it contained a pretty dressing 
table surmounted by a triptych looking-glass. Two large 
trunks, two small wicker chairs, a stationary washbowl 
and a cheval glass completed the principal equipment of 
the room, save for a vast and heterogeneous array of arti- 
cles of clothing, which the colored maid now gathered up 
and stowed away hurriedly behind cretonne curtains, and 
alitter of grease paints, cold creams, rouges, eye-pencils, 
powders, powder-puffs, rabbits’ feet, and other articles of 
make-up, scattered over the dressing table in such loose 
profusion as entirely to conceal its surface. 

Janie, seated before the table, was leaning toward the 
glass and touching up the painted shadows on her eyelids. 
Her back was toward him—a finely modeled back, toned 
to floury whiteness by a heavy coat of powder, and hand- 
somely framed by the wide sash and narrow shoulder 
straps of black which formed the bodice of her evening 
gown. As heentered she looked up, and the first meeting 
of their eyes was by reflection in the mirror. 

“Shelley!” she exclaimed with a glow of cordiality as, 
turning quickly in her chair, she gave him both her hands. 
“T’m so glad to see you!” 

He took the hands and shook them warmly. Then for 
a moment they gazed at each other frankly, kindly, yet 
critically, as a man and woman will when, having loved 
and parted, they meet again as friends after a space of 
years. 

“You haven’t changed,’ she told him as she dropped 
his hands. 

“Hair’s getting a little gray—just here,” he said, 
indicating his temples. 

‘“‘Let’s see.” 

He bent toward her. . 

“Yes; just a touch. It’s distingué.” 

“And you,” he said—‘‘why, Janie, you’re lovelier than 
ever. At least I judge so—though I can tell better when 
I’ve seen you minus war paint. I’m out in front with a 
friend—chap named Higgins—he’s in love with you 
already. Will you have supper with us afterward?” 

“T shall be delighted, Shelley! Of course I’m mad for 
a good long talk with you.” 

“Higgins is like one of the family,” he said. ‘I’m sure 
you won’t mind him.” 





i* 


“‘We Must Think of Others!’’ He Declared 


“Of course not,’’ she assented. Then: “But you’re 
married, Shelley. I remember getting your wedding cards 
years ago. Is your wife in front?” 

“No. She’s South. You must meet as soon as she comes 
home.” 

“You’re happy?” 

“Very.” 

“Tt must be wonderful to be like that!” 

“Then,” he ventured, “‘I take it you aren’t—that you 
haven’t Byte! 

Janie broke into a laugh. 

“‘Considering certain matrimonial peculiarities of my 
profession,’”’ she suggested, ‘‘you wish to inquire tactfully 
if I have married?”’ Then, in a more serious tone: ‘No, 
Shelley; Ihavenot. Domestic life is practically impossible 
on the stage. If I ever marry I shall leave it; and—vwell, 
I’ve not yet met the man for whom I’d do that.” 

Wickett, hearing this avowal, was conscious of a feeling 
that it was somehow peculiarly appropriate. It seemed to 
him fitting that, meeting her again, he should find her a 
creature even lovelier than before, a woman obviously to 
be coveted by men, yet still unwed. But why had she 
remained so? Not from lack of opportunity; so much the 
merest glance at her assured. She was adorable. Why, 
then? Could it be that something of their love of long ago 
survived in her as more than a mere memory? She had 
cared for him deeply in the old days. He had cared for 
her too; but women, it is said—and he had ample rea- 
son within his own experience to believe it—are more con- 
stant by nature than men. The memory of her—he now 
recalled—had remained with him as something always 
fragrant. Was it, then, improbable, especially in view of 
the acknowledged greater constancy of womankind, that 
the girl who had wept so passionately at parting with him 
years before, who had remained unmarried, who had 
laughed when he had asked if she were married—and was 
there not some bitterness about that laugh?—could it be 
that, after all these years, this proud, fascinating woman 
was even still —— 

The not unpleasant thoughts forming in his mind were 
interrupted by a rapping on the dressing-room door, and 
a voice said: 

“Third act, Miss Vaughan.” 

Wickett moved toward the door. 

“T’ll run along now,” he said. ‘‘We’ll come back for 
you after the play.” 

Janie had risen. The maid was draping a soft scarf about 
her shoulders. 
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““Yes,’’she nodded. ‘‘ Wait inside the stage 
door. I’ll try not to keep you long.” 

“Good!” said Wickett, bowing in the door- 
way. 

And while his face still showed there, Janie 
smiled a smile that made him think of sun- 
shine in the spring, raised her fingers to her 
lips, and tossed a kiss to him. 


III 


TAGE hands were rapidly disposing of the 
scene of the final act when Wickett and 
Higgins entered the stage doorway after the 
performance. Before the scene had alto- 
gether melted away, shadowy figures began 
to emerge from dressing rooms along the va- 
rious balconies on the opposite wall, descend 
the iron stairs, traverse the stage and pass 
out to the street. And sometimes, as a de- 
parting player passed, Wickett and Higgins 
would detect a curious faint resemblance, like 

a picture blurred and half washed out, to one 

or other of the characters in The Divine 

Dilemma. 

True to her word, Janie Vaughan came out 
from her dressing room before they had stood 
there many minutes. She was habited in a 
becoming suit of soft wine-colored cloth, fur- 
trimmed. Wickett presented Higgins; then 
the three moved out through the stage door- 
way. 

‘“Where would you like to have supper?” 
Wickett asked her. “‘Sherry’s, perhaps—or 
the Ritz?” 

“Oh, no,” said Janie. “If you and Mr. 
Higgins don’t mind I’d like some less fashion- 
ableplace. Inever feel quite well put together 
when I leave the theater, and to-night I 
hurried—some of the make-up’s probably 
left on.” 

'  ““Sullivan’s?”’ suggested Higgins tenta- 
tively. 

“Just the place! Upstairs, where it’s quiet. 
You see,” she explained, ‘‘Shelley and I are 
old sweethearts. We havea lot to talk about. 
I’m afraid we'll bore you.” 

“Don’t bother about that,” said Higgins. 

They reached the corner and turned down 
Broadway; and presently they entered the 
eating place Higgins had named—one of the 

few restaurants on that shifting street which have survived 
from the old days when Broadway restaurants were free 
alike from graft and the elaborate horrors of the pseudo- 
French cuisine; when Broadway waiters were amiable, 
awkward Celts, large of body, hand and heart, instead of 
smirking, spidery little mercenaries. 

“T know just what I want,” declared Janie when they 
were seated at table—‘“‘ Welsh rabbit and a great big glass 
of Pilsener.”’ 

“So would I!” said Higgins. - 

Whereupon Wickett, who had been consulting the menu 
with thoughts of champagne and chicken d la King, laid 
the card down and, protesting that neither the restaurant 
nor the supper suited his ideas of what an actress was 
entitled to, gave in and ordered likewise. 

Simple though their little party was, it did not lack 
animation. Even Higgins, who had expected to sit silent, 
even bored perhaps, while Janie and Wickett talked over 
old times—that topic usually so dull to him who had no 
share in the old times—found himself drawn into the 
conversation. Janie saw to that; for, besides the kindness 
proclaimed by the wide setting of her gentle, humorous 
blue eyes, she was possessed of tact in such great degree 
that it was scarcely visible at all. 

When she had made Wickett tell her much of Molly and 
the children, and even of the coffee business, he insisted on 
hearing something of her own career. It had begun, she 
told them, in California, half a dozen years ago, when she 
received a rather playful offer from the manager of a stock 
company. In the same spirit she took it up, appearing 
throughout one week in the part of a maid. Finding her- 
self amused with the experience, she took another little 
part the next week and, continuing to enjoy the work, 
finally finished out the season. Thus, without having 
quite intended to, she had become an actress. For two 
years more she played in stock. After that came two years 
on the road—‘“‘leads in number-two companies’’—and 
then the present opportunity, such an opportunity as all 
ambitious players yearn for: the chance to appear in a good 
part on Broadway. Nor did her story suffer in the telling. 
Like every woman gifted with a dynamic sense of comedy, 
she possessed, also, the mimic quality. Her descriptions 
of people were not mere descriptions but rather sketches 
drawn on the surface of her own individuality. 

“So, you see,” she explained, “‘it’s a very critical time 
forme. I’m afraid The Dilemma’’—so she abbreviated it— 
“is going to bea flivver—that is, failure. Most of the critics 
roasted it and business isn’t very good. On the other 
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hand, I seem to have come through pretty well. My 
notices were favorable and the management has offered 
me a five years’ contract, guaranteeing at least one 
Broadway production a year.” 

“Then,” put in Wickett, ‘‘I should say that the critical 
time was past.” 

Janie shook her head. 

“There’s a lot of annoying business about it,’ she ex- 
plained with a sigh. 

“T haven’t signed the contract yet. There are things in 
it I don’t like; but—well, it seems a big chance, and they’re 
pressing me. I don’t quite know what to do. To tell the 
truth, Shelley, I’m not a very good business woman, 
and I’ve been wondering if you’d advise me about this 
contract. Or do you think I’d‘better see a lawyer about 
ihe 

There was something childlike and endearing in her 
sweet perplexity. 

“T’d be delighted to help, of course,” said Wickett; “but 
a lawyer would be best. And, besides,’’ he added with a 
smile which included both the others, ‘‘I always like to 
drum up trade for my friend, Mr. Higgins.” 

“Tdiot!” said Higgins genially; but Janie brightened 
instantly. 

“Oh, are you a lawyer, Mr. Higgins?” 

“Not only a lawyer,” he smiled, “but a very fine lawyer 
indeed!” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t say that,’ Wickett put in playfully; 
but Janie paid no attention to him. 

Still looking at Higgins, she asked earnestly: 

“Then will you advise me?” 

“T’ll do anything I can,” he said, and immediately 
changed the subject; nor was it mentioned again until just 
as they were parting. 

After escorting her back to her hotel the two men stood 
talking with her in the foyer by the elevators for a 
moment. Wickett was the first to shake her hand and say 
good night. 

“Tt’s been lovely, Shelley!’ she said. ‘Thank you so 
much! You must come to see me very soon.” 





VER since the trusts were 
H Tormed people have got 

into the habit of taking it 
for granted that size alone counts 
in American business. They as- 
sume that Little Business— 
the individual with small capital, 
the firm of young partners, the 
modest corporation—has no 
chance to set up shop for itself in 
this era of great resources and 
vast operations; or that, even if 
Little Business could get started, 
Big Business would easily cripple 
it by more economical produc- 
tion, price cutting, monopoly of 
territory and outlets, and other 
methods of competition, foul or 
fair. 

Yet during the period of the 
trusts, when Little Business was 
believed to be doomed to extinc- 
tion, it has really been growing as 
never before. Our industries have 
been expanding wonderfully, 
both in size and in the variety of their products. Every- 
where opportunities have been created for the small man 
and he has seized them. Furthermore, he has held his own 
squarely in competition with Big Business, while the latter 
has not always held its own against itself. 

Little Business is still pictured as a helpless baby witha 
stick of candy, surrounded by greedy big boys; but actu- 
ally it is more like Jack the Giant Killer, fighting unwieldy 
monsters with a magic sword, or like David bringing down 
Goliath with a smooth stone from the brook. 

The giants are finding themselves at startling disadvan- 
tages nowadays, because the very size that was counted on 
to make them invincible is proving to be their weakness. 
David is soaking them in the forehead with the smooth 
stone of Overhead, and Jack pricks their vitals with the 
sharp sword of Service. 

An excellent illustration is found in the world of retail 
trade, where many large stores have gone out of business 
in the past year or two, while the growth of prosperous 
small stores is increasing. 





“T shall,” hesaid in a tone which, it seemed to him, meant 
a great deal. Then, after a serious look into her eyes, he 
turned quickly and moved toward the street. 

Janie spoke to Higgins as Wickett moved away. 

“Can we have a business talk to-morrow?”’ she asked, 
giving him her hand. ‘I'd like to retain you. That’s the 
word, isn’t it?” 

He smiled and nodded. 

‘Will you come to luncheon with me, here, at one?” 

“Delighted!” he said, and their hands dropped apart. 

Janie turned her head and looked after Wickett, who 
had already crossed the foyer. 

“You might ask Shelley to come too,’ she added. 

“Oh ” said Higgins. 

Her eyes turned back to him. There was the gleam of 
something humorous in them as she asked quickly: 

“Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, perhaps. I was just thinking we’d be wanting to 
talk about this contract and that a 

He met her gaze for a moment; then, leaving the sen- 
tence unfinished, looked after his friend, who, haying 
reached the revolving door leading to the street, had paused 
there and turned toward them. 

“Come on, Hig!” called Wickett, beckoning with his 
hand. 

“Just as you like, then,” Janie said quickly. 

“Thanks a lot!’”’ Higgins answered hurriedly. ‘Good 
night!” 

As he spoke his eyes returned to hers and gave back to 
her something of her own look of veiled amusement. 

“Good night!” she returned. 

Then giving him a little smile, as though to supplement 
the words and make them the more cordial, she stepped 
into a waiting elevator and was gone. 








Iv 


HOUGH it was late Wickett felt wide-awake when he 
returned to his deserted home that night. He was 


thoughtful as he made ready for bed; and before putting 
out the lights he propped himself against the pillows and 





The Small Man Has Held His Own Squarelty in Competition With Big Business 


When the department store came into existence it 
embodied a startling new tendency in retailing. The old- 
time dry-goods store, with its piece goods and trimmings, 
had a narrow range of goods and two busy seasons—spring 
and fall—with costly dull periods between. The depart- 
ment store added new lines of merchandise that sustained 
business during the dull periods. It went abroad for nov- 
elties, creating a big import trade. It pushed ready-to- 
wear garments of all kinds, made on the typical American 
factory system of standardization. With so many different 
lines under one roof, customers found it the most conven- 
ient place to carry on the hard work of shopping for a home; 
and by the use of newspaper advertising it brought shoppers 
together on a scale never known before. Its immense 
turnover gave it economies in buying. It transformed the 
dry-goods store into a splendid mercantile palace, with 
comforts and attractions for shoppers; and in the days of 
its youth and expansion it was alive all over, especially at 
the top, and put the little old-fashioned merchant at a 
disadvantage in every way. 


penciled a letter to his wife. After telling Molly how he 
missed her, how desolate the apartment seemed without 
her, and how vacant life would be for him while she was 
gone, he went on: 


I dined with Hig at the club and afterward we went 
to the theater. Hig had the tickets and I didn’t know 
what we were going to see until we got there. It 
proved to be a new English comedy, The Divine 
Dilemma. The play was pretty much the same old 
thing; but you’ll be interested to hear that Janie 
Vaughan, of whom you’ve heard me speak, has the 
principal part. As I knew her so well when we were 
youngsters, I felt I ought to look her up if only for 
old times’ sake. And, besides, I was curious to see 
whether stage life had changed her much. She seems a 
good deal older, of course; but she’s still a nice girl. 
Hig was so enthusiastic over her acting that I thought 
he’d enjoy meeting her; so all three of us went out 
after the performance and had a Welsh rabbit at Sul- 
livan’s. She is quiet, modest and serious about her 
work—nothing actressy about her. And she was 
enormously interested in hearing of you and the chil- 
dren. You must meet her as soon as you get back. 
I’m sure you'll like her. 


Having written thus he touched again on the subject of 
his lonesomeness, of how desolate the apartment seemed 
without Molly, and how vacant life would be for him while 
she was gone; and with that closed his letter, put out the 
lights and, filled with the pious satisfaction of one who 


having nothing to conceal has not concealed it, went to 


sleep, 
The next night, too, when he returned to his deserted 
home, he wrote to Molly. But this time he decided, after 


some reflection, that he would not mention in his letter 


the fact that he had been for the second time to see the 
comedy, which, by his own admission of the night before, 
was ‘“‘pretty much the same old thing.” He felt—so, at 
least, he put it to himself—that Molly would not under- 


stand; no, not even though he were to explain that the — 


men with whom he had dined had asked him to suggest a 
; (Continued on Page 69) 
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ment store is operating under 
disadvantages. Its cost of doing 
business has been steadily in- 
creasing, until it now has tre- 
mendous possibilities for waste as 
well as economy. No better ex- 
ample could be found of Overhead 
at work. 

Years ago, in one thriving de- 
partment store, the managers 


dom of installing toilet facilities 
for shoppers. Some of them 
warmly favored the idea, point- 
ing out that there was nothing of 


and predicting that increased 
sales would amply cover the in- 
vestment and expense. Others 
argued, however, that valuable 
store space must be sacrificed. 
The idea was finally approved, 
the toilet rooms installed, and 
from the first they more than 
paid their way. They paid so well that soon other con- 
veniences were added—rest rooms, writing rooms, nurseries 


at which children could be left while the mothers were shop- _ 


ping, and then free concerts and other attractions; but now 


it is held that competition in providing these comforts and — 


attractions has gone too far, and that they have become a 
heavy tax on the business. Certainly they are one of the 
chief items in Overhead. 

In the same way liberal policies in the exchange of goods 
and refunding money were established to promote confi- 
dence in purchasing; and competition has made them 
costly abuses. 

Customers throw on the store most of the burden in- 
volved in making up their minds what they really want, 
and have goods sent home, to be worn or used for a day or 
two, and then returned as “‘unsatisfactory.’’ Delivery 
systems have grown to be very expensive, and the very size 
of the business has created all sorts of leaks. x 

The department store operates under a serious peak 
handicap. Most of the shopping is done in a few hours of 


To-day, however, the depart-_ 


came together to discuss the wis- — 


the sort for women downtown, — 


. wy Sel 


October 23, 1915 

















' stores probably one customer out of 


' store admits frankly that the daily 


‘cheaper again and large stocks could 
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the day, especially the afternoon; but in those few hours it 
must have sales service, elevator service and organization 
generally capable of handling all the business that comes. 
The bigger the business, the bigger must be the organiza- 
tion for those few hours, and the greater the dead expense 
in the dull hours and on rainy days. 

Difficulty has been found in training 
salespeople who can intelligently take 
care of every customer. In some big 


three goes away without purchasing, 
because real sales service is not used 
in making a sale. The merchandise 
manager at one ably conducted big 


overflow of such unserved customers 
from his own departments would make 
a handsome business for a smaller 
store—it is the rich cream flowing off 
the top of the trade. If that is true of 
an establishment like his, it goes a long 
way to explain failures of less skillfully 
managed department stores during the 
past two years. 

There have been a good many of 
these failures. Bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship has disclosed crooked finance in 
some cases—the handicap of heavily 
watered stock added to Overhead; but 
most of the disasters can be traced to 
rising costs of doing business, inefficient 
management and service, and other 
troubles incident to Big Business grown 
topheavy. 

Meantime Little Business thrives in 
various lines of retailing, because a new 
tendency has appeared to help the in- 
dividual merchant who understands the 
times. This tendency has been devel- 
oping quietly for about a decade. It 
emerged after the panic of 1907, when 
scarcity of money forced merchants to 
cut down the size of their merchandise 
stocks and trust to quick replenish- 
ments in giving service to customers. 

To the retailer, that looked like asad, 
dislocating necessity—something to be 
overcome as soon as money grew 


once more be laid in. Actually he has 
never gone back to large stocks, for 
the change brought him into harmony 
with broad developments in manufac- 
turing and distribution. 

Twenty-five years ago the ideal of 
the retail merchant going into business 
for himself ina city was to have a down- 
town store, preferably on the main re- 
tail street, with a frontage of from thirty to fifty feet and a 
depth of seventy-five to one hundred. In this comfortable 
space he could carry what he considered was an adequate 
stock of goods. Probably he bought goods on the basis of 
at least a month’s supply ahead and so had considerable 
capital waiting on his shelves all the time. When whim 
and style shifted he was often left with undesirable stuff 
on his hands. 

To-day that same type of merchant is on the same main 
street downtown—usually near the department stores, so 
he can benefit by the millions on millions of shoppers they 
attract to their locality every year by advertising; but his 
store is a mere pocket in the wall. As little as ten feet 
frontage often suffices, with from thirty to fifty feet depth. 
For this, however, he pays a rent several times as high as 
that of the large store of the previous generation; and 
because he must keep his money working to pay rent, and 
also lacks space in which to carry idle goods, he keeps a 
life-giving stream of merchandise flowing through the 
place from day to day. 


Small Stocks and Quick Turnovers 


PPOSE he isin the haberdashery line. His stock can be 
trimmed down to just about enough shirts, underwear, 
shoes, hats, collars, and so on, to take care of the demand of 


~ from three days to a week. Manufacturers of these goods 


have been moving closer and closer to him, to supply his 
needs in less time. They virtually carry stock for him and 
furnish capitalMfor his business by holding reserve stocks 
of goods handy‘for him to draw on. This tendency shows 
up strikingly in our express traffic and to some extent in 
the newer Parcel Post; for it is estimated that sixty per 
cent of all the express traffic consists of small lots of goods 
going from manufacturer or wholesaler to the retailer— 
goods ordered by telephone, telegram and letter overnight, 
to be sent quickly for the replenishment of stocks from day 
to day. 

In the big shop of yesterday the small merchant did not 
really understand his own business. He was losing money 






through unsalable goods, hidden away, and losing cus- 
tomers through failure to give them service. Naturally 
the big stores hurt him badly when they came with their 
competition; but in his smaller shop to-day the same type 
of merchant understands his business and has better ideas 





Many a Young Man Learning Good Retail Methods in a Chain Store To:day Will be 
Heard From Later in Business for Himself 


of service. Manufacturers carry goods for him, and the 
moderate stock actually on hand is always moving toward 
the cash register and the door. 

A month’s supply of collars, with its many styles and 
sizes, runs into a large investment; but a three days’ sup- 
ply can be regulated by the law of averages and kept down 
to the minimum investment if replenishments are carefully 
managed. If he adds a line like shoes he can regulate his 
small stock by a scientific schedule of styles and sizes, 
based on some manufacturer’s study of the turnover of a 
thousand retail shoe stores for several years. Replenish- 
ment orders sent to the jobber or factory every night will 
enable him to do a good shoe business, with a supply that 
calls for the least investment and store space. Such a 
schedule of what will be called. for by several hundred 


customers as they come along enables him to show a good. 


assortment of styles for all the number-seven feet, and also 
to have at least one pair of shoes for the occasional cus- 
tomer who wears an unusually large size. 

Manufacturing has expanded wonderfully through 
diversification of product, making opportunities for the 
small man. So has retailing. When the department stores 
cut into the quiet trade of the old-fashioned merchant they 
had chiefly the advantage of lower prices, due to large 
buying capacity; but to-day prices do not countso muchas 
service and taste, and the small merchant who knows his 
business finds it possible to hold his own against large 


- competitors, and even to take trade away from them. 


Fifteen years ago there were two shops in New York 
where neckties retailing for a dollar, two dollars, or more, 
could be seen in the windows, and were often shown as one 
of the quiet marvels of the metropolis. The idea of paying 
more than fifty cents for a necktie was novel to most men. 
To-day, however, even the furnishing-goods dealer in a 
small city has good customers for ties of this grade, as well 
as for silk hosiery and underwear, and other luxuries of 
dress that have become staple and necessary as standards 
of life have improved. Goods of that character do not sell 
wholly on price. Factors like taste, novelty, exclusiveness 
and personal service count, and are more apt to be at work 


for the small merchant who understands his business than 
for the big, unwieldy organization. 

Mr. Average Man wants some shirts and steps into the 
Monster Store. There is a crowd of women round a big 
table piled with sale shirts at ninety-eight cents. He has 
difficulty in getting hold of a clerk to 
show him regular stock. The clerk 
proves to be a green recruit who knows 
little about that department. Mr. 
Average Man finds a couple of shirts he 
fancies, and after a long wait for change 
and parcel departs with the determina- 
tion never to buy shirts there again. 

Next time he wants shirts he steps 
into a brisk little specialty shop in the 
downtown section. The proprietor is 
on the floor, with his clerks, or can 
supervise them from his office. The 
place has personality. Mr. Average 
Man is measured and fitted with shirts 
out of the ready-made stock, not merely 
as to collar size, but sleeve length and 
other dimensions that count in the com- 
fort of ashirt. The clerk who waits on 
him gets his name. Next time they 
know him by name, remember his size, 
and suggest that for a dollar more he 
can have some shirts made up in their 
custom shop. The fabrics will be new, 
the fit perfect, his initials will be 
woven in the label, and his measure- 
ments will be kept, so he can order more 
shirts easily, even if out of town. He 
is measured, and opens an account, and 
then the little shop with personality 
holds him as a customer because he 
is being taken care of. Against such 
service the Monster Store is at a dis- 
advantage. 


Selling by Telephone 


NE of the biggest problems in large 

retailing to-day is to develop em- 
ployees who can give such personal 
service. Oneintelligent girl, with a good 
memory, in the women’s waist depart- 
ment of a large store can select goods to 
besent to customers on approval. She 
will call them up by telephone, explain 
that some choice waists have just come 
in from the East, and say that she is 
sending three which she believes that 
customer will like. Figures from one 
large store show that ninety per cent of 
all goods sent out in this way by an em- 
ployee who makes good selections for 
different customers are purchased; but 
getting and training employees to render such service is 
difficult, and the little personality shop does it better. 

In manufacturing the same development of service is 
going on. Houses that make the goods are coming closer 
and closer to the retailer every day; for manufacturing is 
in a bad way if it does not build up and support retail out- 
lets for its products. 

Some years ago practically the whole trade in one kind 
of manufactured goods was controlled by one big concern, 
known as the trust. The product is one involving a wide 
range of styles and sizes, like hats or shoes; and, instead 
of selling through jobbers, the manufacturer maintains 
branch depots in cities all over the country, supplying 
retailers direct. This big concern had branch depots 
in cities like New York, Chicago and Kansas City. Com- 
petitors made no headway against it until they got closer 
to the retail trade, establishing branches in cities between, 
like Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Minneapolis. By getting 
closer they were able to give retailers quicker replenish- 
ments of stock and win a place that has been maintained. 

The principal development of Big Business in retailing 
to-day is the chain-store system, which by large purchasing 
power and good management is able to effect decided 
economies. The danger of chain stores to the capable 
small merchant has undoubtedly been overestimated, how- 
ever; for they are active chiefly in staple goods, like gro- 
ceries, drugs, tobacco, and the like, which involve no 
such factors of taste and personal service as clothing, say, 
where styles change frequently and the stock of a given 
store must be skillfully chosen for the community. Many 
of these chains of stores have been built up by capable small 
merchants who, starting with one establishment, have 
developed sound methods of management and now have 
from half a dozen stores to perhaps a dozen. 

Even where the chain store makes headway against the 
individual merchant, it does so more on good service than 
by low prices—a standard system for replenishing stock, 
making window displays, advertising, selling over the 
counter, getting the maximum trade out of the best locations, 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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laden with furniture of a lower middle-class house, 

and also with lengths of gilt picture-frame mold- 
ings. There was quite a lot of gilt in the wagon. A strong 
warm wind was blowing and the dust on the road and 
from the railway track was very unpleasant. The noise of 
artillery persisted. As a fact, the wagon was hurrying 
away with furniture and picture-frame moldings under 
fire. Several times we were told not to linger here and not 
to linger there, and the automobiles, emptied of us, re- 
ceived very precise instructions where to hide during our 
absence. We saw a place where a shell had dropped on 
waste ground at one side of the road and thrown up a mass 
of earth and stones on the roof of an asylum on the other 
side of the road. The building was unharmed; the well- 
paved surface of the road was perfect—it had received no 
hurt; but on the roof lay the earth and stones. 

Still, we had almost no feeling of danger. The chances 
were a thousand to one that the picture-frame maker 
would get safely away with his goods; and he did. But it 
seemed odd; to an absurdly sensitive non-Teutonic mind 
it seemed somehow to lack justice that the picture framer, 
after having been ruined, must risk his life in order to 
snatch from the catastrophe the débris of his career. 

Farther on, within the city itself but near the edge of 
it, two men were removing uninjured planks from the 
upper floor of a house; these planks were all there was in 
the house to salve. I saw no other attempt to make the 
best of a bad job; and after I had inspected the bad job 
these two attempts appeared heroic to the point of folly. 

I had not been in Ypres for nearly twenty years, and 
when I was last there the work of restoring the historic 
buildings of the city was not started. These restorations, 
especially to the Cloth Hall and the Cathedral of St. 
Martin, were just about finished in time for the opening of 
hostilities; and they give yet another proof of the German 
contention that Belgium, in conspiracy with Britain, had 
deliberately prepared for the war and, indeed, wanted it! 
The Grande Place was quite recognizable. It is among the 
largest public squares in Europe, and one of the very few 
into which you could put a medium-sized Atlantic liner. 
There is no square in London or—I think—New York into 
which you could put a ten-thousand-ton boat. A fifteen- 
thousand-ton affair, such as even the Arabic, could be 
arranged diagonally in the Grande Place at Ypres. 


\ i 7 HEN we drew near Ypres we met a civilian wagon 


The Ancient Glories of the City of Ypres 


Abe Grande Place has seen history. In the middle of 
the thirteenth century, whence its chief edifices date, it 
was the center of one of the largest and busiest towns in 
Europe, and a population of two hundred thousand weavers 
was apt to be uproarious in it. Within three centuries a 
lack of comprehension of home politics and the simple 
brigandage of foreign politics had reduced Ypres to a 
population of five thousand. In the seventeenth century 
Ypres fell four times. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it ceased to be a bishopric. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century it ceased to be fortified, and in the 
second decade of the twentieth century it ceased to be 
inhabited. Possessing two hundred thousand inhabitants 
in the thirteenth century, five thousand inhabitants in the 
sixteenth century, seventeen thousand four hundred inhab- 
itants at the end of the nineteenth century, it now possesses 
no inhabitants. It is uninhabited. It cannot be inhabited. 


Scarcely two months before I saw it, the city—I was 
told—had been full of life; in the long period of calm that 
followed the bombardment of the railway-station quarter 
in November, 1914, the inhabitants had taken courage, 
and many of those who had fled from the first shells had 
sidled back again with the most absurd hope in their 
hearts. As late as the third week in April the Grande Place 
was the regular scene of commerce, and on market days it 
was dotted with stalls on which were offered for sale such 
frivolous things as postcards displaying the damage done 
to the railway-station quarter. 

Then came the major bombardment, which is not yet 
over. 

You may obtain a just idea of the effects of the major 
bombardment by adventuring into the interior of the 
Cathedral of St. Martin. This cathedral is chiefly thir- 
teenth-century work. Its tower, like that of the cathedral 
at Malines, had never been completed—nor will it ever be 
now—but it is still, with the exception of the tower of the 
Cloth Hall, the highest thing in Ypres. The tower is a 
skeleton. As for the rest of the building, it may be said 
that some of the walls alone substantially remain. The 
choir—the earliest part of the cathedral—is entirely un- 
roofed, and the south wall of it has vanished. The apse 
has been blown clean out. The early Gothic nave is partly 
unroofed. The transepts are unroofed, and of the glass of 
the memorable rose window of the south transept not a 
trace is left—so far as I can remember. 

In the center of the cathedral, where the transepts meet, 
is a vast heap of bricks, stone and powdery dirt. This heap 
rises irregularly, like a range of hills, toward the choir; 
it overspreads most of the immense interior, occupying an 
area of perhaps from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand 
square feet. In the choir it rises to a height of six or seven 
yards. You climb perilously over it as you might cross the 
Alps. This incredible amorphous mass, made up of mil- 
lions of defaced architectural fragments of all kinds, is the 
shattered body of about half the cathedral. I suppose the 
lovely carved choir stalls are imbedded somewhere within 
it. The grave of Jansen is certainly at the bottom of it. 

The aspect of the scene, with the sky above, the jagged 
walls, the interrupted arches, and the dusty piled mess all 
round, is intolerably desolate. And it is made the more so 
by the bright colors of the great altar, two-thirds of which 
is standing, and the still brighter colors of the organ, which 
still clings, apparently whole, to the north wall of the 
choir. In the sacristy are collected gilt candelabra and 
other altar furniture, turned yellow by the fumes of picric 
acid. Ata little distance the cathedral, ruin though it is, 
seems solid enough; but when you are in it the fear is on 
you that the inconstant and fragile remains of it may 
collapse about you in a gust of wind a little rougher than 
usual. 

You leave the outraged fane with relief. And when you 
get outside you have an excellent opportunity of estimat- 
ing the mechanism that brought about this admirable 
triumph of destruction; for there is a hole made by a 
seventeen-inch shell. It is, at a moderate estimate, fifty 
feet across, and it happened to tumble into a graveyard, so 
that the hole is littered with the white bones of earlier 
Christians. 

The Cloth Hall was a more wonderful thing than the 
Cathedral of St. Martin, which, after all, was no better 
than dozens of other cathedrals. There was only one 
Cloth Hall of the rank of this one. It is not easy to say 
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whether or not the Cloth Hall still exists. Its celebrated 
three-storied facade exists, with a huge hiatus in it to the 
left of the middle and, of course, minus all glass. The entire 
facade seemed to me to be leaning slightly forward; I 
could not decide whether this was an optical illusion or 
a fact. The enormous central tower is knocked to pieces 
and yet conserves some remnant of its original outlines; 
bits of scaffolding on the front of it stick out at a great 
height, like damaged matches. The slim corner towers are 
scarcely hurt. Everything of artistic value in the structure 
of the interior has disappeared in a horrible confusion of 
rubble. 

The eastern end of the Cloth Hall used to be terminated 
by a small, beautiful Renaissance edifice called the Niew- 
werk, dating from the seventeenth century. What its use 
was I never knew. But the Niewwerk has vanished, and 
the Town Hall, next door, has also vanished; broken 
walls, a few bits of arched masonry and heaps of refuse 
alone indicate where these buildings stood in April last. 


The Desolation of the Great Square 


S° MUCH for the two principal buildings visible from the 
Grande Place. The Cloth Hall is in the Grande Place, 
and the cathedral adjoinsit. The only other fairly large 
building in the Place is the Hépital de Notre Dame at the 
northeast end. This white-painted edifice, with its orna- 
mental gilt sign, had continued substantially to exist as a 
structural entity; it was defaced, but not seriously. Every 
other building in the Place was smashed up. To walk round 
the Place is to walk nearly half a mile; and along the entire 
length, with the above exceptions, there was nothing but 
mounds of rubbish and fragments of upstanding walls. 
Here and there in your perambulation you may detect 
an odor with which certain trenches have already familiar- 
ized you. Obstinate inhabitants were apt to get buried 
in the cellars where they had taken refuge. In one place 
what looked like a colossal sewer had been uncovered. I 
thought at the time that the sewer was somewhat large for 
a city of the size of Ypres, and it has since occurred to me 
that this sewer may have been the ancient bed of the 
stream Yperlée, which in some past period was arched over. 
“T want to make a rough sketch of all this,” I said to my 
companions in the middle of the Grande Place, indicating 
the Cloth Hall and the cathedral and other grouped ruins. 
The spectacle was indeed majestic in the extreme, and if 
the British Government has not had it photographed in the 
finest possible manner it has failed in a very obvious duty; 


photographs of Ypres ought to be distributed throughout q 


the world. 

My companions left me to myself. I sat down on the 
edge of a small shell hole some distance in front of the hos- 
pital. I had been advised not to remain too near the 
building lest it might fall on me. The paved floor of the 
Place stretched out round me like a er isl plain, 
seeming the vaster because my eyes w now so much 
nearer to the level of it. On a bit of facade to the left the 
word CYCLE stood out in large black letters on a white 
ground. This word and myself were the sole living things 
in the square. 

In the distance a cloud of smoke up a street showed that 
a house was burning. The other streets visible from where 
I sat gave no sign whatever. The wind, strong enough 
throughout my visit to the front, was now stronger than 
ever. All the window frames and doors in the hospital were 

















straining and creaking in the wind. The loud sound of 
guns never ceased. A large British aéroplane hummed and 
buzzed at a considerable height overhead. Dust drove 
along. I said to myself: 

“A shell might quite well fall here any moment.” 

I was afraid; but I was less afraid of a shell than of the 
intense loneliness. Rheims was inhabited; Arras was 
inhabited. In both cities there were postmen and news- 
papers, shops, and even cafés; but in Ypres there was 
nothing. Every street was a desert; every room in every 
house was empty. Not a dog roamed in search of food. 
The weight on my heart was sickening. To avoid compli- 
cations I had promised the staff officer not to move from 
the place until he returned; neither of us had any desire to 
be hunting for each other in the sinister labyrinth of the 
town’s thoroughfares. 

I was, therefore, a prisoner in the place, condemned to 
solitary confinement. I ardently wanted my companions 
to come back. Then I heard echoing sounds of 
voices and footsteps. Two British soldiers appeared round 
a corner and passed slowly along the square. In the 
immensity of the square they made very small figures. I 
had a wish to accost them, but Englishmen do not do those 
things, even in Ypres. They glanced casually at me; I 
glanced casually at them, carefully pretending that the 
circumstances of my situation were entirely ordinary. 


In Silent Streets and Deserted Homes 


FELT safer while they were in view; but when they had 
gone I was afraid again. I was more than afraid: I was 
inexplicably uneasy. I made the sketch simply because 
I had said I would make it; and as soon as it was done I 
jumped up out of the hole and walked about, peering down 
streets for the reappearance of my friends. I was very 
depressed, very irritable; and I honestly wished that I had 
never accepted any invitation to visit the front. I some- 
how thought I might never get out of Ypres alive. When 
at length I caught sight of the staff officer I felt instantly 
relieved. My depression, however, remained for hours 
| afterward. 
Perhaps the chief street in Ypres is the wide Rue de 
Lille, which runs from opposite the Cloth Hall down to the 
Lille Gate, and over the moat water into the Lille Road, 
and on to the German lines. The Rue de Lille was espe- 
cially famous for its fine old buildings. There was the 
Hospice Belle, for old female paupers of Ypres, built in 
the thirteenth century. Therewas the Museum, formerly the 
Hotel Merghelynck, not a very striking edifice, but full of 
antiques of all kinds. There was the Hospital of St. John, 
interesting, but less interesting than the Hospital of St. 
John at Bruges. There was the Gothic Maison de Bois, 
right at the end of the street, with a rather wonderful 
frontage. And there was the famous fourteenth-century 
Steenen, which, since my previous visit, had been turned 
into the post office. 
With the exception of this last building, the whole of the 
Rue de Lille, if my memory is right, lay in ruins. The 
shuttered post office was splendidly upright and in appear- 
ance entire; but, for all I know, its interior may have been 
destroyed by a shell through the roof. Only the acacia 
trees flourished, and the flies, and the weeds between the 
stones of the paving. The wind took up the dust from the 
rubbish heaps which had been houses and wreathed it 
against what bits of walls still maintained the perpendicu- 
lar. Here, too, was the unforgettable odor, rising up 
through the interstices of the smashed masonry that hid 
subterranean chambers. 





We turned into a side street of small houses—probably 
the homes of lacemakers. This street was too humble to 
be a mark for the guns of the Germans, who no doubt 
trained their artillery by the aid of a very large-scale 
municipal map, on which every building was separately 
indicated. It would seem impossible that a map of less 
than a foot to a mile could enable them to produce such 
wonderful results of carefully wanton destruction. And 
the assumption must be that the map was obtained from 
the local authorities by some agent masquerading as a 
citizen. 

To return to the side street: So far as one could see, it 
had not received a dent, not a scratch. Even the little 
windows of the little red houses were by no means all 
broken. All the front doors stood ajar. I hesitated to 
walk in, for these houses seemed to be mysteriously pro- 
tected by influences invisible; but in the end the vulgar 
yet perhaps legitimate curiosity of the sightseer, of the 
professional reporter, drove me within the doors. 

The houses were so modest that they had no entrance 
halls or lobbies. One passed directly from the street into 
the parlor. Apparently the parlors were completely fur- 
nished. They were in amazing disorder, but the furniture 
was there. And the furnishings of all of them were alike, 
as the furnishings of all the small houses of a street in the 
Five Towns or in a cheap London suburb. The ambition 
of these homes had been to resemble one another. What 
one had, all must have. Under ordinary circumstances the 
powerful common instinct to resemble is pitiable; but here 
it was absolutely touching. 

Everything was in these parlors. The miserable ugly 
ornaments, bought and cherished and admired by the 
simple, were on the mantelpieces. The drawers of the 
mahogany and oak furniture had been dragged open, but 
not emptied. The tiled floors were littered with clothes, 
with a miscellany of odd possessions, with pots and pans 
out of the kitchen and the scullery, with bags and boxes. 
The accumulations of lifetimes were displayed before me, 
and it was almost possible to trace the slow transforming 
of young girls into brides and brides into mothers of broods. 

Within the darkness of the interiors I could discern the 
stairs; but I was held back from the stairs. I could get no 
farther than the parlors, though the interest of the upper 
floors must have been surpassing. 

So, from house to house. I handled nothing. Were not 
the military laws against looting of the most drastic char- 
acter! And at last I came to the end of the little street. 
There are many such streets in Ypres; in fact, the majority 
of the streets were like that street. I did not visit them, 
but I have no doubt they were in the same condition. Ido 
not say that the inhabitants fled taking naught with them. 
They must obviously have taken what they could, and 
what was at once most precious and most portable; but 
they could have taken very little. They departed breath- 
less, without vehicles, and probably most of the adults had 
children to carry or to lead. 

At one moment the houses were homes, functioning as 
such. An alarm, infectious like the cholera—and at the 
next moment the deserted houses became spiritless, degen- 
erated into intolerable museums for the amazement of a 
representative of the American and the British press! 
Where the scurrying families went to I never even inquired. 
Useless to inquire! They just lost themselves on the face 
of the earth and were thenceforth known to mankind by 
the generic name of refugees—such of them as managed 
to get away alive. 

After this the solitude of the suburbs, with their maimed 
and rusting factories, their stagnant canals, their empty 
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lots, their high, lusty weeds, their abolished railway and 
tram stations, was a secondary matter, leaving practically 
no impression on the exhausted sensibility. 

A few miles on the opposite side of the town were the 
German artillery positions, with guns well calculated to 
destroy cathedrals and cloth halls. Round these guns were 
educated men who had spent years—indeed, most of their 
lives—in the scientific study of destruction. Under these 
men were slaves who, solely for the purposes of destruc- 
tion, had ceased to be the citizens they once were. These 
slaves were compelled to carry out any order given to 
them, under pain of death. They had, indeed, been explic- 
itly told on the highest earthly authority that if the order 
came to destroy their fathers and their brothers, they must 
destroy their fathers and their brothers; the instruction 
was public and historic. 

The whole organism has worked, and worked well, for 
the destruction of all that was beautiful in Ypres, and for 
the break-up of an honorable tradition extending over 
at least eight centuries. There was no hazard about the 
treatment of Ypres. The shells did not come into Ypres 
out of nowhere. They were the climax of a deliberate 
effort originating in the brains of the responsible leaders. 
One is apt to forget all this. 

“But,” you say, “this is war, after all.’ After all, it 
just is! 

The future of Ypres exercises the mind. Ypres is only 
one among many martyrs; but, as matters stand at pres- 
ent, it is undoubtedly the chief one. In proportion to their 
size scores of villages have suffered as much as Ypres, and 
some have suffered more; but no city of its mercantile, 
historical and artistic importance has, up to now, suffered 
in the same degree as Ypres. 


The Relief of Smashing Something 


PRES is entitled to rank as the very symbol of the Ger- 
man achievement in Belgium. It stood on the path to 
Calais; but that was not its crime. Even if German guns 
had not left one brick on another in Ypres, the path to 
Calais would not thereby have been made any easier for 
the well-shod feet of the apostles of night, for Ypres never 
served as a military stronghold and could not possibly 
have so served; and had the Germans known how to beat 
the British Army in front of Ypres they could have marched 
through the city as easily as a hyena through a rice crop. 
The crime of Ypres was that it lay handy for the extreme 
irritation of an army which, with three times the men and 
three times the guns, could not shift the trifling force 
opposed to it. In the end something had to give way. 
And the cathedral and Cloth Hall and other defenseless 
splendors of Ypres gave way—not the trenches. The 
yearners after Calais did themselves nt good by extermi- 
nating fine architecture and breaking up innocent homes; 
but they did experience the relief of smashing something. 
Therein lies the psychology of the affair of Ypres and the 
reason why the Ypres of history has come to a sudden close. 
In order to envisage the future of Ypres, it is necessary 
to get a clear, general conception of the damage done to it. 
Ypres is not destroyed. I should estimate that at least 
half the houses in it are standing entire and, though dis- 
figured, are capable of being rapidly repaired. Thousands 
of the humble of Ypres could return to their dwellings and 
resume home life there with little trouble, provided the 
economic situation was fairly favorable—and, of course, 
sooner or later the economic situation is bound to be 
favorable, for the simple reason that it must ultimately 
(Concluded on Page 44) 








HE trade was 
[pate wile the 
Phillies was 
here first trip. With- 
out knockin’ no- 
body, the two fellas 
we give was worth 
about as much as a 
front foot on Main 
Street, Belgium. 
And the fella we got 
had went better this 
spring than any time 
since he broke in. 
So when the news 0’ 
the deal come out I 
says to Dode, I says: 
“What’s the mat- 
ter with Pat—tradin’ 
Hawley? What’s he 
goin’ todowiththem 
two he’s gettin’— 
make ticket takers 
out of ’em? What’s 
the idear?”’ 

“Tt does look like 
a bad swap for us,” 
says Dode. ‘‘Haw- 
ley’s worth six like 
them you’re givin’ 
us, and he ain’t only 
twenty-seven years 
old.” 

“That’s what I’m 
tellin’ you,”’ I says. 
“The deal looks like 
you was tryin’ to 
help us out.” 






’ 


“We are,” says 
Dode. “ Didn’t we 
just get through “sz Didn't 
helpin’ you out 0’ Know They 


the first division?”’ Was Two 
“Save that for the Leagues in 
7 ” °96,’’ Says 

minstrels,’’ I says. ie, 


“Give me the inside 
on this business: Iss 
they somethin’ the matter withhim? The trade’s made now 
already and it won’t hurt you none to come clean. Didn’t 
him and Pat get along?” 

“Sure! Why not?” says Dode. ‘Did you ever see a 
guy that Pat couldn’t get along with him?” 

“Well then,” says I, “‘what’s the answer? Don’t keep 
me in suspenders.”’ 

“T ain’t sure myself,”’ says Dode, ‘“‘but I and Bobby was 
talkin’ it over and we figured that Pat just plain got sick 
0’ hearin’ him talk.” 

“Feed that to the goldfish,” I says. “If Pat couldn’t 
stand conversation he wouldn’t of never lasted this long.”’ 

“Conversation, yes,’’ Dode says; ‘“‘but it’s a different 
thing when a bird makes an argument out of everything 
that’s said. They wasn’t a day passed but what Hawley 
just as good as called everybody on the club a liar. And 
it didn’t make no difference whether you was talkin’ to 
him or not. If I happened to be tellin’ you that my sister 
was the champion chess player o’ Peanut County, he’d 
horn right in and say she wasn’t no such a thing; that 
So-and-So was the champion. And they wouldn’t be no 
use to argue with him because you couldn’t even get a 
draw. He’d say he was born in the county seat o’ Peanut 
County and empired all the chess tournaments there. 
They wasn’t no subject that he didn’t know all about it 
better’n anybody else. They wasn’t no town he wasn’t 
born and brought upin. His mother or his old man is first 
cousins to everybody in the United States. He’s been 
operated on for every disease in the hospital. And if he’s 
did all he says he’s did he’ll be eight hundred and twenty- 
two years old next Halloween.” 

“They’s lots o’ fellas like that,” I says. 

“You think so?” says Dode. ‘You wait a wile. Next 
time I see you, if you don’t say he’s all alone in the Argue 
League I’ll give you my bat.” 

“Tf he’s that good,” I says, ‘“‘he’ll be soup for Carey.” 

“He will at first, maybe,” says Dode; “but Carey’ll 
get sick of him, just like Pat and all the rest of us did.” 


II 


DIDN’T lose no time tellin’ Carey about Dode’s dope, 

and Carey didn’t lose no time tryin’ it out. It was the 
second day after Hawley joined us. It looked like rain, as 
usual, and we was stallin’ in the clubhouse, thinkin’ they’d 
maybe call it off before we had to dress. 


‘es 
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“‘T see in some paper,” says Carey, ‘‘where 
the heavy artillery fire over in Europe is what 
makes all this duck weather.” 

He didn’t get no rise; so he wound up again. 

“Tt seems like it must be somethin’ that does 
it because they wasn’t never no summer like 
this before,”’ he says. 

“What do you mean—no summer like this?”’ 

‘says Hawley. 

“No summer with so much rain as they’s 
been this summer,” Carey says. 

“Where do you get that stuff?” says Haw- 
ley. ‘This here summer’s been dry, you might 
say.” 

“Yes,” says Carey; “and you might say the 
Federals done well in Newark.” 

“Tmean,” says Hawley, “that this here sum- 
mer’s been dry compared to other summers.” 

“T s’pose,” says Carey, ‘‘they wasn’t never 
such a dry summer?” 

“They’s been lots of ’em,’’ Hawley says. 
““They’s been lots o’ summers that was drier and 
they’s been lots o’ summers when they was more 
rain.” 

“Not in the last twenty years,’ says Carey. 

“Yes, in the last twenty years too,’ says 
Hawley. ‘“‘Nineteen years ago this summer 

made this here one look like adrought. It come up astorm 
the first day 0’ May and they wasn’t a day from then till the 
first o’ September when it didn’t rain one time or another.” 

“You got some memory,” says Carey—‘‘goin’ back 
nineteen years.” 

“T guess I ought to remember it,” says Hawley. ‘That 
was the first year my old man left me go to the ball games 
alone, and they wasn’t no games in our town from April 
till Labor Day. They wasn’t no games nowheres because 
the railroads was all washed out. We lived in Cleveland 
and my old man was caught in New York when the first 
o’ the floods come and couldn’t get back home for three 
months.” 

“‘Couldn’t he hire a canoe nowheres?” says Carey. 

“Him and some others was thinkin’ about tryin’ the 
trip on a raft,” says Hawley, “‘but my old lady was scared 
to have him try it; so she wrote and told him to stay 
where he was.” 

“She was lucky to have a carrier pigeon to take him the 
letter,” says Carey. “Or did you swim East with it?” 

“Swim!” Hawley says. “‘Say, you wouldn’t talk about 
swim if you’d saw the current in them floods!”’ 

“Tm sorry I missed it,’ says Carey. ‘I was still over 
in Portugal yet that year.” 

“Tt dried up in time for the world serious,” says Hawley. 

“The world serious be- 
tween who?”’ ast Carey. 

“The clubs that won 
out in the two leagues,” 
says Hawley. 

“T didn’t know they 
was two leagues in ’96,” 
says Carey. ‘Who did 
they give the pennants 
to—the clubs that was 
ahead when it begin to 
sprinkle?”’ 

“Sprinkle!’’ says Haw- 
ley. “Say, you’d of called i 
it a sprinkle if you’d 
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saw it. Sprinkle! 

sprinkle!” 

“T guess it must of been some sprinkle!”’ says 
Carey. 
sucker.” 

“No,” says Hawley; ‘‘this summer’s been pretty bad.” 
‘But nowheres near like nineteen year ago,” says Carey. 
“Oh, I guess they’s about the same rainfall every year,” 
Hawley says. ‘But, still and all, we’ve had some mighty 
wet weather since the first 0’ May this year, and I wouldn’t 
be su’prised if the heavy artillery fire in Europe had 
somethin’ to do with it.” 

“That’s ridic’lous,” says Carey. 

“Ridic’lous!” says Hawley. ‘‘Where do you get that 
stuff? Don’t you know that rain can be started with 
dynamite? Well, then, why wouldn’t all that shootin’ 
affect the weather? They must be some explanation.” 

“Did you make him?” says Carey to me afterward. 
“He trimmed me both ways. Some day he’ll single to 
right field and throw himself out at first base. I seen I was 


Say, I guess that was some 


in for a lickin’, so I hedged to get a draw, and the minute © 


I joined his league he jumped to the outlaws. But after 
this I’m goin’ to stick on one side of it. He goes better 
when he’s usin’ his own stuff.” 
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N BATTIN’ practice the next day Carey hit one up 

against them boards in right center on a line. 

“Good night!” says Smitty. “I bet that’s the hardest 
wallop that was ever made on these grounds.” 

“T know I didn’t never hit one harder here,” says Carey. 
“T don’t never hit good in this park. I’d rather be on the 
road all the wile. I hit better on the Polo Grounds than 
anywheres else. I s’pose it’s on account o’ the back- 
ground.” 

“Where do you get that stuff?” says Hawley. ‘“Every- 
body hits better in New York than they do here. Do you 
want to know why? Because it’s a clean town, without no 
dirt and cinders blowin’ in your eyes. This town’s all 
smoke and dirt, and it ain’t no wonder a man’s handi- 
capped. The fellas that’s with clubs in clean towns has 
got it all over us. Look at Detroit—one o’ the cleanest 
towns in the country! And look how Cobb and Crawford 
hit! A man in one o’ these smoke holes can’t never pile 
up them big averages, or he can’t last as long, neither.” 

“No,” says Carey; ‘‘and that accounts for Wagner’s 
rotten record in Pittsburgh.” 

Do you think that stopped him? Not him! 

“Yes,” he says; “and how much would Wagner of hit 
if he’d been playin’ in New York or Detroit all the wile? 
He wouldn’t never been below .500. And he’d of lasted 
just twicet as long.” 

“But on account of him landin’ in Pittsburgh,” says 
Carey, “the poor kid’ll be all through already before he’s 
fairly started yet. It’s a crime and the grand jury should 
ought to take steps.”’ i 

“Have you ever been to Washington?” says I. 


““We Traded Nothin’ 
to Get You and We 
Got Stung at That’’ 


“Tt must of made this summer look like a — 
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‘Have I ever been to Washington?” says Hawley. 
“Say, I know Washington like a book. My old man’s 
brother’s a senator there in Congress. You must of heard 
o’ Senator Hawley.” 

“Oh, yes,” says Carey; ‘‘the fella that made the speech 
that time.” 

“That’s the fella,” says Hawley. ‘‘And a smart fella 
too. Him and Woodruff Wilson’s just like brothers. 
They’re always to each other’s houses. That’s where I met 
Wilson—was at Uncle Zeke’s. We fanned together for a 
couple hours. You wouldn’t never know he was the 
President. He don’t let on like he was any better than 
I or you.” 

“He ain’t as good as you; that’s a pipe!” says Carey. 

““Where does your cousin live?’’ says Smitty. 

“Cousin Zeke’s got the swellest apartment in Washing- 
ton,” says Hawley. ‘‘Right next to the Capitol, on 
Pennsylvania Street.” 

“T wisht I could live there,” I says. “It’s the best town 
in the country for my money. And it’s the cleanest one 
too.’ 

“No factories or smoke there,” says Carey. 

“T wonder how it comes,” I says, “that most o’ the 
fellas on the Washington Club, playin’ in the cleanest 
town in the country most o’ the wile, can’t hardly foul a 
ball—let alone hit it.” 

“Maybe the silver dust from the mint gets in their 
eyes,” says Carey. 

“Where do you get that noise?” says Hawley. “The 
mint ain’t nowheres near the ball orchard.” 

“Well then,” I says, “how do you account for the club 
not hittin’?”’ 

“Say,” says Hawley, ‘it ain’t no wonder they don’t hit 
in that town. We played a exhibition game there last 
spring and we didn’t hit, neither.” 

“Who pitched against you—Johnson?” I ast him. 

“Yes; Johnson,” says Hawley. 

“But that don’t explain why the Washington bunch 
can’t hit,” says Carey. ‘‘He ain’t mean enough to turn 
- round and pitch against his own club.” 

“They won’t nobody hit in that town,” says Hawley, 
“and I don’t care if it’s Johnson pitchin’ or the mayor.” 

“What’s the trouble?” I says. 

“The heat gets ’em!’’ says Carey. 

“No such a thing!’’ says Hawley. “That shows you 
don’t know nothin’ about it. It’s the trees.” 

“The trees!’’ Lsays. “Do they play out in the woods or 
somewheres?”’ 

“No,” says Hawley. ‘‘If they did they’d be all right. 
Their ball park’s just like any ball park; they ain’t no 
trees in it. -But they’s trees all over the rest o’ the town. 
It don’t make no difference where you go, you’re in the 
shade. And then, when you get to the ball park you’re 
exposed to the sun all of a sudden and it blinds you.” 

“T should think it would affect their fieldin’ too,” says 
Carey. 

“They wear goggles in the field,’ says Hawley. 

“Do the infielders wear goggles?”’ ast Carey. 

“No; but most o’ the balls they got to handle comes on the 
ground. They don’t have to look up for ’em,” says Hawley. 

““S’pose somebody hits 
a high fly ball that’s 
comin’ down right in the 
middle o’ the diamond,” 
says Carey. ‘‘Who gets 
ab??? 

“Tt ain’t got,” says 
Hawley. ‘‘They leave it 
go and it gen’ally almost 
always rolls foul.” 

“Tf I was Griffith,” says 
Carey, “‘I’d get the For- 
estry Department to cut 
away the trees in some 
part o’ town and then 
make all my ball players 
live there so’s they’d get 
used to the sun.” 

“Or he might have a 
few big maples planted 
round the home plate 
some Arbor Day,” I says. 

“Yes,” says Carey; ‘“‘or he might trade Johnson to the 
Pittsburgh Federals for Oakes.” 

“‘He’d be a sucker to trade Johnson,” says Hawley. 


“The Guy 
That Holds That 
Record is Talkin’ to You’’ 


Iv 


’ \\,\ eeu we played down in Cincy one Saturday to a 

crowd that might of all came out in one street car 
without nobody ridin’ in the motorman’s vest pocket. We 
was discussin’ it that night at supper. 

“Tt’s no more’n natural,” I says. “The home club’s 
been goin’ bad and you can’t expect the whole population 
to fight for a look at ’em.” 

“Yes,” says Carey; ‘“‘but it ain’t only here. It’s every- 
wheres. We didn’t hardly draw our breath at St. Louis and 
_ the receipts 0’ that last double-header at home with Pitts- 
burgh wouldn’t buy enough shavin’ soap to lather a gnat. 
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“Do You Know Why You Ain’t Hittin’? It’s Because You Don’t Choke Up Your Bat Enough’’ 


All over the circuit it’s the same way, and in the other 
leagues too. It’s a off year, maybe; or maybe they’s 
reasons for it that we ain’t doped out.” 

“‘Well,’’ I says, ‘‘the war’s hurt business, for one thing, 
and people ain’t got no money to spend on box seats. 
And then golf’s gettin’ better all the wile. A. man’d 
naturally rather do some exercisin’ himself than watch 
somebody else do it. Besides that, automobiles has got so 
cheap that pretty near everybody can buy ’em, and the 
people that owns ’em takes their friends out in the country 
instead o’ comin’ to the ball yard. And besides that,” 
I says, ‘‘they’s too much baseball and the people’s sick 
OLAt 

Hawley come in and set down with us wile I was still 
talkin’ yet. 

‘““What’s the argument?”’ he says. 

‘We was tryin’ to figure out why we can’t get 
a quorum out tothe games no more,” says Carey. 

‘““Well,”’ says Hawley, ‘‘you know the real 
reason, don’t you?” 

“No,” says Carey; ‘‘but I bet we’re goin’ 
to hear it. I bet you'll say it’s on account o’ the 
Gulf Stream.” 

“Where do you get that noise?” says Hawley. 
“Tf you want to know the real reason, the war’s 
the real reason.” 

“That’s what I was sayin’,” says I. “‘The 
war’s hurt business and people ain’t got no 
money to blow on baseball.” 

“That shows you don’t know nothin’ about 
it,’’ says Hawley. 

“Then I got you tied,” I says, “‘because you just sprung 
the same thing yourself.” 

“No such a thing!” says Hawley. ‘‘You’re talkin’ 
about the war hurtin’ business and I’m talkin’ about the 
war hurtin’ baseball.’ 

‘“‘What’s the difference?” I says. 

“All the difference in the world,” says Hawley. “If 
everybody was makin’ twicet as much money durin’ the 
war as they made before the war started yet, the baseball 
crowds wouldn’t be no bigger than they have been.” 

“Come acrost with the answer,’’ says Carey. “The 
strain’s somethin’ awful.” 

“Well, boys,” says Hawley, “they ain’t nobody in this 
country that ain’t pullin’ for one side or the other in this 
here war. Is that right or wrong?” 

“Which do you say it is?’”’ says Carey. 

“T say it’s right because I know it’s right,” says Hawley. 

‘Well then,” says Carey, “don’t ask us boobs.” 

“No matter what a man says about he bein’ neutral,” 
says Hawley, “you can bet that down in his heart he’s 
either for the Dutchmen or the Alleys; I don’t care if he’s 
Woodruff Wilson or Bill Klem. We all got our favorites.” 

‘‘Who’s yours?”’ I says. 


’ 


“Don’t you tell!” says Carey. “It wouldn’t be fair to 
the other side.” 

“T don’t mind tellin’,” says Hawley. ‘“‘I’d be a fine stiff 
to pull for the Dutchmen after all King George done for 
my old man.” 

““What did he do for him?” says Carey. 

“Well, it’s a long story,’”’ says Hawley. 

“That’s all right,” says Carey. ‘“‘They’s only one game 
to-morrow.” 

“‘T’ll give it to you some other time,’’ Hawley says. 

“‘T hope you don’t forget it,’”’ says Carey. 

“Forget it!’’ says Hawley. “When your old man’s 
honored by the royalties you ain’t liable to forget it.” 

“No,” says Carey; “but you could try.” 

“Here!” I says. ‘I’m waitin’ to find out how the war 
cuts down the attendance.” : 

“T’m comin’ to that,” says Hawley. “When you figure 
it out they couldn’t nothin’ be simpler.” 

“Tt does sound simple, now it’s been explained,” says 
Carey. 

“Tt ain’t been explained to me,” I says. 

“You're in too big a hurry,’’ Hawley says. “If you 
wouldn’t interrupt a man all the wile you might learn 
somethin’. You admit they ain’t nobody that’s neutral. 
Well then, you can’t expect people that’s for the Alleys to 
come out to the ball park and pull for a club that’s mostly 
Dutchmen, and you can’t expect Dutchmen to patronize 
a club that’s got a lot o’ fellas with English and French 
names.” 

““Wait a minute!”’ says Carey. ‘‘I s’pose they ain’t no 
Germans here in Cincinnati, is they?” 

“Sure!” says Hawley. ‘The place is ran over with 
7em.”’ 

“Then,” says Carey, ‘‘why don’t they break all records 
for attendance at this park, with Heine Groh and Fritz 
Mollwitz and Count Von Kolnitz and Wagner and Schnei- 
der and Herzog on the ball club?” 

‘Because they’s others on the team that offsets ’em,” 
says Hawley. ‘‘We’llsay they’s a Dutchman comes out to 
the game to holler for some 0’ them boys you mentioned, 
We'll say that Groh kicks a ground ball and leaves three 
runs score and puts the club behind. And then we'll say 
that Clarke comes up in the ninth innin’ and wins the game 
for Cincinnati with a home run. That makes the Dutch- 
man look like a rummy, don’t it? Or we'll say Schnei- 
der starts to pitch a game and gets knocked out, and then 
Dale comes in and they can’t foul him. Your German 
friend wishes he had of stayed home and washed part 
o’ the dashhound.” 

“Yes,” says Carey; “but wouldn’t he want to come 
to the game again the next day in hopes he’d get his chancet 
to holler?” 

“No,” says Hawley; “because, whatever happened, 
they’d be somethin’ about it he wouldn’t like. If the Reds 
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win the Alleys on the club’d feel just as good as the 
Dutchmen, and that’d make him sore. And if they lost 
he’d be glad on account o’ the Alleys; but he’d feel sorry 
for the Germans.” 

“Then they’s only one thing for Garry Herrmann to do,”’ 
I says: “he should ought to trade off all his Alleys for 
Dutch.” 

“That'd help the attendance at home,” says Hawley; 
“put when his club played in Boston who’d go out to see 
7em?” 

“Everybody that could borrow a brick,” says Carey. 

“Accordin’ to your dope,”’ I says, “they’s only one kind 
of a club that’d draw everywheres, and that’s a club that 
didn’t have no Dutchmen or Alleys—neither one.’ 

“That’s the idear,” says Hawley: ‘‘a club made up 
o’ fellas from countries that ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
the war— Norwegians, Denmarks, Chinks, Mongrels and 
them fellas. A guy that had brains enough to sign up 
that kind of a club would make a barrel 0’ money.” 

“A guy’d have a whole lot o’ trouble findin’ that 
kind of a club,” I says. 

“‘He’d have a whole lot more trouble,’”’ says Carey, 
“‘findin’ a club they could beat.” 


Vv 


MITTY used to get the paper from his home town 

where his folks lived at, somewheres near Lansing, 
Michigan. One day heseen init wherehiskid brother 4 
was goin’ to enter for the state golf championship. ¢ 

‘He'll just about cop it too,” says Smitty. “And 
he ain’t only seventeen years old. He’s been playin’ 
round that Wolverine Country Club, in Lansing, and 
makin’ all them birds like it.’ 

“The Wolverine Club, in Lansing?” says Hawley. 

“That’s the one,” Smitty says. 

“That’s my old stampin’ grounds,” says Hawley. 
“That’s where I learned the game at.”’ 

“The kid holds the record for the course,” says Smitty. 

“He don’t no such a thing!” says Hawley. 

“How do you know?” says Smitty. 

“T guess I’d ought to know,”’ Hawley says. ‘‘The guy 
that holds that record is talkin’ to you.” 

“‘What’s your record?” says Smitty. 

“What'd your brother make?”’ says Hawley. 

“Plain seventy-one,” says Smitty; ‘‘and if you ever 
beat that you can have my share o’ the serious money.” 

“You better make a check right now,” says Hawley. 
“The last time I played at that club I rolled up seventy- 
three.” 

“That beats me,’’ Smitty says. 





Imperial Valley were running neck and neck for 

first prize as the least habitable spots on earth. 
Both are in California, below sea level and hot. Both 
were waterless, barren and utterly uninhabited. Scattered 
clumps of squat greasewood brush were about the only 
things that grew in Imperial Valley. Some areas of hard- 
baked soil were too tough even for that tough growth. 
Where the town of Imperial now stands, for example, early 
adventurers found a stretch as hard and level and bare as 
a billiard table, covered with little white fresh-water shells. 

Imperial Valley was once the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The ancient shore line is still traceable on the 
surrounding mountains. The Colorado River emptied 
into it perhaps a hundred and fifty miles north of its pres- 
ent mouth. This remarkable stream was then busily 
engaged in carving out the Grand Cafion in Arizona and 
carrying the waste from that huge sculpture down to the 
sea. It is still so heavily impregnated with silt that it 
looks like a river of red mud. : 

On reaching the sea the earthy contents of the water 
was precipitated. So the river filled in the whole valley, 
meantime building itself a bed over to the west; but in its 
land-making operations the river built higher the farther 
south it went. The head of the valley, at Salton, is two 
hundred feet below sea level. From there southward the 
land gradually rises, until at the Mexican border it reaches 
sea level. In this way the natural incline of the region was 
reversed. Though the river flows south, the slope of the 
made valley that it skirts is to the north. 

From time to time, down round the Mexican border 
or somewhat below it, the river overflowed and the flood 
waters ran north to the Salton Sink. In this way two 
northward-running watercourses, known as New River 
and Alamo River, were traced through the valley. They 
were called rivers only because there was nothing else in 
particular to call them; in fact they were quite dry nearly 
all the time, except for one or two holes in which the 
occasional spillage of the Colorado stood. 


W inven: this young century Death Valley and 
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“Tf you’re that good,” says Carey, ‘‘I’d like to take you 
on sometime. I can score as high as the next one.” 

“You might get as much as me now because I’m all out 
0’ practice,” says Hawley; ‘‘but you wouldn’t of stood 
no show when I was right.” 

““What club was you best with?” ast Carey. 

“A heavy one,” says Hawley. “I used to play with a 
club that they couldn’t hardly nobody else lift.” 















“I'm So Sick o’ This Wisenheimer I Can’t See’’ 


If I have made the situation plain it will be evident that 
turning the water of the Colorado into the valley involved 
nothing more than making a cut in its bank, and so letting 
a stream into the shallow courses known as New River and 
Alamo River. 

General W. L. Marshall, a veteran engineer who is now 
superintending some work for the Government down there, 
looked over Imperial Valley forty-four years ago and 
conceived an enterprising notion of modifying the torrid 
climate of that part of California by turning the Colorado 
into the valley, and so converting the latter into a fresh- 
water sea; but along the eastern edge of the valley, be- 
tween it and the river, lies a ridge of mountainous sand 
dunes, which extends below the Mexican border. To get 
round this ridge it would be necessary to tap the river 
down in Mexico, and the international complication killed 
his ambitious scheme—“‘very fortunately,” as General 
Marshall observed the other day at El Centro. 

Twenty years later some less romantic observers pro- 
posed to utilize the situation for the purpose of irrigating 
the valley. They organized the Colorado River Irrigation 
Company in 1892 and employed C. R. Rockwood as chief 
engineer. The company was not a very hardy plant and 
the panic of 1893 snuffed it out. When Mr. Rockwood 
sued it for unpaid salary the most valuable things he was 
able to get in satisfaction of his judgment consisted of a 
mass of engineering data, collected by himself, and an 
unshakable faith in the feasibility of converting the barren 
valley into fat farm lands by irrigating it from the Colorado 
River. 

“T worked for six years to get the scheme financed,”’ Mr. 
Rockwood tells me, ‘‘and then went ahead, without any 
financing to speak of.’ 

Indeed, one of the biggest things about the story of 
Imperial is that, except for the valuable preliminary 
labors of the Colorado River, the valley has made itself 
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“An iron club?” says Smitty. 

“Well,” says Hawley, ‘‘it felt like they was iron in it.” 

“Did you play all the wile with one club?” ast Carey. 

“You bet I did,” Hawley says. “I paid a good price 
and got a good club. You couldn’t break it.” 

“Was it a brassie?”’ says Smitty. 

“No,” says Hawley. ‘‘It was made by some people 
right there in Lansing.” 

“T’d like to get a hold of a club like that,” says Carey. 

“You couldn’t lift it,’ Hawley says; ‘‘and even if you 
could handle it I wouldn’t sell it for no price—not for twicet, 
what it cost.” 

“What did it cost?’’ Smitty ast him. 

“Fifty bucks,” says Hawley; ‘‘and it’d of been more’n 
that only for the people knowin’ me so well. My old man 
used to do ’em a lot o’ good turns.”’ 

“He must of stood in with ’em,”’ says Carey, ‘‘or they 
wouldn’t of never left go of a club like that for fifty.” 

“They must of sold it to you by the pound,” I says— 
“about a dollar a pound.” } 

“Could you slice a ball with it?” says Carey. 

“That was the trouble—the balls wouldn’t stand the 
gaff,” Hawley says. “I used to cut’em in two withit.”  _ 

“How many holes did they have there when you was 
playin’?”’ Smitty ast. 

“Oh, three or four,” he says; “‘but they didn’t feaze 
me.” 

“They got eighteen now,” says Smitty. 

“They must of left the course run down,’”’ Hawley 
says. “You can bet they kept it up good when my 
old man was captain.” 

“Has your brother ever been in a big tourney 
before?”’ I says to Smitty. 

“He was in the city championship last summer,” 
says Smitty. 

““How’d he come out?” Hawley ast. 


win, only he got stymied by a bumblebee.” 
“‘Did they cauterize it?” says Carey. 

“Where do you get that noise?” says Hawley. 
“They ain’t no danger in a bee sting if you know what 
to do. Just slip a piece o’ raw meat on it.” ; 

“Was you ever stymied by a bee?”’ says Carey. - 

“Was I!” says Hawley. “Say, I wisht I had a base hit 
for every time them things got me. My old lady’s dad had 
a regular bee farm down in Kentucky, and we’d go down 
there summertimes and visit and help gather the honey. 
I used to run round barefooted and you couldn’t find a 
square inch on my legs that wasn’t all et up.” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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from the beginning to this day. It owes nothing whatever 
to the Government or to any other outside agency, with 
the exception of one debt to the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
to be described later, which it is now prepared to discharge; 
in fact it may be paid in full by the time this article 
appears in print. 

Along in the late nineties Mr. Rockwood discovered 
what he fondly mistook for ample financial backing. The 
California Development Company was then organized and 
it raised some actual cash, but apparently only a few 
thousand dollars. 
dunes and other topographical features it was necessary 
to bring the water in a long loop round through Mexico and 
back to the American side. A year or two was vainly spent. 
in trying to get certain concessions from the Mexican 
Government. Then a separate Mexican corporation was 
formed to codperate with the American one. Lack of 
money prevented the company from following the most 
approved engineering plan, including a head gate founded 
on solid rock; in fact lack of money is the outstanding 
feature of the early development work. 





“He was second highest,” says Smitty. ‘“‘He’d of : 


On account of the mountainous sand ~ 


Tosupply that lack a colonization company was formed, . 
its mission being to advertise the valley and attract set- ‘ 


tlers to its—as yet—perfectly arid acres. Surprising as it 
seems, the company succeeded in this unpromising task. 


What settlers found is typified by the experience of Leroy — 


Holt, formerly a country banker in Missouri, now presi- 


dent of three banks in the valley, largely interested in the — 


electric light and power system and in various other 
flourishing enterprises. + 

Mr. Holt went to the spot where Imperial now stands 
in 1901. The only available water was eight miles away, 
in a hole in New River’s otherwise dry bed. There it was 
dipped up and hauled across the hot desert to Imperial. 
Sometimes at the June flood the Colorado sent down 
new water to freshen up the hole. In the ensuing eleven 
months, under-a temperature that ran up to a hundred, 
and thirty or forty degrees in the shade, with constant sand. 
storms and a high mortality rate among the impounded 
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fish, the quality of the water—as Mr. Holt frankly admits— 
deteriorated sadly. The culinary resources of the tiny 
settlement were in the able hands of a Chinese landlord 
of a canvas hotel. The food, of course, was all canned and 
the landlord specialized in jams. His table bore jars labeled 
strawberry, raspberry, plum and apricot, from which a 
guest could take his choice; but the contents of all the jars 
consisted of stewed prunes. 

I should pause here to explain the temperature of the 
valley. In those days, according to all accounts, it ran up 
in midsummer to a hundred and thirty or even a hundred 
and forty degrees Fahrenheit; in fact this excessive heat 
was mostly what discouraged all the capitalists Mr. Rock- 
wood sounded. They said that, even if the valley was 
irrigated, nobody would live in such an oven. There were 
, no official weather reports in those days, but old settlers 
unanimously agree that bringing in water, thereby con- 
_ yerting the valley from a brown desert to its present high 
| state of cultivation and perpetual green, has greatly 
modified the climate. 

Anybody can obtain circumstantial evidence in proof of 
| that statement by simply riding through the green valley 
' and then out on the uncultivated desert beyond. Thelatter 
certainly feels hotter. 

So nowadays inhabitants of the valley regard even a 
hundred and fifteen degrees as quite a torrid spell. More- 
_ over, they explain—and I agree with them—that, though 
there is a lot of it, it is really a superior article of heat, 
_ because it is perfectly dry. No one who knows the differ- 
ence between a dry climate and a humid one will pay undue 
attention to thermometers. The valley is certainly hot in 
summer, but fifty thousand people manage to live there. 
_ Anyone who has lived in a tent in hot weather knows 

that canvas augments heat. I am told that the China- 
man’s little canvas hotel at Imperial was something to rob 
any future state of all terrors. They say 
| the metal handles of the eating imple- 
ments got so hot that a guest had to blow 
_ on his knife lest it blister his hand. Ice, 
of course, was not to be dreamed of; nor 
| was there any cold water. This made . 
butter a very perplexing question until 
| the landlord neatly solved the problem 
by putting his butter into a beer bottle, 
witha goose quill throughthecork. Then 
a guest helped himself to butter as one 
does to ketchup. 


Bringing in the Water 


H lhe nearest railroad point was thirty- 
five miles away, on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific. Periodically astage 
’ lumbered back and forth, but the heat and 
| the thick cloud of fine dust that envel- 
oped the vehicle throughout the journey 
made it somewhat objectionable. Mr. 
Holt discovered that one could propel a 
bicycle anywhere over the flat, hard sur- 
| face of the desert. With one of those ma- 
chines he used to pump up to the railroad 
| point in five hours—and then frequently 
sit on the hot end of a tie for five hours more to flag a late 
train. Traveling was not a popular pastime. 

However, after all, this is only the experience of the most 
| fortunate few among the settlers; for the great majority 
of them came in with almost no money. 
_ Here is theextraordinary planon which the valley was de- 

veloped: The feeble development company had cut the bank 
_ of the river, in a rather temporary and makeshift fashion, 
just beyond the American line, thus letting the water into 
the Alamo channel, where it meandered through Mexico 
and up on the American side; and the company had started 
to build a main canal from the Alamo channel. Once the 





The Valley of Today is Green the Year Round 


water was out of the river 
the engineering was com- 
paratively simple and 
inexpensive. The soil 
throughout the valley is the 
loose alluvial silt brought 
down by the Colorado 
River and is easily dug. 
The valley looks as level as 
a floor, yet slopes and un- 
dulates sufficiently for irri- 
gation. Asthe colonization 
company brought in set- 
tlers the development com- 
pany gave most of them 
work in digging the canal. 
Meantime the settlers filed 
on land under the desert- 
land act—all the land, 
except at the head of the 
valley, being then owned 
by the Government. To 
file on land under this act 
required an initial payment of only twenty-five cents an acre. 

In this way the settlers were both canal diggers, em- 
ployed by the development company, and prospective 
landowners. In the latter capacity they organized them- 
selves into a mutual water company under the California 
law, each man taking, as a rule, one share of stock in the 
water company for each acre of land he had filed on. The 
shares in the original company were twelve dollars each, 
or about that sum. Mostly the settlers had no money 
with which to pay for their water stock; so they gave notes 
payable in installments. Then the mutual water company, 
in effect, turned these notes over to the development 








At All the Valley Towns One’ Sees Baled Cotton Standing in the Open, Weather 


Damage Being So Slight That No Warehouses are Provided 


company to pay the latter for constructing the irrigation 
system; and the development company borrowed money 
onthe notes to carry forward the work. Meantime the 
stockholders of the water company were working for the 
development company, digging canals. The development 
company paid part of their wages in cash—enough to keep 
them going—and applied the remainder on their notes. 

““We lifted ourselves,” says Mr. Rockwood, “by our 
own bootstraps.” 

And the valley settlers did, indeed, pretty nearly accom- 
plish that unusual feat. Of course the development 
company had some cash to begin with, but not a large 
amount. Some cash was 
raised by other means. I 
have not attempted above 
to follow the technical 
ramifications of the rela- 
tionship between the two 
companies; but the out- 
standing fact is that these 
settlers, while digging ca- 
nals, were prospective 
owners of prospectively 
irrigated lands, and the 
credit they themselves 
thereby created was the 
chief resource for com- 
pleting the irrigation 
system. 

Water was turned into 
the main canal in March, 
1902. Mr. Rockwood cal- 
culates there may then 
have been a thousand peo- 
ple in the valley. Others 
came in, filing on more 
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This Was a Sunbaked Desert Only a Dozen Years Ago 


lands and organizing other mutual water companies, 
thereby providing a credit instrument by which the work 
was continued. 

It was a feeble enough instrument, in view of the work 
to be done by it. Los Angeles banks, in fact, looked with 
decided suspicion on these notes signed by settlers in the 
still practically barren valley—settlers whose assets were 
mostly of a prospective nature. Yet the development 
company did manage to scrape up enough cash to keep the 
work going in a hand-to-mouth fashion. 

Then it indulged in an expensive family row. An inside 
company was formed to raise money for the parent con- 
cern on such onerous terms that the lat- 
ter was practically using up two dollars 
of assets for every dollar of cash it re- 
ceived. There was trouble over it and 
the upshot was that the inside company 
retired, taking with it a great part of the 
best assets of the development company— 
thatis, thesettlers’ notes given for mutual 
water company stock. 

This left the development company in 
a rather stripped and emaciated condi- 
tion, when it received a body blow from 
UncleSam. Asoil expert from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture examined the valley 
and published a highly discouraging 
report onit. He said the soil was so 
heavily charged with alkali that the sort 
of crops settlers were mainly expecting 
to raise there would not grow. On some 
of the land, he thought, sugar beets and 
sorghum might be produced, the re- 
mainder being about worthless for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

This report, coming from the Govern- 
ment, naturally raised a presumption that 
the valley was either a great blunder or a 
great bunco game. It not only stopped 
settlers from coming in but undermined the none too stable 
credit of the development company. The report was pub- 
lished early in 1902; and it was only after some crops, such 
as the expert said would not grow, had been actually raised 
that the development company was able to borrow twenty- 
five thousand dollars from a Los Angeles bank, and so stave 
off the dissolution that seemed imminent. 


Just One Trouble After Another 


O DOUBT the expert, arguing from conditions of soil 

and water elsewhere, had scientific warrant for his 
conclusions; but he had never seen what just that kind 
of soil under just that kind of water would do. 

About that time the development company received 
another jolt from Washington. The Government had 
started a great reclamation project over in Arizona, above 
and round Yuma, building a dam at Laguna to divert the 
waters of the Colorado. It challenged the right of the 
development company to take water from the Colorado 
at all. I believe the company had never obtained a per- 
mit from the Secretary of War, and the Department said 
it was interfering with navigation—at least prospectively. 
Naturally that did nothing to bolster up the development 
company’s tottering credit. 

Another trouble soon appeared: The valley had been 
surveyed many years before; but when the colonization 
company began bringing people in the original survey had 
become pretty thoroughly obliterated. So the colonization 
company had a new survey made, on the basis of which 
settlers laid out their farms. Presently there was an official 
survey, which disclosed the fact that the colonization 
survey was all wrong. The true lines were not at all where 
settlers supposed them to be. Everybody overlapped on 
his neighbor somewhere or other, and his neighbor over- 
lapped on him. It took several years to straighten that out. 
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Meantime settlers could not get title to 
their land, which prevented them from 
using it as a basis of credit. 

There were troubles enough to kill any 
project that was not founded on bedrock; 
but meantime the bedrock foundations 
of this project were disclosing themselves 
more and more convincingly. 

By the close of 1903 probably two 
thousand people had come into the valley 
and were actually raising abundant crops. 
A year later the population had increased 
to seven thousand, and the possibilities of 
the soil were even more extensively 
demonstrated. 

Government land was then obtainable 
under the desert-land act at a dollar and 
a quarter an acre. 

To get water on the land cost, on an 
average, about twelve dollars an acre— 
represented by an investment in mutual 
water company stock, payable in install- 
ments, one share of stock, as arule, going 
with one acre of land. The cost varied 
according to the locality, running as low, 
I believe, as seven dollars and a half an 
acre, and from that up to twenty; but in any event a man 
with no capital to speak of could get title to very pro- 
ductive land. 

The development company had all along been a very 
precarious, hand-to-mouth sort of concern. It had never 
at any time had money enough to do its work at the Colo- 
rado River in the best manner. When the Government 
challenged its right to tap the river, wanting more water it 
went over to the Mexican side and cut the bank there. 

The river water is heavily charged with silt and the new 
canal soon filled up. This caused a shortage of water in the 
valley. With the means at its command the company could 
not dredge out the canal in time; so it went four miles 
farther down and made another cut. 

Now the Colorado River indulges in a flood every June, 
with the regularity of clockwork. It usually comes about 
the twentieth of June, seldom varying more than a week 
from that date. The flow of the river at Yuma runs about 
sixteen million acre feet a year—an acre foot being enough 
water to cover an acre of land to a depth of one foot; but 
the average flow in November is less than four hundred 
thousand acre feet, while in June it rises to three million 
acre feet. 

In making the second cut the development company 
counted on the river’s commendable regularity in the 
matter of floods; but in February of that year the river 
gave a sufficiently realistic imitation ofa flood to cause 
trouble at the new cut, repeating the performance twice 
over before the end of March and promptly undoing what- 
ever the company had been able to accomplish in the way 
of controlling it. 

The bed of the river, of course, lies high above the valley, 
there being a drop of more than three hundred feet from 
the surface at Yuma to the bottom of Salton Sink at the 
valley’s head. Below Yuma the river has changed its 
mind about its course at various times, now flowing here, 
now there. It now ate industriously away at the new cut, 
until by the regular June flood nearly its whole current was 
pouring through it into Imperial Valley. Itspread at first 
in a broad flood; but there were the two shallow and 
usually dry watercourses known as New River and Alamo 
River. The former especially was then so shallow for many 
miles that in looking or walking across it one would scarcely 
notice the depression. 


Mr. Harriman to the Rescue 


PPOSITE Imperial, probably at the site of the ‘old 


water hole, there was asharp drop. Coming to that the 
flood water made a cataract. The soil is all silt, through 
which the water ate like a warm iron through butter. The 
cataract simply marched backward, sometimes at the rate 
of more than a mile a day—a perambulatory Niagara— 
and the rivor thus dug a huge new channel for itself straight 
through the valley and into Salton Sink, converting the 
latter into a briskly growing fresh-water sea. The forty- 
mile channel—a sort of miniature Grand Cafion done in 
dirt instead of in rock—which the Colorado thus dug for 
itself through the valley still stands. It is, I should say, 
fifty or sixty feet deep and six or seven hundred feet wide, 
a bed sufficient to carry any but the very largest rivers. 
This, of course, merely postponed the flooding of the 
valley; for it was only a question of a calculable number 
of months before Salton Sea—if the Colorado continued 
running into it—would cover the whole valley, advancing 
southward. On account of the big and urgent problem of 
stopping the break in the Colorado’s bank, the develop- 
ment company was helpless enough. In June it borrowed 
two hundred thousand dollars from the Southern Pacific 
and handed the management of itself over to that concern. 
For a time the Southern Pacific was helpless enough too. 
The river made light of the efforts to control it. Of course 





A Realistic Imitation of a Flood Caused Trouble at the Cut 


there were urgent appeals to the Government at Washing- 
ton as Salton Sea pushed industriously on toward the towns 
and farms of the valley. The Government expressed its 
sympathy and regretted that it could not think of anything 
in particular which it could do. Then the late E. H. 
Harriman got quite annoyed at the situation and took it in 
hand himself, bending all the resources of the Southern 
Pacific to the job, with that imperious energy which char- 
acterized him. 

Whatever the railroad had in the way of engineering 
talent, men, money and materials that would contribute 
to closing the break in the Colorado’s bank he threw on 
the firing line. Limited passenger trains were sidetracked 
to make way for strings of lowly flat cars, laden with 
rocks. Harriman closed the break. 

There are regions where he is not admired, but Imperial 
Valley is not one of them. He took a lively interest in this 
valley that made itself by sheer digging and perseverance. 
A man who knew him and knows the valley remarked: 
“Tf he had lived we should be to-day where we shall be ten 
years from to-day.” 

But with such different emotions do we regard a dramatic 
person and a freight bill—though Harriman is admired, 
his railroad is not. 

Incidentally the Government encouraged Mr. Harriman 
with pleasant words in his grapple with the Colorado River, 
but firmly refused to pay the bill. The cost of the job to 
the Southern Pacific was near two million dollars. A bill to 
reimburse it, on the ground that it had performed a public 
work on behalf of the Government, was introduced, but 
not passed. 

The earliest industry in Imperial Valley consisted of a 
salt works in the Salton Sink. It had been operating there 
with considerable success since the eighties. The Colorado 
flood put the salt works at the bottom of a sea, where it 
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was neither useful nor ornamental. It 
sued the development company and ob- 
tained a judgment of over half a million 
dollars, whereat the much-enduring de- 
velopment company gave one feeble gasp 
and yielded up the ghost. A receiver 
has been in charge of it for several years. 


down, has taken a wallop at the develop- 
ment company. From beginning to end 
its path was just a mess of thorns. There 
is no doubt that its second cut caused 


cut should never have been made. Never- 


sidering what it accomplished and the 


to expire in peace. 

Of course its stockholders made no 
money—except perhaps those who with- 
drew at the time of the family jar. The 


The company was never a landowner. It 
expected to make its profit solely by selJ- 


ing water to the mutual water companies — 


composed of settlers. If it had been properly financed and 
managed no doubt it would now be profitable enough. 

The mutual water companies—there being thirteen of 
them now—still buy water from it; but the people of the 
valley have now organized the Imperial Irrigation District, 
embracing five hundred and twenty thousand acres. This 
is a municipal corporation with power to levy taxes and 
issue bonds—the organization, in fact, being much like 
that of a city or county. The district has voted three and 
a half million dollars of bonds, and is prepared to use three 
millions of them for the purpose of buying the development 
company. This would pay off the debt to the Southern 
Pacific for closing the break in the river, the judgment to 
the salt works, and other claims. The deal has not been 
consummated at this writing, but presumably will be soon. 
The remaining half million of bonds will be available to 
strengthen the irrigation system. 


The Valley as it is To-day 


hae development company still owns its original right to 
take water from the river and the main canals. It also 
owns the contracts with the mutual water companies, under 
which the latter get their water from it. When the deal 


mentioned above is closed the people of the valley, organ- 


ized as an irrigation district, will simply take the place of 
the development company and the whole water system 


will be in their hands. And they will be virtually beholden — 


to nobody. 
It is true the Government appropriated a million dollars 


for work on the Colorado River, but its value to the valley 
is debated. And this year Congress appropriated a hun- — 


dred thousand dollars, to be used for work on the river in 
connection with a like sum to be supplied by the valley. 
The irrigation district readily raised its quota by a loan 
from the Los Angeles banks. 

Some valley men regret that Congress was applied to at 
all. They point out that the valley now has a population of 
fifty thousand and an annual agricultural output of fifteen 
million dollars or more—both of which items will certainly 
increase; and they argue that the credit of the irrigation 
district is sufficient for whatever work needs to be done. 
Having got thus far alone they think it would be finer tu 
go on alone than to sit on the steps of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, hat in hand. 

However, in view of Congress’ habitual liberality to 
Mud Turtle Creek, and in other directions, a majority of 
the people will probably be unable to see why they should 
not have a helping hand now and then. Over in Arizona 
the Government has spent, I believe, about seven million 
dollars on the Yuma reclamation and irrigation project, 
with results quite pindling when compared with those in 
Imperial Valley. 

If you should go there you will be duly warned that, in 
looking at the valley to-day, you can hardly believe it was 
an utterly empty and barren waste little more than a 
dozen years ago. Indeed, everybody will tell you that, and 
it is quite true. You can hardly believe it. The valley of 
to-day is as green the year round as Illinois or Pennsyl- 
vania is in summer. The roads for miles at a stretch are 
fringed with cottonwood and eucalyptus trees, the size of 
which, if they were beech or maple, would indicate a growth 
of twenty to thirty years. 

Residence streets in town have shade trees. Grass and 
flowers on the lawns look fresh. At some farmhouses stand 
flourishing little groves. Herds of likely looking cattle 
browse in broad fields of green alfalfa, sixty thousand of 
them being fed there yearly. It is hard to realize that the 
scene of all this varied, abundant and inviting life was a 
bare, sunbaked desert only a dozen years ago. So extensive 
and complete a sceneshifting in so short a time taxes one’s 
credulity. ‘Continued on Page 53) 
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the weather chart at the Merchants’ 

Exchange when he heard behind him a 
propitiatory ‘Ahem! Hum-m-m-m! Har- 
ump-h-h!’’—infallible evidence that Cappy 
Ricks was in the immediate offing, yearning 
for Matt to turn round in order that he might 
hail the boy and thus reéstablish diplomatic 
relations. Matt, however, elected to be per- 
verse and pay no attention to Cappy; instead, 
he moved closer to the chart and affected 
greater interest in it. 

“Hello, you big, sulky boob!’’ Cappy 
snapped presently, unable to stand the silence 
any longer. “‘Come away from that weather 
chart. It’s blowing a fifty-mile nor’ west gale off 
Point Reyes, and that’s all any shipping man 
cares to know to-day. Besides, you haven’t 
got any ships at sea!”’ 

“No; but you have, sir,’ Matt replied, un- 
able longer to simulate indifference to Cappy’s 
presence. ‘The Tillicum is bucking into that 
gale this minute, wasting fuel oil and making 
aboutfour miles anhour. I’m glad you’re pay- 
ing for the oil. Where are you loading her?”’ 

“‘At Hinch’s Mill, in Aberdeen, Grays Har- 
bor; discharge at Honolulu and back with 
sugar.’’ Cappy came close to Matt and drew 
the latter’s great arm through his. ‘Say, 
Matt,” he queried plaintively, ‘‘are you still 
mad over that walloping I gave you.” 

“Well-l, no. I think I’ve recovered. And 
I’m not willing to admit I was walloped. The 
best you got out of our little mix-up with the 
Tillicum was a lucky draw.” 

“T’m still out a lot of money,’ Cappy ad- 
mitted. ‘‘You owe me eighteen thousand dol- 
lars on that charter I canceled on you, Matt, 
and you ought to pay it. Really, you ought.” 

“That being tantamount to an admission on 
your part you cannot go into court with clean 
hands and force me to pay it,’’ Matt flashed 
back at him, ‘“I’ll make you a proposition: 
You render me an accounting of the freight 
you collected on the cargo you stole from me, 
and I’ll render you an accounting for the 
freight on the cargo Istole from you; then we'll 
get an insurance adjuster in and let him figure 
out, by general average, how much I would owe 
you if I had a conscience; then I’ll give you my note, due in 
one year, at six per cent, for whatever the amount may be.” 

“Why not give me the cash?” Cappy pleaded. “You've 
got the money in bank.” 

“T know; but I want to use it for a year.” 

“Your note’s no good to me,” Cappy protested. “I 
told you once before it wasn’t hockable at any bank.” 

“Then I’ll withdraw my proposition.” 

“And present a substitute?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T guess I’ll take your note,’ Cappy said eagerly. 

“T thank you for the compliment,” Matt laughed; and 
Cappy, no longer able to dissemble, laughed with him— 
and their feud was over. Consequently, post-mortems 
being in order, Matt went on: “I feel pretty sneaky about 
sticking you with all those bills on the Tillicum that Mace 
& Company defaulted on, just because the law enabled me 
to do so—but you did your best to ruin me; you wouldn’t 
have showed me any pity or consideration.” 

“Not a dog-goned bit!’”” Cappy declared firmly. “I was 
out to bust you wide open for the good of your immortal 
soul. I would have taken your roll away from you, my 
son, by fair means—or—er—legal, if I could.” He looked 
up at Matt, with such a smile as he might have applied 
to a lovable and well-beloved son. ‘‘I hope you’ve got 
sporting blood enough in you to realize I didn’t want your 
little old bank roll, Matt,” hesaid half pleadingly. “Really, 
I don’t know just why I did it—except that I’m an old 
man and I know it; and I hate to be out of the running. 
I suppose, just because I’m old, I wanted to take a fall out 
of you—you’re so young; and—oh, Matt, you do make a 
scrap so worth while! 

_ “And, because I’ve lived longer in this world and fought 

harder for what I’ve got than you’ll ever have to fight, I 
wanted to put about six feet of hot iron into your soul. 
You’re a little bit too cocksure, Matt. I tell you it’s a mis- 
take to hold your business competitor cheap. I want you 
to know that the fine gentleman who plays cribbage with 
you at your club to-night will lift the hair off your head 
down here on the Street to-morrow, because that’s the 
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game; and nobody shakes hands with you before giving 
you the poke that puts you to sleep. There are a lot of old 
men out in the almshouse just because they trusted too 
much in human nature; and I wanted to show you how 
hard and cruel men can be and excuse their piracy on the 
plea that it is business! I tell you, Matt Peasley, when 
you’ve lived as long as I have you’ll know men for the 
swine they are whenever they see some real money in 
sight.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t be surprised if you got the lesson 
over after all,’’ Matt replied gravely. “‘ You certainly made 
me step lively to keep from getting run over. You scared 
me out of a year’s growth.” 

Cappy laughed contentedly. 

“And what are you going to do with all this money you 
admit you owe me and decline to let me see the color of for 
a year?”’ 

“Do you really want to know?” Matt queried. 

“T’ll take you to luncheon up at the Commercial Club 
if you’ll tell me.” 

Matt bent low and whispered in Cappy’s ear: 

“T’m going to marry your daughter. I’ll have to furnish 
a home and se 

“No excuse!’”’ said Cappy fiercely. “Son, all you’ve got 
to buy is the wedding ring and the license, and some 
clothes. I’m stuck for the wedding expenses and you don’t 
have to furnish a home. My house is big enough for three, 
ISN bpltccs 

“But this thing of living with your wife’s relations —— 
Matt began mischievously, until he saw the pain and the 
loneliness in Cappy’s kind old eyes. ‘‘Oh, well,” he 
hastened to add, “pull it off to suit yourself; but don’t 
waste any time.” 

“Tn-fer-nal young scoundrel!” Cappy cried happily. 
“We've waited too long already.” 





” 


Florry was a June bride, and the proudest and happiest 
man present, not excepting the groom, was old Cappy 
Ricks. He looked fully two inches taller as he walked up 
the church aisle, with Florry on his arm, and handed her 
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over to Matt Peasley, waiting at the altar. 
And when the ceremony was over, and Matt 
had entered the waiting limousine with his 
bride, Cappy Ricks stood on the church steps 
among a dozen of his young friends from the 
wholesale lumber and shipping trade and made 
an oration. 

“Take a good look at him, boys,” he said 
proudly. “‘You fresh young fellows will have 
to tangle with him one of these bright days; 
and when you do he’ll make hell look like a 
summer holiday to you. See if he doesn’t!” 

Later, when Matt and Florry, about to leave 
on their honeymoon, were saying good-by, 
Matt put his huge arm round Cappy and gave 
him a filial hug. Cappy’s eyes filled with tears. 

“‘T guess we understand each other, sonny,” 
he said haltingly. ‘‘I’ve wanted ason like you, 
Matt. Hadaboy once—little chap—just seven 
when he died—might have been big like you. 
I was the runt of the Ricks tribe, you know—all 
the other boys over six feet—and his mother’s 
people—same stock. I—I ——” 

Matt patted his shoulder. Truly he under- 
stood. 
II 
HE Blue Star Navigation Company’s big 
steam schooner Amelia Ricks, northbound 
to load lumber at Aberdeen in command of a 
skipper who revered his berth to such an extent 
that he thought only of pleasing Mr. Skinner 
by making fast time, thus failing to take 
into consideration a two-mile current set- 
ting shoreward, had come to grief. Her 
skipper had cut a corner once too often and 
started overland with her right across the 
toe of Point Gorda. Her wireless brought 
two tugs hastening up from San Francisco; 
but, before they could haul her off at high 
tide, the jagged reef had chewed her bottom 
to rags, and in a submerged condition she 
was towed back to port and kicked into the 
dry dock at Hunters Point. 

Cappy Ricks, feverishly excited over the 
affair, was very anxious to get a report on 
the condition of the vessel as soon as pos- 
sible. He had planned to hire a launch 
and proceed to Hunters Point for a per- 
sonal appraisal of the damage tothe Amelia 

Ricks, but the northwest trades were blowing half a gale 
that day and had kicked up just sufficient sea to warn 
Cappy that seasickness would be his portion if he essayed to 
braveitinalaunch. It occurred to him, therefore, to stay 
in the office and send somebody in whose knowledge of ships 
he had profound confidence. What more natural than that 
in this emergency he should think of Matt Peasley? He 
got Matt on the phone immediately. 

“Matt,” he said plaintively. “I want you to do the old 
man a favor, if you will. You heard about our Amelia 
Ricks, didn’t you? Well, she’s in dry dock at Hunters 
Point now, and they’ll have the dock pumped out in two 
hours so we can see what her bottom looks like. I know 
she’s ripped out clear up to the garboards and probably 
hogged, and I can hardly wait to make sure. The marine 
surveyor for the Underwriters will go down this afternoon 
to look her over, and then he’ll take a day to present his 
long, typewritten report—and I can’t wait that long. 
Will you skip down to Crowley’s boathouse, hire a launch 
and charge it to us, and go down to see the Amelia? She'll 
be shored up by the time you get down there. Make a 
good quick examination of the damage and hurry back so 
T can talk it over with you. I goa heap on your judgment, 
Matt.” 

“T’ll start right away, sir,’’ Matt promised, glad of any 
opportunity to favor Cappy. 

Two hours later, on his way back to the Mission Street 
bulkhead, he passed, in Mission Bay, a huge, rusty red box 
of a steel freighter, swinging to both anchors. Under 
ordinary weather conditions Matt would have paid no 
attention to her; but, as has already been stated, the 
northwest trades were blowing a gale and had kicked up a 
gea; hence the steamer was rolling freely at her anchorage, 
and as the launch bobbed by to windward of her she rolled 
far over to leeward—and Matt saw something that chal- 
lenged his immediate attention and provoked his profound 
disgust. The sides of the vessel below the water line were 
incrusted with barnacles and eelgrass fully six inches thick! 

No skipper that ever set foot on a bridge could pass that 
scaly hulk unmoved. Matt Peasley said uncomplimentary 
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things about the owners of the vessel and directed the 
launchman to pass in under her stern, in order that he 
might read her name. She proved to be the Narcissus, of 
San Francisco. 

“Built on the Clyde or the Tyne,” he conjectured. “I 
notice she has a Plimsoll mark, though evidently registered 
in the customhouse at San Francisco.” 

He stood in the stern of the launch, staring thoughtfully 
after the Narcissus, and before his mind there floated that 
vision of the barnacles and eelgrass, infallible evidence that 
the years had been long since the Narcissus had been 
hauled out. 

“Do you know how long that steamer has lain there?” 
he queried of the launchman. 

“T been runnin’ launches to and from Hunters Point for 
seven years an’ she was there when I come on the job,” 
the latter answered. 

“It’s no place for a good ship,” Matt Peasley murmured 
musingly. “‘She ought to be out on the dark blue, loaded 
and earning good money for her owners. I must find out 
why she isn’t doing it.” 

Having rendered a meticulous report to Cappy Ricks on 
the condition of the Amelia Ricks, Matt, his brain still 
filled with thoughts of that lonely big steamer swinging 
neglected in Mission Bay among the rotting oyster boats 
and old clipper ships waiting to be converted into coal 
hulks, proceeded to the Naval Office in the Customhouse, 
where he was soon in possession of the following informa- 
tion: 

The steamer Narcissus, formerly Muckross Castle, had 
been built in Glasgow in 1894 by Sutherland & Sons, 
Limited. She was four hundred and fifty-five feet long, 
fifty-eight feet beam and thirty-one feet draft. She had 
triple-expansion engines of two thousand indicated horse 
power, two Scotch boilers, and was of seventy-five hundred 
tons’ net register. 

“Huh!’’ Matt murmured. “She’ll carry forty per cent 
more than her registered tonnage; if I had the loading of 
her she’d carry fifty per cent more. I wonder why her 
owners have let her lie idle for eight years? I’ll have to ask 
Jerry Dooley, up at the Merchants’ Exchange. He knows 
everything about ships that a landsman can possibly 
know.” 

Jerry Dooley had presided over the desk at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for so many years that there was a rumor 
current to the effect that he had been there in the days 
when the water used to come up to Montgomery Street. 
Before Jerry’s desk the skippers of all nations came and 
went; to him there drifted inevitably all of the little, 
intimate gossip of the shipping world. If somebody built 
a ship and she had trouble with her oil burners on the trial 
trip, Jerry Dooley would know all about it before that 

_ vessel got back to her dock again. If somebody else’s ship 
was a wet boat, Jerry knew of it, and could, moreover, give 
one the name of the naval architect responsible; if a vessel 
had been hogged on a reef, Jerry could tell you the name 
of the reef, the date of the wreck, the location of the hog, 
and all about the trouble they had keeping her cargo 
dry as a result. To this human encyclopedia, therefore, 
did Matt Peasley come in his still-hunt for information 
touching the steamer Narcissus. 

He opened negotiations by handing Jerry Dooley a good 
cigar. Jerry examined it, saw that it was a good cigar, and 
said: ‘‘I don’t smoke myself, but I have a brother that 
does.”” He fixed Matt Peasley with an 
alert, inquisitive eye and said: ‘‘ Well, 
what do you know, captain?” 

“Nothing much. What do you know 
about the steamer Narcissus?” 

Jerry Dooley scratched his red head. 

““Narcissus!’’ he murmured. ‘‘Nar- 
cissus! By George, it’s a long time 
since I heard of her. Has she just come 
into port?’’ And he glanced apprehen- 
sively at the register of arrivals and 
departures, wondering if he hadn’t over- 
looked the Narcissus. 

““She’s been in port eight years,’ 
Matt answered; ‘‘tucked away down in 
Mission Bay, witha watchman aboard.” 

“Oh, [remember now,” Jerry replied. 
“She belongs to the Oriental Steamship 
Company. Old man Webb, of the Ori- 
ental Company, got all worked up about 
the possibilities of the Oriental trade 
right after the Spanish War. He had 
a lot of old bottoms running in the com- 
bined freight and passenger trade and 
not making expenses when the war came 
along, and the Government grabbed all 
his boats for transports to rush troops 
over to the Philippines. That was fine 
business for quite a while and the Ori- 
ental got out of the hole and made a lot 
of money besides. Old Webb saw a vi- 
sion of huge Oriental trade for the man 
who would go after it, and in his excite- 
ment he purchased the Muckross Castle, 
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changed her name to the Narcissus, and put her under Amer- 
ican registry. She carried horses down to the Philippines, 
and to China during the Boxer uprising; and when that 
business was over, and while old Webb was waiting for the 
expected boom in trade to the Orient, he got a lumber 
charter for her from Puget Sound to Australia. But she 
was never built for a lumber boat, though she carried six 
million five hundred thousand feet; she was so big and it 
took so long to load and discharge her that she lost twenty- 
five thousand dollars on the voyage. Run her in the lumber 
trade and the demurrage would break a national bank. 

“Well, sir, after that lumber charter, old man Webb 
had a fit. He tried her out on a few grain charters, but 
she didn’t make any money to speak of; and about that 
time the P. & S. W., with a view to grabbing some Ori- 
ental freight for their road, got the control of the Orien- 
tal Steamship Company away from Webb. The Oriental 
trade boom never developed, and the regular steamers, 
carrying freight and passengers, were ample to cope with 
what business the company was offered; so they didn’t 
need the Narcissus. 

“As I remember it, she was expensive to operate. She 
had a punk pair of boilers or she needed another boiler— 
or something; at any rate, she was a hog on coal, and they 
laid her up until such time as they could find use for her. 
I suppose after she was laid up a few years the thought 
of all the money it would cost to put her in commission 
again discouraged them—and she’s been down in Mission 
Bay ever since.” 

“But the Canal will soon be open,” Matt suggested. 
“One would suppose they’d put her in commission and find 
business for her between Pacific and Atlantic coast ports.” 

“You forget she’s a foreign-built vessel and hence can- 
not run between American ports.” 

“She can run between North and South American 
ports,’ Matt replied doggedly. “I bet if I owned her I’d 
dig up enough business in Brazil and the Argentine to keep 
her busy. I’d be dodging backward and forward through 
the Canal.” 

“You would, of course,” Jerry answered placidly; “but 
the Oriental Steamship Company cannot.” 

“ec Why? ” 

“Fifty-one per cent of their stock is owned by a rail- 
road—and under the law no railroad-owned ship may use 
the Canal.” 

Matt’s eyebrows arched. 

“Ah!” he murmured. ‘Then that’s one of the reasons 
why she’s a white elephant on their hands.” 

“Got a customer for her?” Jerry queried shrewdly. “A fel- 
low ought to be able to pick the Narcissus up rather cheap.” 

Matt shook his head neg- 
atively. - 

“Happened to pass her in 
a launch a couple of hours 
ago, and the sight of the 
barnacles on her bottom just 
naturally graveled me and 
roused my curiosity. Much 
obliged for your informa- 
tion.”” And Matt excused 
himself and strolled over to 
the counter of the Hydro- 
graphic Office to look over the 
recent bulletins to masters. 












“Narcissus! By George, it’s a Long Time Since I Heard of Her. Has She 
Just Come Into Port?’ : 





The information that the whistling buoy off Duxbury 
Reef had gone adrift and that Blunt’s Reef Lightship 
would be withdrawn for fifteen days for repairs and dock- 
ing interested him but little, however. In his mind’s eye 
there loomed the picture of that great red freighter, with 
her foul bottom, rusty funnel and unpainted, weather- 
beaten upper works. 

“Her bridge is pretty well exposed to the weather,’’ he 
murmured. ‘“‘I’d build it up so the man on watch could 
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just look over it. I noticed they’d had the good sense to ; 
house over her winches, so I dare say they’re in good | 


shape; her paint will have prevented rust below the water 
line, and I’ll bet she’s as sound as the day she was built. 
I think I’d paint her dead black, with red underbody and 
terra-cotta upper works.” He pondered. ‘Yes, and I’d 
paint her funnel dead black, too, with a broad red band; 
and on both sides of the funnel, in the center of this red 
band, I’d have a white diamond with a black P in the 
center of it. By George, they’d know the Peasley Line as 
far as they could see it!” 


He would have dreamed on had he not bethought him- ~ 
self suddenly of his modest capital—fifty thousand-odd — 


dollars, out of which he owed Cappy Ricks a considerable 
sum on a promissory note due in one year. On such a 
meager bank balance it would not do to dream of buying 
a vessel worth nearly four hundred thousand dollars. Why, 
it would require twenty thousand dollars to put her in 
commission after all these years of idleness, and she had to 
have another boiler because she was a hog on coal; and, 
in addition, her operating cost would be between nine and 
ten thousand dollars a month. 

Matt shook his head and looked round the great room 
as though in search of inspiration. He found it. His 
wandering glance finally came to rest on Jerry Dooley’s 
alert countenance. Jerry crooked a finger at him and Matt 
strolled over to the desk. 

“T’ve been watching you milling the idea round in your 
head,” said Jerry. “I saw you reject it. You’re crazy! It 
can be done.” 

“How?” Matt queried eagerly. 

“Go get an option on her for the lowest price you can 
get—then form a syndicate and sell her to them at a higher 
price; or, if you don’t want to do that, form your syndi- 
cate to buy her at the option price, and if you work it right 
you can get the job of managing owner. I want to tell you 
that two and one-half per cent commission on her freight 
earnings would make a nice income.” 

“T wonder whom I could get into the syndicate,” Matt 
queried. 

Jerry scratched his head. 

“Well,” he suggested, “you’re mighty close to old 


Cappy Ricks. If you could hook him for a piece of her, the © 


rest would be easy. Any shipping man on the Street will 
follow where Cappy Ricks leads. I’d try Pollard & Reilly; 
Redell, of the West Coast Trading Company; Jack Havi- 
land, the ship chandler; Charley Beyers, the ship’s grocer 


and butcher; A.B. Cahill & Co., the coal dealers; j 


Pete Hansen, of the Bulkhead Hotel down on 
the Embarcadero—he’s always got a couple of 
thousand dollars to put into a clean-cut shipping 
enterprise. Then there’s Rickey, the ship- 
builder, and—yes, even Alcott, the crimp, will 
take apiece of her. I’d look in on Louis Wiley, 
the chronometer man, and Cox, the copper- 
smith—why I’d take in every firm and individ- 
ual who might hope to get business out of the 
ship; and, you bet, I’d sell ’em all a little block 
of stock in the S. S. Narcissus Company.” 

“Tt might be done,’ Matt answered eva- 
sively. ‘‘I’ll think it over.” 

He did think it over very seriously the greater 
portion of that night. As a result, instead of 
going to his office next morning he went to 
Mission Street bulkhead and engaged a launch, 
and forty minutes later, in response to his hail, 
the aged watchman aboard the Narcissus came 
to the rail and asked him what he wanted. 

“T want to come aboard!” Matt shouted. 

“Got a permit from the office?” 

ce No.’’ 

“Orders are to allow nobody aboard without 
a permit.” 

“How do you like the color of this permit?” 
Matt called back, and waved a greenback. 

The answer came in the shape of a Jacob’s 
ladder promptly tossed overside and Matt Peas- 
ley mounted the towering hulk of the Narcissus. 

“What do you want?” the watchman again 


him. 
at the winches.” 
As he had surmised, the winches had been 


housed over and fairly buried in grease when the 


fect condition. The engines, too, had received 
the best of care, as nearly as Matt could judge 


demanded as he pouched the bill Matt handed . 


“T want to examine this vessel from bilge to . 
truck,’ Matt answered. ‘I’ll begin with a look . 
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ship laid up; hence they were in absolutely per- ; 


















































rom a cursory view. Her cargo space was littered up with 
a number of grain chutes, which would have to come out; 
d her boats, which had been stored in the empty hold 
t, away from the weather, werein tiptopshape. She had 
a spare anchor, plenty of chain, wire cable and Manila lines, 
though these latter would doubtless have to be renewed 
in their entirety, owing to deterioration from age. 

Her crew quarters were commodious and ample, and 
he officers’ quarters all that could be desired; her galley 
quipment was complete, even to a small auxiliary ice 
Jant. What she needed was cleaning, painting and scrap- 
ing, and lots of it, also the riggers would be a few days 
on her standing rigging; but, so far as Matt could discern, 
that was all. From the watchman he learned that one 
Terence Reardon had been her chief engineer in the days 
when the Oriental Steamship Company first owned her. 
From the Narcissus, Matt Peasley returned to the city 
and went at once to the office of the Marine Engineers’ 
Association, where he 
made inquiry for 


ence was chief of the 


Arab, loading grain at Port Costa; so to Port Costa Matt 
Peasley went to interview him. He found Reardon on deck, 
enjoying a short pipe and a breath of cool air, and intro- 
duced himself. 

“T understand you were the chief of the Narcissus at one 
time, Mr. Reardon,” Matt began abruptly. “I understand, 
also, that under your coaxing you used to get ten miles 
out of her loaded.” 

Parenthetically, it may be stated that Matt Peasley had 
never heard anything of the sort; but he knew the weak- 
nesses of chief engineers and decided to try a shot in the 
dark, hoping, by the grace of the devil and the luck of 
a sailor, to score a bull’s-eye. He succeeded at least in 
ringing the bell. 

“Coax, is it?’’ murmured Terence Reardon in his deep 
Kerry brogue. “Faith, thin, the Narcissus niver laid eye 
on the day she could do nine an’ a half wit’ the kindliest 
av treatment. Wirrah, but ’tis herself was the glutton for 
coal. Sure, whin I’d hand in me report to ould Webb, and 
he’d see where she’d averaged forty-two ton a day, the 
big tears’d come into the two eyes av him—the Lord ha’ 
mercy on his sowl!”’ 

“You never had any trouble with her engines,’’ Matt 
suggested. 

“T had throuble keepin’ shteam enough in the b’ilers to 
tun thim; but I’ll say this for her ingines: Give them a 
chancet an’ they’d run like a chronometer.” 

“Would you consider an offer to leave the Arab and be 
chief of the Narcissus?’’ Matt queried. “I’m thinking of 
buying her, and if I do I’ll give you twenty-five dollars a 
month above the regular Association scale.” 

“T’ll go ye,” murmured Reardon, ‘‘on wan condition: 
Ye’ll shpend some money in her ingine room, else ’tis no 
matther av use for ye to talk to me. I'll not be afther 
breakin’ me poor heart for the sake av twenty-five dollars a 
month. Sure, ’twould be wort’ that alone to see the face 
av ye, young man, afther wan look at the coal bill.” 
“What repairs would you suggest? Do you think she 
needs another boiler? I noticed she has two. We could 
move those two over and make room for another.” 

“Do nothing av the sort, sir. Before ould Webb got 
her she’d been usin’ bad wather down on the East African 
‘Coast, I’m thinkin’, and it raised hell wit’ her. ’Tis the 
‘expinse ay retubin’ her condensers that always frightened 
‘ould Webb, and whin he lost conthrol the blatherskite 
booby ay a port ingineer the new owners app’inted come 
down to the ship, looked her over, wit’ niver a question 
‘tome that knew the very sowl av her, and reported to 
the owners that what she needed was another b’iler.” 


‘ 


And Terence Rear- 
don laughed the short, 
mirthless chuckle of 
the man who knows. 

“Then,” Matt con- 
tinued, “‘the money 
should be spent ——” 

“Tn retubing her 
condensers,’’ de- 
clared the engineer 


emphatically. 
“Do that an’ do 
agood jobonher, 
an’ she’ll have 
shteam enough 
for thim fine big 
ingines ay hers 
on thirty-twoton 
a day, an’ less. 
An’ have a care 
would ye buy her 
until she ships a 
new crank shaft. 
She’s a crack in the web av the afther crank shaft ye could 
shtick a knife blade into. She may run for years, but sooner 
or latersome wan’ll havea salvage claim agin yeif ye neglect 
it now. An’, for the love av heaven, have nothin’ to do 
wit’ her big motor. ’Twas bur-rnt out by him that had her 
ahead avy me—bad cess to him, wheriver he is! 
An’ they did a poor, cheap job av windin’ the 
armature agin. Ye’ll be in hot wather wit’ the 
electric-light system until ye put in a new motor. 

“The rheostat on the searchlight niver was 
any good; and she may or may not need a new 
whistle—I dunno. Sure, the skipper 
niver blew it good an’ long but the wanst; 
an’, so help me, young man, I was lookin’ 
at the shteam gauge whin he shtarted 
that prolonged blast—an’ whin he fin- 
ished the gauge had dhropped tin pounds! 
So up I go on the bridge to the ould man, 
an’ saysI to him, saysI: ‘Clear weather 
or thick fog, I’m tellin’ ye to lave that 
whistle alone if ye expect to finish the 
voyage. Wan toot out av it meansa ton 
ay coal gone to hell an’ a dhrop av blood 
out av the owner’s heart!’ An’ from 
that time on the best I iver hearrd 
out av that whistle was a sick sort av a 
sob.” 

Matt laughed as Terence Reardon’s 
natural propensity for romancing came 
to the front. He thanked the chief for 
the latter’s invaluable information, and, 
with a mental resolve to have Terence 
Reardon presiding over the engines of 
the Narcissus at no distant date, he 
returned to the city. 

The following morning Matt called 
upon MacCandless, the general manager 
of the Oriental Steamship Company. 
Mr. MacCandless was a cold individual 
of Scotch ancestry, with ascent for a dol- 
lar a trifle keener than most; and Matt 
Peasley, young and inexperienced in 
business fencing, was never more aware 
of his deficiencies than when he faced 
MacCandless across the latter’s desk. 
Consequently he resolved to waste no 
words in vain parley. MacCandless was 
still looking curiously at Matt’s card 
when the latter said: 

“T called with reference to that big freighter of the 
Oriental Steamship Company—the Narcissus. Is she for 
sale?” 

MacCandless smiled with his lips, but his eyes wore the 
eternal Show-me! look. He nodded. 
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“It’s No Place for a Good Ship. 
She Ought to be Earning 
Money for Her Owners’”’ 


“Foolish of me to ask, I know,’’ Matt continued com- 
placently, ‘‘since it is a matter of common gossip that you 
would have been delighted to have sold her any time these 
past eight years.” 

Since MacCandless did not deny this Matt assumed that 
it was true and returned to the attack with renewed vigor. 

“What do you want for her?” 

“Are you acting as a broker in this matter or do you 
represent principals who have asked you to interview me? 
In other words, before I talk business with you I want to 
know that you mean business. I shall waste no time dis- 
cussing a possible trade unless you assure me that you 
have a customer in sight. I am weary of brokers. I’ve 
had forty of them after that vessel from time to time, but 
no business ever resulted.” 

“Which is not at all surprising, considering the circum- 
stances,” Matt retorted. “If you cannot use her yourself 
you mustn’t expect other people to be overenthusiastic 
about owning her. However, I think I can find business 
for her, and I’ve come to buy her myself. You seem to 
think a lot of your time, so I’ll conserve itfor you. I’mthe 
principal in this deal, and if you really want to 
get rid of her we’ll do business in two minutes.” 

“Three hundred thousand dollars,’’ MacCand- 
less answered promptly. 

“Listen,” said Matt Peasley. “I have fifty 
thousand dollars of my own in bank this minute, 
but I will have to raise two hundred and 
fifty thousand more before I can afford to 
buy your vessel, even if we agree on that 
price, which does not seem probable. I'll 
give you two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for thesteamer Narcissus; but when 
you turn her over to me I want a ship, not 
a piece of floating junk. You'll have to 
ship a new crank shaft, rewind the main 
(Continued on Page 57) 


“91 Not be Afther Breakin’ Me Poor Heart for the 
Sake av TwentysFive Dollars a Month” 


mercial stage so long and has so completely ab- 

sorbed the rays from the spotlight of publicity that 
there is almost a touch of novelty in the obvious statement 
that behind every sale there must be a buyer. 

Not long since a mechanical engineer of good position 
made this sharp protest: 

“You writing men seem wholly to overlook the fact that 
there is a class of men whose business it is to buy what the 
salesman sells, and that buying is just as important a job 
as selling. Why, there isn’t even a single trim and usable 
word that can serve as a running mate for Salesmanship 
and stand for the art of buying. There are schools of sales- 
manship, world without end! You can hardly pick up a 
magazine or a newspaper that does not drip salesmanship, 
and several of the newer writers of fiction have made their 
reputations on the romance that surrounds the great game 
of salesmanship. 

“On the stage it’s the same story—the salesman ever 
to the front, a high favorite of the footlights. And if the 
traveling salesman were cut out of the moving-picture 
films there would be the greatest sacrifice of celluloid thus 
far known to the world of photo plays. 

“‘Salesmen have powerful state and national associa- 
tions, and are constantly holding conventions and meet- 
ings that add immensely to the gayety of nations; but 
when companies of manufacturers or merchants come 
together the real reason for the emphasis of the salesman is 
disclosed. The merchant or manufacturer himself has come 
to think that the salesman is the only figure on the commer- 
cial sky line. He pitches the key that the press, the theater 
and the whole public play to; he is the man who has hung 
the laurel on the brow of the salesman until we have all 
come to consider him as the real works of commerce and 
about the only bee in the hive that brings home any honey.’’ 


nec stage so has held the center of the com- 


Time to Shift the Spotlight 


““TSN’T it about time to give the buyer an inning—or at 

least to recognize his existence and inquire whether he 
is anything more than a mere foil for the salesman, a back- 
ground for the busy figure of the dashing business getter? 
Seriously I feel that the time has come to raise the question 
as to whether we are not overplaying the salesmanship 
role a little—looking at the situation from a really judicial 
viewpoint. As a cold economic proposition, isn’t this 
overemphasis of salesmanship imposing an unnecessarily 
heavy burden on industry? 

“Or perhaps it will offend less to put the question the 
other way about: Would it not be a distinct service to 
industry and commerce to shift the spotlight for a little 
while to the man at the silent end of the bargain—just 
long enough, for example, to let him feel the warming, 
encouraging influence of a little kindly attention? Would 
it not pay to try doing something to increase the buyer’s 
respect for his job and his knowledge of how to handle it in 
a less negative and perfunctory way? Personally I am 
convinced that Buymanship is just as important as Sales- 
manship—though not half so picturesque—and that it 
is going to be elevated to the dignity of a real business 
art in the not-distant future. 

“Take a candid look into this 
subject and you will see that 
there is something besides jeal- 
ousy and prejudice in my view 
of the situation. The perma- 
nent interests of salesmanship 
cannot be served by saddling 
on industry a useless cost for 
selling or by forcing commerce 
to maintain an unnecessary and 
uneconomic burden of this sort. 
It is in the interest of sound and 
permanent salesmanship to de- 
velop the art of buying to some- 
thing like normal stature and 
efficiency, for here is the natural 
check against unsound and 
overfed salesmanship. The 
health of industry in general 
demands that these two lines of 
business activity should be 
equally sound, strong and ac- 
tive. Scientific salesmanship is 
as familiar a term to the gen- 
eral public to-day as any it uses; 
but who hears of scientific buy- 
ing without wondering what 
it’s all about? 

“However, we are soon go- 
ing to see the time when scien- 
tifie buying will be a common 


“Our Business Uns 
der This Plan Has 
A mounted to 
More Than One 
Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars’’ 
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By korrest Crissey 


also enabled its makers to maintain its price with great 
firmness. He had already bought several of these machines 7 
without the intervention or assistance of a salesman, 


practice among the larger business concerns. In many lines, 
at least, ambitious young men will see quite as attractive 
careers in mastering the art of buying on a true economic 
basis as in learning howto persuade a man into a purchase 
regardless of whether or not it will prove a good thing for 
him. Salesmanship should not be permitted to monopolize 
development, nor buying be neglected and allowed to remain 
a negative occupation in which guesswork is the main 
active element. If the press will open up the problem of 
better buying it will find something interesting and help 
salesmanship as well as business in general.” 

Even a casual reconnaissance of the field which this 
engineer challenged investigators to enter is enough to 
compel respect for the burden of his contention. The 
results of such research can scarcely fail to interest the 
merchant, the manufacturer, and the business man in 
general; but they are sure to prove most absorbing to the 
salesman. 

Naturally the man who buys constantly measures him- 
self against the salesmen he meets. This is inevitable from 
the nature of the contact; but it seems to give a sense of 
antagonism where no hostility actually exists. Because the 
man who issued the challenge happened to be an engineer, 
members of this profession were first consulted as to the 
soundness of the position taken by this advocate of the 
new science, which for lack of a better one-word term—and 
in contrast with salesmanship—he styles Buymanship. 
Another reason for following this investigation along engi- 
neering lines is that those industries the equipment and 
materials of which must be most largely considered from 
an engineering viewpoint naturally furnish the most prom- 
ising field for scientific buying and the one that should 
show the highest development. 

The very man who made this declaration that the art 
of commercial buying should be given an inning is him- 
self one of the best examples of how much a man may 
accomplish by a little careful study along this line. He is 
the engineering head of a big engineering concern—or at 
least of that branch of it operating in his section of the 
country. His company handles the interests of several 
big corporations in a very active way. This means that 
he is an executive as well as a consulting engineer who is 
called on to design special equipment and to draw up 
elaborate working plans. In a word, he can give only a 
part of his time to this problem of scientific buying; but 
he has certainly made some interesting findings in this 
field. For example, here is one thing he did in the way of 
establishing a precedent for a new line of buying: 

Clearly the only justification his firm would have— 
beyond the knowledge as to which was the best machine to 
buy—for buying certain machines for clients, and charging 
a fee for that service, was the ability to secure them at a 
substantial saving. There were half a dozen machines on 
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the market for doing the required work, but this engi- 
neer had a strong preference for the most expensive © 
of the six. The elements that made it most desirabl 




















getting all his information from engineering sources and 
from personal examination. Already he had secured the — 
quantity discouyt and yet he was not in a position to say — 
to himself: ‘‘My skill as a buyer in this individual case _ 
has earned the fee I must charge our clients.” 7 

He then cleared the decks and did a little of the same 
kind of thinking he was in the habit of doing in the case of — 
a mechanical problem. He took the thing apart to see 
what made it go—and then he called on the president and — 
vice president of the company making the big machines. 
They had a very pleasant chat, and those officials were — 
highly pleased to have so distinguished an authority point — 
out features of excellence in their machine that were not 
down in the book from which their salesforce drew its 
inspiration. { 

In the course of the visit the talk was turned by the 
caller into the general channel of costs; and before his — 
hosts were hardly aware of it they had confided to him the 
percentage they were obliged to charge against selling. By 
a few adroit questions he also drew from them a very fair — 
knowledge of how they distributed their costs. Finally, — 
after the agreeable conference had continued for some 
time he indicated that he was inclined to buy several more 
of their machines but that he felt he was entitled to a 
lower price. 


Working for an Unheard-of Discount 


ie ELL,” remarked the president, “of course we’re open — 


to conviction. If you can really show us that you 

are entitled to a special concession after we have given you 
every kind of discount we ever gave to anybody, we will 
naturally give your argument most serious consideration.” 
Then he smiled as he added: “‘But we feel entirely safe in 
putting it that way.” 
Here was where the engineer came into action and did a — 
bit of scientific buying as clever as any of the brilliant 
salesmanship turns that started John W. Gates on his — 
career. 
““As I have already used half a million dollars’ worth of 
your machines,” he said, “‘it may be admitted that I know — 
something about them. So long as their present quality is. | 
maintained, and somebody else does not bring out some- _ 
thing that distinctly outclasses them for economy of opera-_ 
tion and ability to stand up under hard service, I shall 
continue to prefer them to other machines. If you will 
refer to your present sales manager, who was the assistant — 
when I bought the first machine from you, I am sure he © 
will tell you that, though he took my order, he did not sell _ 
me the machine in the sense that his knowledge of it — 
or his ability to negotiate a sale had anything © 
whatever to do with my purchase. When I _ 
talked with him I knew as much about the | 
machine as he did—possibly more. 
“*Since that time, in the purchase of nearly — 
half a million dollars’ worth of other ma- 
chines, no salesmanship has been — 
involved. Ihave takenno time — 
and no entertainment on the 
part of your selling force. Ina 
word, gentlemen, there has been — 
no selling cost in my case, so — 
farasyouare concerned. There — 
will be none in the future. I 
object to paying for the enter- 
tainment and the persuasion of 
your other customers. If you © 
will permit me to deduct from 
the net price of your machines — 
the percentage that you admit 
belongs to selling cost, you may 
be sure of our business in your © 
line—under the limitations 
have named—and you need 
never send a salesman inside o 
our doors; the business will be — 
yours just the same.” ji 
After considerable argument 
the president agreed to the — 
terms demanded and admitted: — 
“Of course, when we distrib- 
ute our selling costs at the end 
of the year, we are going to 
deduct your business before we 































pense of selling on the shoulders 





of those customers who have to be sold. When a customer 
eliminates all salesmanship by selling to himself I believe 
he is entitled to the selling cost he has saved.” 

In commenting on this experience the engineer who 
established this interesting precedent remarked: 

“And this happened about ten years ago. Figures made 
from memory show me that this solution of the problem 
has actually saved.our customers not less than sixty thou- 
sand dollars in that time—which also represents the amount 
available for other purposes when the yearly saving is 


‘capitalized at ten per cent. 


“That, however, by no means covers the gain which 
came out of the arrangement. The mutual confidence 
inspired by this sort of relationship has bred other sub- 
stantial economies. For example, in this business and that 
of our clients time is distinctly of the essence of the contract; 
and anything that saves time in the filling of.an order saves 
money—bonus money offered under stress of emergency 
in order to stimulate early delivery. I have placed a sixty- 


* thousand-dollar order with this concern by telephone— 


specifications and proposals to follow by mail. Then, on 
account of an official’s being called away from the city 
the formal confirmation of the order was delayed for ten 
days; but meantime the shop had started on the work 


_ just the same, as though all the red tape had been properly 


tied. 
“Tt takes decided confidence to have a thing of this kind 


. happen; and when buying has been established on the 


basis that begets this sort of reliance it is worth something. 
More than one client of ours, buying machines from this 
company through us, would have had to pay from two 
hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars in early-delivery 
bonus money had it not been for the time saved as a result 
of the peculiar relationship growing out of the session at 
which a new basis of buying was established.” 


When the Buyer Fixed the Price 


¥ N° SALESMAN from that machinery house ever 
visits our offices. On the other hand, the amount of 
our annual business with them would make a decidedly fat 
showing on the order book of their best salesman.” 
Naturally this experience had a strong tendency to 
sharpen the appetite of the engineer for more conquests in 
the line of scientific buying. From another company with 
a strong and efficient organization he bought much in the 
line of both product and service. He felt that the cost to 
his clients was somewhat excessive. Could not the same 
line of logic be applied to reveal some element of service 
or of cost that was either unnecessary or actually not ren- 
dered? He suggested this to the president of the company 
and the chief engineer was called into conference. Asa 
result, certain elements of cost were agreed on as fairly 
subject to elimination from the charges. 
This, however, did not bring the cost down to what the 
engineer believed to be a proper basis, considering the 
extent and desirability of the business he was in a position 
to place for his clients. Repeated and unsuccessful confer- 


_ ences were held with the final result that the president of 
_ the service company said to the engineer: 


“Well, you go ahead and draw upa plan that will work out 


‘the matter of compensation in the way you want it. I’m 


curious to see what it would look like and how much you 
would ask for with the bars all down. You certainly are 


some wizard when it comes to laying out the lines for plain 
and fancy buying. Now go ahead and let me see you do 
your worst.” 
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“‘are You Willing to Deduct From the Price the Percentage by Which the Machines Fall Short of the Standard ?’’ 


The engineer followed directions and submitted a scheme 
that was based on the cost-plus-percentage method—only 
the engineer’s company was to determine all factors gov- 
erning the work, the kind of apparatus and material to be 
used, and the number and grade of men to be allotted to 
the jobs. Just to have the situation well covered the engi- 
neer also specified that all invoices were to be subject to 
his approval or changed without question according to 
his recommendations; and, finally, that he should be the 
judge of the percentage which should be added. Somewhat 
to his surprise this drastic program was accepted. The 
president, in yielding his assent, remarked that he was so 
eager to see how such a peculiar arrangement would work 
out in actual practice that he couldn’t quite resist. the 
temptation to adopt it. 

“Our business,” says the engineer, “under this plan has 
already amounted to more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars and we have never had one word of dis- 
agreement. The work has been the most economical of its 
kind we have ever had done; and—judging from the eager- 
ness of that company to continue the plan—the profits 
it has yielded must have been satisfactory. No member of 
their organization has been in our offices—with the excep- 
tion of an invoice accountant—more frequently than once 
a year.” 

The chief engineer for a certain large engineering con- 
cern would not make a hit at asalesmen’s convention. He 
says with brutal bluntness that the poor quality and the 
high cost of the salesmanship which seeks business in his 
offices make it certain that a radical revision in selling 
tactics will be the order of the day as soon as the business 
public really begins to wake up to the possibilities of more 
scientific buying. 

“T can speak only of that brand of salesmanship of which 
I have personal and first-hand knowledge,” says he, “and 
those not in that line may consider themselves out of range 
and exempt from my criticism. A salesman comes here 
constantly as a representative of a material-supply house. 
He is tied as tight to his catalogue as though he were 
doing his first day’s work. His stock of information 
regarding his goods is amazingly limited. Time and again 
T have tried him out by asking some simple question about 
one of the articles on his list. Almost invariably his method 
of answering has been to open his loose-leaf book and read 
the text printed under the head of the article in question. 
A sixteen-year-old schoolboy could do that! In presenting 
selling arguments he is wholly unconvincing. In short, he 
doesn’t know his goods—and yet he draws seventy-five 
hundred dollars a year! 

“My assistant, with whom this salesman talks when he 
comes to our offices, does not pretend to have more than 
a superficial knowledge of this man’s line; and yet he is 
far better informed on this score than the salesman him- 
self. This young man is paid all he is worth, which is 
thirty-six hundred dollars a year. In spite of the fact that 
heis far better posted concerning this seventy-five-hundred- 
dollar salesman’s line than the man himself, he knows 
several other lines quite as well as he does this one. When 
I say he is better informed I mean that he knows more 
about the fundamental metallic composition of the articles, 
of the merits of the form into which those materials have 
been fabricated and of the general utility and working 
value of the articles than that salesman who is accredited 
to our concern and to at least four others, where he does 
not really influence a sale from one year’s end to another! 

“T take this man as an example because he is not a cheap 
salesman so far as his pay check is concerned. From my 






own observations 
I am forced to say 
that he is typical 
of a very consider- 
able number of 
/ galesmen who try to sell us 

goods but who are not suffi- 

ciently equipped with a knowl- 
edge of their goods and the uses to which those 
goods are put to contribute anything to a sale; 
in fact, I can name cases where the goods sell 
themselves in spite of the salesmen. 

“Now the whole point of this apparently unkind criti- 
cism of the salesmen I meet is this: Buyers are paying for 
a salesmanship service they do not get and in most cases do 
not need. There is bound to be a readjustment. Buyers in 
our line are going to refuse to pay the heavy costs of sales- 
manship when those costs are not actually involved in the 
transaction at all. Of course there are undoubtedly many 
lines in which this readjustment will be very slow, and 
many others that will not be touched at all by it; but in 
all lines where the buyer—through technical experts in his 
own organization—fully satisfies himself of the merits and 
desirability of the article in question, independently of the 
intervention of any salesman, the whole program is prac- 
tically sure to be changed to meet modern conditions of 
keen competition.” 
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A New Name for an Old Job 


Ree is going to be a firm insistence that the high 
costs of salesmanship shall be assessed on those that 
require salesmanship in the buying of their goods. Look at 
the matter from this angle: The business concern that em- 
ploys engineering talent in order to determine in an accurate, 
scientific way the merits of anything it proposes to buy, 
either for itself or for a client, is in a certain sense paying 
the cost of salesmanship in the item of that engineering 
expense. In other words, instead of paying, in the price of 
the goods, for the salesmanship talent required to persuade 
the buyer that the goods in question are the best buy for the 
purpose and at the price, it prefers to pay the cost of 
this determination and arrive at the result by scientific 
rather than vocal means—by engineering investigation 
instead of argument and persuasion.” 

A new title is creeping into the world of professional 
buying that affords more than a hint of the trend of the 
current. Ordinarily a name may mean little; but the title 
of purchasing engineer is a term that suggests decidedly 
progressive tendencies in the matter of buying. It is a safe 
guess that any company using this title for the individual 
at the head of its purchasing department is at least trying 
to do its buying on a different basis from the concern that 
still sticks to the old familiar term, purchasing agent. The 
salesman who is introduced to a purchasing engineer will 
do well to take a second look at that individual, for there 
are only a few in captivity at the present moment who 
have been officially identified and designated. The species, 
however, is bound to see a decided increase in the near 
future, according to the men who direct the affairs of large 
corporations and manufacturing concerns. Admittedly, 
too, there is a considerable number of sure-enough pur- 
chasing engineers who are still disguised as buyers or 
purchasing agents. 

A purchasing engineer who is true to type, and up to his 
title in all respects, is a man whose technical knowledge of 
his line is not only comprehensive and practical but scien- 
tific as well; and he is a man of broad experience as an 
executive. For example, a certain purchasing engineer in 
the employ of a large corporation engaged, among other 
things, in constructing, reconstructing and operating 
public-utility plants, is a highly trained engineer and has 
had charge, from time to time, of every line of work under- 
taken by his concern. He has built new plants, remodeled 
old ones and operated every sort of enterprise the company 
has ever handled. Both as an engineer and a business 
executive he has been thoroughly tried out. 

His company is a very large one, and its purchases of 
materials and supplies for itself and its clients always 
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amount to several million dollars a year, and sometimes to 


many millions. Realizing that the right man on the buy- 
ing job would probably be able to exert as much influence 
on the dividends, surplus and undivided profits of the com- 
pany as any man on the pay roll, it was decided to put 


regular engineering and executive talent in this position 
and give the holder of the place power in proportion to the 
broadest interpretation of the title. Consequently this 
man has an authority that elevates him several degrees 
above the average purchasing agent. In the matter of 
specifications this purchasing engineer has the last word 
and he may overrule the requirements specified by the 
other engineers of the organization. 


yond that ordinarily vested in a purchasing agent of even 
the stronger type. 

This purchasing engineer has decided views with regard 
to his job and to the principles underlying intelligent buy- 
ing. He says: 

““My hardest work has been to educate salesmen to cut 
out selling arguments and confine themselves to giving 
actual information about what they have to sell. It is sur- 
prising and rather discouraging to see how often they are 
unable to do this. Repeatedly I have taken a blue print of 
the proposition under discussion and asked a really simple 
question about some feature of it. Generally the answer 
has been: ‘We’ll have to find out about that from the 
factory.’ There is not a buyer who does not know the run 
of salesmanship talks by heart; they are right out of the 
book to him and have no influence on him whatever. I 
regret to say so, but the facts compel me to confess that the 
salesman who really understands what he is selling and 
knows it clear down to the ground is a jewel—and gener- 
ally he is also an engineer! 

“One point in buying on which I have been forced to 
place great emphasis is that of accuracy of statement. 
When I find out that a salesman has misrepresented either 
his goods or the ability of his firm to deliver them accord- 
ing to agreement, his house is struck from the list of those 
to whom we may give business. This is one of the most 
important buying rules that has been developed from our 
experience. Thereisnothing subtle about it; but it works.” 


Getting Deliveries on Time 


““( \UR business happens to be one in which time is emphat- 

ically the essence of the contract. Some, if not most, of 
our plants furnish gas, water or electricity for twenty-four 
hours in the day. As these are public-service plants they 
are subject to inspection and supervision by various public 
bodies—the municipality, the county, the state and. the 
Federal Government. This means serious trouble for us 
if for any reason there is a failure on our part to deliver 
service in full measure and quality every hour of every day. 
The firm that fails to deliver the machinery or the mate- 
rials strictly according to agreement is very likely to force 


us into a failure to deliver our service. This is so serious 


a possibility that we can take no chances. 


“Our position in this particular is not unlike that of 


many other companies, particularly those of a public- 
service character. Our only path of safety lies in never 


failing to deliver; we simply must not fall down. Conse- 


quently stern measures are necessary to insure ourselves 
against being forced into failure to deliver our product by 
the failure of others to deliver theirs. One clearly estab- 
lished misrepresentation on the part of a salesman cuts his 


house off from our patronage wholly and permanently. Of 


course we see to it that this policy is well understood by all 
the concerns making goods or furnishing materials of 
the sort we use. Though some of them do not seem to 
accept this policy at its face value—or else do not 
control their salesmen with a firm hand—as a general 
thing the result of this stand has been notable in several 
particulars: It has apparently moved the chief execu- 
tives of the concerns that look to us for business to 
insist that their salesmen shall know more about the 
goods they sell and about the ability of the plant to 
deliver the goods within the required time, and that 
they shall always make their representations on the 
conservative side. 

“There is one corporation, for instance, from which 
we have bought supplies almost constantly for seven 
years, and in that time it has not failed us once; its 
goods have always stood the test and have been deliv- 
ered according to contract. In that time this concern 
has had serious strikes and all the other production 
troubles that any big industry is up against—but it 
has never failed to keep an agreement or to make good 
in the quality of its product. 

“The salesmen for this concern may not be accredited 
engineers but they have a keen technical knowledge of 
their goods and of the conditions under which they are 
produced, and they present them conservatively. 

“The difference between the two kinds of salesman- 
ship of which I have been talking was sharply illustrated 
in my office one day. One salesman—call him Smith 
for convenience—was in my private office while another 
was waiting his turn in the general office, just beyond 


Many important 
specifications originate with him. This is authority far be- 
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the open door but within easy earshot. They were both 
after the same contract—quite a large one—in which the 
element of quick delivery was bound to be an important 
consideration. Smith talked at length and rather glowingly 
of their plant, their equipment and organization, and their 
ability to turn out the goods and make quick delivery. He 
didn’t subdue his voice and the man outside the open door 
could not help hearing what he said. As he rose and was 


about to go, the other man stepped forward and said: 


***T beg your pardon, Mr. Smith—but if you don’t mind 


I'd like to ask you a leading question.’ 
“«Sure!’ returned Smith. ‘Go as far as you like.’ 


““*Very well,’ said the waiting salesman. ‘Did you ever 
visit in person the factory you have been talking about?’ 





*“*No,’ replied Smith. ‘I never did; but : 


““*But when you do,’ was the crisp interruption, ‘you’ll 
find it is not your factory at all, but ours. In other words, 
your firm has all of its goods in this particular line made in 
our factory. Of course you didn’t know this; but I stand 


ready to prove it or to let you do so yourself.’ 


“There was nothing more to be said. Smith did not 
know this; he supposed the representations he had been 
making must be true. The argument was a good one and 
so he made it; but, of course, he suffered keen humiliation, 
and not only lost his chances for the contract but his 


standing with the buyer. 


“We recognize that certain delays are beyond the con- 
trol of the manufacturer. Allowing for these, however, I 
insist that manufacturers and their salesmen are much 
given to the poor business policy of evasion in their rela- 
tions with the buyer. For example, I have repeatedly had 
this experience: Within a reasonable time after placing a 
big order with a concern I have written to ask how the work 
was coming on. Back came a letter saying that good prog- 
ress was being made. Something made me a bit incredu- 
lous and I sent an inspector to the plant for detailed 
He found that the drawings had not even 
been started. This has happened to me not once but half a 
dozen times, and not with small concerns but with some 
of the largest in the country. The buyer is constantly up 
against the fact that too many manufacturing concerns 
lose their enthusiasm as soon as a contract has been taken— 


information. 


which is really the time when it should begin.” 


Lack of codperation between the salesmen and the shop 
is undeniably too common. Large buyers of the purchasing- 
engineer type declare that a steady campaign of education 
has been necessary to bring the chief executives of many 
manufacturing concerns to realize that there must be close, 
constant and complete codperation between the selling 
force and the production end of any business in order to 
meet the demands of modern buying, which is done on 


something approaching a scientific basis. 


















“‘We Will Give You the Contract, But We Shall See to it That 
the Plates are in Full Up to the Dimensions Shown”’ 
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“You would naturally think,’”’ comments one able buyer, 
“that all the purchaser would need to do, in order to protect 


+ 


himself against this lack of constructive teamwork between — 


the selling and the producing branches of a business, would 


be to require direct from the factory a confirmation of the 


delivery representations made by the salesman. So it would 
if all concerns did business on a basis of absolute honesty; 
but unfortunately they do not. I know of a case, typical 
of experiences altogether too common, where a clever 
salesman secured a contract that called for about fifty per 
cent of the output of his plant for a period of six weeks, 
the stuff to be shipped in seven weeks. The factory was 
located in the East and the head of the plant promptly 
confirmed the contract. 
signature to this confirmation his entire shop force struck. 
He had known for two weeks that unless he met demands 
for increased wages his whole force would go out. Yet he 
deliberately signed this confirmation, knowing that a strike 
was practically inevitable. 


On the very day he affixed his 


“Of course the contract was promptly canceled by the © 


buyer the moment he received information of the strike. 
Collusion of this nature between the salesman and the 
management of the plant is not uncommon. The salesman 
secures it on the ground that itis necessary in order to get the 


business, and that it is a support which the man who goes — 
out and captures a contract has coming to him from the — 


factory, without regard to the truth. If this cheap col- 
lusion could be supplanted by intelligent, constructive 
codperation between salesmen and shop executives it would 
be unnecessary for the buyer to get his contract confirmed 


by the shop; the salesman would be so well posted on pro-— 
duction conditions and so eager to see that the customer 


is not disappointed that he would never take a chance of 
falling down on delivery.” 


What the Sales Managers Say 


““(\F COURSE the highest types of salesmen in this field 


are thoroughly posted on what their factories are in 
position to perform. These are the men whose word is 
good with the buyer. If he calls on their factories to con- 
firm an order it is merely a matter of form. These sales- 
men are just as keen to protect the interests of their 
customers as those of their principals. They recognize that 
this is the height of good salesmanship. 

“The number of salesmen of this type is steadily on the 
increase. They give information instead of argument and 
they protect their customers instead of exploiting them. 
That their tribe may increase is the wish of every buyer. 
Essentially they are sales engineers. When they come into 
contact with buyers who are purchasing engineers in fact, 
if not in title, you get a combination that will do big busi- 
ness on a clean-cut basis. 

“This is just what we are coming to—sales engineers 
on the one hand and purchasing engineers on the other; 
men who know their product and the conditions of its pro- 
duction and its use right down to the ground in a definite, 
technical way, and who coéperate to the advantage of the 
industries represented by both sides of the bargain.” 

In repeated conferences with buyers representing large 
interests I have not found one who took issue with this 
view of the tendency of the times toward a salesmanship 
and a buymanship both based on technical knowledge of 
the product involved and the processes and conditions 
of its production. The only point of difference developed is 





whether salesmen and buyers have already made the great- _ 


est advancement toward that altitude of development 
which justifies them in adopting the word “en- 
gineer’’ as a part of their title. 


foremost purchasing engineers of the country, con- 
tended hotly that the men on his selling staff were 
practically all engineers in the strictest sense of the 


with whom they did business had any just claim 
to that title. As he sees the situation the salesmen 
are educating the buyers in the necessity of technical 
knowledge. 


up a sales staff of men who have graduated from 
technical institutions, and who know every process 
in the manufacture of the product they sell—only 


speak their language’’; men without any technical 
training, or at least with very little of it, who are 
up in all the stock tricks of hammering down prices 
but who are lost if required to read an engineer’s blue print 
that is in the least complex. Though this sales manager 
admits that his highly trained men are doing remarkably 
good missionary work, and that they are steadily raising 
the standard of talent devoted to the business of buying, 
he declares that as a general rule buyers have no right to 
consider themselves as more highly developed in their 
calling than the general run of salesmen are in theirs; and 
that, in fact, the shoe is on the other foot. 

He insists that there is a high percentage of buyers who 
are willing to meet the persuasive and genial salesmen more 
(Continued on Page 34) 


One sales manager, in the presence of one of the © 


word while only a small percentage of the buyers © 


He declares that it is a little discouraging to build : 


to send them out to talk with buyers who “do not — 
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yY THIS time the Vigilante organiza- 
B tion had pretty well succeeded in 
eliminating the few Law and Order 
sympathizers who had been bold enough to at- 
tempt the réle of spy by signing the rolls. These 
had not been many, and their warning had been 
sufficient. But Morrell had in a measure escaped 
distrust even if he had not gained confidence. 
He had had the sense not to join the organiza- 
tion; and his attitude of the slightly supercilious, 
veiledly contemptuous Britisher, scanning all 
things about him, was sufficient guarantee of his 
neutrality. This breed was then very common. 

He left his conference with Jimmy Ware thor- 
oughly instructed, quite acquiescent, but revoly- 
ing matters in his own mind to see if somehow 
he could not turn them to his advantage. For 
Morrell was, as always, in need of money. In ad- 
dition he had a personalscore tosettle with Keith; 
for although he had apparently forgotten their 
last interview regarding loans, the memory ran- 
kled. And Morrell had not forgotten that before 
all this Vigilante business broke he had been 
made a good offer by Cora’s counsel to get Keith 
out of the way. Cora was now very dead, to be 
sure; but on sounding Jimmy Ware, Morrell 
learned that Keith’s removal would still be 
pleasant to the powers that pay. If he could 
work these things all in together 

Cogitating absorbedly he glanced up to see 
Ben Sansome sauntering down the street, his 
malacca cane at the proper angle, his cylindrical 
hat resting lightly on his sleek locks, his whole 
person spick with the indescribably complete 
appointment of the dandy. Sansome was mixed 
up with the Keiths. Perhaps he could be used. 
On impulse Morrell hailed him genially and 
invited himtotakeadrink. The exquisite bright- 
ened and perceptibly hastened his step. Mor- 
rell’s rather ultra-Anglicism always fascinated 
him. They turned in at the El Dorado, and there 
seated themselves at the most remote of the 
small tables. 

“Well,’”’ said Morrell cheerfully, after prelimi- 
nary small talk had been disposed of, ‘‘how goes 
the fair Nancy?” 

Sansome’s effeminately handsome face dark- 
ened. Things had in reality gone very badly with 
the fair Nancy. Her revulsion against Sansome 
at the time of the capture of the jail had been 
complete; and, as is the case with real revulsions, 
she had not attempted to conceal it. Sansome’s 
careful structure, which had gained so lofty an 
elevation, had collapsed like the proverbial house 
of cards. 

His vanity had been cruelly rasped. And what 
had been more or less merely a dilettante’s 
attraction had been thereby changed into a 
thwarted passion. 

“Damn the fair Nancy!” he cried in answer 
to Morrell’s question. 

Morrell’s eyes narrowed, and he motioned 
quietly to the waiting black to replenish the 
glasses. “‘ With all my heart!’ said he. “‘I agree 
with you; she’s a snippy, cold little piece, not my style at 
all. Not worth the serious attention of a man like yourself. 
Who is it now, you sly dog?” 

Sansome sipped at his drink and sighed sentimentally. 

“Cold—yes—but if the right man could awaken 
her ——” he murmured. 

Morrell glanced at him amusedly. Then, his idea devel- 
oping, he said: ‘‘Look here, Sansome, do you want that 
woman?”’ 

Sansome looked at his companion haughtily, his eye 
fell, he drew circles with the bottom of his glass. 

“By gad, yes!”’ he cried with a sudden queer burst of fire. 

He turne d slowly red, then tried to conceal his embar- 
rassment under cover of his cigar. 

“H’m!”’ observed Morrell speculatively, without look- 
ing across at Sansome. ‘‘Tell me, Ben, does she still care 
for her husband?” 

“No, that I’ll swear!” replied Sansome eagerly. 

“Tell me about it,’’ urged Morrell, settling back and 
again motioning for fresh drinks. 

- Sansome, whose raw soul was ripe for sympathy, needed 
little more urging. He poured out his tale, sometimes 
rushingly and passionately; again, as his submerged but 
still conventional self-consciousness struggled to the sur- 
face, with shamefaced bravado. ‘‘By gad!”’ he finished; 
“you know I feel like a raw schoolboy, talkin’ like this!” 

Morrell leaned forward, his reserve of manner laid aside, 

his whole being radiating sympathetic charm. 
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“My dear chap, don’t!’’ he begged, laying his hand on 
Sansome’s forearm. ‘‘A genuine passion is the most 
glorious thing on earth, even in callow youth. But when 
we old men of the world ” The pause was eloquent. 
“‘She’s a headstrong filly,’’ he went on in a more matter- 
of-fact tone after a moment; ‘‘takes a bit of handling. 
You'll pardon me, old chap, if I suggest that you’ve gone 
about things a bit wrong.” 

“How is that?” asked Sansome. Under the influence of 
drinks, confession and sympathy he was in a glow of 
fellow-feeling. 

“Believe me, I know women and horses! You’ve ridden 
this one too much on the snaffle. Try the curb. That high- 
spirited sort take a bit of handling. They like to feel 
themselves dominated. You’ve been too gentle, too 
refined. She’s gentle and refined for two. What she wants 
is the brute—Rape of the Sabines principle. Savage her 
a bit and she’ll come to heel like a dog. Not at once, 
perhaps; give her a week.” 

“That’s all very well,’’ objected Sansome, whose eyes 
were shining; ‘‘but how about that week? She’ll run to 
her husband with her story 3 

“And be sorry for it afterward ——’ 

“Too late.” 

Morrell appeared to think. 

““There’s something in that. But suppose we arranged 
to get the husband out of the way, where she couldn’t run 
to him at once?”’ he suggested. 
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They had more drinks. At first Morrell 
was only sardonically amused; but as his 
imagination got to working and the creative 
power awoke, his interest became more genuine. 
It was all too wildly improbable for words—and 
yet was anything improbable in this impossible 
place? At least it was amusing, the whole thing 
was amusing—this superrefined exquisite awak- 
ened to an emotion so genuine that what judg- 
ment he had was obscured by the eagerness of 
his passion; the situation apparently so easily 
malleable; the beautiful safety of it all for him- 
self. And it did not really matter if the whole 
fantastic plot failed. 

“T tell you, no,” he broke in on his thoughts 
to reply to some ill-considered suggestion. ‘‘The 
good old simple methods are the best—they’re 
all laid out for us by the Drury Lane melodramas. 
You leave it to me to get rid of him. Then we'll 
send the usual message to her that he is lying 
wounded somewhere—say at Jake’s roadhouse.”’ 

“Won’t that get her to thinking too much 
of him?” interrupted Sansome anxiously. 

Morrell, momentarily taken aback, gained 
time for a reply by pouring Sansome another 
drink. “‘He has more sense left than I thought,” 
he said to himself. Aloud he answered: “‘All you 
want is to get her out to Jake’s. She’ll go sim- 
ply asa matter of wifely duty and all that. Don’t 
worry; once she’s there it’s your affair; and un- 
less I mistake my man, you’ll know how to man- 
age the situation.””’ He winked slyly. ‘‘She’s 
really mad about you, but like most women she’s 
hemmed in by convention. Boldly break through 
the convention, and she’ll come round.” 

Sansome was plainly fascinated by the idea, 
but in a trepidation of doubt nevertheless. 

“But suppose she doesn’t come round!” he 
objected vaguely. 

Morrell threw aside his cigarette and arose 
with an air of decision. 

“T thought you were so crazy mad about her,”’ 
he said in tones that cut. “‘What are you wast- 
ing my time for?” 

“No, no; hold on!”’ cried Sansome, at once all 
fire again. ‘‘I’ll do it; hold on!” 

““As a matter of fact,’’ observed Morrell, re- 
seating himself and speaking as though there had 
been no interruption, “‘I imagine you have little 
to fear from that.” 

He went into the street a little later, his vision 
somewhat blurred but his mind clear. Sansome, 
by now very pot-valiant, swaggered alongside. 

“By the way, Ben,” said Morrell suddenly, 
“‘T hope you go armed; these are bad times.”’ 

“T have always carried a derringer—and I 
can use it too!’’ boasted Sansome, swinging 
his cane. 

Morrell, left alone, stood on the corner for 
some time, diligently engaged in getting control 
of himself. He laughed a little. 

“Regular bally melodrama, conspiracy and all, 
right off the blood-and-thunder stage,” said he. 
‘“Wonder if it works in real life. We'll see.” 

After his head had cleared he set to work methodically 
to find Keith; but when he finally met that individual it 
was most casually. Morrell was apparently in a hurry; 
but as he saw Keith he appeared to hesitate, then, making 
up his mind, he approached the young lawyer. 

“Look here, Keith, a word with you,” he said. “I have 
stumbled on some information which may be important. 
I was on my way to the Committee with it, but I’m 
in a hurry. The governor is shipping arms into the city 
to-morrow night from Benicia by a small sloop.” 

“Are you sure of this?”’ asked Keith. 

“Certain.” 

‘‘Where did you get the information?” 

“That I cannot tell you.” 

Keith still hesitated; he did not like or trust Morrell. 
The latter turned on his heel. 

“Well, I’ve told you; you can do as you please. But 
you’d better let the Committee decide whether to take 
the tip or not.” 

He walked away without once looking back, certain that 
Keith would end by reporting the information. 

“Chances are he’ll go with the capturing party,” ran the 
trend of his thoughts, ‘‘and so he’ll be out of reach of this 
little abduction. But I don’t care much. If he follows 
them out to Jake’s by any chance Sansome will shoot 
him—or he’ll shoot Sansome. Doesn’t matter which. 
Shootin’s none too healthy these days for either side! 
Most amusin’!” 
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Things a Bit Wrong’”’ 


He thought a while, then turned up the hill toward his 
own house. A new refinement of the plot had occurred to 
the artist’s soul too much drink had released in him. 

Mrs. Morrell was vastly surprised to see him. She 
reclined on a sofa, clad in a formless pink-silk wrapper, and 
was settling down to relaxation of mind and body by 
means of French novels and cigarettes. 

‘Well, what are you doing here at this time of day?” 
was her greeting. 

“Came to bask in the light of your smiles, my dear,”’ he 
replied with elephantine irony. 

““Nonsense!’’ she rejoined sharply. 
drinking again!” 

“To be sure, but not enough to hurt.’’ His manner 
suddenly became businesslike. ‘‘Look here,’’ he asked her, 
“are you game to make a tidy bit of money?” 

‘“‘Always!’’ she replied promptly. 

He explained in detail. She listened in silence, but at 
first with a slight smile of contempt on her lips. As he 
progressed, however, the smile faded. 

““Where do I come in?” she asked finally. 

“You must be there when the message comes to her. 
She might not go out to Jake’s alone—probably wouldn’t. 
I don’t know her well enough to judge. Hurry her into it.”’ 

“‘T see.”” She laughed suddenly. ‘Lord, she’ll be sur- 
prised when I call on her! Take some doing that!’’ She 
thought a few moments. ‘‘My appearance will connect 
us with it. That won’t do.” 

“Tf the thing goes through we won’t be here,” he pointed 
out. ‘If it doesn’t go through all right we’ll arrange a 
little comedy. Have you bound and gagged before her 
eyes, or something like that.”’ 

““Thanks,”’ she replied to this. 

Morrell was not entirely frank with his wife. He did not 
tell her that, money or no money, plot or no plot, he had 
resolved to flee the city, at least for a time. Investigations 
were getting too close to some of his past activities. He 
did not offer in words what he nevertheless knew to be the 
most potent of his arguments—namely, the implacable 
hate Mrs. Morrell bore Keith. Morrell’s knowledge of this 
hate was accurate, though his analysis of its cause was 
faulty. Nor did he mention the possibility which, however, 
Mrs. Morrell now voiced: 

“Suppose Keith follows them out to Jake’s?”’ 

“One of them will be killed, and the Stranglers will hang 
the other,” he said briefly. 

She looked up. 

“‘T don’t care for that!” 

“In that event you will not be present. Your job will 
be to duck out.” He paused, then went on slowly: “‘ Would 
you grieve at the demise of either—or all three?’’ Her face 
hardened. ‘“‘But,’’ he went on slowly, ‘‘the chances of it 
are very remote. If there is any killing it will come later. 
Keith will be kept out of the way.” 

“And afterward?” 

“You hint at an assignation. I will arrange for witnesses.” 

““Where does the money come in?” she demanded. 

Morrell floundered for a moment. He had lost sight of 
the money. 

“Tt comes from certain parties who want Keith put out 
of the way,” he said. 

“‘And suppose Keith is not put out of the way,” she 
began, her facile mind pouncing on the weakness of this 
statement. ‘“‘Never mind,” she interrupted herself; ‘“‘I’ll 
do it.”” Her face had hardened again. “‘Can you depend 
on Sansome to go through with it?” 

“Only if he’s fairly drunk.” 

“e Yes? ” 

“T’'ll attend to that; that is my job. You may not see 
me to-morrow; but go in the evening to call on her.” 

“‘Ttlooks absolutely preposterous,’ shesaid at last, “but it 
may work. And if any part of it works, that’ll be enough.” 

“Yes,” said he. 

They had both forgotten the money. 


“You’ve been 


LXIX 
S MORRELL had surmised, Keith decided to pass on 
the news for what it was worth. The Committee 
believed it, and were filled with consternation at the incred- 
ible folly of the projected show of armed force. 


“‘You’ll Pardon Me, Old Chap, if I Suggest That You’ve Gone About 
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“This is not peace, but war,’’ said Coleman, ‘‘ which 
we are trying to avert!” 

The Executive Committee went into immediate 
session. It was now evident that the disbanding 
would have to be indefinitely post- 
poned. An extraordinary program to 
meet the emergency was discussed 
piecemeal. One of its details had to do 
with the shipment of arms from Beni- 
cia. The Committee here fell neatly 
into the trap prepared for it. In all 
probability no one clearly realized the 
legal status of the muskets, but all sup- 
posed them already to belong to the 
state that was threatening to use them. 
Charles Doane, instructed to take the 
steps necessary for their capture, called 
to him the chief of the harbor police. 

“Have you a small vessel ready for immediate sery- 
ice?”’ he asked this man. 

“Yes, a sloop at the foot of this street.’ 

“Be ready to sail in half an hour.” 

Doane then turned the job over to a trustworthy, quick- 
witted man named John Durkee. The latter selected twelve 
men to assist him, among whom was Keith, at the latter’s 
especial request. Morrell, loitering near, saw this band 
depart for the water front, and followed them far enough 
to watch them embark, to see the sloop’s sails hoisted, and 
to see the craft heel to the evening breeze and slip away 
round the Point. All things were going well. The Com- 
mittee suspected nothing of the plot to fasten the crime of 
piracy on them; Keith was out of the way. He turned on 
his heel and walked rapidly to hisrendezvous with Sansome. 

Durkee and his sloop beat for some hours against both 
wind and tide; but finally so strong were both against him 
that he was forced to anchor in San Pablo Bay until con- 
ditions had somewhat modified. Finally they were able 
to get under way again. A number of craft were sailing 
about, and one by one these were overhauled, commanded 
to lay to and boarded in true piratical style. It was fun 
for everybody. The breeze blew in strongly from the 
Golden Gate, the waves chopped and danced merrily, the 
little sloop dipped her rail and flew along at a speed that 
justified her reputation as a racer, gulls fol- 
lowing curiously. But there were no practical 
results. Every sailing craft they overhauled 
proved innocent, and either indignant or 
sarcastic. 

The sun dipped, and the short twilight of 
this latitude was almost immediately suc- 
ceeded by abrilliant night. Slowly the breeze 
died, until the little sloop was just crawling 
along. It grew chilly and there was no food 
aboard. A less persistent man than John 
Durkee would have felt 
justified in giving up and 
heading for home; but 
John had been instructed 
to cruise until he cap- 
tured the arms, and he 
profanely announced his 
intention of doing so. 

In this he was more 
faithful to his superiors 
than the notorious Rube 
Maloney to his employ- 
ers. It was to the inter- 
ests of the Law and 
Order Party that Rube 
and his precious crew 
should be promptly and 
easily captured. They 
had been instructed to 
earry boldly and fla- 
grantly, in full daylight, 
down the middle of the bay. But Terry’s 
permission to lay in refreshments at the 
expense of the conspirators had been lib- 
erally interpreted. 

By six o’clock Rube had just sense 
enough left to drop anchor off Pueblo 
Point. There the three jolly mariners 
proceeded to celebrate; and there they 
would probably have lain undiscovered 
had less of a bulldog than Durkee been 
sent after them. 

As it was, midnight had passed before 
Durkee’s keen eyes caught the loom of 
some object in the black mist close under 
the Point. Quietly he eased off the sheet 
and bore down on it. As soon as he 
ascertained definitely that the object 
was indeed a boat, he ran alongside. 
The twelve men boarded with a rush. 
They found themselves in possession of 
anemptydeck. From the hatch came the 
reek of alcohol and the sound of hearty 
snoring. The capture was made. 
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In half an hour the transfer of the muskets and the three 
prisoners was accomplished. The latter offered no resist- 
ance, but seemed cross at being awakened. Leaving the 
vessel anchored off the Point, the little sloop stood away 
again for San Francisco, reaching the California Street 
wharf shortly after daylight. Here she was moored, and one 
of the crew was dispatched to the Committee for further 
instructions—and grub. Hereturned after an hour, but was 
preceded somewhat by the grub. 

“They say to deliver the muskets at headquarters,”’ he 
reported, “‘but to turn the prisoners loose.” 

“Turn them loose!”’ cried Durkee, astonished. 

“That’s what they said,’ repeated the messenger. 
“‘Here’s written orders.”” And he displayed a paper signed 
by the well-known “33, Secretary,” and bearing the 
Vigilante seal of the open eye. 

“All right,’’ acquiesced Durkee. “Now, you mangy 
hounds, you’ve got just about twenty-eight seconds to 
make yourself as scarce as your virtues. Scat!” 

Rube and his two companions had several of the twenty- 
eight seconds to spare; but once they had lost sight of 
their captors they moderated their pace. They had been 
much depressed, but now they cheered up and swaggered. 
A few drinks restored them to normal; and they were able 
to put a good face on the report they now made to their 
employers, all of whom, including Terry, had gathered to 
receive them. After all, things had gone well. They had 
been actually captured, which was the essential thing, and 
it did not seem necessary to go into extraneous details. 

“Good!” cried Terry, who had come down from Sacra- 
mento personally to superintend the working out of this 
latest ruse. He was illegally absent from his court, med- 
dling illegally with matters not in his jurisdiction. “Now 
we must get a warrant for piracy into the hands of the 
U.S. marshal. Send him alone, with no deputies. When 
he makes his deposition of resistance then we shall see!” 

The marshal found Durkee still at the wharf, seated on 
an upturned cask. ‘‘I have this warrant for your arrest!’ 
he proclaimed in a voice purposely loud. 

“Yes? Let’s see it,” rejoined Durkee, lazily reaching 
out his hand. 

He read the document through leisurely. His features 
betrayed no hint of his thoughts, but, nevertheless, his 
brain was very active. He read 
that he was accused of piracy 
against the might and majesty of 
the United States Government; 
and as his eyes slowly followed 
the involved and redundant 
legal phraseology he reviewed 
the situation. The nature of the 
trap became to him partly evi- 
dent. There was no doubt that 
technically he was a pirate, if 
these arms—as it 
seemed — belonged 
to the Government 
andnottothestate. 
Thepunishmentfor 
piracy was death. 
Without apprecia- 
tion of the fact the 
Committee had 
made him liable to 
the death penalty. 
And he had no 
doubt that the 
Federal courts of 
California, as then 
constituted, would 
visit that penalty 
on him. He raised 
his head and looked 
about him. Within 
call were lounging 
\ a dozen resolute 
men belonging to 
the Committee. of 
Vigilance. He had 
but to raise his 
voice to bring them 
to his assistance. 
Once inside Fort 
Gunnybags, he 
knewthat the Com- 
mittee would stand 
behind him to the 
last man. 

ButJohn Durkee 
had imagination as 
well as bulldog per- 
sistency. His mind flashed ahead, 
into the future, envisaging the re- 
moter consequences. He saw the 
majesty of the law’s forces invoked 
to back this warrant, which the tre- 
mendous power of the disciplined 
Vigilantes would repulse; he saw 
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reénforcements invoked. What reénforcements? A smile 
flitted across his lips, and he glanced up at the warship John 
Adams, riding at anchor outside, her guns, their tampions 
in place, staring blackly at the city. Hesaw the whole plot. 

“That’s all right,’’ he told the waiting marshal, folding 
the warrant and returning it to him. ‘Put your paper in 
your pocket. I’ll go with you.” 

By this quietly courageous and intelligent deed John Dur- 
kee completely frustrated the fourth and most dangerous 
effort of the Law and Order 
Party. There was no legal 
excuse for calling on Fed- 
eral forces to take one man 
whopeaceablysurrendered! 

Undoubtedly, had not 
matters taken the decided 
and critical turn soon to be 
detailed, Durkee would 
have been immediately 
brought to trial and per- 
haps executed. As it was, 
even the most rabid of the 
Law and Order Party 
agreed it was inexpedient 
to press matters. The case 
was postponed again and 
again, and did not come to 
trial for several months, by 
which time the Vigilantes 
had practically finished 
their work. The law finally 
saved its face by charging 
the jury that “if they be- 
lieved the prisoners took 
the arms with the intention 
of appropriating them to 
their own use and perma- 
nently depriving the owner 
of them, then they were 
guilty. But if they took 
them only for the purpose 
of preventing their being 
used against themselves 
and their associates, then 
they were not guilty.” 
Under which hair-splitting 
and convenient interpreta- 
tion the ‘pirates’ went 
free, and everybody was 
satisfied. 


LXX 


FTER leaving the office 
where they had made 
their report to their em- 
ployers, Rube Maloney and 
his two friends visited all 
the saloons. There they 
found sympathetic and ad- 
miring audiences. They 
reviled the Committee col- 
lectively and singly; 
bragged that they would 
shoot Coleman, Truett, 
Durkee, and some others, 
at sight; flourished weap- 
ons; and otherwise became 
so publicly and noisily 
obstreperous that the Committee decided they needed a 
lesson. Accordingly they instructed Sterling Hopkins, with 
four others, to rearrest the lot and bring themin. Hopkins 
was a bulldog, pertinacious, rough, a faithful creature. 

News of this order ran ahead of its performance. Rube 
and his satellites dropped everything and fled to their 
masters like threatened dogs. Their masters, who included 
Terry, Bowie, Major Miles and a few others, happened to 
be discussing the situation in the office of Richard Ashe, 
a Texan, and an active member of “‘the chivalry.”” The 
three jredcubtables burst in on this gathering, wild-eyed, 
scared, with the statement that a thousand Stranglers were 
at their heels. 

“Better hide ’em,”’ suggested Bowie. 

But hot-headed Terry, seconded by equally hot-headed 
Ashe, would have none of this. 

“By gad, let them try it!” cried the judge. “I’ve been 
aching for this chance!” 

Therefore, when Hopkins, having left his small posse at 
the foot of the stairs, knocked and entered, he was faced by 
the muzzles of half a dozen pistols, and profanely told to 
get out of there. He was no fool, so he obeyed. If Terry 
had possessed the sense of a rooster, or a single quality 
of leadership, he would have seen that this was not the 
moment to precipitate a crisis. The forces of his own 
party were neither armed nor ready. But here, as in all 
other important actions of his career, he was governed by 
the haughty and headstrong passions of the moment—as 
when later he justified himself in attempting to shoot down 
an old and unarmed man. 


Hopkins left his men at the foot of the stairs, borrowed 
a horse from Dr. Beverly Cole, who was passing, and 
galloped to headquarters. There he was instructed to 
return, to keep watch, that reénforcements would follow. 
He arrived at the building in which Ashe’s office was 
located just in time to see Maloney, Terry, Ashe, McNabb, 
Bowie and Rowe, all armed with shotguns, just turning 
the far corner. He dismounted and called on his men 
to follow. The little posse dogged the judge’s party for 





Suddenly Terry Whipped Out a Knife and Plunged it Into Hopkins’ Neck 


somedistance. Forsometimenoattention was paid tothem, 
but as they pressed closer Terry, Ashe and Maloney whirled 
and presented their shotguns. The movement was proba- 
bly intended only asa threat; but Hopkins, always bold to 
the point of rashness, made a sudden rush at Maloney. 
Judge Terry thrust his gun at the Vigilante officer, who 
seized it by the barrel. At the same instant Ashe pressed 
the muzzle of his weapon against one Bovee’s breast, 
but hesitated to pull the trigger. It was getting to be 
unhealthy to shoot men in the open street. 

“Are you a friend?” he faltered. 

“Yes,” replied Bovee, and by a rapid motion struck the 
barrel aside. 

Another of the Vigilantes, named Barry, covered Rowe 
with a pistol. Rowe’s “chivalry’”’ oozed. He dropped his 
gun and fled toward the armory. The others struggled for 
possession of weapons, but nobody fired. Suddenly Terry 
whipped out a knife and plunged it into Hopkins’ neck. 
Hopkins relaxed his hold on Terry’s shotgun and staggered 
back. ‘I am stabbed! Take them, Vigilantes!” 

He sank to the pavement. Terry and his friends dropped 
everything and ran toward the armory. Of the Vigilante 
posse only Bovee and Barry remained, but these two 
pursued the fleeing Law-and-Order men to the very doors 
of the armory itself. When the door was slammed in their 
faces they took up their stand outside, they two holding 
within several hundred men! At the end of ten minutes 
a pompous, portly man came up under full sail, cast a 
detached and haughty glance at the two quiet men loung- 
ing unwarrantedly in his path, and attempted to pass inside. 
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“You cannot enter here,’ 
barred his way. 

The pompous man turned purple. 

“Do you know who I am?” he demanded. 

“T don’t give a damn who you are,”’ replied Bovee, still 
quietly. 

“T am Major General Volney E. Howard!”’ 

“You cannot enter here,’’ repeated Bovee; and this 
time he said it in a tone of voice that sent the indignant 
major general scurrying 
away. 

After a short interval an- 
other man dashed up, very 
much ina hurry. Mistak- 
ing Bovee and Barry for, 
sentinels, he cried as he 
ran up: 

“Tama lieutenant in Cal- 
houn Bennett’s company, 
and I have been sent here 
to ——” 

“T am a member of the 
Committee of Vigilance,’ 
interrupted Barry, ‘and 
you cannot enter.’’ 

“What!”’ cried the officer 
inastonishment. ‘“‘Havethe 
Vigilance Committee pos- 
session of this building?”’ 

“They have,’ was the 
reply of the dauntless two. 

The lieutenant rolled up 
his eyes and darted away 
faster than he had come. A 
few moments later, doubt- 
less to the vast relief of the 
outside garrison of the ar- 
mory, within which five or 
six hundred men were held 
close by this magnificent 
bluff, the great Vigilante 
bell boomed out: One! 
Two! Three! rest; then 
One! Two! Three! rest; 
and repeat. 

Immediately the streets 
were alive with men. Mer- 
chants left their customers, 
clerks their books, mechan- 
ics their tools. Draymen 
stripped their horses of har- 
ness, abandoned their wag- 
ons where they stood and 
rode away to their cavalry. 
Clancey Dempster’s office 
was only four blocks from 
headquarters. At the first 
stroke of the bell he leaped 
from his desk, ran down 
the stairs, jumped into his 
buggy. Yet he could drive 
only three of the four 
blocks, .so dense already 
was the crowd. He aban- 
doned his rig in the middle 
of the street and forced his 
way through afoot. Two 
days later he recovered his 
rig. In the building he found the companies, silently, 
without confusion, falling into line. 

“All right!’ he called encouragingly. 
Take your time about it!” 

“Ah, Mr. Dempster,” they replied; 
long! This is the clean sweep!” 

James Olney was lying in bed with a badly sprained 
ankle when the alarm bell began to toll. He commandeered 
one boot from a fellow boarder with extremely large feet, 
and hobbled to the street. There he seized by force of 
arms the passing delivery wagon of a kerosene dealer, 
climbed to the seat and lashed the astonished horse to a 
run. San Francisco streets ran to chuck holes and ruts 
in those days, and the vehicle lurched and banged with a 
grand rattle and scatteration of tins and measures. The 
terrified driver at last mustered courage to protest. 

“You are spilling my kerosene!’ he wailed. 

“Damn your kerosene, sir!’’ bellowed the general; then 
relenting: “‘I will pay you for your kerosene!” 

Up to headquarters he sailed full tilt, and how he got 
through the crowd without committing manslaughter no 
one tells. There he was greeted by wild cheering, and was 
at once lifted bodily to the back of a white horse, the 
conspicuous color of which made it an excellent rallying 
point. 

Within an incredibly brief space of time they were off 
for the armory, the military companies marching like 
veterans, the artillery rumbling over the rude pavements, 
the cavalry jogging along to cover the rear. A huge, 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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A Matter of Business 


4 hxe Allies had placed war orders in this country to the 
amount, probably, of a billion dollars before the subject 
of a loan was broached. Those war goods they had for- 
mally obligated themselves to take and pay for in the ensu- 
ing year and a half or so, without regard to a loan. There 
was little reason to doubt that they would take and pay for 
the goods, whether they got a loan or not. Without a loan, 
however, the payments would certainly so demoralize 
exchange that the Allies would buy nothing else here if 
they could avoid it. What a loan really involved, then, 
was whether our general exports to the Allies—our only 
possible big customers in Europe under present condi- 
tions—should continue freely or be heavily handicapped. 

To anybody who took a merely pro-American view of 
the situation, therefore, the question was not whether we 
should make a loan, but how it should be secured. It was 
exactly the question that confronts a merchant whose cap- 
ital is adequate for the transaction when he has a chance to 
sell a big bill of goods at satisfactory prices on time. If he 
feels secure he makes the sale, as a matter of course. 

Those who threatened to boycott banks that partici- 
pated in the loan were not neutral and not American. 
They were putting the interests of a foreign nation above 
the interests of the United States. It was a question of 
American finance and commerce. A bank which decides 
questions of that kind from the point of view of what is 
agreeable to Germany would be a queer institution to bid 
for American patronage. 

The case illustrates again that in citizenship the hyphen 
is a sign that divides, not one that unites. A bank or any 
other business institution that shaped its policy in con- 
formity with the prejudices of its militant pro-German 
patrons would certainly alienate not only its pro-Ally 
patrons, but those who were merely pro-American. The 
lovely result would be an entirely separate set of business 
institutions for militant pro-German citizens. 


Would Conscription Pay? 


PPOSITION to conscription in England is by no means 
confined to labor unions. For example, The Economist 
and The Statist, leading financial journals, oppose it. They 
must reflect a large section of City opinion. One argu- 
ment is: Why adopt Prussian militarism for the purpose of 
beating Prussian militarism? The volunteer system has 
furnished three million men, and evidently that is rather 
more than the War Office has been able to officer, drill and 
equip. 

Though conscription may furnish the raw material for 
an army, it cannot furnish the trained officers and the 
equipment, which make the finished product. It is urged, 
too, that conscription completely eliminates the moral 
equation. There is virtue in a voluntary sacrifice but none 
in one made under compulsion. If a man has to fight for 
his country whether he wishes to or not, what merit is 
there in fighting? 

The main argument, however, is that conscription, 
instead of unifying the country, would split it. It might 
get men to Flanders somewhat faster, but at the price of 


deep discord at home. Coercion still goes against the 
English grain. To be told that he has to fight, whether 
he wants to or not, sits rather sourly on the Briton’s 
stomach. The sharp contrast to that thoroughly drilled, 
molded and regimented state which Prussia typifies is 
found in England. 

One labor union coolly tying up the coal mines, on which 
the navy and all munition factories depend, until working 
conditions are adjusted to suit it, and other unions threat- 
ening a general strike if conscription is adopted, reveal a 
social condition quite at the other pole from the Prussian 
ideal. Whether this contrast will outlast the war is one of 
the big questions of the day. 


Our Part of the Bill 


HE second year of war, it seems, will cost about.twice as 

much as the first. Every official statement that has 
been made since this war began shows higher daily cost 
than its predecessor; and this applies to all the belligerents. 
Figures for which a considerable degree of authority may 
be claimed show that direct money cost can hardly be less 
than seventy-five million dollars daily—or, say, roughly, 
at the rate of thirty billions a year. As yet, no belligerent 
gives any sign of exhaustion. Apparently they can keep it 
up for another year, or even two. Short of peace, nothing 
except diminution in the size of the armies by excess of 
casualties over recruiting seems likely to stop the uptrend 
of cost. 

War figures have all been meaningless, in that nobody 
can resolve them into terms of ordinary experience. To 
say the belligerents are spending thirty billion dollars a 
year makes much the same sort of impression as to say 
they are spending fifteen, for both sums sound fabulous. 
There is nothing in previous experience with which either 
can be compared. Yet these long rows of numerals con- 
note actual dollars. It is real, veritable wealth that is 
being expended, and it is inconceivable that the United 
States can finally avoid paying some share of the bill. 

That we can continue a high pitch of prosperity in a 
world that is growing poorer at such a rate is not credible. 
Stocks may boom and the banks overflow with money now, 
but it is unlikely that any part of the world is getting per- 
manently richer. 


Government Ships 


OBODY, so far as we are aware, seriously denies that 

the United States gets much less navy for its money 
than other Powers. In fighting force our navy ranks 
fourth, or even fifth. In cost it ranks second. There are 
various explanations, such as higher pay to the labor 
employed, pork-barreled navy yards, and so on; but the 
large fact that we cannot compete on an even footing with 
other important nations in the matter of maintaining ships 
of war stands out undisputed. 

We wonder, then, what show the United States would 
stand with a fleet of Government-owned merchant ships 
that were in competition all along the line with merchant 
ships of other Powers. If we can get only two-thirds as 
much warship for a dollar as other nations get, compara- 
tively, how much merchant ship could we get for a dollar? 

The question is quite pertinent, for the Government-ship 
proposal will probably bob up again this winter. 


The High Cost of Preparedness 


E ARE told constantly about the potential cost of 

unpreparedness for war; but, in fact, the appalling 
cost of any really extensive preparedness for war will prob- 
ably be a conclusive argument against it. Already our 
little army and deficient navy cost three hundred million 
dollars a year. That we can get a substantially greater 
fighting power, except at a proportionately greater outlay, 
is improbable. The plans of the most modest militarists 
would very likely increase Government expenditures any- 
where from fifty to a hundred per cent. That any party in 
power will assume political responsibility for such an addi- 
tion to Federal taxation, unless war actually threatens, is 
unlikely. 

To be sure, by rigid economy and by such efficiency in 
spending that every dollar counted for all it was worth, we 
might have a larger army and stronger navy at hardly any 
greater cost; and our militarist friends tell us that is the 
way it will happen. But, after a century’s experience of 
American government, who really believes the leopard is 
going to change his spots overnight? 

The wastefulness with which Government money is 
spent makes extensive preparedness for war an almost 
unattainable luxury for the richest country in the world. 


Political Styles 


iv MARK HANNA were alive and vigorous we should 
rather expect him to be a leading candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination—so considerably has 
the fashion in political thought changed during the last 
half dozen years. For a good while Mr. Hanna’s name 
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has served a useful rhetorical purpose by connoting poli- 
tics that was more or less directly and consciously in the 
interest of Big Business. For some time we have enjoyed 
polities of a quite opposite kind, and apparently the distin- 
guished Ohioan’s brand does not look quite so bad as it 
used to. 

We often hear it remarked, for example, that the chief 
objection to Elihu Root as a presidential candidate is his 
age. In view of other and supposedly more momentous 
objections hardly anybody would have thought of that one 
afew years ago. That business can influence politics harm- 
fully is taken for granted. That politics can influence 
business harmfully is pretty well demonstrated too. The 
state of mind of the body of men who have the initiative 
in business is certainly a factor of some importance. One 
extreme is to consider their wanting a thing as a sufficient 
reason for granting it. Another extreme is to consider their 
wanting a thing as a sufficient reason for refusing it. 

Having swung rather far in each direction the nation 
seems to be sort of hankering for a golden mean—hanker- 
ing for it being a lot easier than getting it. The prevailing 
political style is tolerably conservative. 


Superficial Education 


ERE is a standard recipe for a joke: Take a body of 

high-school graduates and get them to write answers 
to twenty simple questions that are supposed to be matters 
of common knowledge. It has been tried numberless 
times, and never fails to yield ludicrous results. It is toler- 
ably sure to work, also, with any fairly numerous body of 
college students. The argument that public-school educa- 
tion is superficial may be supported by plenty of evidence 
obtainable at will in any high school. 

Yet it is education, and very important education too. 
The graduate may be excessively hazy about who surren- 
dered at Yorktown, or where the Civil War began and 
ended, or whether John Paul Jones was a senator or an 
electrician, or what the capital of the District of Columbia 
is, or how to spell ‘‘sheep”’ or multiply two and a half by five 
and a quarter; but he has a better understanding of the 
world in which he lives and a better equipment to get 
further understanding than if he had gone into a shop at 
fourteen years of age. 

A great many things have touched his mind, leaving 
some traces and imparting some stimulation. He has a 
better knowledge of where and how knowledge is to be had. 
His school life itself has been a social education far superior 
to any he could normally get in an office or factory. 

To look only at the superficialities is practically to miss 
the whole case. j 


Realizing Poverty 


ie IS an excellent thing now and then to look yourself in 
the eye and ask where you might have been if the scene 
had been set for you somewhat differently. You began, 
say, in a comfortable home, where you were properly 
nourished and protected. You went to school, where, 
though you did not learn a great deal, you at least had free 
and pleasant space in which to grow and play. You asso- 
ciated with a comfortably placed, uplooking sort of people; 
and when you struck out for yourself very likely some of 
them said a pleasant word for you that helped. You now — 
drop a bank note in the charity box—or hear of somebody 
else doing it—with the thought that its recipients, though 
quite deserving, are chiefly unlucky in that they were not 
born with your capacity to get.on in the world. 

That, however, does not follow unless your capacity is 
extraordinary. For a man of ordinary capacity circum- 
stances over which he had no control make a great differ- 
ence. Start him in poverty and pinch him hard in youth 
and it will be odd if he flowers into a prospective donor. 
The beginning of real charity is the thought: ‘But for 
good luck, there go I.” 


The Police in Art 


Vou are, of course, acquainted with the crook play and 
the crook story, for the type is well established in popu- 
lar favor. Its criminals are rather nice chaps. Their ideas 
on the subject of private property may be somewhat 
wabbly and confused, but their hearts are right. The police 
are the villains—always brutal, and generally dishonest 
into the bargain. 

The public’s reaction to crook literature is really sur- 
prising. Tell any representative American audience that 
its burglars and pickpockets are less reprehensible persons 
and far less dangerous members of society than the officials 
who are paid to suppress burglary, and the audience will 
accept the statement quite as a matter of course, for it 
does not seem improbable in the light of what the audience 
knows about city police departments. 

This is a rather amazing situation. To get something 
like a parallel to it, imagine telling a man that his doctor is 
poisoning him and the man’s replying: “Oh, no doubt; 
he’s always doing that. I wonder whether it’s going to 
rain to-day.” 
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every inch the upstanding young American until he 

began to wear his hair in a stiff, bristly pompadour. 
He was a student at the University of Berlin when the war 
began and, as he says, has “‘been in the big game from the 
first bugle call.’”’” I have known him from the days of his 
gangling boyhood and, in common with everybody else 
who knows him, have always predicted for him a splendid 
future. He did not know what a hyphenated American 
was until I told him; but for all that, he is the finest speci- 
men of them all, and, being just a studious scientist really, 
is a valuable asset to either country. 

No boats are allowed to move on any of the waters round 
Constantinople after eight o’clock in the evening, because 
there are supposed to be British submarines almost any- 
where. They are Constantinople’s bugaboo. They have 
come up through the Dardanelles, have done all the damage 
possible in the Sea of Marmora, have even been seen in the 
Golden Horn, and are supposed to be trying to get into the 
Bosporus, where their real prey lies hidden. So, if a stray 
chip is seen floating anywhere on the surface of the guarded 
waters, one of the very numerous shore guns is pretty sure 
to blaze away at it; and so many sea gulls have been taken 
for periscopes in the half light of early evening that there 
are hardly any sea gulls left. Night before last, sometime 
between eight and nine o’clock, one of the guns up near 
Dolmah Baghcheh Palace took a shot at a moving speck 
out in the swift current of the Bosporus and wrecked a 
little hotel away over in Scutari. 


M: GERMAN friend was born in Chicago and looked 


German Sailors in Red Fezzes 


ESTERDAY evening, about seven o’clock, my Ger- 

man friend and I were crossing the selfsame spot when, 
bang!—I nearly upset our narrow little caique and the 
caiqueman dropped one of his oars overboard. And—bless 
my soul!—if there was not a shore gun trained on us toa 
hair’s point and with smoke rolling away from its big, ugly 
muzzle! I was too startled to do anything but gaze at it, 
when again a flash of fire—boom!—and crackling reverber- 
ations from all the surrounding hills. 

““What in the name of common sense are they firing 
at?” I exclaimed. 

“Tf they were firing at anything,” said Fritz, “you 
wouldn’t be here to ask the question. They would have 
had you with the first shot. They are celebrating some- 
thing in connection with Ramadan; and I don’t mind 
saying that they had better be saving their powder.” 

It was all right; I was not in any danger, but I had all 
the sensations for a moment of being under fire. I wanted 


to row up to the far end of Dolmah Baghcheh and float 
down inshore to get a leisurely and close view of that 
mysterious and extraordinary harem palace of the Sultans, 
but the caiqueman, having recovered his oar and a small 
fraction of his natural calm, turned deliberately and began 
to row for dear life down toward Galata Bridge. The gun 
reminded him that he had just time to make his landing 
before a patrol boat could pick him up and take his little 
caique away from him. He, too, had been about to run 
from the enemy. 

‘“How would you like to go up the Golden Horn and 
take a look at the Turkish Navy?”’ said Fritz this after- 
noon. 

“How would I like to make myself shellproof and go 
anywhere my fancy might suggest?’”’ I replied. 

“You forget my German uniform.” 

“T try to, my American friend,” said I; but I can’t get 
any quarrel out of him about that—he has developed a 
sort of forceful German suavity, a superior attitude, against 
which my sarcasm dashes itself in vain. 

His German uniform, however, did let us through the 
private and guarded entrance to the landing above Galata 
Bridge, where the big merchantman, General Hamburg, 
lies—the General Hamburg being a sort of Home, Sweet 
Home—a club ship for the German sailors. She serves 
some serious purpose too; but what it is seems to be one 
of the thousand mysteries. 

We made careful selection of a brilliant green caique, 
with red decorations and yellow plush upholstery; then 
waved the caiqueman a general direction up through the 
ship-packed Golden Horn toward the Sweet Waters of 
Europe. 

“Every fighting ship you see,” said Fritz, ‘‘is what the 
Turks call ‘very sick.’ When they got the Barbarossa the 
other day they got the last of the Turkish Navy.” 

“And the Goeben and the Breslau?” I asked. 
about the Goeben and the Breslau?” 

He laughed as a perfectly good German should. 

“‘Oh, but the Goeben and the Breslau are very sick, too, 
you know.” 

“How do the German sailors like their red fezzes?” I 
asked. “I just can’t get used to Germans in red fezzes.”’ 

“‘Neither can they,” said he; “but they don’t mind the 
fezzes so much as they do the Turkish flag flying over their 
ships. You can bet your dear life they’ll never go down 
under it. If they ever get into action they'll wait until it 
begins to ‘get thick,’ as they say of the very last gasp; 
then they’ll run up their own colors and go down under 
them.” 

The Golden Horn is full of interned merchant ships, 
while the broken remnants of the Turkish fleet lie up along 
the shore of Cassim Pasha, the one-time busy suburb 
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where the docks and slips, the shipbuilding sheds and 
workshops are. These used to be in the hands of British 
engineers and mechanics, but when they went away they 
did not leave very much for their successors to work with; 
so all seems to be smokeless and still. Behind the grime 
and the grayness, stretched along the crest of the hill, are 
the fine, dignified, white-and-yellow buildings of the big 
Naval Hospital. 

It is a curious sight one sees when passing in a little row- 
boat along the hulls of those great angular fighting ships. 
They all look so very sick! One lists over to starboard, 
another lists to port; there are big holes here and there, 
covered with awkward, temporary patches; there are 
twisted deck rails and battered funnels; and over all there 
is a silence grim beyond description. 


Visiting Wounded Warships 


YING out in the stream opposite the dockyard there is 
the high gray hull of a Turkish transport or provision 
ship of some sort. Not even my German friend would tell 
me what she was carrying when she met the enemy; but 
there is not much doubt that she carried a frightful cargo 
when she limped to her present moorings. Above water she 
is literally torn to pieces, while down along her water line 
are a thousand small holes, stopped up with rags and pitch, 
with big wooden corks and all manner of curious patches. 
Her funnel is a sieve and her bridge a tangled mass of iron 
rails and kindling wood. She looks as though she had been 
battered by rifle fire at close range; but straight through 
her hull amidships there is one gigantic hole, with the 
ragged edges bent in on one side and out on the other, that 
could have been made by nothing but the biggest kind 
of shell. 

Alongside this interesting wreck lies the large white 
yacht of the Khedive of Egypt. One wonders why it has 
not been put into commission as a hospital ship or trans- 
port; but there it lies, gathering barnacles and serving no 
useful purpose, so far as one can see, unless, perhaps, it be 
as a rendezvous for those who would whisper beyond the 
hearing of million-eared Constantinople. When the British 
chased the Goeben and the Breslau into the Dardanelles, 
thereby closing that channel to the world, the Khedive was 
on one of his cruises in these interesting waters and could 
not get his big yacht out. 

The Sultan’s yacht, much smaller than the Khedive’s, 
but of more graceful and delicate lines, is tied up among 
the battered battleships on the Cassim Pasha shore. She 
does not look very sick, but she does look very lonesome 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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\ ” Kote Par and 
Knott, Purveyors 
of Light Songsand 
Patter, finished their 
first encore at nine- 
fifty and walked through the exit to a faint sprinkling of 
applause—painfully faint. There being scarcely enough 
noise for a bow, a second encore was impossible; in fact, 
they had forced the first one by tricking the curtain— 
running it up and down four or five times in rapid suc- 
cession while the orchestra rattled off a few bars of Dixie. 
The next act was scheduled for nine-fifty-three; but, 
there being no possible way of using up the remaining 
three minutes, the bill had to go short. Yeabough and 
Knott retired, defeated. Audiences that had laughed at 
their stuff for six years were beginning to tire. 

“Nothin’ to it!’”’ announced John Yeabough, plumping 
himself down on a trunk when they reached the dressing 
room. ‘Plain case of flop. We’re dead and don’t know it. 
Got to get new stuff—and get it quick.” 

This tall, handsome fellow, the ‘‘feeder’’ of the team, 
was distressed to the point of being peevish. 

“Of course it never got into that thing you call your 
head that you might be to blame,’’ remarked the red- 
haired, pudgy-faced partner—the comedian of the pair. 
It was just as easy for Preston Knott to be sarcastic as 
comical. He always gave the answers to the jokes and the 
absence of laughs had made him bitter. ‘‘The old stuff’d 
get by if you’d only feed it right,” he added. “‘You’re 
crabbing the act by not paying attention. You twirled 
that cane right in the middle of my best laugh and ruined 
it. You’ve been in the show business long enough to know 
better’n that.” 

“Cane?” sniffed the tall, serious-faced Yeabough. 
“Why, they would not have laughed at that old gag if I’d 
stood petrified when you pulled it! So that’s your alibi, is 
it? Let me tell you something: When a guy’s laughed at 
one gag for six years he’s got enough. Spend some dough 
on new material and don’t blame me. That’s my notion.” 

“And you think you fed me that stuff all right, do you?” 

“Been feeding it that way for six years. If you can’t 
make ’em laugh with the answers, what do you expect me 
to do with the questions?” 

“T knew it!” snorted Knott, pointing a finger to his 
head and whirling it round. ‘‘You’re gone—that’s all. 
You know as well 
asIdothatthefun- | , 
niest man in the 
world couldn’t get 
a big laugh out of a 
line unless it was 
fed to him right, or 
planted.” 

‘Allright, then!” 
replied Yeabough, 
showing spirit. 
“Why not let me 
have some of the 
answers? I might 
make ’em laugh. 
Anyhow I couldn’t 
fall no flatter’n 
you're falling.” 

“T thought that 
was coming. You 
pull the answers, 
eh? If you’d quit 
running round after 
that Ladder Gal 
you’d have more 
sense. What you 
need is for that gal 
to get off the bill, 
and then have a 
rehearsal.” 

“You mean to 
say,” asked Yea- 
bough indignantly, 
“that my being nice 
to Miss Tosca is in- 
terfering with our 
act? Is that your 
alibi for falling 
down?” 

“Ttain’tnoalibi; 
but that’s exactly 
what I mean. 
Theresa Tosca, lad- 
der equilibrist’’— 
he gave the full title 
with a sarcastic 
drawl—‘“‘with that 
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doll face, has got you 
going; and you are a 
plumb nut—that’s all. 
You haven’t got a brain 
in your head.” 

Yeabough stopped in the act of stripping off a pair of 
quick-change trousers and glared at his partner. 

“‘T’ve a great mind to punch you in the jaw,” he said. 
*‘Just because I picked her up that night when she fell, and 
sent for a doctor, you think I’m foolish in the head, eh? 
What’d you’ve done if you’d got there first?” 

“T wouldn’t have kept hanging round her for the four 
weeks we’ve been on the bill together, anyhow. Just 
*cause you pick a gal up when she’s hurt ain’t no reason 
why you should be out buying her supper every night. 
And I suppose she’s been telling you that you are the real 
meal ticket in this act and that I’m a bum. Oh, I know 
7em 17? 

The discussion, growing more and more acrimonious, 
was happily interrupted by the announcement of a caller. 

Carl Peebles, the booking agent, who had kept the team 
at work almost continuously for six years, had dropped in 
to talk over plans for the season just beginning. They 
sensed his disappointment before he spoke. 

“Boys,” said Carl, adjusting his glasses in a way that 
always meant he was about to say something serious, “‘the 
act as it stands won’t do. You’ve got to get some new stuff. 
The gags are passé.” 

Yeabough looked at his squatty partner triumphantly. 

“Who the devil can we get to write it?” Knott demanded 
to know. ‘In the last two months I’ve thrown away a 
trunkful of scripts sent in by guys who think they’re funny, 
and there ain’t a smile in the lot.” 

“Remember, just the same,” nagged Yeabough, “I told 
you we needed it.” 

“Well, you’ve got three more days here,” said Peebles, 
fingering some contracts he had taken from an inside 
pocket, “‘and I guess you can finish out the week on your 
reputation; but my advice is for you to cancel the next 
two weeks and fix up something new. 

“Tf we don’t cancel now, and do it volun- 
tarily, some of these house managers are liable 
to beat us to it.” 

“That’s my notion,” agreed Yeabough. 

He also knew that Theresa Tosca had no 
time booked for the following week and 
would be laying off in New York; in fact, 
she was then preparing to do the same thing 
with her ladder act that Peebles had suggested 
for Yeabough and Knott, Purveyors of Light 
Songs and Patter. 

Miss Tosca, at one of their midnight suppers, had 
also suggested to Yeabough that he insist on taking 
some of the laughs and let Knott do a little of the 
feeding. 

“You'd be a great comedian if you only had the 
chance,” she had told him; and Yeabough believed 
it. ‘‘Can you imagine,” she laughed airily, ‘“‘what 
would become of Preston Knott if you didn’t plant 
his laughs for him?” 

Yeabough was thinking of thisnow. Hestopped 
Peebles, who was about to leave. 

“Say, Carl, what do you think of me taking a few 
of the laughs and let Knott do some of the feed- 
ing—just for variety?” he asked. 

“Yes; and suppose you tell himsomething about 
that Ladder Gal,’”’ suggested Knott, anxious to 
resume the family quarrel. 

“Anything,” said Carl, purposely ignoring 
Knott’s remark, ‘‘anything for a change. I’m not 
going to tell you how torun your act, though. Now 
listen,” he added, his hand on the doorknob. ‘You 
boys get together and decide what you are going 
to do and then come round to my office Monday. 
We’ll cancel next week.” 

The truth of it was, the act had already been can- 
celed in the main booking office, but to have given 
that information to Yeabough and Knott would 
only have added to their humiliation. Carl Peebles 
was a successful vaudeville agent because he was 
a diplomat. 

For the next two days John Yeabough and Preston 
Knott rarely spoke to each other offstage. They dressed in 
silence after each performance, Yeabough hurrying away 
at night to join Miss Tosca. Her act had an early position 






on the bill and she was always ready by the time he got 


dressed. Knott knew of these suppers, but said nothing. 
He had heard the gossip going the rounds of the dressing 
rooms that Yeabough and Tosca were too much in each 
other’s company not to meanit. Pamphelia Ebbetts, who 
played grandmother parts and who also grandmothered 
most of the domestic gossip of the stage, had even decided 
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Yeabough 
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Window 





that they were en- 
gaged; and that was 
enough to make it 
positive. 

Theresa Tosca— 
her real name being 
Mollie Flynn—was 
a tiny woman of per- 
fect figure and a baby face. She had big blue eyes and 
golden hair—no, it wasn’t golden; more like flax. At any 
rate she was such a perfect blonde that nobody believed 
it. Yeabough had many heated arguments trying to con- 
vince his friends that her hair was real, which only added 
to their belief in the seriousness of his love affair. 

Tosca did a very novel turn known as The Ladder Act. 
Since childhood she had been on the stage and for many 
years worked with a family of acrobats and equilibrists. 
With a ladder this young woman could do things seem- 
ingly impossible. Her concluding feat was to move the 
ladder—a plain, straight one—to the center of the stage, 
so as to convince the audience that it was unsupported, 
and then, after balancing it in an upright position, climb 
to the top rung and back again. It was a daring trick, but 
the girl had almost perfect control of her muscles and had 
never slipped but once.. That was the night that John 
Yeabough had picked her up, the night of the beginning of 
his troubles with Preston Knott and the gradual decline of 
their act. 

At the age of sixteen Theresa Tosca had discovered her- 
self to be the possessor of a beautiful soprano voice, and 
that ended her stay with the troupe of acrobats. Show- 
manship being born in her, Theresa was quick to see the 
chance of a stage novelty. She would do her balancing act 
alone; and, to lend novelty, she would sing as she climbed. 
Her climax was a soprano solo as she stood on the top rung 
of the balanced ladder, swaying dangerously. 

Notwithstanding her dainty beauty, which she thor- 
oughly appreciated, Tosca’s life had been a rather lonesome 
one. She had been taught to fear admirers, and this train- 
ing had stuck to her until the athletic-looking John 
Yeabough picked her up and cared for her tenderly that 
night when she fell. : 

After that, as old Mrs. Ebbetts, the character woman, 
said: ‘‘ All you had to do was to look in her eyes and know 


that she was crazy about that big comedian.” 


The treasurer of the old Aldine Theater came round 
Sunday night, handed the pay envelope to Preston Knott, 
gave the team a perfunctory “‘Good night!”’ and hurried 
along the line of dressing rooms. It was the first time a 
house man had done this without a comment of some kind 
as to the merits or demerits of the act; but Yeabough and 
Knott understood. : 

Slowly counting out the money, Knott arranged the 
bills in two piles and handed one to Yeabough. Not a 
word had been spoken. Absent-mindedly the feeder 
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spread the money out in his hands, fanlike, as if to count 
it; and he did it again and again. Plainly his mind was 
elsewhere. 

Knott, busily engaged in removing his make-up, 
watched his partner in the mirror. Their eyes finally met 
and the look was not a friendly one. 

“Well,” said Knott, poising a lump of cold cream on his 
finger tips, “‘what’s the answer? Do you stick with me or 
the skirt?” 

The feeder’s face flushed. The shot had taken him by 
surprise. 

“You think you can get along just as well without me, 
eh?” he retorted. 

“‘T got along before I saw you and I ain’t going to starve, 
IT reckon.” 

“Yes; and I guess I can get a comedian as well as you 
can get a feeder,” suggested Yeabough. ‘‘Without new 
stuff I’d be a bum anyhow; but you, of course,’’ he added 
sarcastically—‘ of course you could make a hit as a single 
and don’t need a partner!” 

“Never mind about me!” said Knott, his voice rising. 
“What I asked you was: Are you going to shake that 
Ladder Gal or are you going to stick with the team? It’s 
one or the other. Come on; let’s have it.”’ 

“Well, if it’s that way, you big ham,’”’ snapped Yea- 
bough, at last worked up to the fighting point, “you can 
take the old act and go to the devil! 
And listen: If ever I hear you calling her ‘That skirt’ or 
‘That Ladder Gal’ again I’ll punch you in the nose. Do 
you get that? Hereafter she is to be known to youas Miss 
Tosca—or—or, maybe, Mrs. John Yeabough!”’ 

Monday morning found Carl Peebles with a good 
comedy team marked off his list. The news spread quickly 
through the booking offices that Yeabough and Knott had 
split. Later rumors had it that Knott was going to do 
a single. They all shook their heads sorrowfully at the 
prospects of Yeabough. 

Knowing the advantage of having Carl Peebles for an 
agent, Knott had gone to him immediately and within a 
day or two was getting his material ready for a single song 
and monologue act. 

Yeabough did not come in until the end of the week. 
When he did see Peebles, however, his enthusiasm was 
bubbling. Very wisely the agent did not tell the former 
feeder that he was also handling the 
affairs of Preston Knott. 

“Sounds all right,’’ Peebles said to 
Yeabough as the feeder outlined his 
plans; “‘but the only question in my ee 
mind is whether you and the girl can a 
make as much money working together ; 
as you could doing separate turns.’ ous 

“Get us a tryout over er | , 
in Jersey somewhere,” ee 
Yeabough requested, Vee. ’ 
“and we'll show you ao 
something. That’s the 
smartest girl I ever saw! 
She’ll think up some- 
thing. You can count on 
us, Carl.’ 

Peebles smiled at the 
younger man’s assur- 
ance. Hehad seen much 
of this enthusiasm in his 
time. 

“Go to it, John,” he 
said. “Ill see that you 
get a chance to make 
good. I presume we are 
to hear of a stage wed- 
ding soon, eh?” 

Yeabough looked 
round the office cau- 
tiously and whispered 
something to the agent. ‘ 

“A little rapid,” said 
Peebles, shaking the 
younger man by the 
hand; ‘‘but don’t fear. I’ll keep the secret. At that, I 
think you are right in letting the public think you are still 
single—and in love—rather than go on as Mr. and Mrs.” 

That night Mr. and Mrs. Yeabough, or rather, John 
Yeabough, comedian, and Mademoiselle Theresa Tosca, 
equilibrist, occupied box seats at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Moreover, they occupied seats that were paid 
for—a bridal present from the groom. Both were fond of 
good music and John Yeabough could think of no more 
princely way of entertaining the former Miss Tosca. She 
regarded it in exactly the same way. 

The opera was Il Trovatore, the favorite of both. It 
was during the prison-tower scene that Yeabough noticed 
his bride grow unusually interested. As the tenor, in the 
prison, and the soprano, outside, began the famous duet of 
“Ah, I have sighed to rest me!”’ John observed Tosca 
gazing at the ceiling, as if in profound thought. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!’’ she exclaimed as Yeabough 
was about to join in the applause at the finish of the duet. 
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“Now we can make that Preston Knott look sick! You 
haven’t got a brain in your head, eh? Just wait!” 

The former feeder looked at the little woman amazed. 

“‘T’ve got it, John. And it’ll be a knock-out!” 

“Got what?” he finally had sense enough to ask. 

“The idea for our act. I’ve also got the music. We can 
start rehearsing to-morrow. As soon as we leave here 
to-night you go and find out whether you can get Lyric 
Hall for two or three hours. One of the back rooms will 
do; but be sure there is a piano.” 

“Wait a minute!’’ demanded Yeabough. “I’m a little 
new at this married business, but would you mind telling 
me what you are talking about? I don’t get you.” 

“Allright, Mister Husband. Listen! Youand I aregoing 
to put on a novelty act and it’s going to be called The 
Tower and the Ladder. And it’s going to bea hit. Do you 
understand that?” 

“Yes; but 3 

“Well, now listen some more. We'll have a setting 
like this prison scene in I] Trovatore. First, we’ll come out 
and pull a little patter. You can give the answers too.” 

““Where’ll we get the material?”’ 

“Use some of the stuff that you’ve been using with 
Knott. You’ve got just as much right to it as he has.” 

“That’s right too,” he said, looking at her 





thought of it before. ‘“‘It’s a cinch he’ll try to 
use some of it and we canbeat him to it.” 

SOAS ce None Iareeg 
agreed Theresa. 
‘““By the way, I 
know you are a 
tenor; but did you 
every try any seri- 
ous singing—high- 
brow stuff?” 

“Not much,” he 
admitted; “‘but I 
can put over that 
tenor song that 
we’ve just heard. 
Not as good as 
Caruso there, 
but ——” 


with admiration and surprised that he had not } 
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The Whole Thing Came Down With a Crash, the Audience Howling With Delight 


“No; not exactly,’ she interrupted with mock seriousness. 

For a moment he couldn’t tell whether she meant it or 
not. They both laughed and Yeabough showed genuine 
surprise at Tosca having a sense of humor. 

“But,” he added, smiling sheepishly, “I can do it good 
enough for vaudeville—at least good enough to go with 
your soprano.” 

“All right!” said Theresa. ‘Leave the rest to me.” 

Yeabough left the opera house that night ready to carry 
out all Tosca’s orders and with the surprising discovery 
that there could be pleasure in being bossed. 


Preston Knott was far from having his monologue and 
song act whipped into shape when it began to be whispered 
round the booking offices, and among the idle actors on the 
curb out front, that John Yeabough and Theresa Tosca 
were about to put on a novelty. They had been rehearsing 
for a week, he learned by cautious inquiries, and would have 
a tryout at Union Hill the following Monday afternoon. 
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“Maybe,” the comedian thought, “there really is a 
brain somewhere in that couple!’ Still, it was impossible 
for him to believe that the Ladder Gal, as he always referred 
to her, had any sense; and if John Yeabough had an idea 
it would be interesting to know where he got it. Just the 
same, Preston Knott had a feeling that the couple had 
“put one over on him.’”’ He would not be ready for 
another week. 

“T am using some of the laughs we had in the old act,” 
Knott confided to a friend, ‘“‘and I don’t think Yeabough 
will have sense enough to know that he has the same 
right.” 

Nevertheless, Preston Knott made up his mind to wit- 
ness that tryout performance and be sure. His dislike for 
Yeabough had grown to such a stage that he was telling 
stage people about all the little underhand things his former 
partner had done—things that he had kept secret all these 
years. Theresa Tosca he regarded as an out-and-out enemy. 

Tryouts are usually held in some out-of-the-way 
theater—far from the prying eyes of Broadway—for 
several reasons. It offers an opportunity to polish off and 
fix up an act, and at the same time prevent news of it 
getting into the papers in case of failure. That is why 
Tosca and Yeabough, through the manipulation of Carl 
Peebles, got an opening d6ver in Union Hill, 
New Jersey. 

It did not escape Preston Knott, how- 
ever, and he was on hand before the over- 
} ture, with a ticket calling for a seat in the 

o back of the house. In addition to a desire 
for secrecy Knott had enough of inborn 
stage courtesy, despite his enmity, not to 
: sit where his presence would upset the per- 
‘ formers, who would know that he was not 

i there to wish them well. 
es The names of Tosca and Yeabough did 
not appear on the billing or the program. 
; The turn was advertised merely as The 
eee Tower and the Ladder. Later, to make 

- it more artistic, Tosca had it billed: La 
Tour et |’Echelle. In 
vaudeville that title 
was regarded as having 
considerable class. 

After intermission 
the curtain slowly rose 
and Knott was rather 
satisfied to see Tosca and Yea- 
bough come on and start their 
turn in front of a plain house 
drop—astreetscene. Theresa did 
not even have her ladder. Tosca 
was beautifully gowned, how- 
ever, and her natural comeliness 
brought a murmur of delight— 
especially from the women. 

There was nothing new or novel 
about this and Knott leaned back 
content.. His fears had been 
groundless. ; 

They sang a little song by way 
of introduction and then—well, 
it was here that Knott grew rest- 
less, indignant, and then angry. 
They began using some of the old 
jokes that had been favorites in 
the act of Yeabough and Knott, 
Purveyors of Light Songs and 
Patter. 

And—the worst of it— Yea- 
bough was giving the answers, 
with Tosca acting as feeder! 

Still, there was nothing here 
in the way of a knock-out, Knott 
convinced himself. But why, he 
began to worry, didn’t Tosca do 
her ladder trick? What could 
they mean by the title of The 
Tower and the Ladder? 

Presently he knew. Yeabough gave a cue line about how 
to do a balancing trick and Knott pricked up his ears. 
Stage experience had taught him that a cue like that meant 
something. 

“‘T’ll show you,” cried Tosca as they danced through the 
exit. Suddenly the stage was darkened. 

There was a quick shift and as the drop curtain rose the 
audience gazed on a beautiful setting of the prison-tower 
scene from I] Trovatore. As the lights gradually bright- 
ened Tosca tripped on, dragging her famous ladder. She 
went through her entire repertoire as an equilibrist to the 
delight of the audience, which had been surprised by 
the sudden shift. 

But where was Yeabough? 

Preston Knott had noticed an unusually large window 
near the top of the old tower, fully fifteen feet from the 
stage level. To his theatrical mind this meant something; 
and, forgetting his enmity, he gradually grew interested in 
seeing what would happen. The intended suspense was 
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THOS. A. \ EDISON 
He Developed 
Electric Power. 


These Two Men Brought 
A Brighter Day to Women 





THE SATURDAY 


“If electric power is 
used to save labor 
in factories—why 


not in the country’s 
millions of homes ?”’ 


By his wonderful genius, Thos. A. Edison brought 
to the world of men the aid of ELECT RICITY— 


the greatest wonder-worker of our age. 


Edw. L. Frantz carried forward the work into 
the woman’s world by perfecting those marvelous 
household devices that make of electricity a staff 
of servants —removing all the needless labor from 
house-cleaning and clothes-washing. 


Thus a brighter day has been brought to Women— 
first by the 


C ZS Premier 
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The device that has relieved them from drudgery, 
added to their hours of leisure, and kept them young. 


Now, Edw. L. Frantz announces the Frantz Port- 
able Electric Washer, which attaches instantly to 
any tub—stationary or movable. Like his wonder- 
ful cleaner, it will be sold at a price that will put 
it within the reach of every household. 


More than this—it will save the clothes, for it takes out all 
the dirt without any wear on the fabric—will save labor—will 
give better results every way, while positively paying for itself 
in the money it will actually save. 


Watch for the announcement next month. The Frantz Way 
of washing will be a sensation just as the Frantz Way of clean- 
ing was a sensation. 


The complete line of Frantz electric equipment for the home 
will soon be ready. The largest factory of its kind in the world, 
equipped with every modern facility, insures the production of 
highest grade articles at remarkably low prices. 


So, be sure your electric device is a Frantz product. This name 
stands for more than fine equipment—it is a guarantee of service— 
of easier housework—of saving—of day-in-and-day-out satisfac- 
tion. “The Frantz Way has come to stay. 


Frantz Dealers Everywhere 


We have dealers everywhere —one near you. Write for his 
name and interesting literature describing the Frantz Way of 
cleaning house and washing clothes. 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 


Makers of Electrical Devices for the Home 


1148 Power Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Address: The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





1e: Days Work. Done! 


EDW. L. FRANTZ 
He Applied Electric 
Power in the Home. 


ectric Cleaner 
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unconsciously gripping him as well as the 
more unsophisticated laymen. 

As Tosca reached the climax of her act, 
where she balanced the ladder in an upright 
position and climbed it, a rung at a time, 
Knott was all attention. Instead of begin- 
ning her song when she reached the top 
Tosca did the unusually daring stunt of 
making the ladder walk beneath her. By 
swaying backward and forward she would 
make one leg of the ladder lift from the 
floor. In this way she gradually worked it 
toward the tower, the audience watching 
with breathless interest. A few of the more 
nervous women covered their eyes, as they 
always do during balancing acts, for fear 
she would fall. 

When within ten feet of the tower the 
orchestra began the impressive notes of the 
Miserere. Having timed it perfectly, Tosca 
was within reaching distance of the upper 
tower window, still balanced perilously on 
top of the ladder, just as the cue note 
sounded. Then from the tower there came 
the familiar tenor of Yeabough. 

In response Tosca pealed the soprano 
part of the duet, the imprisoned tenor’s 
voice blending into hers beautifully. The 
effect was wonderful! Even Preston Knott 
had to admit that. 

Presently Yeabough appeared at the 
window; and then, to improve for vaude- 
ville purposes on Verdi’s famous scene, 
Tosca slowly descended the ladder, balanc- 
ing it all the time, as Yeabough, from the 
tower window, stepped on the top rung. 
He was plainly nervous over attempting 
such a feat and occasionally his voice fal- 
tered; but Tosca did not slip. Nearing the 
bottom, she threw her whole weight out- 
ward, so as to brace the swaying ladder, 
and Yeabough came down, trembling but 
exultant. He leaped to the floor at the 
finish, embracing Tosca as they sang the 
concluding notes. 

In vaudeville language, the act was no 
less than a riot! As Preston Knott ad- 
mitted to some friends that night, they 
could have taken a dozen encores without 
having to work the curtain once. 

Word of the success quickly sped to the 
booking offices and at the next performance 
every big variety house in the East was 
represented by agents, with authority to 
arrange booking. Tosca and Yeabough 
could get all the “time” they wanted. 

Carl Peebles began securing work for his 
two acts. Preston Knott had been given a 
tryout; and, though his act was not a riot, 
it was good enough to get by. A booking 
agent, with hundreds of attractions to look 
after, is a busy man at times, and it should 
not be considered extraordinary that Carl’s 
office booked Tosca and Yeabough in La 
Tour et l’Echelle at a big New York theater, 
with Preston Knott, in a monologue and 
singing specialty, on the same bill. 

It was, just the same, dismaying news to 
Preston Knott. It was certain, he realized, 
that an act like that of Tosca and Yea- 
bough would go on ahead of his monologue, 
and that meant they would use all the jokes 
he had figured on. In other words, he 
would not have a chance. Neither would 
he have a legitimate protest, because Yea- 
bough had the same right to the stuff that 
he had. 

The problem that now confronted Knott 
kept him awake at nights. In the midst of 
his dreams he would see that ladder—that 
wonderful balancing and singing stunt. He 
would wake to realize how futile would be 
his own effort to get laughter or applause 
after Tosca and Yeabough had taken the 
edge off his jokes—time-honored ones that 
had always been dependable. 

Then hesawthe light. It came to the com- 
edian early one morning and Knott could 
not wait for Peebles to get to his office. 
He called the agent up at his home. 

“T’ve got it, Carl,’ he announced to the 
sleepy Peebles over the phone. “All I ask 
is that you be sure and see the house man- 
ager forme. Make it certain that I follow 
the Ladder Gal and Yeabough. Get me?” 

“Sure, I do—if you are not crazy!” 
Peebles replied. 

“Don’t you worry about me!” phoned 
Knott. “I’m going to doa burlesque. I’ll 
get as much stuff out of that ladder business 
as they do. Watch me!” 

Preston Knott possessed an unusually 
keen sense of the ridiculous and this had 
served him well. He had decided to throw 
away his whole monologue act and make up 
a new one for the opening week. It was a 
plain case of gamble. He would be a tre- 
mendous hit and get even with his former 
partner, or he would fall flat; there could 


be no halfway ground. Preston Knott 
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would do a ladder trick—a burlesque. He 
would have a trick ladder—one attached to 
small wires overhead. These wires would 
hold the ladder in any position he placed it, 
and he would imitate Tosca by climbing 
the rungs and singing his comic songs—a 
take-off on the tower scene. According to 
his plans, he would slip from the ladder 
occasionally; and the audience, seeing it 
remain stationary, would appreciate the 
burlesque. The ridiculous part of his stunt 
would be lost, the comedian figured, unless 
the audience knew that his ladder was a 
fake one. 

Carl Peebles, to the surprise of Knott, 
took to the new idea with enthusiasm. 

“T’ll show ’em two new acts this time,” 
he confided to his stenographer; ‘“‘and 
they’ll not be after me for new stuff for 
several months. Something tells me this is 
going to be good.” 

There was something mysterious in the 
agent’s chuckle that the stenographer 
couldn’t quite make out; but the whole 
office was expectant. 

“T don’t know what I’ll do for a second 
week if that Ladder Gal is switched to an- 
other bill,’ Knott observed to the property 
man who had helped him construct the trick 
ladder; ‘‘but I’ll have one whale of a time 
next Monday at the Paladin! . .. It’s 
funny, too, that I didn’t think to speak to 
Peebles about that second week.” 


The Monday crowd at the Paladin is 
always a large one. It is also a wise one. 
Booking agents, representing houses in all 
parts of the country, are there to see what 
new stuff is offered and to arrange their 
future bills accordingly. Actors, laying off, 
crowd the back of the house and seats are 
laid aside for every critic in town. Old 
jokes, stage-worn songs and trite situations 
in sketches are usually fatal to those who 
dare to use them. Every trick of the stage 
is known by its middle name to this blasé 
audience; and if the first act comes off and 
reports “‘a hard crowd out there,’ a small 
panic of anxiety spreads through the dress- 
ing rooms. 

The standing of Carl Peebles among the 
house managers had made it possible for 
him to get Preston placed on the bill im- 
mediately following -Tosca and Yeabough 
in La Tour et l’Echelle. This was no guar- 
anty, however, that it would remain there 
for the rest of the week. Both acts had to 
make good in their respective positions. 

Tosca and Yeabough felt reasonably 
sure of their turn, but curiosity as to what 
Knott would do had made them apprehen- 
sive. Jealousy had forced them to a point 
where the showing of the former partner 
was of more immediate importance than 
their own financial success. Not an inkling 
could they get as to the nature of his act, 
for the simple reason that no one else on the 
bill knew. Under strict orders from the 
house manager the property man had con- 
cealed Knott’s trick ladder from prying 
eyes backstage. If one performer knew, all 
would know. The manager had not been 
in the vaudeville business twenty years for 
nothing. 

La Tour et l’Echelle was scheduled to go 
on at four o’clock, one act after intermis- 
sion. By that time the house was packed. 
The Broadway jury was ready. 

An approving nod greeted Tosca’s daz- 
zling gown, but she needed more than that 
to be convincing. The song-and-patter 
opening was far from a riot, but the sophis- 
ticated audience, anticipating something 
more novel, waited patiently. The darken- 
ing of the house was a cue for the general 
dropping of programs. From that moment 
the act went with a rush. The scene from 
Il Trovatore, beautifully set, got a big 
hand. Tosca and her preliminary ladder- 
work got more. The tower duet with its 
surprising and perilous finish, was a decided 
hit, the old-timers marveling at Yea- 
bough’s nerve in taking a chance on the 
swaying ladder. 

The jury returned a verdict in favor of 
the defendant. There could be no question 
as to the success of La Tour et l’Echelle. 
Carl Peebles moved round among the book- 
ing representatives, beaming. 

The card announcing Preston Knott was 
hung out, following the last bow of the 
happy team. They had taken eleven. With 
the rest of the performers, Yeabough and 
Tosca waited in the wings to “catch” the 


‘Knott act. 


Instead of the usual song and knockabout 
dance, Preston Knott began his turn with 
a mock-serious oration decrying the fall of 
art. He explained that it had become 
necessary for every actor to be an acrobat 
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or lose standing in his profession. Still, he 
admitted, it required great nerve. Then, 
to prove that he had not lost his voice, the 
comedian rattled off a foolish song, which 
he called the Ladder of Success. 

“This way, my man!” he called to a 
stage hand; and the boy, dressed in the 
livery of an animal-act attendant, came 
forth with the trick ladder. The end with 
the wires attached he kept concealed be- 
hind the overhead border. 

Knowing Knott’s natural clumsiness and 
picturing his chubby form, topped by a 
thatch of red hair, swaying on a ladder, the 
wise ones smiled in anticipation. A good 
laugh was in prospect for everybody but 
Tosca and Yeabough. Actors, even, flinch 
at ridicule. Already they knew what was 
coming. 

“Now,” explained Mr. Knott, “I will 
demonstrate, to the perfect satisfaction of 
you, Mister and Missus Audience, just 
what a man can learn in a week if he will 
only keep his mind on his work.” 

Ordering the attendant away, the co- 
median grasped the ladder firmly, after 
rolling up his sleeves to show that nothing 
was concealed there, perfectly imitating 
a sleight-of-hand performer who had ap- 
peared earlier. 

Having everything set, Knott in a sin- 
gle bound reached the second rung of the 
ladder, which swayed violently—so much 
so that the audience saw through the fake. 
During the chuckle that followed Knott 
began a parody on the Tower Song, gradu- 
ally ascending the ladder with extravagant 
caution. At the halfway point something 
happened. The frightened expression on 
Knott’s face was too perfect to be assumed. 
One of the wires had snapped, and the 
other, under the whole weight now, parted 
with a sharp twang. Down came the lad- 
der, Knott and all, the trailing wires 
swishing about his fat legs. He hit the 
center of the stage with a thump; but the 
audience, thinking it part of the act, enjoyed 
a hearty laugh at what was thought to be 
buffoonery. 

Knott attempted to rise, but in doing so 
his shoulders caught between the rungs and 
again he fell. One of the trailing wires 
twisted round his ankle and the ladder 
swung round as though on a pivot. The 
end struck a table littered with prop dishes, 
vases and a decanter. The whole thing 
came down with a crash, the audience 
howling with delight. 

By this time Knott’s stage mind had 
sensed the comedy that he was doing un- 
consciously, and, despite his bruises, he was 
quick to take advantage of it. Again he 
made a lunge with the ladder. The forward 
end, this time, struck the tower that had 
been used in the Tosca and Yeabough act 
and toppled it over, the bracing having 
been removed by sceneshifters who had 
begun to ‘‘strike” the set. The toppling of 
the scenery exposed the work going on be- 
hind, which was always good for a laugh. 
The force of the rebound set Knott down 
with a jolt; and the other end of the ladder, 
taking a backward sweep, sideswiped the 
orchestra leader, knocking him out of the 
pit and temporarily disabling the violin he 
had been holding aloft. 

The audience were in a riot of laughter. 
Not one of them had sensed the fact that it 
was all accidental and had no part in the 
performance. Even when Knott rose, his 
nose bleeding profusely, they did not be- 
lieve it anything other than a stage trick. 

Finally, after sweeping everything off the 
stage with his wild lunges, now intentional, 
Knott and his ladder fell to the floor in 
a heap. With a wild ery for help and an 
aside order through the wings, two stage 
hands came out and dragged him off. 

No act ever got a bigger reception at the 
Paladin. Tosca and Yeabough were too 
dazed to offer comment. They looked at 
each other, speechless. 

Again and again the audience pleaded for 
an encore, but in vain. They would have to 
wait for the next performance. In taking 
his last bow Knott caught a murderous 
look in the eye of the German orchestra 
leader, and this troubled him not a little. 
Could there be a second performance? The 
comedian had grave doubts. 


The dramatic columns next morning 
gave two-thirds of the space to the week’s 
bill: and the sensational opening at the 
Paladin. The other acts got but brief men- 
tion. 

Knott and Yeabough and Tosca had 
enough press stuff to last an ordinary act a 
month; but what could they do withit? The 
problem was made apparent in the first 
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paper secured. It proved to be the tone 
adopted in all the others. The headline ran: 


YEABOUGH AND KNOTT SPRING BIG 
SURPRISE! 


WITH THE AID OF THERESA TOSCA, EQUILI- 
BRIST, FAMOUS COMEDY PAIR PULL 
BIG SURPRISE 


FooL PUBLIC BY PRETENDING TO HAVE 
FALLING OUT 


Nothing could make the critics believe 
that Yeabough and Knott had not delib- 
erately planned the two acts so as to give 
the stage a much-needed novelty. 

Early in the morning Carl Peebles had 
sent out peremptory orders for Knott, Yea- 
bough and Tosca to report at his office on a 
matter of grave importance. None of them 
knew the others had been sent for. 

Yeabough and Tosca were first to arrive 
and were quickly escorted into the private 
office, where Peebles bade them wait. 
Presently Knott came in, still nursing his 
bruises but radiant with success. 

“Mr. Peebles wants to see you imme- 
diately in his office,’ the stenographer 
informed the comedian, and he pushed 
open the swinging door—only to stop in his 
tracks and glare! Facing him were Tosca 
and Yeabough, equally surprised. Carl 
Peebles sat at his desk, smiling. The clip- 
pings lay before him. 

“¥olks,”’ he began, and then, turning to 
Knott—‘“‘sit down, Preston. Folks,’ he 
resumed, ‘‘I’ve got to hand it to you. I 
didn’t know you were so clever. How did 
you figure 

“Tt was not figured atall. Why, we 
Tosca started to interrupt, but was herself 
interrupted. 

“You are about to tell me that this sore- 
ness is on the level?” Peebles went on. 
“Knott, you know that’s all bunk—now 
own up!” 

“T know if that pig-headed guy ——” 

“Never mind about acting now,” the 
agent cautioned. “‘We’ve got press notices 
here that are worth a lot of:money. You’ve 
put one over on the town, and don’t tell me 
you haven’t got sense enough to take ad- 
vantage of it!” 

Slowly they saw the light—were feeling 
the effect of the Peebles blarney. A week 
previously they had told him what each 
thought of the other; but that was forgotten. 

“Well, now, Pres, if you had ie 
Yeabough had addressed his former part- 
ner by his nickname, and that was the 
opening wedge for peace. 

“You mean,” said Peebles, “‘if you had 
been given time you would have tipped me 
off to what you fellows had in mind?” 

“‘Of course,’”’ agreed Knott. ‘“‘If ie 

““Oh, never mind about explaining,” 
went on Peebles. ‘‘I don’t feel hurt at you 
for keeping me out of the secret. Listen! 
By booking these two acts together I can 
get twenty weeks at one crack; and there’s 
an additional chance of taking twenty-five 
weeks on the Orpheum—and most of it 
through the summer months, when other- 
wise you would be idle. These press notices 
are worth a lot of money to you. Now quit 
your kidding and act regular round me!” 

‘““What’s the price for the two acts?” in- 
quired Knott. 

“Twice as much as you all three can get 
working single.” 

“Looks pretty good, doesn’t it?” Yea- 
bough said to his former partner. 

“Bet your life it does!”’ agreed Knott. 
“So big that I can’t believe it till they put 
the contracts right in my hand.” 

“All right!’’ announced Peebles. ‘‘ There 
they are. Just sign your names on the 
dotted lines and you’re on.” 

“It’s all right so far as they are con- 
cerned,” demurred Tosca, speaking a 
whole sentence for the first time; “but, 
Mr. Peebles, Mr. Knott has talked about 
me something scandalous—and I don’t 
think he likes me.” 

“T never said a word in my life,’’ insisted 
Knott—‘“‘except that if you was going to 
lead that Yeabough round without marry- 
ing him he was crazy—that’s all!” 

A hurried interruption by Carl Peebles 
and Preston Knott announced a dinner in 
honor of the bridal couple that night. The 
fight was over. : 














Tosca, Yeabough and Knott made a 
clean-up that season, the two acts on the 
same bill drawing thousands of dollars into 
the box offices; but, every rose having its 
thorn, five hundred dollars had to be ex- 
pended during the first two months in 
pacifying orchestra leaders who had gone 
on strike. 
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Here are four of the 
900 Grinnell styles. 


ON’T buy ordinary gloves this 
year. Buy Grinnell Gloves 
instead. They cost no more 

—but— 


Made of soft, velvety Coltskin and 
‘*Reindeere”’ leathers, guaranteed not 
to harden, shrink, peel, scuff or crack. 
Washable —dry out pliable as new. 
Wear like rawhide — the leathers are 
tough and durable, yet withal, soft 
and flexible. 


Your local dealer has a special dis- 
play of Grinnell Gloves this week for 
your benefit. Visit it! 






Style 4941-G—$5.00 
“Rist-Fit,”’ ventilated or unventi- 
lated, a wonderful motoring glove. 


Brice range, $2.50\¢6\$10.00, See how much more glove value the same 


money will buy in the styles —exclusive com- 
fort features, the fit, workmanship and the 
excellent leathers of Grinnell Gloves. 


If you do not know who handles Grinnell Gloves in 
your city, write us for his name. 


Grinnell-Gloves 
Fall Styles Exhibit 
October 21st to 30th 


Gloves for motoring, driving, business, dress, 
street, work, golf, hunting, skating, etc. Com- 
plete line of mittens and ladies’ gloves. 





Style 424 

Work Glove—tough, 
wears like rawhide, yet soft and 
pliable, Price range, $1.00 to $1.75. 


“Samson” 


Gloves for all ages— for all uses— at the price 
you wish to pay. 


Among their famous and exclusive comfort features are 
‘*Rist-Fit,’? the clever device which affords a snug fit 
at wrist. ‘‘Grip-Tite,’’ corrugated, double palm that 
gives a sure, firm grip—and double wear besides. “‘Ven- 
tilated Back’’ quickly evaporates perspiration. ‘‘Limp- 
Kuff’’— soft, limp cuff that easily folds up in pocket. 


Don’t miss Grinnell Gloves Fall Styles Exhibit — 
October 21st to 30th, at your local store. 


Buy now for present needs! Buy now for future needs! 


ae sage 
Style 737 Visit your local dealer today—or write for his name. 

Black Coney, $4.00 
Fur glove, all sizes for men and 
women, a most desirable gift. In 
otter and beaver and other furs, 
Price range, $2.00 and up. 


Glove book—leather samples — free 


If for any reason you cannot attend a local 
exhibit, let us introduce you to Grinnell 
Gloves by means of our handsome Glove 
Book and leather samples. Mailed with 
our compliments, on request—please men- 
tion dealer's name. Where not repre- 
sented we ship Grinnell Gloves prepaid, 
on approval, through dealer you select. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. 
(Established 1856) 
25 Broad Street Grinnell, lowa = 





Style 706 : 
Imported Washable Cape. 
- Exceptional value, smooth fitting, 
all shades. Price range, $1.00 to $2.50 per pair. 
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Every time you put off getting 
that tube of Pebeco you allow 
*“Acid-Mouth’’ to still further 
complete its work of tooth de- 
struction. You may forget, put 


off; but ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ never. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Put Pebeco on the job and 
you've got a real dentifrice—one 


that protects tooth enamel by 
counteracting ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ 
the one greatest cause of decay. 


Pebeco tastes different. Its clean, 
active taste is not disguised by 
mere sweetness. Pebeco costs a 
bit more. Comes in extra-large 
tubes. Don’t put it on “‘thick,”’ 


use one-third of a brushful only. 


Its use is true economy. 


Send forFree 


AEE 


JenDay Trial Tabe 
and Acid Test Papers 


The Acid Test Papers will show you 
whether you, too, have ‘“‘Acid-Mouth”’ 
and how Pebeco counteracts it. The 
trial tube will show you how areal denti- 
frice tastes and acts. Write to us. 


Manufactured by 


Manufacturing Chemists 


122 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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What a Man Buys 


October 23, 1915 





When He Promises Not to Speculate 


By ROGER W. 


WAS brought up by a good, shrewd 

Yankee father to believe that there is no 
such thing as playing a game in such a way 
that ‘‘heads I’ll win and tails you’ll lose.’ 
A study of convertible bonds, however, 
leads me to believe that they have at times 
the earmarks of such an El Dorado. 

To-day uncertainty rules the investment 
markets everywhere. One hard-headed 
man will tell us that everything will sell 
lower and that before the war is over the 
stock exchanges will again be closed. An- 
other equally able man is very optimistic 
and insists that we are on the verge of great 
prosperity. Now if you knew just which 
man to follow you would know whether to 
buy stocks or bonds. For instance, if con- 
ditions are to become much worse and mills 
are to shut down, then you should not buy 
stocks that, under such circumstances, 
would pass their dividends. Instead, you 
should buy good and regular bonds. 

On the other hand, if the optimistis right 
money will be in great demand, interest 
rates will be high and bonds will decline; 
while stocks, owing to increased dividends, 
will shoot upward. In other words, every- 
thing depends on fundamental conditions— 
or on how the cat jumps. If the cat jumps 
backward you should buy bonds; but if he 
is to jump forward, then you should buy 
standard stocks. , 

What is the man to do who will not study 
fundamental conditions? Shall he buy half 
standard stocks and half regular bonds, or 
shall he wrap his talent in a napkin and 
bury it in the ground? My advice is that 
he should do neither. If you have no clear 
idea—based on evidence—as to whether we 
are entering a period of depression or are 
about to get out of one, then buy some good 
“convertibles.” 

In well-selected convertibles the impossi- 
ble has been attained—oil and water have 
been mixed; you can eat your cake and 
have it too. You can get safety, yield, sta- 
bility and a good market with an excellent 
chance for appreciation. You can get a fair 
amount of all these virtues, though with a 
great amount of none of them. In no class 
of securities other than good convertibles 
can all these investment attributes so often 
be found. Three of them are usually pres- 
ent, but not the five. 


A Tight: Money Device 


Not until this century have convertibles 
taken a very important part in financing. 
The convertible bond was essentially a 
tight-money device and became popular in 
1906 and 1907. Big corporations, finding it 
difficult to borrow on astraight bond, added 
the privilege of conversion into stock as an 
inducement. 

The large number of industrial corpora- 
tions organized, beginning with 1898, with 
their capitalization running into hundreds 
of millions, together with enormous bond 
issues by railroads, had caused the supply 
of securities offered to be in excess of the in- 
vestment demand. This condition forced 
corporations to make their bond issues as 
attractive as possible. They decided to 
make use of the spirit of speculation prevail- 
ing at that time. The convertible privilege 
was attached to the Pennsylvania and 
Union Pacific issues in 1905 and 1907, and 
pelbee considerably toward their successful 
sale. 

Convertibles belong to the sounder class 
of speculative investments. Their price is a 
result of two elements—representing, first, 
the value of the bond as a straight bond, 
and, second, the conversion feature, which 
represents the value of the privilege of 
changing from a creditor into a partner. 

The ratio of convertibility varies. Union 
Pacific fours, 1927, are convertible at 175 
into common stock, or approximately five 
shares and two-thirds for every thousand- 
dollar bond. The most common conversion 
rate is at par. Atchison fours, 1960, for ex- 
ample, are convertible at par into common 
stock, ten shares of stock for each thousand- 
dollar bond. It is apparent from the prices 
at which these two stocks are selling that 
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the conversion privilege of the Union Pa- 
cific bonds is worth considerably less than 
that of the Atchison. This is the reason for 
the difference in the selling prices of the two 
bonds, though each pays four per cent. 

From the investor’s viewpoint converti- 
ble bonds are, as a class, an attractive form 
of security. They bear a fixed rate of inter- 
est, like any other bond, but may, at the 
holder’s option, be exchanged for stock, 
which permits the holder to share in the 
profits of the company. This exchange is 
made under conditions as to price, date, 
and so on, which are stated in the bond. 
Consequently the holder of a good con- 
vertible bond has a double advantage. 
Whatever happens to business, he is theo- 
retically sure of the fixed interest on his 
bond; and if the bond gives a better return 
than the market rate of interest it is likely 
to rise on account thereof. If, however, 
business improves and interest rates rise, 
the price of the stock into which his bond is 
convertible should also rise and the price of 
his bond should increase. 


The Possibilities of Convertibles 


On the other hand, if the stock declines 
the price of the convertible should not follow 
it to a point below its value as a bond. 
In the panic of 1907, when Atchison com- 
mon sold below 70, the convertible fives, 
1917— convertible at par—did not go below 
90. A similar record was made by them in 
the troublesome months of 1914. In 1907, 
likewise, Union Pacific common sold for 
100. If the four per cent bonds, converti- 
ble at 175, had acted sympathetically they 
would have sold for about 57. At no time, 
however, did they fall below 7814. 

The privilege of exchanging convertibles 
for a certain amount of stock is a specula- 
tive feature which in no way harms the 
bond, but which at times is very valuable. 
There is often a prospect of the stock’s in- 
creasing its dividend, whereupon its price 
will rise, and the price of the convertible 
follows it. Thus the purchasers of such 
convertibles have a better security than 
stock, and have the additional privilege of 
converting at any time when the stock be- 
comes especially valuable. Many converti- 
ble issues actually sell at a higher price than 
underlying issues, because the investor is 
willing to pay that much more for the con- 
version feature. 


A convertible bond often sells higher ~ 


than its proper conversion parity. Assume 
that a six per cent bond of a certain com- 
pany is convertible into stock at 100. The 
stock is quoted at, say, 103 on the open 
market and pays six per cent dividends. 
Logically the bonds should also sell at 103, 
because the holder could convert and re- 
ceive stock having the same market value 
as his bond and also the same interest 
return; but the bonds in all probability 
would be quoted round 106, or higher, and 
rightly so. 

Consider the case from a practical stand- 
point: Jones buys ten shares of stock for 
ten hundred and thirty dollars and receives 
sixty dollars a year in dividends; Smith 
buys a thousand-dollar convertible bond for 
ten hundred and sixty dollars and receives 
sixty dollars’ interest yearly. Smith, how- 
ever, has certain advantages that compen- 
sate him for the additional outlay of thirty 
dollars. His bond partakes of all the advan- 
tages of Jones’ stock, since any rise in the 
stock would bring a like rise in the bond; 
but Smith also has several advantages over 
Jones, who is only a stockholder. If the 
company is forced to lower the dividend 
rate, this affects Jones’ income, but not 
Smith’s, who holds a bond bearing a fixed 
rate. Smith’s bond will decline some, since 
the convertible privilege is now less valu- 
able; but it will not be affected in nearly so 
great a degree as the stock Jones holds. In 
case the company stops paying dividends 
Jones’ stock would decline to a low figure; 
whereas Smith’s bond would probably not 
sell much below what he paid for it—de- 
pending on the company’s ability to earn a 
fair margin above its fixed charges. 














Pen Points 
for all hands 


There are many different 
styles of handwriting. But 
each person has one natural 
style and his or her pen 
must fit that style. When 
the pen is really fitted to the 
hand, then writing becomes 
easy, pleasant and natural. 


a 
| Self-Filling 


dj Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


Conklins have 14-k. gold pens 
unequaled for strength, elasticity, 
durability, smooth writing qual- 
ities. These pens are made ina 
great variety of points — Extra 
Fine, Fine, Medium, Coarse, 
Stub and Manifold, and from a 
soft, flexible to a hard, rigid pen, 
thus suiting every hand. Five 
kinds of Stub points—narrow, 
medium, broad, extra broad and 
left oblique. 


Every gold pen is pointed with 
the highest grade hard iridium 
from the Ural Mountains in 
Russia (the hardestmetal known), 
not the common soft iridium. 


The Conklin is the pen with 
the famous ‘‘Crescent-Filler,’’ 
the original self-filling device 
and the only one proven by 17 
years’ use and by over a million 
satisfied users. 


All self-filling—all non-leaka- 
ble—$2.50, $3, $4, $5 andup, at sta- 
tioners’, jewelers’ and druggists’. 
All Conklin dealers are expert 
fitters of pens to hands. 

Write us for a useful 
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Thus, the holder of the convertible bond, 
by paying a small additional sum, would 
partake of any rise the stock might have, 
whereas in ease of a decline in the stock he 
would suffer only as other bondholders of 
the company. 

The path of the buyer of a convertible 
bond is not, however, entirely free from 
pitfalls. Companies sometimes issue con- 
vertible bonds when they feel that the stock 
is paying as much as it ever will, or when 
they consider the convertible feature of no 
value. Convertibles are also issued when 
corporations desire to sell stock but cannot. 
Under these conditions they do so in the 
hope that the bonds will later be converted 
into stock. 

The very fact that a company has out- 
standing a lot of bonds convertible into 
stock is a distinct reason why the stock 
may not rapidly rise in value. When the 
time for conversion approaches, if the stock 
is selling at or above the conversion price, 
probably all holders will convert. This will 
increase the supply of stock, which will 
tend to lower prices. If the stock is above 
the conversion price many speculative 
bondholders may sell it short, knowing that 
by purchasing convertible bonds they can 
at any time get stock to deliver. This acts 
as a brake on any great rise in the price of a 
stock with a convertible issue ahead of it. 

A convertible debenture bond has not 
thesecurity of a convertible mortgage bond. 
In case of default there is little definite 
security for the holders to foreclose on in 
the case of a debenture convertible. Such 
bonds should be considered as mere deben- 
tures. 

There are many advantages to a corpora- 
tion in issuing convertibles. 

First—A company may need money 
badly. Perhaps its stock has no market at 
the time, and it cannot or does not wish to 
sell bonds. By making its bonds converti- 
ble into stock it can sell them at near the 
prevailing market rate for borrowed money 
and still hope for later conversion into stock. 


Advantages to the Corporation 


Second—A road in poor circumstances 
has difficulty in selling new stock. Such a 
road would have to put out the new stock 
at a low price; and the tendency would be 
to lower the value of its other stock—if, in- 
deed, it could legally be put out at all below 
par. These objections are largely overcome 
by the device of the convertible bond. A 
road can issue convertible bonds at a fair 
rate of interest, yet lower than the rate on 
its stock. It is borrowing money without 
obligation to pay as much of the profits 
thereon as though it had issued stock. The 
difference between the bond interest and 
the stock dividend can be put into surplus 
instead of being paidoutasdividends. Thus, 
a company issuing convertible bonds has 
almost the same advantage as selling future 
stocks at the present time, meantime not 
paying more for the money obtained than 
is paid on the fixed liens. The conversion 
feature thus enables the company to get 
money at a fair price and in some cases ob- 
tain funds even where otherwise it could 
borrow only at an exorbitant rate. 

Third—The less the bonded indebted- 
ness of a company, the better its credit and 
the easier it can expand by issuing stock 
under favorable conditions. Corporations 
already heavily bonded will, therefore, 
often issue convertible bonds when they 
would hesitate to add to permanent fixed 
charges. They reason that the bonds will 
soon be turned into stock, whereupon a 
fixed charge is wiped out and there is sub- 
stituted a mere dividend obligation. Here 
they take a chance, however, because 
often—in such cases—the bonds are never 
converted. 

When buying convertible bonds be sure 
there is a good chance of the conversion 
feature becoming valuable. Thus, if the 
conversion period is limited to only a few 
years, and there seems little chance of the 
stock’s rising above the conversion point, it 
would be foolish to buy convertibles, for 
they usually have less security than a regu- 
lar bond. A slim chance of making a profit 
is not worth any decreased security of 
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Two-piece 
Underwear 


the favorite 
Imperial style of 
the19th century | 
—its redeeming | 
feature was the ¥ 

» closed crotch— | 
made possible 
by the separate 
drawers. 





+ Improvement is 


An 


? 


the Imperial 7 

open crotc 

“Combinatio 
# suit” whic 

closed in th 

crotch by tw 

layers of | 
?, cloth, one but. 





» cloth over-lap- 
ping and stitch- 


ed, to eliminate 7 
the button in the 


crotch. 


@A crotch always 
closed by only one 
single thickness of 
cloth. No “bunching”’ 
“binding” “sagging” 
or “chafing.” “Piqua 
made” in our sunshine 
factory. 


@ The Imperial is the 
perfected Drop Seat 
Union Suit—the only 
possible way to com- 
bine an under shirt 
and a perfect pair of 
Drawers into a Union 
Suit. 


@ The success of the 
Imperial idea—the 
perfected Drop Seat — 
is causing many imI- 
tations, so we ask you 
to insist on “‘Imperial”’ 
—Don’t be misled by 
similar names. 


@ The Imperial is the 
“Comfort First” Union Suit. 


/ 
| @ Get our “Swatch Book” which shows many fabrics / 


knitted in the “Imperial” sunshine factory. 


_ @ From a few dozen suits in 1909 our output has /y 
_ increased to thousands of dozens owing to the 


Piqua, Ohio 
Gentlemen:— 


Union Suit 


, Progress | 


The “Imperial” | 
Closed Crotch | 
Union Suit—the | 
crotch closed by (48 
_ two layers of ime 


; ‘ £ 
4 Imperial Underwear Co. 


principal. 

Convertibles aremost desirable when pur- 
chased on a basis attractive as a permanent 
investment. Convertibles, however, con- 
tain a great variety of different provisions, 
and the investor should familiarize himself 
nus thoroughly with each issue before deciding 
to purchase. Considerable money has been 
lost by failure to understand the limitations 
of the convertible privilege. However, this 


growing demand. If your dealer does not carry 
Imperial Drop Seat; Union Suits, we will tell you 
_ where you can buy them, and if necessary, we 
' will supply you direct. if 


$1.50 to $5.00 fi 


Imperial Underwear Company jj “*™° 
Piqua, Ohio Address 


writing novelty and 


‘t 
a | 
‘a Without any obligation on ff 
name of nearest dealer. rh 


my part, you may send me 
samples of materials used in 
making Jmperial ‘‘Drop Seat’’ 
Union Suits and give me the 
name of a dealer who sells them. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
289 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


BOSTON WINNIPEG, CAN. i 
DENVER, 700-728 E& C Building Hy . 
SAN FRANCISCO, 579 Market St. 
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Beautiful 

Hamilton 

$28. 
Ask your 


jeweler for 
No. 310 
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It is Policy 
to Buy a 


Good Watch 


The purchaser of a Hamilton is in- 
sured against needing a new watch, or 
against having a watch that is always 
in need of repairs. 


When you buy a Hamilton, you buy the 
accurate, durable watch that will tell you 
true time year after year. Let your 
jeweler show you the accurate, durable, 
beautiful, new Hamilton Thin Models 
No. 910 and No. 914 for $28.00 and 
$40.00 respectively; complete in guar- 
anteed cases. Supplied with any desired 
style of dial. 


‘* The Watch of Railroad Accuracy ”’ 


Prices oF Hamitrons: ‘The lowest-priced 
Hamilton is a movement alone for $12.25 ($13.00 
in Canada). The highest-priced Hamilton is our 
Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k. heavy gold case. 
Other Hamiltons at $15.00, $25.00, $28.00, 
$40.00, $55.00, $80.00, $110.00, etc. All have 
Hamilton Accuracy, Beauty and Durability. 
Hamiltons are made in many models—in cased 
watches; also in movements alone which your 
jeweler can fit to your present watch case. 


Write for the 
Hamilton Watch Book 
“‘The Timekeeper”’ 


It’s an interesting book on 
watches. It pictures and inti- 
mately describes the various 
Hamilton models for men and 
women. 


° Cond V. H. Sallid 
Hamilton Watch Company ees Bete has caries 


5 a Hamilton for years with 
Dept. J. —_ Lancaster, Pennsylvania perfect satisfaction. 


wig 
milton 








is not strange, as the average investor 
breaks all the rules of business in his invest- 
ing by acting first and getting his knowledge 
afterward. 

Before choosing a convertible make an 
intelligent analysis; examine the character 
of the bond, whether mortgage or deben- 
ture; the rate of interest and when payable; 
the date of maturity; the price the stock 
must reach to show a profit by conversion; 
and the market price of stock and present 
rate of dividend. 

Be sure of the nature of the conversion 
privilege, the rate of conversion and length 
of time it can be used. Look up the com- 
pany’s record and see whether its stock has 
ever reached the point set for the conver- 
sion of the bond. If not, see whether there 
are good reasons to believe that it will do so. 

Convertibles should be purchased on 
strong reactions and when low. Unless car- 
ried solely as investments they should be 
sold during booms in the stock market. If 
bought in times of depression, as a specu- 
lative investment, they should be exchanged 
for stock when the depression begins to dis- 
appear or when a boom in stocks is impend- 
ing. When the management and prospects 
of a corporation are good its convertibles 
may usually be bought with safety and a 
probability of making a greater profit than 
in any other form of fixed corporate obliga- 
tions. 

Let me tell you what has happened in 
recent years: Convertible bonds purchased 
in 1903 and 1907 were good speculations 
and the buyers should have sold out with 
fine profits in 1909. During the last five 
years, however, stock prices have averaged 
low and there have been comparatively few 
cases when holders of convertible bonds 
have realized much profit. The holders of 
such securities have had to be content with 
being simply bondholders. 


Artificial Bond Prices 


Perhaps another opportunity is here, 
however. Many believe that security prices 
now average low and that the near future 
promises great prosperity for this country. 
If so, in this coming prosperity it is stocks 
that will benefit most; and those who de- 
sire to make money in buying and selling 
securities for the long swings would do well 
to purchase carefully selected stocks for the 
rise. 

There are many keen men who believe 
that hard times are ahead and advise 
buying more conservative securities than 
stocks. For such investors certain well- 
known regular bonds should be particularly 
attractive. Under present conditions they 
afford an opportunity to obtain a substan- 
tial rate of interest with a minimum risk. 

If you are undecided whether to buy 
stocks or bonds, however—whether there is 
ahead of us a boom or a depression—why 
not buy convertibles? 

By adding convertibles to your holdings 
you can strengthen your position and, at 
the same time, not sacrifice the possibilities 
of profits when stocks move upward. When 
business improves and stocks advance the 
price of convertibles will advance in accord- 
ance with the terms of convertibility; but 
if stocks should decline in price the converti- 
bles will not decline below their investment 
value as plain bonds. 

Do not forget the necessity for selecting 
good issues. Remember that though, with 
convertibles, there is the closest approach 
to safety, with a good chance for higher re- 
turn, something is sacrificed. Though you 
have a chance for profit, it may not materi- 
alize. Hence, stick to convertibles which 
have back of them the promise of a company 
whose credit is good; then, if you are dis- 
appointed in your conversion hopes, you 
still possess a security with the merits of an 
old-fashioned bond. 

Very few bonds are worth the price asked 
for them when they are being distributed. 
This first price is very apt to be artificial. 
After the selling houses have distributed all 
their holdings, most issues reach their nat- 
ural price level. Sometimes this is higher 
than the original offering price, but usually 
it is lower. At any rate, this final price, 
which is made by the bonds selling in the 
open market, is usually about what they 
are worth. We can often get one hundred 
cents for one dollar, but we can seldom get 
more than one hundred cents for one dollar. 
I say this in order that you may not think 
that convertibles have all the advantages 
and none of the disadvantages of life. 

Cotton cloth is made of cotton and it is 
foolish to represent it as wool; but on a hot 
summer day a cotton shirt is worth more to 
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\ NATIONAL _ ‘ 
VOCALSTYLE: 
WEEK 


N es WEEK, October 25 to 30, 






dealers in Vocalstyle Music Rolls 

throughout the country will show 
special window displays and give special 
demonstrations. Look for this sign— 


alstyle 


(PATENTED) 
Mvsic Rolis 
For Use on Any Player- Piano 


go into the store, and you will become 
acquainted with the rolls that are 
doubling the pleasure of player-piano 
owners because they enable them to 
SING as well as to play. 
Look at the roll as the dealer sings 
it and you will notice that it not only 
contains the melody and accompani- 
ment beautifully arranged and perfectly 
cut but also— 
1st—Shows the syllable or word to sing with 
each solo note as the roll unwinds. 
2nd—Directs through interpretation sym- 
bols next to the words what volume, 
accent and duration to give each syllable 
and when to breathe. 

3rd—Points out by the symbol (:) each solo 
note to be sung. 

Vocalstyle Music Rolls include all the 
favorites in grand opera, comic opera, 
sacred music, popular ballads, recita- 
tions to music, and the newest ragtime 
hits. Each bears the interpretation 
marks of a professional singer; many 
by such artists as Schumann-Heink, 
Gluck, Hinkle, Culp, Keyes, Williams, 
Hamlin, Bispham, Scott and Cowles. 

SPECIAL COUPON OFFER 




























Send name and address and we will mail you 
free of charge a special introductory coupon good 
for half the price of either of our new Demonstra- 
tion Rolls, “‘Annie Laurie’’ or ‘“‘Ma Pickaninny 
Babe”’; also list of 200 Standard Songs and our 
Dealer's Name. Write for coupon today. State 
whether 65 or 88 note. 


THE VOCALSTYLE MUSIC CO. 
412 East Sixth Street Cincinnati 










The Wives’ League 


A Circle of Money Makers 


Connected with The Ladies’ 
Home Journal is a great club 
called The Wives’ League. 
It was formed for the pur- 
pose of enabling married 
women with home duties to 
earn money without leaving 
home. Besides that, there 
are a lot of pleasant features 
connected with a member- 
ship. There are no dues 
and no entrance fee. Any 
married woman is invited 
to write for details. 


The Wives’ League, Box 121 
The Ladies’Home Journal Philadelphia, Pa. 














Little Things 
That Count 


Big things grow out of 
knowing how to do little 
things in the one best way. 


Every second saved on 
some little detail of clothes- 
making means a saving that 
can be applied to quality. 


In the clothes you men 
wear, as truly as in your 
watches and automobiles, 
scientific factory methods 
have given you more real 
worth and value than your 
fathers could buy. 


We dealers know that the 
makers of Clothcraft Clothes 
were the first to put science 
into clothes building. For 
sixty-nine years they have 
kept true to one goal—build- 
ing the best possible medium- 
priced clothes for men and 
young men. ‘ 


You can’t appreciate the 
result without seeing it. 
Come in and try on “4130” 
Blue Serge Special at $18.50, 
or the lighter weight 5130” 
at $15.00. 





| The Clothcraft Store 








(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


HOP #25 Wace 


to Wear 


Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland 
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any man than one made of wool. Along the 
same line of reasoning the average con- 
vertible in time of peace may not be so 
attractive as other forms of investment to 
which I have referred in previous articles; 
but in this time of war there is certainly 
much to be said in favor of it. In other 
words, when you are undecided whether to 
buy long-term regular bonds or plain listed 
stocks, why not compromise by buying 
good convertibles? Then, whichever way 
the cat jumps, you will be all right, though 
you may have paid an extra price to keep 
yourself in a safe position. 

In case any of the readers of THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post should desire some more 
specific information concerning converti- 
bles, I will give a description of two prom- 
inent issues. Both of these are railroad 
bonds. The first is that of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad system, 
which pays only five per cent interest, but 
is secured by a mortgage. The second issue 
is that of the New York Central system, 
which pays six per cent, but is the plain un- 
secured note of the company. Here again 
you ‘“‘pay your money and take your 
choice.”” If you believe the stock of both 
these railroads to be perfectly good invest- 
ments, then buy the New York Central 
convertibles and get the extra one per cent 
interest. 

If, however, you are pessimistic on the 
railroad situation, then take the safety- 
first plan and buy the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul convertibles, which are secured 
by mortgage. 


Two Typical Bonds Compared 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad Company controls over ten thou- 
sand miles of track. The president of the 
company states that the above-mentioned 
convertibles are a first mortgage on 460 
miles, asecond mortgage on 6650 miles, and 
a third mortgage on 2689 miles. There are 
two series of these convertibles—one paying 
four-and-a-half per cent interest and the 
other paying five per cent; but both series 
are secured by the same mortgages and the 
total bond issue is less than eighty million 
dollars. 

These convertibles are subject to $184,- 
421,000 of prior-lien bonds, but they are 
followed by preferred and common stock 
that has a market price of nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, on which 
dividends have been paid continually for 
twenty-two years. Though the dividend on 
the common stock has been reduced this 
year, these bonds should be absolutely good. 
The four-and-a-half and five per cent con- 
vertibles yield about the same to the pur- 
chaser—namely, about five per cent, the 
five per cent convertibles selling at approxi- 
mately par, while the four-and-a-half per 
cent bonds sell at a discount. Personally 
I should prefer the five per cents—which, 
by the way, are convertible into stock at 
par between February 1, 1916, and Febru- 
ary 1, 1926. ; 

The New York Central system comprises 
about thirteen thousand miles of track and 
is located in the eastern half of the United 
States, while the St. Paul road is located in 
the western half. The convertibles of this 
system pay six per cent and sell above par, 
but are not secured by mortgage. There 
are a hundred million dollars of these con- 
vertibles outstanding and they are con- 
vertible into stock at a hundred and five 
dollars a share at any time between May 1, 
1917, and May 1, 1925. Though they are 
preceded by over three hundred million 
dollars of prior-lien bonds, they are followed 
by about two hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of stock, which should 
make them fairly safe. 

Both these issues can be purchased 
through any bank or broker for a commis- 
sion of from one-eighth to one-quarter of 
one per cent; and the St. Paul and New 
York Central convertibles have been issued 
in denominations of one hundred dollars 
and five hundred dollars, as well as in the 
customary size of one thousand dollars. 
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“Yes, take it away. 
It was a good refrig- 
erator, but rust has 
ruined it.” 


articles there ? — Rust. 






of sheet-metal products. 









purest iron made. 


Armco, American Ingot, Iron resists 
rust not only because of purity but be- 
cause it is the most nearly perfect in re- 
spect to evenness; in its freedom from 
gas bubbles; and in all the other quali- 
ties that form the basis of rust resistance. 








These qualities make Armco Iron 
especially superior for enameling. For 
the manufacturer it reduces the number 
of culls and seconds from the 15 or 20% 
incidental to.the use of ordinary ma- 
terial to 1% and in some cases to zero. 
For the user it means perfect enamel 
over a rust-resisting base. 











Among the many manufacturers of 
enameled products who use Armco Iron 
a few are mentioned here. They will 
gladly send you catalogs and information. 


The Royal Enameling & Mfg. Co. 
of Chicago makes enameled sanitary 
table tops on an Armco base for kitchen 
and other tables. So also does The 











Fi 







Refrigerator—enamel 
over Armco Iron. 
Grand Rapids Refrig- 
erator Company. 











Rust is the junk man’s friend. Look at any 
junk pile. What put most of the sheet metal 


Millions of dollars’ worth disappear in rust every year. 


as no other ordinary sheet-metal can, because it is the 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Box 702, Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to The International Metal Products Company 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati & Cleveland 


Lia 
















The trade mark ARMCO carries the as- 
surance that iron bearing that mark is 
manufactured by The American Rolling 
Mill Company, with the skill, intelli- 
gence and fidelity associated with its 
products, and hence can be depended 
upon to possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for it. 











Wear doesn’t ruin water heaters, roofing, refrigera- 
tors, ranges, furnaces, etc. Rust is the great destroyer 





Enameled Products Co. of Cleveland; O. 


The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., uses Armco*Iron 
for its beautiful and sanitary one-piece 
white enameled Leonard Cleanable re- 
frigerators. 


The Enameled Tank Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., uses: Armco Iron for its 
high-grade enameled Kazoo Tanks, be- 
cause of-Armco’s durability, welding 
qualitiés and enameling properties. 


Write for Booklet — 
“‘Defeating Rust’”’ 


Get the book. Act on the facts pre- 
sented there and the book will be valu- 
able to you. It tells of many uses for 
Armco Iron. 


If you can’t get Armco products from 
your dealers, write us. We will see that 
you are supplied. 








Pe Enameled Kitchen 
Table Top. Sanitary, 
easy to keep clean, 


handsome. 












Kazoo tank. Enam- 
eled. Armcolron base. 
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Old Ben Jonson 
Himself 


9 
Re a ae a 
me 


CTU 


An Unsolicited 
Testimonial of 


300 Years Ago 


ee I do assert, is the most soothing, sovereign 
H and precious weed that ever our dear old Mother Earth 
Be tendered to the use of man.” 


So said rare old Ben Jonson, whose comedies were “the iu 
thing” when James the First was King. : 






















If the Virginia tobacco of Ben's day was “precious,” what Hi 

1} would he think of that same honey-golden leaf, improved fi 
ie35 > e . ° . a 
a by 300 years’ continuous cultivation and modern curing HY 
HV methods, now known as DUKE’S Mixture ? HH 
> 3 ‘i ces 
up The quality that has made DUKE’S Mixture the tobacco Be 
ES that suits “the American taste” has been so fixed and EH 
2 standardized that we feel secure in making you this FH 
ee proposition: Fy | 

> é ; : A : Hl & 

\ Try some DUKE’S Mixture in your cigarette or pipe, if HI 
{i you prefer a Virginia pipe tobacco, and if it does not H 
. . a 

s suit your taste return the unsmoked portion to your dealer. i 
\ _\§ He will refund the price. fH 
Vex HH 
anny i 
Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S ? Fe 

avec aemee ean § Sagelte MyersJobacco Cx | fi 

office, which will be sent prepaid on ri ia 

receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot St. Louis, Mo. wa 

supply you. cH 
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The “Roll” of Fame 
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Tile BUSINESS OF BUYING 


(Continued from Page 20) 


than halfway and accept entertainments 
and favors at their hands; that it is up to 
the buyer to take the initiative in clearing 
the atmosphere surrounding a sale of all 
unsavory and unethical taint; that theaver- 
age salesman is anxious to cut out the waste 
of time, energy and expense involved in a 
campaign of entertainment, but that he is 
naturally afraid to do this until the buyer 
makes it clear that he will not accept or 
tolerate anything whatever in the form of 
entertainment or personal favors. 

That there has been a great change in the 
ethical atmosphere of the purchasing de- 
partments of large firms and corporations 
within the last few years cannot be ques- 
tioned; on the whole, the air that the 
salesman breathes there is far more clean 
and wholesome than it was before the big 
leaders in business began the work of put- 
ting their organizations, their industries 
and their plants on something like a scien- 
tific basis. It is quite out of the question to 
attempt to sketch in one short article even 
the most conspicuous peaks in the business 
of buying as it is now done in the most pro- 
gressive organizations. 

Close buying is not always the big prob- 
lem before the purchasing engineer; some- 
times he proves his capacity by being able 
to buy at all and often the test is his abil- 
ity to buy quickly for immediate delivery. 
In other words, this means that the man at 
the head of the purchasing department of 
a big enterprise is always liable to find him- 
self facing a sudden emergency where his 
power to reach out quickly and get the par- 
ticular thing for which such a sharp and un- 
unexpected demand has arisen will perhaps 
save his company many thousands of dol- 
lars inashort time. Nomatter howshrewd 
and close his routine buying may be, if he is 
unable to rise to an emergency of this kind 
he lacks a very important qualification for 
his job; he is weak in a particular that may 
bring a penalty on his house at almost any 
moment. 

Is there any way by which the purchas- 
ing agent or engineer may place himself in 
an attitude of readiness to cope with such 
an emergency? The kind of preparedness 
that stands the test of sudden and acute 
strain is well illustrated by a recent experi- 
ence on the part of a buyer who—whatever 
the title that appears below his signature 
on official letterheads may be—is really a 
purchasing engineer. 

Since the outbreak of the European war 
the pressure of demand for certain metals 
has been unprecedented—and the mines 
have been worked continuously, night and 
day. This has imposed reckless overloads 
on the plants furnishing power for the oper- 
ation of these mines. One such power plant 
is operated by a service company that owns 
many such plants and has a buyer who en- 
joys rather uncommon powers. 


Handling an Emergency 


There is hardly a busier man in the whole 
big engineering organization than this 
genial gray-haired man; but he generally 
has time to visit engineers of other com- 
panies using somewhat the same line of 
equipment, and the salesmen and engineers 
of concerns making machines and equip- 
mens of almost every sort in the power 
field. 

The men from the works where these 
things are constructed have always found 
that a sure way in which to nail the atten- 
tion of this buyer is to tell him of some big 
special in process of building. 

Consequently on a certain Saturday 
morning not long since, when the local en- 
gineer of a plant furnishing power to a 
certain mine telephoned him that an over- 
load of twenty-five per cent had put a set of 
transformers out of business, and that the 
mining company claimed a daily loss of hun- 
dreds of dollars in consequence, the pur- 
chasing engineer did not permit himself to 
feel a moment’s panic. 

Instead, he instantly called for two things 
from the files—the envelope containing the 
specifications of the big transformer that 
had broken down, and that in which he kept 
the memoranda of the specials he knew were 
being constructed for other interests. The 
descriptions were very brief but they gave 
the essential points, and after a glance at 
them he exclaimed: 

“There’s just the ticket—a little larger 
capacity than we absolutely require but 
undoubtedly just ready to ship! That is 


being made down East for the Hercules 
people and we have no better friends than 
they are.” 

Almost immediately he secured a long- 
distance connection with the chief execu- 
tive of the Hercules Company and arranged 
the terms by which the big special trans- 
former was to be transferred. Then another 
long-distance order for a connection with 
the head of the Eastern machinery com- 
pany was placed. 

In fifteen minutes this man called back. 
It was then twelve-fifteen in the East but 
there were still enough men remaining at 
the plant to load the machine. These were 
flagged and the machine was loaded and 
sent forward that afternoon in charge of a 
live tracer. 

The device reached its destination on 
Monday and was installed on Tuesday. 

If that buyer had not made it his busi- 
ness to know more than the immediate and 
routine requirements of his requisitions de- 
manded—if he had not made a practice 
of collecting information concerning what 
was going on in the way of special construc- 
tion to meet the requirements of others— 
he would not have been able to locate a 
substitute machine all ready for shipment 
with anything like the speed he used in this 
case. 

Having the information on tap where it 
was instantly available undoubtedly saved 
his company a damage or penalty of several 
thousand dollars. That he found an avail- 
able machine of this character just ready 
for shipment was a rather startling coinci- 
dence which could scarcely be expected to 
repeat itself often in business experience; 
but this consideration does not detract 
from the force of the point that this pur- 
chasing engineer’s preparedness met his 
company’s emergency. 


Al Big Deal in Tie Plates 


In the same way this man is constantly 
collecting information calculated to protect 
him against emergencies in almost every 
line covered by his buying. It is a part 
of his regular practice to hedge against sur- 
prises, to be ready to meet the strain of 
sudden emergency, to be braced against the 
onslaught of the unexpected. 

A very able buyer for a big railroad sys- 
tem declares that getting prices and infor- 
mation on supplies needed or known to be 
in immediate prospect is only half the job 
of the purchasing agent, and that the buyer 
who is thoroughly abreast of his job will be 
almost as busy in getting posted on things 
he does not need as on those which are in 
sight from arequisition viewpoint. Even in 
the matter of price advantage this practice 
is frequently fertile in great economies. 

In spite of the fact that the constant 


pressure for the standardization of all sup- ~ 


plies and materials would seem to reduce 
the work of the railroad purchasing agent 
to the routine of selecting the lowest re- 
sponsible bid, there is still left to him plenty 
of play for originality and resourcefulness. 
If he has real capacity for looking at a pur- 
chase from every possible point of view he 
will do some surprising things under con- 
ditions that would appear to the layman 
or the average buyer as too arbitrary and 
inflexible to admit of any variation from 
the routine handling. 

For example, the purchasing agent for a 
big railroad system found it necessary to 
buy about three million tie plates. This 
is a small plate of rolled iron or steel that 
is placed between the rail and the tie for 
the purpose of distributing the weight of the 
rail and its burden over a larger area of the 
wooden tie. Generally these are bought on 
a tonnage basis. When the problem of buy- 
ing three millions of these plates came be- 
fore this purchasing agent he saw that sheer 
volume made this transaction a serious one, 
not to be dismissed without an attempt 
to lift it out of the routine practice; so he 
took time from his other duties in order to 
give his undivided attention to this prob- 
lem, and to toy with it as a cat plays with 
a mouse. 

First, he took several samples of each 
style of plate he considered in the compe- 
tition, weighed them carefully on scales 
registering a fraction of an ounce, and then 
determined the average weight. Next he 
took careful measurements of a plate of each 
style. And finally he made a few figures to 
indicate how much an average excess of a 
hundredth part of a pound to the plate 
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The Middy Nightie 
This is a good example of Brighton- 
Carlsbad style. Fancy trim. Turnover 
collar. Pocket. Cut full and a comfort- 
able cold-weather garment. Regular sizes, 


32, 34, 36, 38, 40. $1.25 to $1.50 


New Viewpoint 
On Sleepingwear! 


Here among the Missis- 
sippi River Hills, where we make 
Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear for 
men, women and children, we seek to 
idealize and improve. 

In our nightgowns there 
is more than usual bust room; in 
nightshirts, the arm-holes are larger; 
in pajamas, greater sleeping comfort 
through increased hip room. Each of 
our 517 Styles has improved features. 

Our styles are distinctive 
in design, specific in purpose. 
Our ladies’ gowns set new length and 
width standards and give the fullness 
of actual size; our men’s Pajunion 
suits are the real ‘‘successors to the 
pajama’”’—pajamas in one-piece; our 
children’s sleepers, some with feet, 
some with hoods, delight mothers. 


Go to the Stores and See these Styles of 


Write For The FREE 
=\ “Nightie Book” 


Shows most ad- 


vanced ideas and 
newest styles in 

\ sleepingwear for men, 
i women and children. 
\\ Tells how to order on 
approval without 
making a payment if 

no dealer near you 

has in stock what 

you want. 


H.B.GLOVERCO. 


Dept. 38 Dubuque, lowa 

DEALERS . __ Write for our Authoritative 1915 

*—— Style Book of Brighton-Carlsbad 

Sleepingwear. Fully illustrated and contains Whole- 
sale Prices. 


The Pajunion 

Men’s one-piece pa- 
jama worn by thou- 
sands. No binding 
draw-string. Smart, 
loose, comfortable. 
Commonsense 
sleeping garments. 
Sizes, A, B, C, D. 


$1.50 to $5.00 


Child’s Sleeper 

A one-piece sleep- 
ing garment. Warm, 
Brighton - processed 
flannelettes. Well 
made. Has feet. 
Perfect fit. Won't 
roll up and chill the 
child. 


50c to $1.00 
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would cost his company on a three-million 
order, provided he was buying on a tonnage 
basis. 

The total of this hypothetical figure 
rather astonished him. He was fully satis- 
fied, however, that he had hit on a trail 
which was well worth following. At once 
he called on each bidder to name a guaran- 
teed minimum net weight, based on plates 
as shown in the blue prints. The results 
were generally in line with his own esti- 
mate; but in the case of one bid he felt 
that there was a decided discrepancy be- 
tween the dimensions and the weight given. 
He carefully studied the figures and then 
said to this bidder: 

“We will give you the contract on a price 
for each plate based on your guaranteed 
minimum net weight; but we shall see to 
it that the plates are in full up to the dimen- 
sions shown in the specifications and blue 
prints.” 

The contract was accepted and the buyer 
had his inspectors on the job. They took 
good care that the dimension requirements 
were conformed to in the strictest sense. 
In rolling the plates according to his 
specifications the mill had to allow a small 
margin of leeway for the sake of safety. 
This had been all figured out in advance by 
the engineering department of the road at 
the request of the purchasing agent. This 
margin of ‘‘extra’’ would have brought the 
tonnage up very considerably. 

Because this had been foreseen and the 
purchase made at so much for each plate 
the road made a saving of about twelve 
per cent on the entire deal. This amounted 
to a total of nearly thirty-five thousand 
dollars. If this purchasing agent were to 
write a motto for his fellows it would 
probably read: It Pays to Figure! 

The basis of scientific buying is to have 
an exact knowledge of the requirements 
to be met; to state those requirements so 
precisely in specifications that they cannot 
be misunderstood or evaded; and finally 
to see that the materials or articles of 
equipment furnished under the contract 
comply in every particular with the speci- 
fications. It is almost as necessary to draw 
specifications with a view to protection 
against securing too much in the way of 
quality as too little—for surplus quality 
almost invariably means surplus expense. 
To overshoot in quality and get a better 
article than is really needed is not economy 
but waste. 


The Golden Mean in Quality 


The purchasing agent for the construc- 
tion company or the railroad, for example, 
would often be wasteful if he bought the 
best quality of wheelbarrows. In certain 
situations a wheelbarrow costing three 
dollars and eighty-five cents may serve as 
well as one costing five dollars. Always the 
mark at which the shrewd buyer aims is 
to get a safe margin in quality without 
increasing the price. Here is where skill in 
drawing specifications comes into play. 
To-day the drawing of specifications is the 
foundation work of the up-to-date purchas- 
ing department. 

Of course, not all articles are subject to 
standardization; but, so far as possible, the 
skillful buyer for a big firm or corporation 
will shape all his specifications to the end of 
standardizing his entire line of purchases. 
This is moving in the general direction of 
building a permanent buying basis, and 
thus eliminating much argument on the 
part of salesmen and much waste work on 
the part of the engineering force, or those 
particular specialists in the organization 
who must determine the technical require- 
ments entering into the specifications. 

On the other hand, it is easily possible 
to err on the side of a too rigid adherence 
to a specification that has become a little 
obsolete because of new inventions and 
developments. The sciences that enter 
into manufacturing are moving forward at 
a tremendous rate; and the material, the 
machine or the unit of equipment that is 
thoroughly standard to-day may become 
a back number or at least a poor second 
choice to-morrow. The alert purchasing 
agent never allows himself to settle back 
too comfortably against the wall of his 
carefully framed specifications or to forget 
that the world is turning round with sur- 
prising rapidity. 

One purchasing agent for a large railroad 
company illustrates the difference between 
the specifications of a few years ago and 
those of to-day by the following story: 

“T remember when the Old Man went 
into the market for three locomotives. 
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THE KIRSCHBAUM 


“ANNEX” 





HEN the preference of a great national 

clientele gravitates towards the product 
of a certain clothes-maker, that is a pretty safe 
direction in which to look for apparel. 


What else but such a demand could move so 
great a volume of Kirschbaum Overcoats and 
Suits in leading stores the country over? 


Styles and fabrics to harmonize with varying in- 
dividual taste—and in any garment you will feel 
sure of yourself as to the correctness of your attire. 


Kirschbaum Clothes 


$15, $20, $25 and up to $40. 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM CO. “Look for the fixed price and 
Philadelphia New York Guarantee Ticket on the Sleeve” 
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Old Seven ‘°Baffler °- 
The Hooker 
gets the Hook! 


WELL. BY vovE’- 
‘fF MERE ISN'T Tue 
by Add STEQUING 


CoInT 





Yes sim’ pomnt 9 


1S - “cROwDED 
with 





ano Bont 2 

1S “VELWETY 
BO0v- 
wO GRIT" 






Every day 
when the 
good sun 
shines 


he streams his brightness 
through the windows of 
the Sterling Kitchens—all 
day long! 
















AND -- == PoIntZ 
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“Cleanliness first!’ he 
says, as he looks in every 
corner. And his cheery 
presence shows sparkling 
machinery producing Sterling 
Gum, neat employes in caps 
and aprons and wearing 
snow-white gloves. 




















- AND POINT @ 
'S-"STERLING 
SuRity” 





Can you wonder then that 
Sterling Gum looks so clean 
and sweet? 













Can you doubt that the 
7th Point is well worth the 
search ? 


Read Points | to 6—and 


then make up your mind 
that you will find Point 7. 





NOw --- 0INT 
iS$--- = “FROM 
A OCAaVLIGHT 










Point |—Crowded with flavor 
Point 2—Velvety body—NO GRIT 
Point 3—Crumble-proof 

Point 4—Sterling purity 

Point 5—From a daylight factory 
Point 6—Untouched by hands 



















ano POINT G 1S - 
“UNTOUCHED 






Gum 5¢ 
, The /~point gum 


PEPPERMINT~-IN RED WRAPPER 
CINNAMON ~-IN BLUE WRAPPER 
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The specifications did not exceed a hundred 
words; they gave the requirements as to 
weight, cylinders, driving wheels and the 
general appearance. The only stipulation 
touching material was that a certain make 
of fire-box steel should be used. 

“‘To-day the specifications for a locomo- 
tive describe every individual part and 
unit of the locomotive, as to size, quality of 
material, style and finally the assembling 
of the various parts into the whole. The 
book of specifications and hundreds of blue 
prints make a rather bulky document. 

“Not only do the specifications cover 
the elongation, tensile strength, elasticity 
and other qualities of every piece of metal 
in the locomotive, but the blue prints are 
so detailed that if sets were given to two 
builders the layman could not detect the 
slightest difference between the locomotives 
when finished. 

“In the old days buying was a game of 
guesswork and barter, of blind groping for 
something that would serve, and of an un- 
certain struggle to get a low price without 
getting one so low as to insure grossly in- 
ferior materials or workmanship in the pur- 
chase. Why, we didn’t even know how to 
buy air-brake hose then. We simply took 
it at the price the sellers asked and also 
took their word that it was good value. 
What was the use of making it a matter of 
competitive bidding when we knew the 
manufacturer who cut the price to get the 
order would also cut the quality and cost of 
production in order to keep his profit in- 
tact? 

“Again, if you have competitive bids they 
must be based on specifications; and we 
did not know enough about the require- 
ments of the users of air-brake hose—at the 
time of which I am speaking—to write a 
set of specifications that would embody the 
most elemental demands. 

“But since then engineers and labora- 
tories have been moving ahead fast and 
the present-day specifications for hose are 
longer than were those covering a locomo- 
tive in the old days. Now the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association and the organization 
of engineers known as the American Society 
for Testing Materials have succeeded in 
standardizing scores of things we buy, so 
that the specifications of the roads on those 
articles are practically uniform.” 


Constructive Buying 


“Tn addition to this standardization work 
done through the various associations and 
societies, the road itself, as I have already 
indicated, is exerting a consistent pressure 
at oe time to standardize everything pos- 
sible. 

“The range and variety of things that a 
big railroad like this has to buy are beyond 
what the layman would think possible. For 
example, our purchases divide themselves 
into more than a thousand distinct groups, 
and these groups in some instances have 
more than a hundred variations. If the 
work of standardization was not constantly 
pushed wherever possible we should be put 
in the position of having to travel over the 
same ground of investigation every time a 
purchase is made, and the enormous variety 
and number of articles to be bought would 
make this practically a physical impossibil- 
ity. As itis, the purchasing departments of 
practically all railroads have grown im- 
mensely within recent years. Thisisa proof 
of the fact that appreciation of the impor- 
tance of good buying and of the possibility 
of reducing it to something like a scientific 
basis has had a corresponding growth in the 
minds of those who administer and operate 
the railroads of this country.” 

Constructive buying is something more 
than a fancy phrase. For one thing, it means 
feeding the infant concern on the bottle, 
so that it will grow into a lusty competitor 
in course of time—or at least will thrive 
and expand to a point where its growth 
may be forced whenever the competitive 
situation becomes lopsided. This practice 
is becoming increasingly common with big 
concerns that understand the necessity of 
having potential competition in the back- 
ground ready to be sprung when the strat- 
egy of the market calls for a convincing 
show of new blood. 

There are still other excellent reasons for 
this hand feeding of the small and strug- 
gling shop by the big fellow who buys most 
of his line from other big fellows who have 
perhaps reached a stature that enables 
them rather to overshadow the market. 
The little fellow has a small overhead ex- 
pense and in some cases his selling cost is 
so small as to be almost negligible. 
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For example, within a mile from the spot 
where this article is being written is a small 
foundry and machine shop. It is a one- 
man enterprise in that the same individual 
is its financial head, its general manager, its 
buyer and its entire sales force; but this 
man understands his business and he is as 
busy as a powder factory. Why? Because 
he has been taken up by a big machine-tool 
concern that found the visible supply of a 
certain device almost in the hands of one 
large concern. 

“Ttis true,” declares the ambitious owner 
of the small plant, “‘that I can furnish the 
Mammoth Machine-Tool Corporation with 
the particular unit that we make cheaper 
than they can buy it from the big concern, 
which had well-nigh occupied the whole 
field when we took a modest look-in, and 
still make a satisfactory profit on it. 

“But this is not necessarily a sufficient 
reason why the big tool company should 
nurse us along on a bottle and put them- 
selves to certain inconveniences in order to 
give us the business. There is the addi- 
tional motive of making the big concern, 
from which they buy the greater part of 
their goods in my line, understand that it 
does not enjoy a monopoly of the business. 
Then, besides this moral effect on the mind 
of my big competitors, the tool company 
also wanted to be in a position to make 
good in an emergency by having us strong 
enough to furnish genuine competition in a 
volume that would be a real reliance.” 


Trial Orders and Options 


A keen purchasing agent for a large rail- 
road declares that this matter of looking 
after the little fellows and keeping compe- 
tition in a vigorous state of development is 
most important. As he sees it, there are 
other decided advantages in dealing with 
the smaller concern. One of these is the 
fact that in a small factory the head execu- 
tive is close to the details of production. 

“‘Suppose,’’ says this purchasing agent, 
“‘that somewhere out on the line a pump 
breaks down. The foreman reports this 
immediately and from the operating de- 
partment I get a rush requisition for the 
broken part. The first thing I ask myself is 
whether the pump was bought from a small 
concern or a large one. If from a large one 
I know the chances are that we shall get 
slow action, and that our order will be re- 
ferred from one department to another, and 
passed through a whole lot of red tape. 

“On the other hand, if the pump came 
from a small concern I will call up that fac- 
tory and say to the superintendent: ‘You 
remember that pump we bought from you 
last spring? Well, the plunger is broken 
and we need a new one quick. We have a 
gang of men out there and they can’t do 
anything until we get this part.’ 

“The superintendent says that of course 
he remembers, and asks me to hold the wire 
until he can speak with Nels, the foreman. 


In a moment he comes back and gives me . 


the information that the part will go for- 
ward on a certain train. Of course it would 
be possible for this to happen in a larger 
concern but the chances would be decid- 
edly against it. For quick action in an 
emergency of this sort give me a small fac- 
tory every time.” 

Closely allied with this policy of develop- 
ing the little fellow is that of keeping an 
anchor to windward in the shape of an op- 
tion or a contract involving a trial order 
which has practically the force of an option. 

For example, not long ago a tool-steel 
man told a purchasing agent that their 
steel, containing manganese and tungsten, 
has already advanced to fifty cents a pound 
and would probably go up to a dollar, and 
that it was the part of wisdom for the rail- 
road to get in before prices got any higher. 
The purchasing agent told him to call again 
the next morning—and meantime drew up 
a contract under the terms of which a com- 
paratively small actual order would entitle 
him to an option on enough of the steel to 
meet his needs. 

He had another deal on by which he ex- 
pected to secure his main supply from a 
larger concern—one that he had already 
dealt with extensively and from which he 
expected to get a better price. 

To all practical purposes the contract he 
made with the salesman the next morning 
was a bit of insurance against the possibil- 
ity of getting left in his other negotiations. 
His intention was to give the salesman just 
enough business under the contract to keep 
the deal alive so that he could have it to 
fall back on in case of any failure to put 
through his main negotiations. 
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The AutoStrop 
Safety Razor 
does not de- 
pend for its in- 
come upon the 
sale of blades. 
It 1s complete 


when sold. 


THE 


SAFETY 
AZO 


sharpens its own 


blades— 


holds them just 
right for shaving— 


does not have to 
be taken apart to 
clean. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Go. 


345 Firru Avenue, New York 
83-87 DuKke STREET, Joronto 
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It sometimes happens that a salesman 
becomes a bit oversanguine as to the per- 
formance of the thing he has to sell, and 
therefore plays into the hands of the pur- 
chasing engineer who is shrewd enough to 
see how these representations may be made 
to serve his purposes and help reduce the 
price. 

A very large public-service corporation 
was buying three big machines at a total 
cost of half a million dollars. An able sales- 
man represented the company building the 
machine the purchasing engineer favored. 
He drew a large salary and had a rather 
thorough technical knowledge of what he 
was selling. Naturally the purchasing en- 
gineer would not spend so large a sum of 
money without making a searching investi- 
gation. He took a trip incog. to a plant 
where, he had been informed, one of these 
machines was at work and studied it some- 
what carefully. 

Therefore, when the salesman made the 
statement that the machines would give a 
certain economy performance the purchas- 
ing engineer instantly asked: 

“Are you willing to guarantee that, and 
to deduct from the net price named in your 
bid the percentage by which the perform- 
ance of the machines falls short of the 
standard you designate?” 

This challenge was accepted and the. 
stipulation incorporated in the contract. 
The result was just about what the pur- 
chasing engineer had expected when he 
made the move that forced the salesman to 
shift the price to the basis of economy of 
operation—the performance fell five per 
cent below the guaranteed standard! After 
this was established the selling company 
deducted twenty-five thousand dollars 
from the amount it would have received 
if its salesman had not been quite so strong 
in his representations, or if his company 
had not been willing to back his statement. 
In forcing this situation the purchasing en- 
gineer not only proved his resourcefulness 
but he also demonstrated that he was what 
his title implied—an engineer. 


Why Salesmen are Needed 


So much for the business of buying in 
those lines allied with engineering where 
one might naturally look for its highest 
development. Any engineer, however, who 
has a dream that buying in this field—or 
any other—will be shifted wholly to an en- 
gineering basis, and salesmen and selling 
cost generally eliminated, will be doomed to 
disappointment. As one shrewd purchasing 
engineer puts it: 

“Bor my part I have no wish to elimi- 
nate the salesman. Why? Because I need 
his commercial viewpoint. Your typical 
engineer, who is all engineer and no sales- 
man, is altogether too prone to let his mind 
stick on some technical detail, and fail to 
see and present the purely commercial side 
of his machine or of the product he is han- 
dling. The ideal man for the buyer to meet 
is the natural salesman who has a fair en- 
gineering education behind him as well as 
a thorough technical training in the proc- 
esses by which his particular goods have 
been produced, and how they perform in 
actual use. 

“This will also serve as a capsule specifi- 
cation for what the modern buyer—at least 
in engineering or manufacturing lines— 
should be. Both buyers and salesmen are 
moving rapidly toward this ideal, so far as 
these lines are concerned. As to selling 
costs, they will undoubtedly be shifted to a 
more equitable basis through scientific buy- 
ing; but, of course, they will not be wholly 
dispensed with in any case.” 

In more general lines the salesman who is 
an irresistible persuader will always find an 
almost unlimited demand for his talents. 
Scientific buying can scarcely assail his in- 
trenchments. The ability to put over a 


sale by the right approach, by clever argu- 
ment, by deft and resourceful personal 
tactics, will never go begging for eager bid- 
ders no matter how much the purchasing 
engineer may multiply and advance. 
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bushel. 


The wondrous 
flavor of the oat 
belongs mainly to 
the big grains. 

So we pick those 


queen grains only. 
And a bushel of 























choice oats yields 
but ten pounds of 
Quaker. 

That’s why 
Quaker Oats are 
famed for flavor 


There are all sorts of oats ina 
Some are starved and 
puny. Some are rich and plump. 


As an energy food—as a vim-producer 
an age-old fame. To ‘‘feel one’s oats’’ means the 
summit of vivacity. 

Each dish is a battery of power. And each a mine 
of brain and nerve constituents. 

The cost of oats, per energy unit, is not one-tenth 
as much as meat. 

They are not for children only. All ages need 
their spirit-giving power. 

If you’ll try a big dish once a day this month you'll 
gain respect for oat food which you can’t forget. And 
you'll gain new liking for it if the brand is Quaker Oats. 


Qualkxer Oats 


Extra-Luscious Vim-Food 


and aroma. In every land of oat 
lovers this is the favorite brand. 


In some faraway parts it costs 





Quaker 
Cooker 


We have made to our order— 
from pure Aluminum—a per- 
fect Double Boiler. It is extra 
large and heavy. We supply 
it to users of Quaker Oats, for 
cooking these flakes in the 
ideal way. It insures the full- 
ness of food value and flavor. 
See our offer in each package. 
This present cooker offer ap- 
plies to the United States only. 













Oats Give Wings 
To Every Task 


Let This Month Prove It 


oats have 





twice what you 
pay, yet connois- 
seurs must haveit. 

Nom. Can eu 
these same flakes 
for 10c per pack- 
age. Your grocer 
will supply them 
if you ask for 
Quaker Oats. Re- 
member that. 

Don’t simply 
ask for oats. 


10c and 25c per package, except in Far West and South 
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Ay Victrola X, $75 ; 


Mahogany or oak 
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“the only 


The Victrola is the oz/y instrument for 
which the world’s greatest singers and instru- 
mentalists make records. 


The on/y instrument they consider able 
to do full justice to their magnificent voices 
and superb art. 


The Victrola is the oz/y instrument on 
which you can hear the greatest artists in 
your own home just as clear and true to life 
as if you were hearing them on the opera, 
concert, or theatrical stage. 





Victrola IV, $15 
: Oak 











a Whee : : 
< ~ al 
ds YW Victrola XVII, 
c Victrola XVIII, electr: 


Mahogany — 


Victrola XI, $100 


Mahogany or oak 
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strument’ 


The on/y instrument that brings you 
- distinctive personalities as well as their 
summate art and enables you to enjoy 
he utmost the wonderful beauty which 
inguishes their every interpretation. 


Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer in any city in 
rorld will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
wastrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 
30. 


Victrola VI, $25 
Oak 














Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 





the combination. ‘There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. | 





Victrola XVI, $200 ‘ 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 \ 


Mahogany or oak 











qa ce ec A Ae OC ne RC a aN i A ee PE nS 





a memmenel of 


.“fiIS MASTERS VOICE” / 











On 





REG.U:S. PAT. OFF. 





























Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak 
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| The American Idea 


Most American boys, from the days of 
our forefathers up to the stirring present, have .. 
always known the pleasureand the training of shoot- 
ing. And as long as American boys continue to know how to 
handle a gun, and shoot straight, the country will be safe. 


Safe—because nothing else will develop in a boy those 
habits of body and mind that go to make sturdy, alert 
manhood, like the training he can get from the safe but 
businesslike Daisy Air Rifle. 

“George Washington,” history tells us, ‘‘in all exercises 
which required long breathing, power, steady nerves and 
well-trained muscles, won the prize among his young 
companions. Among the daisies of Old Westmore- 


land Meadow, a mere child, he formed his companies and 
drilled his small playfellows.” 


When your boy asks fora Daisy Air Rifle, remember he is but 
showing a true American instinct that you should delight to foster. 


During the past quarter century, millions of American boys have, 
with the aid of Daisy Air Rifles, enjoyed a 


boyhood full of sane, healthful fun, and at , 
the same time laid the foundations 
for successful, alert manhood. 
Let <e boy have this * 
true merican 
training. aaa The Daisy Rapid- 
ae Fi 
| ire Pump Gun 
our newest, greatest air rifle, 
has the genuine pump action of a high- 
grade sporting rifle; 50-shot repeater; 
length, 38 inches; adjustable sights; 
turned walnut stock; price $3.00. 
Other models—50c to $2.50 
At your dealer's, or direct from factory postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for descriptive circular. 


Daisy Manufacturing Co., 287 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 











From Spinning 
Wheels to Motor 









Side by side with the first advertisement of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, printed in 
the Hartford Courant in 1810, Donald McAulay, Turner, announced that he ‘‘made and repaired 
all kinds of spinning wheels.’’ 

Old Donald would look in vain through the pages of this publication for advertisements of 
spinning wheels, and we can imagine his amazement at phonograph, telephone or motor car. 
But one familiar friend he would find—the announcement of the ‘‘Old Hartford,’ as ready 
today to give protection from all the risks of a motor car as it was to insure a spinning wheel in 
1810. Such is the complete 
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For the Hartford Fire Insurance Company has granted pro- 
tection against loss by fire for1o5 years. It has grown with 
the country’s growth, and the development of its insurance 
service has always kept pace with the country’s insurance 
needs. 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company was organ- 
ized by the Hartford Fire Insurance Company to conducta 
general casualty and bonding business, and inherits the 
parent company’s reputation for the fair settlement of every 
honest obligation, 


Check on the coupon below the kind of insurance that interests you most, 


G5 FRET, Mail it to us and we will send you full information. 
x <i 


ey ‘S: Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Ae S} Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Luerony Hartford, Conn. 









Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department P-10), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 













































































Gentlemen: 
Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon. 
O Fire Burglary Auto Liability 0 Race Horse Sprinkler Leakage 
O Accident O Bonding OC) Auto Collision Parcel Post ) Salesmen’s Samples 
O Health O Elevator (1) Auto Theft Live Stock Live Stock Transit 
O Hail 0 Tornado Auto Fire 0 Golfer’s Policy L) Employer’s Liability 
O Rent Marine C) Plate Glass Registered Mail O Workmen’s Compensation 
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WHERE DO YOU GET THAT 
NOISE? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


“Must of kept your granddad broke 
buyin’ raw meat,” says Carey. 

“Meat wasn’t so high in them days,” 
says Hawley. ‘Besides he didn’t have to 
buy none. He had his own cattle.” 

“T should think the bees would of sty- 
mied the cattle,” says Carey. 

“Cattle’s hide’s too tough; a bee won’t 
go near ’em,”’ says Hawley. 

“Why didn’t you hire a cow to go round 
with you wile you collected honey?” says 
Carey. 

“What'd you quit golf for?” ast Smitty. 

““A fella can’t play golf and hit good,” 
says Hawley. 

“T should think it’d help aman’s hittin’,”’ 
Carey says. “A golf ball’s a whole lot 
smaller than a baseball, and a baseball 
should ought to look as big as a balloon to 
a man that’s been playin’ golf.”’ 

““Where do you get that noise?”’ says 
Hawley. ‘‘Golf’s bad for a man’s battin’; 
but it ain’t got nothin’ to do with your 
swing or your eye or the size o’ the ball.” 

“What makes it bad, then?” I ast him. 

“Wait a minute and I’ll tell you,’ he 
says. ‘‘They’s two reasons: In the first 
place they’s genally almost always some 
people playin’ ahead o’ you on a golf course 
and you have to wait till they get out o’ 
reach. You get in the habit o’ waitin’ and 
when you go up to the plate in a ball game 
and see the pitcher right in front 0’ you and 
the infielders and baserunners clost by, 
you're liable to wait for ’em to get out 0’ 
the way for the fear you’ll kill ’em. And 
wile you’re waitin’ the pitcher’s liable to 
slip three over in the groove and you’re 
struck out.” 

“JT wasn’t never scared o’ killin’ no 
infielder,’ says Carey. 

““And what’s the other reason?” I says. 

“The other reason,’ says Hawley, ‘‘is 
still better yet than the one I give you.” 

“Don’t say that!” says Smitty. 

“When you're playin’ golf you pay for 
the balls you use,” says Hawley; “so in 
a golf game you’re sort of holdin’ back and 
not hittin’ a ball as far as you can, because 
it’ll cost you money if you can’t find it. 
So you get used to sort 0’ holdin’ back; and 
when you get up there to the plate you 
don’t take a good wallop for the fear you’ll 
lose the ball. You forget that the balls is 
furnished by the club.” 

“‘And besides that,’ says Carey, “‘you’re 
liable to get to thinkin’ that your bat cost 
fifty bucks, the same as your golf racket, 
and you don’t swing hard because you 
might break it.’ 

“You don’t know nothin’ about it,” says 
Hawley. 

vr 

Nes I don’t care how big a goof a man 

is, he’d ought to know better than get 
smart round a fella that’s slumped off in 
his battin’. Most o’ the time they ain’t 
no better-natured fella in the world than 
Carey; but when him and first base has 
been strangers for a wile, lay offen him! 

That’s how Hawley got in bad with 
Carey—was talkin’ too much when the old 
boy wasn’t in no mood to listen. 

He begin to slump off right after the 
Fourth o’ July double-header. In them 
two games a couple o’ the boys popped out 
when they was sent up to sacrifice. So Cap 
got sore on the buntin’ game and says 
we'd hit and run for a wile. Well, in the 
first innin’, every day for the next three 
days, Bishop led off with a base on balls 
and then started down when he got Carey’s 
sign. And all three times Carey cracked a 
line drive right at somebody and they was 
a double play. After the last time he come 
in to the bench tryin’ to smile. 

“Well,” he says, “I guess that’s about 
a record.” 

““Arecord! Wheredo yougetthatstuff?”’ 
says Hawley. ‘‘I come up four times in 
Philly in one game and hit into four 
double plays.” 

“You brag too much!”’ says Carey; but 
you could see he didn’t want to go along 
with it. 

Well, that last line drive seemed to of 
took the heart out of him or somethin’, 
because for the next week he didn’t hardly 
foul one—let alone gettin’ it past the infield. 

When he’d went through his ninth game 
without a blow Hawley braced him in the 
clubhouse.. ‘‘Do you know why you ain’t 
hittin’?” he says. 


“Yes,” says Carey. “It’s because they 
don’t pitch where I swing.” 

“Tt ain’t no such a thing!” says Hawley. 
“It’s because you don’t choke up your bat 
enough.” 

“Look here!” says Carey. ‘I been in 
this league longer’n you and I’ve hit bet- 
ter’n you. When I want advice about how 
to hold my bat I’ll get you on the wire.” 

You know how clost the clubs was 
bunched along in the middle o’ July. Well, 
we was windin’ up a series with Brooklyn 
and we had to cop the last one to break 
even. 

We was tied up in the ninth and one out 
in their half when Wheat caught a-hold o’ 
one and got three bases on it. Cutshaw 
raised one a little ways back o’ second base 
and it looked like a cinch Wheat couldn’t 
score if Carey got her. Well, he got her all 
right and Wheat come dashin’ in from 
third like a wild man. 

Now they ain’t no better pegger in the 
league than this same Carey and I’d of bet 
my life Wheat was runnin’ into a double 
play. I thought he was a sucker for 
makin’ the try. But Carey throwed her 
twenty feet to one side o’ the plate. The 
run was in and the game was over. 

Hawley hadn’t hardly got in the elub- 
house before he started in. 

“Do you know what made you peg 
bad?” he says. 

“Shut up!” says Smitty. “Is that the 
first bad peg you ever seen? Does they 
have to be a reason for all of ’em? He 
throwed it bad because he throwed it bad.” 

“He throwed it bad,” says Hawley, “‘be- 
cause he was in center field instead o’ left 
field or right field. A center fielder’ll peg 
wide three times to the others’ oncet. And 
you know why it is, don’t you?” 

Nobody answered him. 

“Tl tell you why itis,’ hesays: ‘‘They’s 
a foul line runnin’ out in right field and 
they’s a foul line runnin’ out in left field, 
and them two lines gives a fielder some- 
thin’ to guide his throw with. If they was 
a white line runnin’ from home plate 
through second base and out in center 
field you wouldn’t see so many bad pegs 
from out there. 

“But that ain’t the only reason,” says 
Hawley. ‘“They’s still another reason: 
The old boy ain’t feelin’ like hisself. He’s 
up in the air because he ain’t hittin’.” 

That’s oncet where Hawley guessed 
right. But Carey didn’t say a word—not 
till we was in the Subway. 

“T know why I ain’t hittin’ and why 
I can’t peg,” he told me. ‘I’m so sick 0’ 
this Wisenheimer that I can’t see. I can’t 
see what they’re pitchin’ and I can’t see 
the bases. I’m lucky to catch a fly ball.” 


“Forget him!” I says. “‘Let him rave!” ~ 


“T can’t stop him from ravin’,’ says 
Carey; ‘“‘but he’s got to do his ravin’ on 
another club.” 

“What do you mean?” I says. “You 
ain’t manager.” 

“You watch me!” says Carey. “I ain’t 
goin’ to cripple him up or nothin’ like that, 
but if he’s still with us yet when we come 
offen this trip I’ll make you a present 0’ 
my oldest boy.” 

“Have you got somethin’ on him?” 

“No,” says Carey; ‘“‘but he’s goin’ to get 
himself in wrong. And I think he’s goin’ 
to do it to-night.”’ 


vir 


E DONE it—and that night too. 

I guess you know that, next to 
winnin’, Cap likes his missus better’n any- 
thing in the world. She is a nice gal, all 
right, and as pretty as they make ’em. 

Cap’s as proud of her as a colleger with a 
Charlie Chaplin mustache. When the dif- 
ferent papers would print Miss So-and-So’s 
pitcher and say she was the handsomest 
girl in this, that or the other place, Cap’d 
point it out to us and say: ‘‘My gal makes 
her look like a bad day outdoors.”’ 

Cap’s wife’s a blonde; and—believe me, 
boy—she dresses! She wasn’t with us on 
this trip I’m speakin’ of. She hasn’t been 
with us all season, not since the trainin’ 
trip. I think her mother’s sick out there in 
St. Joe. Anyway, Hawley never seen her— 
that is, to know who she was. 

Well, Carey framed it up so’s I and him 
and Cap went in to supper together. Haw- 
ley was settin’ all alone. Carey, brushin’ 
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SCARF $122 

, You'll Be 
/ Proud of Your 
Bradley. Proud of its 


sporty swing, luxurious warmth 
and splendid looks. You will 
thrill with pride and pleasure 
wherever you wear it. 


And the more you wear your Bradley, the 
fonder you grow of it. Bradley Sweaters 
endure for years without a sign of wear. 
They retain their shapeliness as long as 
the fabric endures. 


Thousands of sturdy outdoor Americans 
wear Bradleys today. Many styles for 
all—many colors, weights and prices. 
At dealers’ everywhere. Write for 
Bradley Style Book, illustrating 
in color complete Bradley line 
of sweaters, caps, etc. 


BRADLEY 
KNITTING CO. 
Delavan, Wis. 





Large Corporations 
Want Young Men 


of energy, trained along special 
lines. They are willing to pay 
such men well. College gradu- 
ates qualify for these important 
positions. A college education 
opens the doors of opportunity. 


If you want one of the big 


jobs, prepare yourself by ac- 
quiring a college education. 
You can do this, without in- 
vesting a dollar, by devoting 
your spare time to getting sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Country Gentle- 


man and The Ladies’ Home 

Journal. We'll tell you how. 
Educational Division, Box 126 

The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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by the head waiter, marches us up to Haw- 
ley’s table and plants us. Carey’s smilin’ 
like he didn’t have a care in the world. 
Hawley noticed the smile. 

“Yattaboy!’” hesays. ‘‘Forget the base 
hits and cheer up!”’ 

“T guess you’d cheer up, too, if you’d 
seen what I seen,’ says Carey. ‘Just 
lookin’ at her was enough to drive away 
them Ockaway Chinese blues.”’ 

“That ain’t no way for a married man to 
talk,’’ says Cap. 

“Well,” says Carey, “‘gettin’ married 
don’t mean gettin’ blind.” 

“What was she like?’”’ ast Cap. 

“Like all the prettiest ones,’’ says Carey. 
“She was a blonde.” 

“Where do you get that noise?” says 
Hawley, buttin’ in. “‘Is’pose they ain’t no 
pretty dark girls?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” says Carey—“‘octoroons and 
them.”’ 

‘Well,’ says Hawley, ‘‘I never seen no 
real pretty blondes. They ain’t a blonde 
livin’ that can class up with a pretty bru- 
nette.”’ 

“Where do you get that noise?” says 
Carey. 

“Where do I get it!” says Hawley. “‘Say, 
I guess I’ve saw my share 0’ women. When 
you seen as many as I seen you won’t be 
talkin’ blonde.” 

“‘T seen one blonde that’s the prettiest 
woman in this country,” says Carey. 

“The one you seen just now?” says 
Hawley. 

“No, sir; another one,”’ says Carey. 

“Where at?’’ Hawley ast him. 

“*She’s in Missouri, where she first come 
from,” says Carey; ‘‘and she’s the pretti- 
est girl that was ever in the state.” 

“That shows you don’t know what you’re 
talkin’ about,’’ Hawley says. “I guess I 
ought to know the prettiest girl in Missouri. 
I was born and raised there, and the pretti- 
est girl in Missouri went to school with me.” 

“And she was a blonde?”’ says Carey. 

“Blonde nothin’!”’ says Hawley. ‘Her 
hair was as black as Chief Meyers’. And 
when you see a girl with black hair you 
know it’s natural color. Take a blonde and 
you can’t tell nothin’ about it. They ain’t 
one in a thousand of ’em that ain’t dyed 
their hair.” 

Cap couldn’t stand it no longer. 

“You talk like a fool!’’ he says. 
don’t know nothin’ about women.” 

“T guess I know as much as the next 
one,” says Hawley. 

“You don’t know nothin 
“What was this girl’s name?” 

“What girl’s name?” says Hawley. 

“This black girl you’re talkin’ about— 
this here prettiest girl in Missouri,’”’ says 
Cap. 

“T forget her name,” says Hawley. 

“You never knowed her name,” says 
Cap. ‘‘You never knowed nothin’! We 
traded nothin’ to get you and we got stung 
at that. If you want your unconditional 
release, all you got to do is ask for it. And 
if you don’t want it I’ll get waivers on you 
and send you down South where you can 
be amongst the brunettes. We ain’t got no 
room on this club for a ball player that 
don’t know nothin’ on no subject. You’re 
just assmart about baseball as you are about 
women. It’s a wonder your head don’t 
have a blow-out! If a torpedo hit a boat 
you was on and you was the only one 
drownded, the captain’d send a wireless: 
‘Everybody saved!’”’ 

Cap broke a few dishes gettin’ up from 
the table and beat it out o’ the room. 

Hawley was still settin’, with his mouth 
wide open, lookin’ at his prunes. After a 
wile I and Carey got up and left him. 

“He ain’t a bad fella,’’ I says when we 
was outside. ‘‘He don’t mean nothin’. It 
looks to me like a raw deal you’re handin’ 
him.” 

“‘T don’t care how it looks to you or any- 
body else,” says Carey. ‘‘Istill gota chancet 
to lead this league in hittin’ and I ain’t 
goin’ to be talked out of it.” 

“Doyouthink you'll hit when he’sgone?”’ 

“You bet I’ll hit!” says Carey. 

Cap ast for waivers on Hawley, and Pitts- 
burgh claimed him. 

““T wisht it had of been some other club,”’ 
he says to me. “That’s another o’ them 
burgs where the smoke and cinders kills 
your battin’.” 

But I notice he’s been goin’ good there 
and he should ought to enjoy hisself tellin’ 
Wagner how to stand up to the plate. 

The day after he’d left us I kept pretty 
good track 0’ Carey. He popped out twicet, 
grounded out oncet and hit a line drive to 
the pitcher. 
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49? 


says Cap. 
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HE Interwoven patented machinery 
marks a remarkable advance in the his- 
tory of men’s fine hosiery. 
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It wear-proofs toe, sole and heel, tapers- 
in the snugly fitting ankle and knits a 
full-size, comfortable, shrink-proof foot. 


That is why the discriminating man 





soon learns to appreciate the difference 
between the Interwoven Sock and all 


sopremepes 


ae 


others. & 
Fall and winter weights are now offered iy 
by representative shops everywhere. 
Prices: 25c, 35c, 50c and $1.00 the [ 
pair. All grades knit by the exclusive bes 


Interwoven machinery. 
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An Imperial Industry Which Serves the Whole World 


Charles Goodyear is described by his biographer as “a dreamer 
who always took care to dream with his feet on a rock.” 

How could a happier phrase be coined to describe the tremendous 
activities that bear his name today? 

A more intensely practical business than this it would be difficult 
to conceive, and yet it is a business replete with romance and 
impregnated with idealism. 

It is an industry of imperial proportions—serving the whole world 
in transportation and the transmission of power. 

But it is also the handmaiden of the arts and crafts—and the trusted 
aide of science in a thousand humane and helpful endeavors. 

It is a daring and an adventurous business which travels hand in 
hand with new and bold invention. 


Every ocean-going steamer pays tribute to 
the genius of Charles Goodyear and the 
great institution that bears his name. 


Goodyear tires and Goodyear fabric cleave 
the air and water in hydro-aéroplanes, 





aéroplanes and balloons. 


a Great governments of the new world and old 
specify Goodyear in the aircrafts 





which have played so momen- 
tous a part in modern scouting. 





More often than any other name known to the tire world, the name 
of Goodyear is carried by countless motor cars across the roads 
and streets and highways of America. 


The people of America are shod with Goodyear heels and Good- 
year soles. On the sidewalks, on the streets, in the home—in 
the stores, and shops, and factories —on the land and over the 
water, and through the air, Goodyear goodness is knit into the 
very sinews of civilization. 


If Charles Goodyear could return he would see the dreams he 
dreamed on solid rock, magnified a millionfold. 


He would see a Goodyear business tingling with the earnestness 
and energy of golden, glorious youth pressing on toward first 
place in the rubber business of the world. 


It has not yet reached that position. 
It is not yet the sales leader in all lines. 


But of the hundreds of rubber manufacturing institutions it is 
now one of the largest six in the world—and that in the remark- 
ably brief period of seventeen years. 


And it has no fear of the ultimate outcome. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 


pany is not concerned, now, with 








the mere bigness of the moment. 
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The biggest thing about this business is its purpose. 


And that purpose is to render Goodyear and good rubber trans- 
latable terms. 


We want them to be synonymous in the mind of every buyer 
and user on the North American continent. 


We want them to be accepted abroad as meaning always one and 
the same thing. 


We are jealous of the good-will of every single citizen of this 
nation who buys rubber products. 


For every Goodyear dealer, for every Goodyear salesman, for every 
man who works in the great Goodyear factories, we have one 
watch-word, and only one: 





“Protect the good name of Goodyear.” 


| The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
i AKRON, OHIO 


Leading Goodyear-Akron Products 


Fabric and Cord Automobile Tires Motorcycle and Cycle Car Tires Steam Hose 

| Laminated Tubes for Automobile Motorcycle Tubes Suction and Miscellaneous 

Tires Bicycle Tires and Tubes se > 

| Automobile Tire Accessories Aéroplane Tires, Springs and Fabric Goodyearite Packing 

| Repair Materials Military and Other Balloons Conveyor Belts 

| Automobile Rims Rubber Soles for Shoes Transmission Belts 

| Pneumatic Tires for Trucks Wingfoot Heels for Shoes Rubber Bands 

Solid Motor Truck Tires Lawn Hose Molded Goods 
Tires for Fire Apparatus Radiator Hose Offset Blankets 


Carriage Tires Kantkink Garage Hose Rubber Specialties 
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C\The first automobile of its 
Uality, size and efficiency to 
sell at'a thousand-dollar price. 


Body, standard seven-passenger Chesterfield type - Front seats, divided lounge type - Driver's seat, adjustable - Upholstery; 
deep, real leather - Springs, extra length - Shipping weight, 2750 pounds - Tires, 34x4 Goodyear; all-weather tread rear- 
Motor, Jeffery high-speed high-efficiency - Ignition, Bosch magneto - Starting and lighting system, Bijur electric: 

Color, light brewster green with fine gold stripe - Equipment complete - Entire car 93% Jeffery-built 
“AMERICA'S STANDARD AUTOMOBILE AT A $1000 PRICE” 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works - Kenosha, Wisconsin 














IUustrated Booklet 
on request 
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eech-Nut 


Tomato Catsup 


IVE your family natural tomato catsup. 
Let them compare Beech-Nut Tomato 
Catsup (natural catsup) with other catsups 
selling at the same price. 

They will notice at once the rich vine-ripened 
flavor of the fresh tomato, heightened by a blend 
of select spices. 

Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup is made from the 
famous Rochester fruit, noted for its. delicate 
flavor—fresh picked, fresh cooked—no shipping, 
no waiting, no recooking—no loss of the natural 
tomato flavor from the vine to your table. 

Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup comes in two sizes, 
15c and 25c (in the extreme West, a little more). 


Makers of America’s Most Famous Bacon— 
Beech- Nut Bacon 
“Maboce ano Ai? 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY ‘ > as “ 
Canajoharie, N. Y. < —- me 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. ee foaen so ae 

Send 10 cents in stamps for the newest, most fascinating game— | I] 

tes t 


if 
1 8 3 
“ee . 7 . . H 73 if 
Going to Market "’—amusing and instructive and sure to interest the [ | [ ll 
alll 


whole family, fonmans 
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THE UNIQUE CITY 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


depend on the exertions of a peoplerenowned 
throughout the world for hard and continu- 
ous industry. 

On the other hand, practically all that 
was spectacular in the city, all the leading, 
all the center round which civic activities 
had grouped themselves for centuries, is 
destroyed. 

Take the Grande Place: If Ypres is to 
persist in a future at all comparable to its 
immediate past—to say nothing of its his- 
toric past—the privately owned buildings 
on the Grande Place will without excep- 
tion have to be begun all over again; and 
before that task can be undertaken the 
foundations will have to be cleared—a tre- 
mendous undertaking in itself. 

I do not know how many privately 
owned buildings there were on the Grande 
Place, but I will guess a hundred and fifty, 
probably none of which was less than three 
stories in height. All these buildings 
belonged to individuals—individuals who 
intimately possessed them and counted on 
them as a source of income or well-being; 
individuals who are now scattered, impover- 
ished and acutely discouraged. The same 
is to be said of the Rue de Lille and of other 
important streets. 

Suppose the Germans back home again; 
and suppose the property owners of Ypres 


| collected once more in Ypres. The enter- 


prise of reconstruction facing them will 
make such a demand on initiative force and 
mere faith as must daunt the most auda- 
cious among them. And capital, dragged 
out of a bankrupt Germany, will by no 
means solve the material problem, for labor 
will be nearly as scarce as money; the call 
for labor in every field cannot fail to sur- 
pass in its urgency any call in history. 
The simple contemplation of the gigantic 
job will be staggering. 


The Ypres of the Future 


To begin with, the withered and corrupt 
dead will have to be excavated from the 
cellars; and when that day comes those 
will be present who can say: ‘‘ This skele- 
ton was So-and-So’s child!” ‘‘That must 
have been my mother!” Terrific hours 
await Ypres. And when—or if—the build- 
ings have been reérected tenants will have 
to be found for them; and then, think of 
the wholesale refurnishing! 

The deep human instinct which attaches 
men and women to a particular spot of the 
earth’s surface is so powerful that almost 
certainly the second incarnation of Ypres 
will be initiated; but that it will be carried 
very far toward completion seems to me to 
be somewhat doubtful. 

To my mind the new Ypres cannot be 
more than a kind of camp amid the dark 
ruins of the old; and the city must remain 
for many generations—if not forever—a 
ghastly sign and illustration of what cu- 
pidity and stupidity and vanity can com- 
pass together when physical violence is 
their instrument. 

The immediate future of Ypres, after the 
war, is plain. It will instantly become one 
of the show places of the world. Hotels 
will appear out of the ground; guides and 
touts will pullulate at the railway station; 
the tour of the ruins will be mapped out, 
and the tourists and globe-trotters of the 
whole planet will follow that tour in batches, 
like staring sheep. Much money will be 
amassed by a few persons out of the exhibi- 
tion of misfortune and woe. A sinister fate 
for a community! 

Nevertheless, the thing must come to 
pass; and it is well that it should come 
to pass. The greater the number of people 
who see Ypres for themselves, the greater 
the hope of progress for mankind. 

If the facade of the Cloth Hall can be 
saved, some such inscription as the follow- 
ing ought to be incised along the length 
of it: 


“On July 31, 1914, the German Minister 
at Brussels gave a positive and solemn 
assurance that Germany had no intention 
of violating the neutrality of Belgium. 
Four days later the German Army invaded 
Belgium. 


Look round!” 
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‘““BALLYMEDE”’ 
Full back, large 
sleeves with roomy 
armholes, High- 
land Heather fab- 
ric, rain-proof. 


Here’s an overcoat 


that will be a general 
favorite this season. 


The fabric is “‘High- 
land Heather’, a 


unique rain-proof weave that can 
be hadonlyin Rosenwald & Weil 


overcoats. 


You'll be interested to 


examine this smart overcoat 
at your dealer’s. 


Makers of good overcoats, ratncoats, 
trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats, 
smoking jackets, bathrobes, summer 
clothing, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 
Clothing Specialties 
Chicago 


Putting the Garden 
To Bed in the Fall 

iS aS important as 
getting it going 

in the Spring. 

You'll find the Garden 


hints you need each 


week in 


Ge COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Five Cents the Copy 


From any newsdealer 


One Dollar a Year 


By mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Box 130 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





























Ever See A Picture Of 
This Cigar Before? 


Honestly, we believe that we could leave 
the signature off this advertisement and 
nearly half the men who saw it would know 
that it was put out by Herbert D. Shivers, 
Inc., of Philadelphia. 

That is because this same cigar and the 
offer that follows below have appeared con- 
stantly for fourteen years. <a 

Fourteen years is a long 
time. It is an impossible time 
for any cigar to be sold that is 
not an exceptionally good cigar 
at an unusually low price. 


For fourteen years the Shivers 
Panatela has maintained the same 
quality, the same uniformity, the same 
flavor, the same mildness. Every 
tobacco man knows that the most 
trifling change, even in the color of a 
package, may wreck the sales of a 
product—so fickle is the public’s favor 
in tobacco, 

Yet for fourteen years we have 
claimed that our Panatela at $5.00 
per hundred was the equal of the 10c 
or three-for-a-quarter cigar sold by 
“the trade.” 

We have repeatedly offered to take 
back any box that did not convince’ 
the smoker of this fact, pay all ex- 
penses and no charge for the cigars 
smoked; and our business has grown 
every year. Our customers have in- 
creased. We have been forced to 
move to larger and larger quarters— 
and still we grow. 

Aren’t you ready at last to try this 
cigar? Hasn’t it earned its right to 
your recognition? 


OUR OFFER is: Upon request, we 
will send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas, on 
approval, to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at our expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
satisfied with them; if he is pleased 
with them and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within ten 
days. 


Selling direct from our factory to 
the smoker is the economic reason why 
we can offer a hand-made cigar with a 
selected long Havana filler, and a 
Sumatra wrapper for $5.00 per hun- 
dred or $2.50 for 50. All our sales are 
by the box. The majority are on re- 
orders that come in year after year. 

The Panatela is not our only cigar. 
We make seventeen different shapes, 
many of them clear Havana cigars. 
Our complete catalog mailed on 
request. 

Read that offer again and see if you 
don’t think it’s about time you “took 
us up.” 

In ordering, please use business 
stationery or give references and state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
21st and Market Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
A few 


Owl...’ 


will soon make you the owner of a 
handsome Burrowes Table. Play 
while you pay. No special room is 
needed. Can be mounted on dining 
gi or library table, or on its own legs or 
folding stand. Put up or taken down ina min- 
ute. Sizes range up to 444 x 9 ft (standard). 
Prices from $15 up. We Cues, balls, etc., free. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


is splendidly made and adapted to 
the most expert play. The rubber 
cushions are the Burrowes Regis High- 
Speed Cushions, Great experts say 
there is nothing better made. 
FREE TRIAL—Write for illustrated 
Catalog, containing free trial offer, 
prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 
801 Center St., Portland, Me. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 
























































“Every Paper Should Have A Date’ 


“CADO” $1. Dater 






This Dater should be on every 
desk. A great time saver for busi- 
ness men, accountants and clerks. 
Imprints the date clearly, thus 


APR 20 714 


No guessing, noerrors. The CADO 
DATER re-inks itself automat- 
ically before each impression. 
Made of richly nickeled metal. 
Nothing to get out of order. 

Ask your dealer, or send for one at 
our risk. Your money back if not 
satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
240 West 23rd St., New York 


*CADO’ 


UNE-DATER | 
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THE SHARP 
SWORD OF SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and so on. It has been successful in retail 
lines that show a low average of efficiency 
among individual merchants and, like the 
trusts, is now training men who will in a 
few years make active competitors; for 
many a young man who to-day is learning 
good retail methods in a chain store will 
be heard from later in business for himself. 

On a platform of service the small man 
can find plenty of chances to start out for 
himself. Service is largely a matter of doing 
better thinking than the other fellow, often 
on neglected details. 

Not long ago a machinists’ journal told 
the story of a mechanic who was laid up by 
an accident that crippled one hand. His 
son worked in a bank where several pencil- 
sharpening machines were used. The odd- 
shaped knives from these machines had to 
be sent off to the manufacturer for re- 
grinding. That took time and postage in 
addition to a charge of twenty cents for 
sharpening. The father thought that, as 
there were many of these little machines in 
use in offices, he might make wages by sharp- 
ening them at twenty cents apiece, saving 
time and postage to office men. So he got 
a grinder, set it up at home, and started 
out canvassing. 

For two weeks he got along badly, be- 
cause the time spent in making calls, get- 
ting the knives and returning them, with 
carfare, ate up his earnings; but it seemed 
as though there must be some way to make 
the business pay. He thought over differ- 
ent schemes and finally developed one that 
succeeded immediately. Sending off to 
the manufacturer of the pencil-sharpening 
machines, he bought a supply of new knives. 
Then when he canvassed for old knives 
to sharpen he slipped in one of the new 
knives, keeping the machine in use while 
the dull knife was taken away to be ground. 
That was service. It gave him the advan- 
tage over the distant manufacturer, ena- 
bled him to handle several dozen knives 
daily and made the business profitable. 


When Specialty Spells Success 


Another factor that often helps the small 
man hold his own against formidable com- 
petition nowadays is advantage in overhead 
expenses. A new company was organized 
to make automobiles. It entered the field 
of the low-price car and, therefore, had to 
figure carefully on costs. Its product was 
an assembled car—that is, the parts were 
mostly not made in its own plant, but were 
bought from various outside manufactur- 
ers, each a specialist on some unit. When 
ready for the market the finished car was 
the product of some two hundred and fifty 
different manufacturers of parts and acces- 
sories, all of which concerns had started 
from small beginnings within ten years. 

One of the parts has a typical story 
showing how Overhead works for Little 
Business. There was difficulty about get- 
ting this part quickly from a large factory 
that makes it as a specialty, owing to rush 
of orders in the busy season. The engineer 
of the automobile company noticed a small 
machine shop near his own factory and 
wondered whether the troublesome part 
might not be made there, at least tempo- 
rarily. He went in and found that the 
proprietor kept only a few men busy on 
jobbing work and that he was able to turn 
out the part wanted. A trial lot proved 
satisfactory. The little jobbing shop was 
given a contract for more, and then more. 

As the automobile company grew the 
machine shop grew, too, until presently 
jobbing was given up altogether and the 
whole plant centered on that part. Better 
machinery was installed, the men trained 
to standard production, the working force 
increased. Finally the time came when 
the proprietor was able to hire a first-rate 
superintendent, a technical man whose sal- 
ary was larger than his own net earnings 
of two years before. 

Every few months the automobile fac- 
tory sends round to other manufacturers 
and secures bids on that particular part; 
for if it can be cheapened, without lowering 
quality, the economy is needed in making 
ears for a price. The little shop has always 
been able to underbid large competitors, be- 
cause it escapes certain overhead expenses 
incident to size. It makes one thing, with a 
plant adapted to that one product, running 
steadily; so there is no idle plant to eat into 
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“When you have a certain var- 
nishing job to do use the varnish 
that is specially made for that job 








Different kinds of var- 
nished surfaces get dif- 

ferent kinds of wear. For 
each different kind of 
wear there is a Sherwin- 
Williams’ Varnish that 
will successfully meet it. 


ARNOT 


For floors 


Floors are walked on, danced on and fur- 
niture is dragged over them. ‘They are 
scrubbed and swept and rubbed. Mar-not 
meets these conditions, holds its looks and 
gives you long service under the most abusive 
treatment. 



























For furniture and woodwork 


The steam from a radiator, the heat of a 
dish or the splash of boiling water has no 
effect on Scar-not. It takes a rich, lustrous 
polish and is extensively used by furniture 
manufacturers. 


REXP. 


For outdoor work 


Weather is relentless in its attacks on var- 
nish, Rexpar can be exposed to heat, cold, 
rain or snow, or even submerged under 
water, and still retain its lustre and never 
turn white. Use it for all outside varnishing. 








You can get just the varnish for your purpose 
from the Sherwin-Williams’ dealer in your town 


Send 10 cents for a clever new game and get a useful book with 
it free of charge 
The ABC of Home Painting 

A practical, experienced painter tells 
you in simple words just how to paint, 
varnish, stain or enamel every surface 
in and around your home. Send for 
a copy. 


Going to Market 
is a mighty interesting game for both 
young folks and grown-ups. It’s good 
training, too, for anyone who buys or 
sells in the markets. Sent for 10 cents 
in stamps. 








PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg. ; San Francisco, 
$23 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
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Enger Twin Six 
$1095 


This is the world’s first popular priced 
Twelve. 


It gives you a degree of flexibility, power, 
silence and speed which we absolutely believe 
cannot be obtained in anything but a twelve 
cylinder automobile. , 


A demonstration will prove this once and 
for all. 


Yet the price of this Twin Six is only $1095. 


The Enger Twin Six is backed by one of 
the strongest concerns in the automobile busi- 
ness. 


Dun and Bradstreet rate us at $1,000,000 
AAA-1—the highest rating obtainable. 


_ In brief the description of this remarkable car 
is as follows: 


Twin Six Motor 
Valve in head type 
115 inch wheelbase 
Cantilever springs 
Real streamline body 


Electrically started 
__ Electrically Lighted 


_ Four inch tires 


Brewster green body 
Weight only 2485 Ibs. 


Orders placed now receive first consideration. 
Factory demonstrations going on every day. 


Deliveries start very shortly. 


To Dealers— The Enger Twin Six has opened up 
an entirely new field for twelve cylinder cars. And 


we are in a position to do immediate business with live, 
responsible dealers. Write or wire us today. 





Literature on Request 


The Enger Motor Car Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“I Wanted to Be 
My Own Boss 


and I wanted work in which profits would 
increase in proportion to the time and 
ability I devoted to the job. That is why 
I took up Curtis work,” writes Orville W. Street, of Washington. 
Mr. Street is making $85.00 a month now. In another year his 
earnings will be from three to four thousand dollars. He has 
an eye to the future, and says: “One advantage of this work 


for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman is that it means something permanent.” 


we 


= 


IANA 





If you want to break away from the time-clock; if you want to get out 
into the fresh air and be your own boss, write for our booklet, ‘‘The Way 
to An Independent Income.’”’ There will be no expense to you. 


Agency Division, Box 124 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


See SS 














profits during dull seasons. Its product goes 
to a single customer on contract—there is 
no selling expense. Its executive expenses 
and rent are moderate. 

The shoe business is now furnishing 
numerous examples of small men success- 
fully competing with large plants by the 
elimination of overhead expense. These 
men always know their business—as fore- 
men or superintendents they have learned 
all the operations in making shoes and how 
to run the different machines. Their sav- 
ings and the system whereby shoe machin- 
ery is leased instead of sold enable them to 
start where rents are low, on the outskirts 
of a shoe city—or even in the country. 
They buy leather and supplies from day to 
day, in many cases, and specialize on some 
type of shoe that sells readily to buyers; 
and by elimination of selling expense, large 
stocks of leather, heavy investments inlasts, 
and other overhead items incident to the 
plant where a wide variety of shoes is made 
to take care of the demands of a big trade, 
they keep costs down to the minimum. 

Add the factor of personal supervision by 
the proprietor or partners, and their ad- 
vantages over big factories are very real; 
in fact, because it is growing more and 
more difficult to get high-class personal 
supervision in big shoe factories, some men 
in that industry hold that the limit of size 
has been reached. Where different grades 
of footwear are now made under the roof 
of one big factory, with single manage- 
ment, they believe that in the future the 
production will be split up among several 
factories, each specializing on a given grade. 

About the same thing happened when 
some of the trusts were unscrambled by the 
courts. Business was divided according 
to old constituent companies, or by geo- 
graphical districts, and managers put in 
charge of each unit on a basis of competi- 
tion in producing goods, making sales, and 
so on. This specialization has resulted in 
increased earnings in most cases. On every 
hand the concern that specializes seems to 
be holding its own against mere size. Size 
brought economies, but it also developed 
wastes and leaks. 


The Small Man’s Best Weapons 


A big corporation—one large enough to 
be regarded as a trust—makes fifty differ- 
ent metal products in one big organization. 
A certain product for which costly equip- 
ment has been provided is made in large 
volume, yet at the same time amounts to 
hardly three per cent of the company’s 
total business; so it never assumes pressing 
importance. The salesmen sell it as part 
of the general line, and the engineering 
staff improves it when customers complain 
or competitors bring out something strik- 
ingly original; but it lacks individuality, 
advertising and a trade-mark of its own. 
If production should fall off for some 
reason, and that part of the plant where it 
is made should stand idle, nobody would 
worry about the leak—because “It’s such 
a small part of the business, you see!” 

On the outside, however, there is a small 
company making that product as its main 
specialty—it amounts to eighty or ninety 
per cent of the total business. The sales- 
force centers on it; the engineering staff 
constantly studies to improve it; new cus- 
tomers are created by advertising and held 
by good service; the management plans to 
keep the plant going; and the whole busi- 
ness is alive all over. This kind of company 
is not going to be put out of business by the 
other kind; for against the single weapon 
of price cutting, which the trust might use, 
there are service, salesmanship and other 
resources of present-day competition. 

During one of Uncle Sam’s trust suits 
attorneys for the Government were trying 
to show that the wicked corporation had 
put competitors out of business by price 
cutting, price control, and so on. 

An independent manufacturer was called 
on to testify. As a competitor of the trust 
in some of its minor products it was ex- 
pected that he would reveal dreadful things 
it had done in the effort to put him out of 
business; but, to the surprise of the attor- 
neys, he declared that the trust could not 
put him out of business if it wanted to, 
because he had developed the factors of 
service and salesmanship, and held his busi- 
ness by holding business friends. When 
prices were even he could always land the 
order in rivalry with the trust; and, even 
if the trust’s price was a trifle lower, very 
often he could land it just the same—that 
was what salesmanship and service and con- 
nections were for. Y 
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For Welcome Warmth 


Every household needs a Florence Oil 
Heater. It will warm you up in a jiffy— 
and keep you warm till spring. Hand- 
some, sturdy, easy to clean and adjust, 
absolutely reliable and safe, the Florence 
is fast becoming the standard heater in 
the better homes of America. It costs 
little to buy and less to operate. 


The Florence is a stove type heater. 
The wick and oil reservoir are in separate 
compartments, with air spaces and metal 
flues in between. This does away with 
the perforations which soon clog with dust 
and lint, thus causing smoke and smell. 
It also does away with all danger of turning 
the wick down into the oil. The tripod 
base insures a firm foundation. Three 
sizes, for big, medium-size, or little rooms. 
Our free illustrated catalog tells the story— 
and it’s yours for the asking. 


FLORENCE 
Oil Heaters 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY 
125 School St., Gardner, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of the famous Florence Oil Cook Stoves 
and Florence Ovens. Send for our handy book of eco- 
nomical recipes, ‘‘ The Household Helper ’*—FREE. 


Ten to twenty per cent of your gasoline bill is 
caused by slow combustion—Save it! 

A mixture ignited by two plugs at once burns 
almost instantly. Power and gasoline mileage 
are greatly increased, carbon is reduced, and 
spark manipulation almost eliminated. 


SU-DIG Series Plugs 

are specially made to work in connection with the 
regular plugs. They soon repay their cost in fuel 
saved. A valuable aid in cold-weather driving 
and with low-grade gasoline. 

No change needed in your ignition system. 
Tap the valve caps i ; 
necessary. 
Write for free book | 
How to Get More Power.” — 


Superior Motor Power = - 
Company 


42 Irving Place, New York City 










‘*Fed the moths the last piece 
of Brussels carpet to-day.’’ 
“‘Went overboard to see if the 
two barnacles were safe on 


the keel.”” pT RACTS from 


THE LOG OF THE ARK 


Noah's record of his famous voyage. There's 
a laugh in every line. PRICE $1 Net. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 681 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
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Knit Underwear @ 
for all the family 
Awarded Grand Prize 


The Highest Award Possible to Obtain 


This award of the Grand Prize at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition signally con- 
firms the judgment of the thousands 
who have worn Carter’s season after 
season. 


This tribute is made especially 
noteworthy by the fact that the 
underwear shown at the Exposition 
was not manufactured especially 
for the occasion but was faken 
from the regular goods in stock! 


Among well dress- 
ed men the Carter 
label has uncon- 
sciously become their 
guide in the selection 


of underwear. 


Since the Sixties, when the 
Carters first began to make 


Ne 


if you had your 
undergarments 
made to order ex- 
actly as your per- 
sonal needs and tastes 
dictated. 








The models Carter is showing 
this Fall include union suits for 
men, union suits and two piece gar- 
ments for women and children in prac- 


Ue enka tac aries’s the inetant Y tically every fabric—silk, lisle, cotton, 
meeting of new modes usually secured merino and wool—and in all the accepted 
only in made-to-order wearing apparel. shades, white, écru and natural. They also 


include carefully designed and finished shirts 
and bands for infants. Ask your dealer to show 


derwear as the stand- you the new Carter models. 
ard by which.under- . | ak 

underwear, they have originated fully wear should be judged. It is underwear THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
fifty refinements in underwear. Today brought to the ideal point of perfection — Needham Heights (Boston District) and 
everyone recognizes Carter’s Knit Un- underwear just as you would order it Springfield, Mass. 


“ 
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The Franklin Sedan 


The All-Year-Round Car 


HEN the automobile was new, 
people used to lay it up for the 
winter, along with the gladiolus 
bulbs and the garden hose. 


Next we heard a great deal about the 
Town Car—a ponderous enclosed vehicle to 
be run gingerly on city streets, blanketed 
like a horse and kept in a warm stable. 


Also, their one idea of summer motoring 
was the Touring Car open to wind and sun 
and dust. 


Now, the Franklin Sedan is actually cooler 
in summer than a Touring Car. It can be 
so ventilated as to afford a continuous free 
circulation of fresh air—while protecting the 
occupant from the sun and the dust. 


Asa winter car, the Franklin, with its Direct- 
Air-Cooling System, can be depended on, no matter 
where the mercury drops. 


No water, no pump, no plumbing, no blanketing, 
no antifreezing mixtures. 
Franklin Coupé 
Weight, 2880 pounds 
Price, $2600 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Perfect independence of temperature conditions 
and freedom from cracked water jackets and all 
freezing troubles. 


More people every day are beginning to look 
for solid comfort in an all-the-year-round car. A car 
that can be run anywhere, any time, on city pave- 
ments or country roads—regardless of distance, 
weather, or the condition of the roads. 


The Franklin Sedan is built to withstand Amer- 
ican roads as no other car. Jt weighs only 2970 
pounds—just 295 pounds more than the Touring Car. 


Here, in the Franklin Scientific Light Weight 
(keeping the chassis free from an overload) is the 
reason for the solid comfort of the Franklin Sedan 
on rough roads—its economy in gasoline, in oil, in 
tires—its low depreciation. 


Every motorist—and especially the man who 


does not quite trust enclosed cars in general—should | 


certainly call on the Franklin Dealer and ride in the 
Franklin Sedan over the roughest roads he can find. 


The experience will show him that one car, at 
least, has done away with the costs and limitations 
he fears in an enclosed car, and has made all-the- 
year touring practical. Price of Franklin Sedan, $2850. 


Franklin Berlin 
Weight, 3240 pounds 
Price, $3100 
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roaring mob accompanied them, followed 
them, raced up the parallel streets to arrive 
before the armory at the same moment as 
the first files. The armory square was found 
to be deserted, except for the intrepid Barry 
and Bovee, who still marched back and forth 
before the closed door. No one had entered 
or left the building. . 

Inside the armory the first spirit of bra- 
vado and fight-to-the-last-ditch had died to 
a sullen stubbornness. Nobody had much 
to say. Terry was very contrite, as well he 
might be. A judge of the Supreme Court, 
who had no business being in San Francisco 
at all, sworn to uphold the law, had stepped 
out from his jurisdiction to commit as law- 
less and idiotic a deed of passion as could 
have been imagined. 

Whatever chances the Law and Order 
Party might have had, could they have 
mobilized their forces, were dissipated. 
Their troops were scattered in small units; 
their rank and file were heaven knew where; 
their enemies, fully organized, had been 
mustered by the alarm bell to full alertness 
and compactness. And Terry’s was the 
hand that had struck that bell! For the 
only time in his recorded history David 
Terry’s ungoverned spirit was humbled. 
Until he found that nothing immediate was 
going to happen to him, and while under 
the silent but scathing disapprobation of 
his companions, he actually talked of re- 
signing. Parenthetically it might be said 
that the fit did not last long, and he soon 
reared his haughty crest as high as ever. 
But now, listening to the roar of the mob 
outside, peeping at the trim thousands of 
armed men deploying before the armory, he 
regretted his deed. 

“This is very unfortunate, very unfortu- 
nate!” hesaid. ‘But you shall not imperil 
your livesfor me. I will surrender to them.’ 

Instead of the prompt expostulation he ex- 
pected, a dead silence greeted these words. 

“There is nothing else to do,” agreed 
Ashe at last. 

An officer was sent to negotiate. 

“We will deliver up the armory if you 
will agree not to give us over to the mob,” 
he told the Committee. 

““We hold, and intend to hold, the mob 
under absolute control. We have nothing in 
common with mobs,” was Coleman’s reply. 

The doors were then thrown open, and 
a company of the Vigilante troops marched 
in. Within ten minutes the streets were 
cleared. The six hundred prisoners, sur- 
rounded by a solid body of infantry, with 
cavalry on the flanks, were marched to 
headquarters. The city was jubilant. This 
at last was the clean sweep! Men went 
about with shining faces, slapping each 
other on the back. And Coleman, the wise 
general, realizing that compromises were 
useless, peace impossible, came to a deci- 
sion. Shortly from headquarters the entire 
Vigilante forces moved in four divisions 
toward the cardinal points of the compass. 
From them small squads were from time 
to time detached and sent out to right or 
left. The main divisions surrounded the 
remaining four big armories; the smaller 
squads combed the city for arms. In the 
early morning the armories capitulated. By 
sunup every weapon in the city had been 
taken to Fort Gunnybags. 


LXXI 


P TO this time Nan Keith had under- 

gone the experience of nine out of ten 
married women in early California—that 
is, she had been neglected. Neglect in some 
form or other was the common lot of the 
legally attached feminine. How could it 
logically be otherwise? In the turbulent, 
varied, restless, intensely interesting, deeply 
exciting life of the pioneer city, only a poor- 
spirited, bloodless, nerveless man would 
have thought to settle down to domesticity. 
A quiet evening at home stands small 
chance, even in an old-established commu- 
nity, against a dog fight on the corner or a 
fire in the next block. And here were men 
fights instead, and a great, splendid con- 
flagration of desires, appetites and passions, 
a grand clash of interests and wills that 
burned out men’s lives in the space of a few 
years. It wasa restless time, full of neglected 
women. This neglect varied in degree, 
to besure. Nan was lucky there. No other 
woman had thrust her way in; no other 
attraction lured Keith from her, as had hap- 
pened to so many others. She possessed all 
his interest. But at present that interest 
seemed attenuated and remote. 


After her revulsion of feeling the after- 
noon the Vigilantes first rose in their might 
she withdrew within her pride, for Nan was 
no meek and humble spirit. But the scales 
had dropped from her eyes as to affairs 
about her. San Francisco suddenly became 
something besides a crude collection of 
buildings. For the first time she saw it as a 
living entity, strong in the throes of growth. 
She devoured eagerly all the newspapers, 
collected avidly all the rumors. Whenever 
possible she discussed the state of affairs; 
but this was difficult, for nearly everyone 
was strongly partisan for oneside or another, 
and incapable of anything but excitement 
and vituperation. The Sherwoods were a 
great comfort to her here, for though they 
approved of the new movement, they never- 
theless refused to become heated, and re- 
tained a spirit of humor. Sherwood was 
not a member of the Committee of Vigi- 
lance, but he had subscribed heavily—and 
openly—to its funds, he had assisted it with 
his counsels, and it was hinted that sub rosa 
he had taken part in some of the more ob- 
scure but dangerous operations. 

“T am an elderly, peace-loving, respect- 
able citizen,’’ he told Nan, “‘and I stand 
unequivocally for law and order and for 
justice, for the orderly doing of things, 
and against violence and mob spirit.” 

“Why, John Sherwood!” cried Nan, up 
in arms at once; ‘“I’d never have believed 
you could be on the side of Judge Terry and 
that stripe!” 

“Oho!’’ cried Sherwood, delighted to 
have led her on. “‘Now we have it! But 
what made you think I was on that side?”’ 

“Why, didn’t you just say f 

“Oh,” said Sherwood, comfortably, ‘‘I 
was using real meanings, not just word- 
tags. In my opinion real law and order are 
all on the other side.” 

“And the men ”’ cried Nan aglow. 

““The men are, of course, all noble, self- 
sacrificing, patriotic, immaculate demigods, 
who ? He broke off, chuckling at 
Nan’s expression. ‘‘No, seriously, I think 
they are doing a fine work, and that they’ll 
go down in history.” 

In the course of these conversations the 
pendulum with Nan began again to quiver 
at the descent. Through the calmly philo- 
sophical eye of the ex-gambler, John Sher- 
wood, she partly envisaged the significance 
of what was happening—the struggling 
forth of real government from the sham. 
Her own troubles grew small by compari- 
son. She began to feel nearer Keith in 
spirit than for some time past, to under- 
stand him better, even—though this was 
difficult—to get occasionally a glimpse of 
his relations toward herself. It was all very 
inchoate, unformed, rather an instinct than 
a clear view. She became restless; for she 
had no outlet, either for her own excite- 
ment or for the communicated excitement 
of the times. 

On the crucial June evening she sat by 
the lamp, trying in vain to concentrate her 
attention on a book. The sound of the door- 
bell made her jump. A moment later she 
arose in some surprise as Mrs. Morrell en- 
tered the room. Relations between the 
women had never been broken off, though 
the pretense of ordinary cordiality had long 
since been dropped. When Mrs. Morrell 
found it expedient to make this call, she 
spent several hours trying to invent a plaus- 
ibleexcuse. Shewasunabletodoso. Finally 
she gave it up in angry despair. 

“As long as it is not too bald, what 
difference does it make?’’ she said to her- 
self cynically. 

And out of this desperation she hit on 
the cleverest thing possible. Instead of 
coming to make a friendly call, she pre- 
tended to be on an errand of protest. 

“Tt’s about your dog,” she told Nan. 
“‘He’s a dear, good dog, and a great friend of 
ours, but cannot you shut him up nights? 
He’s inclined to prowl round under my 
windows, and just the sound of him there 
keeps me awake. I know it’s foolish, but 
I am so nervous these days i 

“Why, of course,” said Nan with real 
contrition. ‘‘I’d no idea uy 

Gringo was at the moment ingratiating 
himself with Wing Sam in re one soup bone 
of no use to anybody but a dog. If he could 
have heard Mrs. Morrell’s indictment he 
would have been both grieved and sur- 
prised, for Gringo never prowled anywhere. 
Like most rather meaty individuals, he was 
a very sound sleeper; and in the morning 
he often felt a little uneasy in his conscience 
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One Firm 
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One Responsibility 
back of every J-M 


Automobile Accessory 
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COVE 
THE CONTINENT 


J-M Non-Burn 

Brake Lining 
A true safeguard 
and a real econo- 
my. Made of the 
best long -fibred 
Canadian Asbes- 
tos. Grips with 
unfailing power 
and lasts indefin- 
itely, 
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T is absolutely accurate—always. 
Years’ service over rough roads 
cannot affect that accuracy. 

Weather, temperature or altitude 
will not cause it to vary the slightest 
because it is operated by centrifugal 
force —constant as gravity itself. 
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Large speed scale, with plain, ‘ JOHNS -MANVILLE 
bold figures, easy to read—even 


at dusk. 
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Price 
Complete 
with 
all Fittings 


Reliable, convenient, durable. 


3%4" Dial with 60-mile speed scale. 
100,000- mile season Odometer. 100-mile 
trip Odometer registering miles and tenths. 
Special resetting device permits setting $ 
trip record to any desired figure. 


Canadian Price, $16.50 
























AUTOMATIC 


Gravity Tank 





A good time 
keeper, built to 
withstand the 
jar and vibra- 
tion ofcartrav- 
el. 8-day lever- 
escapement 
movement. 
Flush or dash 
mounting, $5.00 
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Feed Problem Lone Horn 
Carburetor 
This automatic tank would feed the a2 eS 
carburetor the same, sure, uniform J-M (Mezger) 
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J-M Tire Pump 
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simple—only three moving parts— 
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{ needed. Easily and quickly ed: 
installed. shield Attach- 

ment for 

Mo To Main Gasoline Tank ¢ Ford Cars 


The simplest and most efh- 
cient device of its kind sold. 


Price Complete with all Fittings $ 
See your dealer 
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Canadian Price, $12 
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294 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Responsibility 


is the keynote of the express 









HEN a package is brought to you by 
the express, you are asked to sign the 
expressman’s book. That is, you are 
asked to acknowledge the delivery in writing. 

Why is this necessary? 

Because the express, when it takes a package 
from the sender, guarantees a safe delivery. 
The express is responsible to the sender. 

Therefore, having delivered the package, it 
asks for your signature as proof of delivery. It 
takes a receipt in the sender’s interest. 

Responsibility is the keynote of the express. 
Further proof of this is seen in the receipt which 
the express gives to the shipper. It is an insur- 
ance policy insuring the sender against both 
loss and damage— partial or complete. 

Such methods, used by the express, are what 
make it the most valuable transportation service 
for shipments of every sort. 




















Send to 51 Broadway, New York, for a booklet which tells 
you why “‘It is to Your Interest to Use the Express.”’ 


Wells Fargo & Co 
Express 





How One Boy 
Obtained a 


College Course 


Charles Ross Albert is a 
High School boy with 


ambition. He is going 
to make good. © 


WO months ago he read an advertisement, stating that for twenty 
years The Curtis Publishing Company had been giving scholarships 
to young men and girls at schools and colleges in return for subscrip- 
tions obtained for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


Charles wrote for details and in a week was at work. In two 
months, working only in the hour or two that he could spare from study in 
the afternoon, he has taken orders that will pay for his freshman year at the 
Syracuse University. 

What Charles Albert has done you can do. Our illustrated booklet, 


“An Education Without Cost,” telling all about the plan, will be mailed 
upon application. 








BOX 122, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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as to the matter of stray, trespassing cats, 
or such small fry. He had every confidence 
that his instincts would warn him of really 
important things, like burglars. Still, the 
important things are not all of life. 

Having slandered the innocent Gringo, 
Mrs. Morrell stayed for a chat. Appar- 
ently she was always just on the point of 
departure, but never went. Nan being, as 
she thought, in the wrong as to the worthy 
Gringo, tried her best to be polite. At the 
end of an hour the doorbell rang again. If 
Nan had been watching she might have seen 
Mrs. Morrell’s body relax, as though from 
a tenseness. After a moment Wing Sam 
shuffled in, carrying a soiled letter. 

“Man he tell you lead this chop-chop,”’ 
said he. 

Apologizing, Nan opened the paper. With 
a cry she sprang to her feet. Her face had 
gone white. 

“What is it?” cried Mrs. Morrell in 
apparent anxiety. 

Without a word Nan picked up the letter 
from the floor and handed it to her. 


“Madam: Your husband has been in- 
jured in an attempt at arrest. He wants 
me to tell you he is at Jake’s Place hurt 
bad. With respects, Joun Q. ALDER.” 


For an instant Mrs. Morrell did not dare 
lookup. She was thoroughly angry at what 
she thought to be her husband’s stupidity. 

“Why, that wouldn’t deceive a child!” 
she thought contemptuously. 

“How dreadful! Who is Alder?” she 
said, merely to say something. 

“T don’t know,” Nan replied rather 
wildly. ‘One of the Vigilantes, I suppose. 
I must go out there at once!” 

She ran to the hall, where she began to 
rummage for cloaks. Mrs. Morrell followed 
her in wonderment. She was going to take 
this crude bait after all. Mrs. Morrell had 
not the slightest idea Nan still loved her 
husband. 

“You can’t go alone!” she cried in 
apparent sympathy. ‘You poor child! 
Jake’s Place—at this time of night!” 

“T’d go to hell if he needed me there!” 
cried Nan. 

Mrs. Morrell became suddenly capable 
and commanding. “Then I shall go with 
you,” she announced firmly. 

“Oh, you are good!” cried Nan, full of 
contrition, feeling beneath her anxiety that 
she had misjudged her neighbor’s heart. 

Mrs. Morrell took charge. She lit the 
lantern, led the way to the stable, did the 
most toward harnessing the horse. When 
they had backed the buggy out of the barn 
she insisted on driving. 

“You're in no fit condition!” she told 
Nan, who obediently climbed in beside her. 

The drive was made in silence, except 
that occasionally Nan urged hurry. She 
sat bolt upright, her hands clasped in her 
lap, her figure rigid, trying to hold on to 
herself. At Jake’s Place a surly hostler ap- 
peared and led away their horse. Jake’s 
Place was in darkness, save for one lighted 
room on the ground floor and a dimly 
illuminated bar at the other end. 

It is but just to a celebrated resort, that 
had seen and was still to see much of life, 
to say that it knew nothing of the plot. 
Sansome had engaged the ground-floor par- 
lor and ordered a fire and drinks. Morrell 
had commanded a little supper for later. 
Now two ladies appeared. This was all 
normal. Without drinks and little suppers 
of this kind Jake’s Place would soon have 
languished. Nan leaped over the wheel to 
the ground assoon as the buggy had stopped 
and before the dilatory hostler had cramped 
aside the wheel. 

“Where is he?” she demanded breath- 
lessly. The hostler jerked a thumb at the 
lighted windows. Without a word Nan ran 
up the steps and to the door. The hostler 
looked. after her flying figure, then grinned 
up at Mrs. Morrell. 

Mrs. Morrell gave him a coin, and as he 
moved away with the horse she, too, ran 
up the steps. Nan had entered the parlor 
door, leaving it open behind her. Mrs. 
Morrell closed it again and locked it. Then, 
with a certainty that proved her familiarity 
with the place, she walked down the length 
of the veranda to a hall, which she entered. 

Nan had burst into a parlor with an open 
fire. Before it stood a small table crowded 
with bottles and glasses. Sansome rose 
rather unsteadily from one of the easy 
chairs. Nan uttered an exclamation of 
relief as she recognized him. 

“Oh, I’m glad you’re here!” she cried. 
“This is kind! How is he? Where is he?” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Your Back Collar Button 


cannot spoil your good neckwear if you 
buy WINDSOR—The collar style now 
worn by good dressers. Like all 


SLIDEWEL 


COLLARS 


the tie-protecting shield and graduated 
Tie Space save your Tie, Time and 
‘Temper —retail at 2 for 25c. 


Men who prefer dignified, attractive 
shirts that are long-wearing, comfortable, 
fadeless and good fitting are demanding 


HALLMARK 
SHIRTS 


Thousands of retailers are now showing 
HALLMARK styles you enjoy wear- 
ing —at the price you like to pay. 

Ask your own dealer or send for our style books of 
SLIDEWELL Collars and HALLMARK Shirts. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 


Shows a Little 

an’s Shoe. 
Sizes 9 to 2, 
$2.00 per pair 


FAMILY EXPENSES 


by reducing your children’s shoe bills. 
They are built to stand the wear and tear 
of boys’ and girls’ active feet. Almost as 
flexible as a glove and with the proper sole 
that gives nature a chance to build a firm 
footing. Figure out what your children’s 
shoe bill is a year and then ask your dealer 
for E. C. SKUFFER Shoes and note the 
difference in your shoe bill. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
Let us send you a catalog that will tell you 
all about the merits of our shoes and our 
different styles for little girls, boys, men 
and women. 


ENGEL- CONE SHOE COMPANY 


East Boston Mass. 
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PATENTS WANTED Wet, for List 
of Patent Buy- 

ers and Inventions Wanted and $1,000,000 in prizes 

offered for inventions. Our four books sent Free. 

Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 
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RING for every occasion—that 
is how the woman of fashion 
wears her jewelry today. 

Not a collection of ornaments 
worn without regard to fitness and style: 
but a ring or other jewelry that will com- 
plement her gown and add to its 


distinction. 

She chooses her jewelry with quite as 
much care as any other detail of her toilette. 
And in making her choice she insists on 
greater variety and a wider range of 
designs. 


That is why the new O-B Ring Display 












looking for. 






for your name and address on a post card. 
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LOOK FOR THE 
O-B QUALITY STAMP 
IN EACH RING 
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is so enthusiastically featured by enterprising jewelers 
all over the country. 

The O-B Ring Display helps your jeweler show 
you his O-B designs to the best advantage. It makes 
it easy for you to find the ring you are looking for. 
And you may be sure that all the rings in the O-B 
Display are the well-known O-B Rings. 

Thisis very important— because every ring with the 
O-B mark in the band is solid gold. And the assay is 
even more strict than the Government demands. O-B 
Rings contain one karat more pure gold than the 
rings which just pass the Government requirements. 

Look for the Assay Mark—lIOK or 14K—and 
beside it the O-B Mark of Quality. By this you 


may know beyond doubt the true value of your nng. 


See the jeweler who has the O-B Ring Display shown above. He has the ring designs you are 


We will send you the valuable O-B Style Book, illustrating many of the latest ring styles, 


OSTBY & BARTON COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
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e:! No car of equal quality can be sold for a price BS 
os as low as the Cadillac price unless it commands 2 
| a market as large as the Cadillac market. zs 
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=| IF it were not for the size of the Cadillac clientele, the new Cadillac Fight ES 
=| could not be manufactured and marketed at its present price. iz2 
é 5 It is too fine in every element that constitutes quality to be distributed in [2 3 
3) any lesser volume at the present figure. [23 
3S If its field were limited to five thousand, or even twice that number of 3 
| purchasers, it would be necessary for the Cadillac Company to advance ize 
oA the price. | i= 3 
<A A competent engineer, examining the chassis of the new Cadillac Eight, ES 
eel will tell you emphatically that nothing but the large output could possibly l= 
ool justify its superb craftsmanship at so moderate a price. [ER 
E Z He will tell you without hesitation that, quite aside from performance, its =3 
S| intrinsic worth is so great that it represents, in the best sense of a much =a 
| abused word, a value unequaled among motor cars. = 5 
| Such infinitesimally close and fine mechanical measurements—more than ; 
Ge one thousand reduced to an accuracy of one-thousandth of an inch, and 


more than three hundred to one-half-thousandth of an inch—would be 
commercially impossible in a car of smaller production. 


Cadillac volume could be used to attain a lower price with the resulting 


lesser value. It is used, and always has been used, to hold down the price 
and raise the quality higher and higher. 
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You know how this Cadillac quality expresses itself in the performance of 
the Cadillac Eight. 


“The sweetest running car in the world,” it was called a year ago. 
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And nothing has transpired since to deprive it of that distinction. 
The new Cadillac has simply added new lustre to the Cadillac good name. 
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It is still, as we have often said, “a law unto itself.” 
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Intrinsic-value, performance-value, social-value—in all 
three it is America’s one incomparable motor car. 
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Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Five passenger 
Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600. Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 
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THE SURPRISING VALLEY 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Water, of course, was the sceneshifter; 
and it runs everywhere. From one of the 
dryest of spots the valley has become one 
of the wettest. There is the gridiron of 
main canals, brimful of swiftly running, 
muddy-red Colorado water, the largest of 
them being of a size that would be dignified 
by the name of river in most localities. 
Your road will cross one of these canals 
every now and then orrun beside it. Then 
there is the intricate network of lesser chan- 
nels of various sizes. Always there will be 
an artificial watercourse at each side of the 
road and you are continually crossing them. 
At the corner of every field a red rivulet 
bubbles. 

Literally there is water everywhere—and 
there must be. Take the water from any 
spot and it turns back to desert. Not only 
every tree and shrub but every spear of 
grain must be watered. Even the public 
roads are irrigated. They are made with a 
ridge through the middle and a track on 
each side. When a road gets dusty water 
is turned on one side of it from an irrigating 
ditch, flooding it. That soaking will keep 
the dust down for two or three weeks. 
And when one side of the road is flooded 
travelers use the other side. Except for this 
alternate soaking the dust would become 
fairly intolerable. 

The soil is not sandy. There is no grit 
in it; but in summer, under the churning 
of wheels, it turns to a flourlike powder, 
which on an unwatered road becomes a 
foot thick. At El Centro a well was driven 
twelve hundred feet, and to that depth the 
soil was the same as at the surface—a 
gritless, alluvial silt. Nobody knows how 
far it may be to bedrock. 

True, it rains sometimes in the valley, 
the average annual fall being about two 
inches; but these occasional visitations are 
not particularly welcome. 

“We hate to see it rain down here,” a 
farmer explained with perfect seriousness. 
“Tt wets everything all up! I’ve known a 
field of alfalfa to get so wet from rain that 
T had to drive the cattle off it to keep them 
from trampling it into the ground. We 
prefer to telephone to the water company 
when we want water.’ 

That is what they do, a farmer ordering 
his water there very much as he orders 
sugar and flour elsewhere. Though the 
valley looks quite level, there is everywhere 
sufficient slope for drainage. The mutual 
water company delivers water at the high- 
est point onaman’sfarm. From that point 
he constructs his own ditches as he pleases. 
When he wants water he simply telephones 
for so many inches and the company sends 
a man to open the gate that puts the water 
on his farm. 


Water and Fertilizer Combined 


He pays two annual assessments of a 
dollar each on his water-company stock. 
That entitles him to two acre-feet of water 
to the acre—that is, enough water to cover 
his acreage to a depth of two feet. He is 
then entitled to two additional acre-feet 
on payment of fifty cents a foot. The 
amount of water he uses will depend on 
what he is raising. If it is alfalfa—which 
requires about the maximum of water—he 
will use about three acre-feet. Thus, his 
water bill will come to about two dollars 
and a half an acre a year. 

This is his fertilizer bill also, however. 
The Colorado water, with its heavy de- 
posit of silt, contains a considerable per- 
centage of fertilizing matter. Practically no 
commercial fertilizer is used there. Valley 
farmers consider Colorado water decidedly 
superior to rain water. They can get it 
just when they want it and in just the 
quantity they need. It never comes along 
inopportunely to spoil the haying or inter- 
fere with spring plowing. 

Cattle raising and dairying, together, 
are rather the leading industry. There 
is green pasture all the year round—prin- 
cipally alfalfa; but, as alfalfa lies dormant 
during two winter months, a man who 
wants good pasture then will sow barley in 
his alfalfa field in the fall and have a green 
crop in winter. 

They cut alfalfa, on an average, seven 
times a year and expect a ton an acre to the 
cutting. You hear of ten cuttings a year, 
but seven is about the average. A forty- 
acre field will keep thirty dairy cows 
through the year. Again, you hear of a cow 
to the acre, and it is sometimes done; but 


thirty cows to forty acres is a safe rule. 
Often a field will be divided, say, into eight 
five-acre strips, and the cattle turned into 
one lot after another up to the sixth, the 
last two lots being mowed for winter hay. 
Imperial is now the first county in the 
state in butter production and expects very 
soon to be the first in the nation. 

In 1906 Ira Aten planted a few rows 
of cotton near El Centro, and that staple 
has now become probably second in money 
value to the cattle product. Last year, 
of course, it was not profitable because of 
war-demoralized prices. At all the valley 
towns one sees baled cotton standing in the 
open, weather damage being so slight that 
no warehouses are provided. The cotton 
ie brought in a considerable negro popu- 
ation. 


Money in Early Melons 


Before that, somebody experimented 
with cantaloupes and found they yielded 
astonishingly. In 1907 many growers 
netted six and seven hundred dollars an 
acre. Some growers say they got a thou- 
sand dollars an acre, but probably their 
bookkeeping is not very exact. Irrigated 
land could be bought then for fifty or sixty 
dollars an acre. Naturally there was a 
great rush to raise cantaloupes. The mar- 
kets were glutted the next year and profits 
disappeared. Since then growers have 
made very good money in some years, 
though in others they have made little. 
Last year, for example, between untoward 
market conditions and apestiferous bug that 
preyed on the crop, there was little profit. 

Still, cantaloupe raising is a standard 
industry, yielding well over a million dol- 
lars gross in a fair year. The Imperial 
melons reach market in May, before all 
competitors. They are shipped out of the 
valley in solid carloads, one train of two 
hundred and seven cars having been pulled 
out. They go pretty nearly everywhere, 
even as far as Maine—the Atlantic sea- 
board, in fact, taking an important part of 
the yield. 

Of late years melon growing has got 
largely into the hands of the Japanese. 
They now have probably four-fifths of it. 
Indeed, the valley is cultivated by labor of 
many shades and races: Negroes pick the 
cotton, Japanese raise the melons, Hin- 
dus work in the fields, and a good deal of 
Mexican labor is employed. 

So far there is almost no codperation 
among valley farmers. Asparagus growers 
have a young association, but mainly the 
products are sold in any and every way. 
A few large melon growers market their 
own output; others sell or consign to com- 
mission houses. The asparagus, too, gets 
to market early, shipments beginning about 
the middle of March and going clear to 
New York. 

Some valley men think dates will become 
their most important crop, as there is very 
little competition in the United States. 
Dates of excellent quality are grown there 
now; but this is a rather slowly developing 
industry, as it takes a tree five or six years 
to come into bearing. They raise really 
good grapefruit, too, and much is expected 
from that; in fact it is rather hard to say 
what may not be grown there, and I shall 
not attempt a catalogue even of the valley’s 
present products. 

Naturally one product of this exceedingly 
fertile valley has been a certain amount of 
booster literature, from which the inju- 
dicious might infer that anybody, with 
comparatively little capital, pains and 
labor, could get rich quick there. Of course 
that is all nonsense. A farmer who pros- 
pers there must work, and work right. I 
am told by a man whose judgment I value 
that fifty dollars an acre is probably a fair 
statement of returns from properly culti- 
vated land—running up to seventy-five 
if the farmer has a good herd of dairy cows. 

All the Government land in the irrigated 
section has been taken up. Land in culti- 
vation and under irrigation round the cen- 
tral part of the valley sells for anywhere 
from one to two hundred dollars an acre, 
the price including the share of water stock 
for each acre which carries the water right. 
For good land in alfalfa a hundred and fifty 
dollars an acre would probably be about an 
average price. 

Farther north, where the valley ap- 
proaches the Southern Pacific right of way, | 
that road had forty-seven thousand acres, | 
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Brushing your teeth ga: 
PEE ON y = 
after lunch is‘as Le Z 
important a part of = 
your daily life ‘as Se 
bathing or shaving. © 2>)- 


Do not allow.parti- +: 
clesoffoodtolodge «.*. 
between your teeth... 
and remain there ‘ * 
until evening.:. 9 *... 
Keep a tooth brush. - 

in your ofhce anda 
package of either— °. 





= Tooth Powder 
~~ Dental Cream 


ee ah ‘Fwo minutes spent every day with your tooth brush 
~.and either of Dr. Lyon's perfect dentifrices will give 
tyou a lifetime of good teeth and good health. 


sen Visit your dentist twice a year and depend on the 
‘+ ** regular night, morning and noon use of Dr. Lyon's. 


Send 2c stamp today for dainty 
trial box of Dr. Lyon's Perfect 
Tooth Powder or Dental Cream 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc., 522 W. 27thSt., New York 
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The Shoe Waterproofing 


Positively waterproofs shoes —black or tan—makes them wear 
longer —and they polish as well as ever. 10 Cc 
Don’t hesitate to put it on your brand new shoes, whatever they 
cost. It’s easy to apply and two or three thorough applications TEEN 
willlasta season. Guaranteed for black or tan—light or heavy shoes. 
Ask for it at your shoe store, drug, grocery or hardware store 
If your dealer does not have it send us his 
name and 10c. and we will mail a can postpaid. 


The Fitz Chemical Company, Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
(Manufacturers of Spri-Foot, the Inside Rubber Heels) 


ECONOMY: 25c. can holds 3 times the quantity of 10c. can. 
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DODGE GROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 





In nine months more than 
$25,000,000 worth of these 
cars have been bought by 
the American people and 
still our one problem is to 
satisfy the demand. 











Extraordinary claims have not, as you 
know, played any part in creating this de- 
mand, which must therefore be directly due 
to the performance of the car. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 





DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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100,000 “American Bankrolls’’—the 1916 MODEL—ready for your 
Christmas Gift-buying. Combination Billfold, Coinpurse, Photo & Card- 
case of Finest, Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather with the show and 
elegance of a Dollar Article for only 50c postpaid ($5.40 per dozen), Any 
name beautifully engraved in 23-Karat Genuine Gold FREE. Iron-strong, 
yet wonderfully limp and flexible. Closes with glove fastener tosize3x314 
inches, Has secret billpocket, coinpurse, transparent photo or identifica- 
tion pocket and calendar, besides 2 hidden card pockets, Packed in hand- 
some giftbox with Christmas card and tinsel cord ready forthe TREE. If 
unableto get moneyorderorbank-draft,send postage stamps. 10thannual 








: cite | Cc 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
Fits any Pocket 


‘JOHN-H.JONES 





catalog of high-grade GUARANTEED LEATHER GOODS and NOV- For Ladies & 
ELTIES free with orders for ‘‘ Bankroll,’’ or sent alone for 5c postage. B Gentlemen 
U, S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Dept. 1-B, Ravenswood, CHICAGO SECRET EAROEROCHED Copyright 





(PHOTO OR IDENTIFICATION POCKE 


(CALENDAR 





Established 1906. Incorporated 1910 


Large Capital and Surplus, 47 years of experience and solid financial 
standing give this bank every element of safety. Let us send you our 
free booklet “M” explaining why our system of Banking by Mail at 


USLGCO1915 
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Try this Delicious Recipe for CREAMED SAUSAGES—Parboil 1 pound pork Sausages 
When cold remove skin and cut sausages into pieces. Have ready 1 cup Ma 

of white sauce, add to it % cup cream, 2 tea- _ a < 
spoons LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, salt and pepper g@ggan 

to taste and bring to boiling point. Add sau- , an’ 
sages and cook 10 minutes. Serve with 

hot baked potatoes or croquettes. ~ _ , 




















being each alternate section. A syndicate 
bought that land, built a new irrigation 
canal to it, and is now putting it on the 
market at from sixty to seventy-five dollars 
an acre; but in this case the purchaser 
must buy a share of stock in the new mutual 
water company for each acre, the stock 
costing fifteen dollars a share. 

Calipatria is the metropolis of this new 
tract. The town lacked one week of being 
a year old when I was there. One block of 
Main Street was already solidly fronted 
with pressed-brick buildings, with wide 
arcades over the cement sidewalk. Across 
on the other corner a bank building was 
going up, also with pressed-brick front and 
arcades over the cement sidewalk. By the 
building ordinances of this new village no- 
body can put up a structure on Main Street 
except of brick, with pressed-brick front and 
an arcade over the sidewalk. That is the 
way they do it there. When I reflected that 
there are few towns of less than five thou- 
sand inhabitants east of the Rockies where 
a lot owner cannot put up any sort of ram- 
shackle tinder box he likes on Main Street, 
it struck me as a good way. 

El Centro has six or seven thousand in- 
habitants and several miles of fine asphalt 
pavement. Calexico, Brawley and Imperial 
are nearly as populous. In all of them the 
business part of the town is mainly solid 
brick, with arcaded sidewalks. 

Calexico is on the border, and is dry, like 
all the towns in the American valley except 
Imperial. One step takes you into Mexicali 
on the Mexican side and into a condition 
of wetness and general disreputability. Sa- 
loons, wide-open gambling houses, dance 
halls, and other dives—mainly housed in 
dingy shacks—are the outstanding features. 
Americans point with sorrow to these signs 
of Mexican degeneration, and privately ad- 
mit that Mexicali’s frowzy vices are largely 
supported by visitors from the American 
side. 

The valley extends many miles into Mex- 
ico, with conditions of soil and irrigability 
substantially like those on the American 
side. Some day that side may be as populous 
and prosperous. The important fact now is 
that the water for the valley comes round 
through Mexico. However, international 
relations along the California-Mexican bor- 
der have been entirely amicable, and Colo- 
nel Cantu, the governor of Lower California, 
enjoys the respect and confidence of his 
American neighbors. In thelast two or three 
troublous years various persons have come 
over to Lower California, with credentials 
from various alleged Mexican governments, 
for the purpose of supplanting Colonel 
Cantu. 

The Colonel, I am told, examined their 
credentials with the greatest courtesy; 
then informed them that the job of govern- 
ing Lower California required experience, 
so he did not feel justified in handing it 
over to anew man. The governor’s official 
residence is in Mexicali, but he and his staff 
invariably come over to the American side to 
sleep—not that the sleeping is any better on 
that side, but because the chances of waking 
up without a deleterious admixture of hard- 
ware in one’s official system are brighter. 


Not Land Poor 


\\/ ILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME says 

an emigration agent for one of the 
Western trunk lines was making a cross- 
country trip through the poorest part of 
the Tennessee mountains, seeking colonists 
for newly developed sections beyond the 
Mississippi, when he came to a barren and 
gullied hillside where a native in ragged 
garments plowed with the aid of a slab- 
sided mule. Seeking a convert, the agent 
steered his buckboard up alongside the tot- 
tering rail fence which bounded the field, 
and hailed the plowman. 

“My friend,” he said, ‘‘why don’t you 
quit wasting your life on this worthless soil? 
Why don’t you sell out here and move to a 
country where your labor will bring you 
some fitting return?’”’ 

“Stranger,” said the hillsman, ‘I ain’t 


as bad off as you seem to think I am—I 
don’t own ary acre of this here land.” 
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_ CHOCOLATES 


Every Piece 


oe 2 | Surprise 


Ina New 
Round Box . 


In this 
size only 


$1.59 


At 


_ ie Leading 
Dealers 


Send for Favour Box 


wil you remember me’ favour box containing 
nearly a quarter of'a pound of Milady Chocolates 
and a handsome Milady stick pin, sent prepaid upon 
receipt of 20 cents in stamps to cover postage and 
packing. Two boxes for 30 cents. In’ordering' please 
send candy dealer's name. 


Tn. oblong boxes 50c-$1-$2 and $3 


—_ 


*. American Candy Co,, 230 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Makers of REX Chocolates—King of Ritter Sweets 


We'd Like to Talk 
With You 


All over the country thou- 
sands of boys are earning a lot 
of money, besides getting some 
of the best premiums ever 
offered to boys. They do it 
by selling The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post on two days a week 
after school hours. Any boy 


can do it. 


If you want more spending 
money and such premiums 
as toboggans, sleds, bicycles, 
rifles and even ponies, send us 
a postal card. 


Box 123, Sales Division 
Tue Curtis PusLisHinc Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Plate No. K-64 








“Colonna”’ Bath, 


KOHLER 


This trade-mark appears on every piece of KOHLER enameled plumbing ware. It is incorporated in faint blue in the 
enamel, at the points indicated by the arrows, and corresponds in size to the name “‘ KOHLER” shownin the illustration, 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 





KOHLER OF KOHLER 


And the permanent trade-mark incorporated in the easy-to-clean enamel 


You prospective builders—you who contemplate remodeling—you who are building homes and 
apartments—have the opportunity to select enameled plumbing ware which bears the permanent 
trade-mark KOHLER as a guarantee of its superior quality. 


It is your right to be able to identify Kohler Enameled Ware 


“We have adopted this permanent trade-mark 


for KOHLER easy-to-clean enameled plumbing 
ware, so that you will always be able to identify 
it. The word “‘KOHLER’”’ in faint blue is per- 
manently incorporated in the enamel of every 
KOHLER bathtub, lavatory, sink or other easy- 
to-clean enameled fixture. 

This trade-mark is inconspicuous, but is easily 
found. 


| 





It is your guarantee of superior quality and evi- 
dence of our confidence in the excellence of our 
products. You should look for it. Your plumber 
will show it to you, because it means as much to 
him as it does to you. 

KOHLER is the only enameled plumbing ware that has 
the trade-mark incorporated permanently in the enamel. 
All KOHLER fixtures are of one quality, the 


highest—and of uniform color. 





“Bretton’’ Lavatory, 
Plate No. K-580 
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“It’s in the 






Write for our de- 
= scriptive booklet 
2 — KOHLER OF 
= KOHLER 
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Originators of ONE-PIECE construction 


KOHLER CO. originated one-piece enameled bathtubs, lavatories and sinks. 
KOHLER factory is the largest in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
enameled plumbing ware. KOHLER bathtubs, whether built-in or other styles, are easy-to- 
clean and hygienic in design. 


The 


Every Kohler design modern and artistic 








No antiquated patterns are made by KOHLER. Your architect will tell you that this is a 
KOHLER characteristic. Your plumber is glad to install KOHLER easy-to-clean enameled 
plumbing ware, because it costs no more to put in than cheap, inferior fixtures, and its many 
superiorities satisfy his customers. 
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- “ vosecte ONE-PIECE Bath, Pas NESAtOED ; 
or cana <a “Its in the Kohler Enamel” 
MAKERS OF BRANCHES 
Enameled Bathtubs, KO Fl (. FE. Re Cc oO Boston NewYork Chicago 
Lavatories, Sinks, Etc. Founded 1873 San Francisco London 
Kohler, Wis. U.S.A. S| 
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The Most Wonderful Endorsement 
Ever Given Any Product 


John Philip Sousa and his famous Band have circled the globe on 
numerous tours and inspired millions of people in many lands with their 
soul-stirring, inimitable music. 


Mr. Sousa has been a smoker of Tuxedo Tobacco for years. Recently, 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, a newspaper representative made the 
discovery that every member of Sousa’s Band is also a Tuxedo smoker! 


Whereupon, the following endorsement of Tuxedo was gladly given and signed by Mr. Sousa and 
the sixty-six members of his Band. Read it—as sure-fire and convincing as a Sousa March: 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
The March King 


“All the vim, energy and enthusiasm we put into the playing of the 
‘Stars and Stripes Forever’ we find in the steady use of TUXEDO.” 


Fe Palyg Sonnn 
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No other product has ever received such a dealer and get a tin of Tuxedo today. Smoke 
remarkable endorsement as this. pipeful after pipeful all day long, every day, for 
The incomparable m/dness of Tuxedo appeals a week, ‘Then you'll know you've found the one 
to men with nerves—the fact that Tuxedo does cheer-up-and-speed-up-without-a-let-up smoke 
not affect their throats or nerves. And the reason for happy, hustling Americans —TUXEDO. 
is the ‘‘Tuxedo Process”’, that makes ‘Tuxedo You can buy Tuxedo everywhere. Convenient, 
different from all other tobaccos — positively non- glassine-wrapped, moisture-proof pouch, Sc. 
biting, delightfully soothing, restful and refreshing. Famous Green Tin with gold lettering, curved 
Tuxedo will appeal to you for the same reasons. to fit pocket, 10c. In Tin Humidors 40c and 80c. 
wealseeelcemee is) = March at a Sousa quick-step to the nearest tobacco In Glass Humidors 50c and 90c. 
_ OO SSES THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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UNDER THE BLUE STAR FLAG 


(Continued from Page 17) 


motor, renew the Manila lines, overhaul 
the standing rigging, retube the condensers 
and dock her before handing her over to me. 
She’s as foul as any hulk in Rotten Row.” 

“Why, that will cost in the neighborhood 
of forty thousand dollars—nearer fifty!” 
MacCandless declared. 

“T know. But for three hundred thou- 
sand dollars I can go to Sweden, build a 
smaller vessel than the Narcissus, have her 
right up to date, with two-thousand-horse- 
power oil-burning motors in her; and the 
saving in space due to motor installation, 
with oil tanks instead of coal bunkers, will 
enable me to carry fully as much cargo as 
the Narcissus. Also, I’ll burn six tons 
of crude oil a day to your forty-two tons 
of coal a day in the Narcissus. I’ll employ 
eight men less in my crew, and have a 
cleaner, faster and better ship. The motor 
ship is the freighter of the future, and you 
know it. Your Narcissus is out of date, and 
I’m only offering you two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars because I can use her right 
away.” 

“Young man,” said MacCandless, “‘you 
talk like a person that means business, but 
you overlook the fact that this company is 
neither bankrupt nor silly. The directors 
will, I feel assured, agree to do all the work 
you specify, but the price must be three 
hundred thousand. That will leaveus about 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars net.”’ 

“‘T’ll split the difference with you.” 

MacCandless shook his head. 

“Well, that ends our argument,” Matt 
answered pleasantly, and took up his hat. 
“You can keep your big white elephant 
another eight years, Mr. MacCandless. 
Perhaps some principal will come along 
then and make you another offer; and in 
the interim you can charge off about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars interest 
on the money tied up in the Narcissus. 
Fine business—I don’t think!’”’ He nodded 
farewell and started for the door. 

“But you say you have but fifty thou- 
sand dollars,’’ MacCandless protested. 

“T said I’d have to get two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollarsmore. Well, I’ll do it.” 

“Quite a sum to raise these days,” Mac- 
Candless remarked doubtfully. 

“Well, if you'll give me a sixty-day op- 
tion on the Narcissus at two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars and agree to 
do the repairs on her, including dry-docking, 
cleaning and painting her up to the water 
line, I’ll take a ten-thousand-dollar chance, 
Mr. MacCandless, that I can raise the 
money.” 

“Do you mean you’ll give the Oriental 
Steamship Company ten thousand dollars 
for a sixty-day option?”’ 

“T do; and I'll pay for the vessel as I 
raise the remainder of the money. Ten 
thousand dollars down for the option, to ap- 
ply on the purchase price, of course, if the 
deal goes through, and to be forfeited to you 
if I fail to make the next payment on time.” 

“What will the next payment be?”’ the 
cautious MacCandless demanded. 

“Twenty thousand dollars a month, with 
interest at six per cent in deferred pay- 
ments. You might as well be earning six 
per cent on her as have her rusting holes in 
her bottom down there in Mission Bay. As 
she lies, you’re losing at least six per cent 
interest on her.” 

““There’s reason in that,’’ MacCandless 
answered thoughtfully. “‘ You to insure the 
vessel as our interest may appear, bill of 
sale in escrow; and if you default for more 
than thirty days on any payment before we 
have received fifty per cent of the purchase 
price you lose out and we get our ship 
back.” 

“Sharp business, but I'll take it, Mr. 
MacCandless. After I’ve paid half the 
money I can mortgage her for the remainder 
and get out from under your clutches. Put 
the buck up to your directors, get their ap- 
proval to the option and contract of sale, 
notify me, and I’ll be right up with a certi- 
fied check for ten thousand dollars.” 
And, without giving MacCandless time to 
answer, Matt took his departure. 

“Tf I talked ten minutes with that man,” 
he soliloquized, ‘‘he’d have the number of 
my mess. He’d realize what a piker I was 
and terminate the interview. But—I 
think he’ll meet my terms, because he sees 
I’m pretty young and inexperienced, and 
he figures he’ll make ten or twenty thou- 
sand dollars out of me before I discover 
I’m arotten promoter. And, at that, his is 
better than an even-money bet!” 


At five o’clock that same day MacCand- 
less telephoned. 

“‘T have called a special meeting of our 
directors, Captain Peasley,’’ he announced, 
“and put your proposition up to them. 
They have agreed to it, and if you will be 
at my office at ten o’clock to-morrow I 
think we can do business.” 

“‘T think so,’”’ Matt answered laconically. 
“T’ll be there.” 

He hung up, reached for a telegraph 
blank and wrote the following message: 


“‘SAN FRANCISCO, July 28, 1914. 
““TRERENCE REARDON, 
“Chief Engineer, 8. S. Arab, 
“Port Costa, California. 

“Have bought Narcissus. Offer you one 
hundred seventy-five a month quit Arab 
now and supervise installation new crank 
shaft, retubing condensers, and so on; per- 
manent job as chief. Do you accept? An- 
swer immediately. 

“Pacific Shipping Company, 
““MATTHEW PEASLEY, President.” 


Having dispatched this message, Matt 
Peasley closed down his desk, strolled round 
to the Blue Star Navigation Company’s 
offices, and picked up his newly acquired 
father-in-law. On their way home in 
Cappy’s carriage the old gentleman, apropos 
of the afternoon press dispatches from 


Europe, remarked that the situation abroad | 


was anything but encouraging. 

“Do you think we'll have a war in 
Europe?” Matt queried. 

““Germany seems determined to back up 
Austria in her demands on Serbia, and I 
don’t think Serbia will eat quite all of the 
dish of dirt Francis Joseph has set before 
her,” Cappy answered seriously. ‘Austria 
seems determined to make an issue of the 
assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand 
and his wife. If she does, Matt, there’ll be 
the most awful war in history. All Europe 
will be fighting.” 

Matt was silent and thoughtful all the 
way home, but just before they left the 
carriage he turned to Cappy. 

“Tf there’s war,” he remarked, ‘‘ England 
will, doubtless, control the seas because 
of her superior navy. German commerce 
will absolutely cease.” 

“The submarine will have to be reckoned 
with, also,’”’ Cappy suggested. ‘“‘England’s 
commerce will doubtless be knocked into a 
cocked hat.” 

“There'll be a shortage of bottoms, and 
vessels will be in brisk demand,” Matt pre- 
dicted. “‘There’ll be a sharp rise in freight 
rates on all commodities the instant war 
breaks out, and the American mercantile 
marine ought to reap a harvest.” 

“My dear boy,” said Cappy acidly, 
“why speak of the American mercantile 
marine? There ain’t no such animal.” 

“There will be—if the war in Europe 
ever starts,’ Matt retorted; ‘‘and, what’s 
more, I’m going to bet there will be war 
within thirty days.” 

He did not consider it advisable to men- 
tion to Cappy that he was going to bet ten 
thousand dollars! 


qr 


T TEN o’clock the following morning 
Matt Peasley, accompanied by an 
attorney, an expert in maritime law, pre- 
sented himself at the Oriental Steamship 
Company’s office. MacCandless and the 
attorney for his company were awaiting 
them, with a tentative form of contract of 
sale already drawn up, and after a two-hour 
discussion on various points the finished 
document was finally presented for the sig- 
natures of both parties, but not, however, 
until Matt Peasley had been forced to do 
something that brought out a gentle per- 
spiration on the backs of his sturdy legs. 
Before the shrewd MacCandless would 
consent to begin the work of placing the 
vessel in commission, according to agree- 
ment, he stipulated a payment of twenty- 
five thousand dollars down! He estimated 
the cost of the docking and repair work at 
fifty thousand dollars, and, desiring to play 
safe, insisted that Matt Peasley should 
advance at least fifty per cent of this pre- 
liminary outlay in cash. 

Matt thereupon excused himself from 
the conference on the plea that he had to 
consult with others before taking this step. 
He was gone about fifteen minutes, during 
which time he consulted with the “‘others.”’ 
They happened to be two newsboys selling 
rival afternoon editions. Matt Peasley did 
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Glaring light and dim light are 

‘ the two most injurious things to 

~ good eyesight—and EMERAL- 

ITE LAMPS are especially de- 

signed to obviate such injury. 

They are the lamps with the rich, 

emerald-green glass shade which 

oculists prescribe and whose clear, soothing 

' light enables you to read easier and do better 

4 work without headache or eyestrain. You 
want good eyesight, don’t you? Well, then 


d to Your Eves—READ and WRITE with 


ka 


The model shown here is the EMERALITE Jr. 


—the very lamp you have long wished for— 
the classiest, handiest and most practical 
lamp ever conceived, because, due to 
ingenious construction of base, stem and 
shade—it will 


Stand, Clamp or Hang ANY 
PLACE you put it and in 
ANY POSITION desired 


and concentrate light exactly where you want light, 
always keeping your eyes in the shadow and resting 
and saving them from glare and strain. It is veritably 
a jewel of a lamp in green and gold and is not to be 
compared with the cheaply constructed, impractical 
lamps heretofore offered. Ask your dealer to show 
itto you. If he hasn't it in stock he will gladly 
get it for you. Or, we will send you one on re- 
ceipt of $4 and refund your money if not en- 
2 tirely satisfied. Your eyes are your most 

/ valuable possession—SAVE THEM—get 
EMERALITE f an EMERALITE Jr.—now. It gives you 
Lamps exactly the clear, green-shaded light 
for that your eyes require. 


office | H. G. McFADDIN & CO., Sole Mfrs. 
and g 4 37 Warren St., New York 


FREE 
Booklet 


showing 
in actual 
colors 

30 other 
styles of 


DEALERS 
Attractive Propo- 
sition. Write 
us—NOW 













Ihake Yu 
te are he 


veil Perhaps a man in Boston, 
Seattle, Galveston, or Osh- 
kosh, who runs a business 
similar td yours, has found 
an easier, better or simpler 
way of keepingrecords such 
as you keep. But you may 
never meet him or learn his 
short-cuts. 

Baker-Vawter knows him 
—he'’s a B-V customer. 
Baker-Vawter will show 
you—without charge—how 
to adapt his improved 
methods to your work. 
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Pin the coupon 
below to your 
letterhead—or 
sign your name. 
Receive— 
FREE—*Mak- 
ing Your Ledger 
Produce” (full 
of valuable ev- 
ery -day book- 
keeping helps) 
and a Baker- 
Vawter Confi- 
dential Symptom 
Blank. 





The 1916 model in Baker-Vawter Ledgers! ‘“‘Self-Starting!”” A 
quarter turn of the ‘“‘switch-key”’ and it’s wide open for chang- 
ing leaves. No more old-style “cranking up.” A quick get- 
away-with “house-cleaning.”’ To close, “choke” with a press of 
the hand—and it’s firmly locked, with leaves straight and tidy. 
A “Twin-Six’”’ in speed, smoothness and flexibility! Square- 
backed—‘“‘ hugs the desk”? when open—leaves lie flat. No 

wobbling from side to side—no humped-up, hard-to-write- 

on surfaces. Perfect alignment of leaves —a flexible, fast 
working index. Every 1916 feature that aids quicker, 
neater, more accurate work. 


Have a ‘‘demonstration”’ in your Office. 


BAICER=VAW IHelx 


AUTOMATIC LEDGER 
“ SPECIFICATIONS” 


Square-back, nickel aluminum frame —cast in solid angle forma- 
tion. Great strength plus /ightness. 

Metal hinges —can’t dry out and crack.: 

Automatic lock — safety plus “‘self-starting’’ convenience. 





Answer the 
questions on 
latter, return 
and learn— 
without cost— 
how others 
make their office 
methods more 
efficient—and 
how you can. 


Tear off 


coupon now 
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Tough, strong, non-warping covers. Not too thick—or too thin. = 1 
Renewable felt covers —to take wear and protect furniture. ae 
Telescopic posts—leaves glide back and forth without sticking. $1510 | 
Beautiful “body lines’’— bindings to suit. -o7 ae os : 
A to your letterhead, or sign, and mail at 4 -" Vawter Company 
ttach coupon y ad, ign, ail at once 5 - Withows obligation, 1 
- mail book and ‘‘ Confidential 
Baker-Vawter Company se Tollisgaptom Blake ‘ 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Steel ’ Would like demonstration of Ledger. Pi 
Filing Equipment—Selling Direct to Users. ' Yes ( ) No ( ) i 
— Factories: Benton Harbor, Mich. Address ! i 
f BEV * Holyoke, Mass. either f& — ——— —_ 
v Sales offices in 40 leading cities—one near you. ! — t 
So Salesmen everywhere. eee eee ewe ee ee ee eee oe a ol 
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business with each, and after a quick pe- 
rusal of both papers he decided that war 
was inevitable and resolved to take the 
plunge. In no sense of the word, however, 
did he believe he was gambling. His con- 
versation with Terence Reardon had 
convinced him that the Narcissus was a 
misunderstood ship; that she had been 
poorly managed and was the victim of a 
false financial policy. 

Hence, even though the war should not 
materialize, he would be making no mistake 
in tying her up. She was a bully gamble 
and a wonderful bargain at the price; with 
Terence Reardon presiding over her en- 
gines at asalary twenty-five dollars in excess 
of the union scale, the orders to keep her 
out of the shop would be followed, so far 
as in Terence’s power lay. Even should he 
not succeed in financing the enterprise 
Cappy Ricks would be glad to take his 
bargain off his hands—perhaps at a neat 
profit. Consequently Matt went over to 
his bank, procured an additional certified 
check for fifteen thousand dollars and re- 
turned to MacCandless’ office, where he 
signed the contract of sale and paid over his 
twenty-five thousand dollars. He trembled 
a little as he did it. 

“Tl have the insurance on her placed 
this afternoon,’ MacCandless suggested 
as he handed Matt his copy of the sale con- 
tract; whereat the latter came to life with 
galvanic suddenness. 

“Oh, no, you’ll not, Mr. MacCandless,’’ | [il 
he suggested smilingly. “I’ll place that i 
insurance myself. My company has to pay | 
for it, so i’ti act as agent and collect my i 
little old ten per cent commission. But, | i 
passing that, do you want to know the 
latest—the very latest news?” 

“T don’t mind,’”’ MacCandless replied. 

“Well, there’s going to be a devil of a big 
war in Europe and I wouldn’t take four 
hundred thousand dollars for the Narcissus 
this minute. May I use your telephone? 
Thanks!” He called up his office. “Is 
there a telegram there for me?” he queried, 
and on being answered in the affirmative he 
directed his stenographer to read it to him. 
He turned to MacCandless. 

“Mr. Terence Reardon will have entire 
charge of the work of retubing those con- 
densers, and so on,” he explained. ‘‘I’ll 
give him a letter to you, which will be his 
authority to superintend the job. I’m 
going to New York to-night, but I think 
Ill be back in time to accept the vessel 
when she’s ready for commission.” He 
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Economical 
Efficient and 
Brilliant Light 


Prest-O-Lite gives perfect riding } 
light—is as sturdy as your motor- fff 
cycle itself. It stands the jolts, needs ff 
noattention you yourself cannot give. {4 j 
Practical, simple, and trouble-proof. [4] . 




























CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


There’s a treat in store for you 
the moment you have Cat's Paw 
Heels attached to your shoes. 


Considering its simplicity and free- 
dom from trouble, it is at once the 
mostconvenientand the mosteconom- 
ical lighting system for motorcycles. 







Complete Equipment for {ff 
Regular Service 
Nearly all dealers make this typical {ff | 
equipment combination: ‘‘Prest-O- fil | 
Lite,alamp, anda mechanical horn.” fff | 
Costs less to buy and less to use. sm 









Give your step the safe, buoyant 
lightness of the trained athlete. 







The Foster Friction Plug prevents 
slipping on wet sidewalks and icy 
surfaces —makes the heels wear 
longer, too. 






Your name and address on the margin of this page 
will bring complete information on motorcycle 
lighting. Get our valuable free book, Write today. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


The World's Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene f 















No holes to track mud and dirt. 
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two-thirty,” he murmured. “TI’ll have just 
time to pack a suit case.”” And he picked 
up his hat and fled with the celerity and 
singleness of purpose of a tin-canned dog. 


gives that extra support | 50 cents attached—black or tan. aN 

i brea Especially fe ck 
valuable to policemen,mo- 2 Re sie 
tormen, conductors, floor Get 2 pau today. Suny HEFT 
walkers and all who are on 


their feet a great deal. 75c THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. posteR RUBBER fa} 


Prest-O-Lite Exchange Agencies Everywhere 






612 Speedway Indianapolis, Indiana |§ | 
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or sent postpaid urease, _ 105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. APPY RICKS woke from his midafter. 
x = | 
ceipt of 50c and outline of Originators and Patentees of the Foster i Sie i | 
sine ry Siereagtegl bicgae ater on, noon doze to find his son-in-law shaking 


him by the shoulder. 

“Well, young man,” Cappy began se- 
verely, “‘so you're back, are you? Give an 
account of yourself. Where the devil have 
you been for the past three weeks? Why 
did you go, and why did you have the 


Bridging the Gap ea aoe 
e months ——” 
Between School and Occupation 


“T couldn’t take her with me, sir,” Matt 
protested. “I wanted to, but she would 
For millions of boys, our schools afford no adequate practical prepara- have been in bea ane dt ae knew I 
tion for life. Boys should live their school subjects as well as study was going to be busy night and day. 
them. .Too few find opportunities for applying in their everyday ex- 
periences what they learn from books. 









Coward 
Arch Support 





Cappy Ricks slid out to the edge of his 
swivel chair; with a hand on each knee he 
gazed at his smiling son-in-law over the 
rims of his spectacles. For fully a minute 
And yet one hundred thousand parents have found he remained motionless. 
the bridge to this gap—in the Curtis boy plan. Start “Matt,” he demanded suspiciously, 
your boy selling The Saturday Evening Post and The “what the devil have you been up to?” 
Ladies’ Home Journal and you, too, will be able to say Matt raised a huge forefinger. 

“Number one,”’ he began: “I bought the 
Oriental Steamship Company’s freighter 
I learned what to MP ee iba 2a Ce gt tons’ reg- 

: i y ister, for two hundred and seventy-five 
do, within boo thousand dollars, and in a week she’ll be in 
tiptop shape and ready for sea. I’ve paid 
twenty-five thousand dollars down on her 
and I’ll have to make a payment of twenty 
thousand dollars on the twenty-sixth of 
September, and twenty thousand dollars a 
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End Your Foot Troubles 


If you have tired and aching feet, if 
you have painsin the calves, if your an- 
kles are weak, if you are “flat-footed,” 
you should wear Coward Shoes. 
They are “a friend to your feet.” 

Send for catalog, it’s free, and select the 


shoe you need. Wear them once and 
you'll never wear any other shoes. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


TMT 


He will get business experience and training in salesmanship which 
cannot be bought with money and which school work cannot give. month on her thereafter until she is paid 


When he reaches the rank of “‘ Master Salesman,” which involves for. And if I default on a payment for more 
a good standing both in and out of school, we will obtain for him a than thirty days before I’ve paid off half of 
good business position. We will send you full particulars in a new the purchase price the Oriental Steamship 
illustrated booklet, entitled “Salesmanship as a Vocation for Boys.” Company may, at its option, take the 
: : vessel away from me.” 
Vocational Section, Box 129 Cappy Ricks smiled. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. “Ah!” he breathed softly. ‘‘So you 
want help, eh? You finally did manage 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Vaulors at fashion Rirk ‘Roch ester NY 
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FOR FIVE DAYS: 
Begin ning October QI! 


YRIL STRIPES are a com- 
bination of pure twisted silk 
threads laid over black, dark 

brown, blue, green and gray grounds. 
The colors contrast beautifully — green 
on blue, gold on brown or green, 
white on black. The identical com- 
binations can be had in different shades 
of gray. While the effect is ultra, it 
will impress and please the most con- 


servative type of man.] 


You have our assurance that Cyn 
Stripes represent the highest value we 
have ever been privileged to offer in 


R. B. Fashion Clothes. 


There isn’t any possible way of tailor- 
ing Ready-to-put-on clothes better 
than they are tailored at Fashion Park, 
and this occasion offers you an excel- 
lent opportunity to find it out. 


For Five Days one clothier in your 
city can show you Cyril Stripes or get 


them for you. $22. 


‘‘Fashion Chatter’’ contains all of 
this Season’s Fashion Park Styles. 
Write for it. 
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CHAT 


Smart fellows are wearing 
their jackets open. The 
“Finchley"’ adapts itself to 
any use. Button it up or 
let it ap with the wind. It's 
correct either way. 

* * * 
Ingenuity and taste have 
never been so capitally com- 
bined as in the “Werner.” 
Think how difficult it was 
to produce a garment of 
faultless style and still have 
it conservative enough for 
the most matter - of - fact 
business man. 

* * * 

The dressy double-breasted 
jacket is the ‘‘Admiral.”’ 
Back curves in just enough— 
lapels stick out just enough 
—shoulders are just narrow 
enough to give real distinc- 
tion. To be had in Cyril 
Stripes and blue and brown 
flannel effects. 

* * 

Men who have worn the 
“Briton”’ say it’s as com- 
fortable as an old club chair. 
As long as man insists upon 
feeling perfectly easy in his 
clothes, we shall continue to 
produce the “*Briton’’ with- 
out an ounce of padding or 
haircloth. 

* * * 


While every garment tailor- 
ed at Fashion Park receives 
that fine degree of attention 
which only experts can give, 
the ‘“Brummel” Full-Dress 
suit at $35.00 establishes a 
new record for elegance of 
tailor work. 


Sp 1) Pusch 





Fashion Park. Rochester, TOY. 
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This is the Picture 
of a Kindly Man 


It is Velvet Joe, the genial philosopher 
of the pipe. 


His outlook on life is that of a man who 
loves his fellows—who has faith in them— 
and who believes in gentle words and cheery 
helpfulness. 


And why is Velvet Joe kindly and cheerful? 








Because, to a naturally sunny disposition, he has , . ae i, 
added the wisdom and ripeness of years. ae ~~ A. iil < 


As Velvet Joe says: “‘Ev’rything, good or bad, gets a ff : _* , et eg | 
mo’ so with age. Thar ain’t even no fool like an ole Te aoe 4 
fool.” 














This is the Picture 
of a Kindly Tobacco 


It is VELVET— the smoothest smoking 
tobacco. 


Like Velvet Joe, it hails from Kentucky— ns | 
the land of many good things—but none cs | 
better than the rich Kentucky Burley tobacco, 
the choicest leaves of which go into the blend- 
ing of VELVET. 


Like Velvet Joe, VELVET tobacco owes its pleas- a i. <== Sr, 
ant mellowness to the improvement that comes only ““ , : } 
with age. 

















For VELVET tobacco is matured for two years, 
during which anything resembling ‘‘bite”’ is mellowed 
into a fragrant, full-flavored quality that justifies its 
claim of “‘The Smoothest Smoking Tobacco.” 


You must have good tobacco to start with, and age 
to improve it and make it ‘‘mo’ so.” 


VELVET is right tobacco to begin with and the 
years of ageing mature and mellow it. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition’s highest award —The Grand Prix ay ; 
—has been awarded to VELVET “‘for its superior quality.”’ : 


10c Tins 


5c Metal-lined Bags Liggelt ©. Myers Tobacco Ce | Chea 


One Pound Glass Humidors : autre fa ; i 

















(Continued from Page 58) 
to get into deep water close to the shore, 
and now you're yelling to father to come 
through and save you, eh? Well, Matt, 
T’ll do it, my boy, because I think you made 
a bully buy; and she’s worth it. I’ll take 
over your bargain for you and give you, 
say —er—ahem! well— harump-h-h! — 
say twenty-five thousand dollars profit. 
Notsobad,eh? WhenI was yourage 2 
Cappy paused, open-mouthed. He had 
suddenly remembered something. ‘Oh, 
no,” he contradicted himself; ‘“‘this isn’t 
my foolish day—not by a jugful! You owe 
me a lot of money on that promissory note 
you gave me when we settled up for that 
Tillicum business—so I’ll not give you any 
money afterall. I’ll just take the contract of 
sale off your hands, give you back the money 
you risked in the deal—and your promis- 
sory note, canceled.’”’ And Cappy Ricks sat 
back and clawed his whiskers expectantly. 

“Oh, I’m not in distress,’’ Matt answered 
cheerfully. ‘“‘On the contrary, I’m going to 
take up that note before the week is out.” 

Once more Cappy slid out to the edge of 
his chair. 

“Where are you going to get the 
money?” he demanded bluntly. 

“T’m going to sell the Narcissus. The 
day I purchased her it was a moral cer- 
tainty that Europe was to be plunged into 
a terrible war; so the ink wasn’t dry on the 
contract before I was streaking it for New 
York. War was declared by England on 
Germany on the fifth of August, and while 
you’d be saying Jack Robinson every Ger- 
man freighter went into neutral ports to in- 
tern until the war should terminate. The 
German raiders are still out after the British 
and French commerce, and the deep-water 
shipping out of Eastern ports isn’t a busi- 
ness any more. It’s a delirium—a night- 
mare! Why, I was offered any number of 
charters for my Narcissus, but I didn’t 
bother trying to charter her until just be- 
fore I started for home; and, moreover, the 
longer I waited the better charter I could 
make. Besides, she isn’t in commission 
yet—and I had other fish to fry.” 

“For instance?’’ Cappy queried wonder- 
ingly. 

“Tt is an undisputed fact that the early 
bird gets the worm,”’ Matt Peasley replied 
brightly, ‘“‘and I was the early bird. I was 
in New York a few days before the war 
became general, and for a week thereafter 
everybody was so blamed interested in the 
fighting they neglected business. But I 
didn’t. I went to New York to charter, 
under the Government form, as many big 
steel freighters as I could lay my hands 
on ” 








Cappy Ricks raised his clasped hands 
and gazed reverently upward. 

“O Lord!”’ he murmured. ‘‘How many? 
How many?” 

“Fifteen,” Matt Peasley murmured 
complacently. ‘‘I got about half of them 
real cheap, because business was rotten 
when I landed in the East. Why, I char- 
tered the entire fleet of one shipping firm in 
Boston. I had to pay a stiffer rate for the 
others; but # 

“How long did you charter them for? 
Quick! Tell me!” Cappy yelled. 

“All for a year, with the privilege of re- 
newal at a ten per cent advance. I had no 
difficulty in rechartering to the men who 
had been asleep on the job. Ishallaverage 
a profit. of two hundred dollars a day on 
each of the fifteen.” 

“A day!’ Cappy’s voice rose to a shrill 
scream. 

“A day! Any American bottom that 
will float and move through the water is 
worth five times what it was before war was 
declared, and the freight rates are going up 
every day. Three thousand dollars a day 
income—three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year! Man, if the war lasts a year 
T’ll make a million dollars net!” 

“But—but—about this Narcissus?” 
Cappy sputtered. 

“ Just before I left for home I chartered 
her to the Steel Corporation at fourteen 
hundred dollars a day—forty-two thousand 
dollars a month—on the Government form 
of charter.” 

“‘Im-possible!” Cappy shrieked, losing 
all control of himself. ‘“‘Dog-gone you, 
Matt Peasley, don’t tell me such stories. 
You’re driving me crazy!” 

“Tt will cost me nine thousand a month 
to run her—and she doesn’t even go near 
the warzone. I’m going torun her to Rio de 
Janeiro and other South American ports.” 

“How long?” 

“Nine months, with privilege of renewal 
for another nine months. I can operate 
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her and meet my monthly payments to the 
Oriental Steamship Company, and still be 
ahead of the game. But I’m going to sell 
her, Mr. Ricks. I’ve had an offer of four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for her 
already—and she’s still out on the marine 
railway, being put in commission! Now 
that I have her chartered at such a bully 
rate I can get half a million for her. She’ll 
have almost paid for herself in a year and a 
half, and then they’ll have the ship for their 
velvet. I hate to sell, but I’ve got to. I 
hc be a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
ush.”” 

“Why have you got to?”’ Cappy shrilled. 
“You’re crazy! You don’t have to.” 

“But the next payment will come due 
on her before I receive any charter money 
from the Steel people, and that will clean 
me for fair. I can’t help myself. Besides, 
I’ve got these other fifteen vessels char- 
tered; I’ll have to have capital to swing 
those deals—and I’ve got to have it quickly 
or I’ll be a pauper while you’d be saying 
Jack Robinson.” 

“But, Matt, you old dunderhead, you 
mustn’t sell a good thing. Why, man, 
you’ve got a million and a half profit right 
in the hollow of your hand; and, oh, we 
mustn’t let it get away, Matt—we mustn’t 
let it get away! 

“Tt was magnificent, Matt — perfectly 
magnificent. I'll help you, sonny. By 
golly, I’ll go to bat for you and back you 
for the last dollar I have. No more monkey- 
shines between us now, boy! We’ve hada 
lot of fun in our day, playing nip and tuck 
with each other; but—this is real business. 
You’ve got to be saved.” 

“‘T had an idea that you would see it in 
that light, sir,’”’ Matt suggested smilingly. 
“T knew you’d back me up; so I didn’t 
worry. But you’ll have to take half the 
punt on the deals I’ve made—that’s only 

ates 

“‘Profits!”? Cappy Ricks sneered. ‘‘Why, 
what the devil do I care for profits? You 
keep the profits. You and Florry are young 
and you’ll know how to enjoy them. Why, 
what do you think I am? A human hog? 
Let me sit in the game with you—let me 
play the game of business with you, son, 
down to my last buffalo nickel. I can’t 
take the blamed money with me when I 
die, can I? But don’t ask me to make any 
money out of you, my boy. I’m going to 
get my fun watching you in action.” 

Matt Peasley came close and took old 
Cappy Ricks’ hand in both of his. 

“JT want to be your partner,” he said 
wistfully. “I couldn’t come into this office 
and sponge off you, and so I’ve waited until 
I could buy in! I wanted to bring some 
assets besides myself when I should come 
to manage the Blue Star. May I, sir? I 
want to turn in this big deal I’ve put over 
for stock in the Ricks Logging & Lumber 
Company and the Blue Star Navigation 
Company; and then, with Skinner manag- 
ing the lumber end, I’ll sit in and run the 
fleet—and you just sit round and help and 
offer advice, Mr. Ricks. Let me turn in the 
Narcissus for what I have been offered—four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars—and 
take stock. 

“T don’t want to be an employee; I don’t 
want to be just your son-in-law, waiting for 
your shoes. I want to be your partner—to 
be more than a cog in the machine. And 
those freighters I’ve chartered—why, I 
could never have chartered them without 
your help. Who wasI? Would I have had 
any credit or standing with those big Hast- 
ern shipping firms? Not much! I repre- 
sented myself as the general manager of the 
Blue Star Navigation Company. And they 
knew about you—you were rated A-1 in 
financial circles.” 

“You what?” yelled Cappy. ‘General 
manager! You infernal duffer, why didn’t 
you cut the whole hog and call yourself 


_president?’”’ 


“T had my ecards printed to read: Vice 
President and General Manager,” Matt re- 
plied with a twinkle. ‘“‘I didn’t feel any 
qualms of conscience about cutting that 
much of the hog, because I knew you would 
make me vice president and general man- 
ager as soon as I got back with the bacon! 
So I signed all the charters, ‘Blue Star 
Navigation Company, by Matthew Peasley, 
V. P. and G. M.’—drew araft of sight drafts 
on you also. They’ll be putting in an ap- 
pearance in a day or two. I got home just 
about two jumps ahead of them.” 

“You're a devil!” said Cappy Ricks. 
“But—Ill pay the drafts.” Matt laughed 
happily. “You’re bringing about a million 
and a half into the company—at least, if 
everything goes well, you will; and you’ve 
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“* Beatrice Fairfax, Tell 
Me What to Do!” 

More fun never 
was crowded into a 
song. More amus- 
ing than Barnum & 
Bailey’s. Learn how 
Beatrice Fairfax is 
implored to settle 
love tangles and 
mend Cupid's bows 
and arrows. 

































"|. SONGS OF THE MINU 


Two Wonders—Just Out 


Each a blue-ribbon winner in 
its class. One a Farcical Feast of 
Fun. The other a glorious love- 
ballad of Fairy-Land Charm and 
Sweetness. Get them today! 

Try these few bars on your piano. 


On Sale at all Music 
and Department Stores, or at any Woolworth, 
Kresge, Kress or McCrory Store 


TE’ 





“The Glory of the 
Moonlight” 


Critics set high 
value on this new- 
est Wenrich song. 
It's a glorious song 
that will live. Its 
melody is as fairy- 
light and golden as 
the moonbeams; its 
lyrics beckon you 
to stroll down 
Lovers’ Lane again. 







































Any leader will 
gladly play the 
Feist hits for 
you. Ask him. 
You can also get 
them for your 
Talking Machine 
or Player Piano 


“Come Back Dixie.’”’ 
“Soldier Boy.’’ 


Love With You.” 


Other Popular ‘“‘FEIST”’ Songs 
“Norway” (Land of the Midnight Sun). 


“I Want to Go to Tokio.” 
“Tf We Can’t Be the Same Old Sweethearts.’’ 
“Down Among the Sheltering Palms.”’ y 

“When It’s Moonlight in Mayo.” 

“All I Can Do Is Just Love You.” 

“When You're in Love With Someone Who Is Not in 
“My Own Venetian Rose.’’ 
“At the Old Plantation Ball.'’ 

“You’d Never Know That Old Home Town of Mine.” 


Send 4c in stamps 
for “Popular 
Songs and Their 
Writers,” giving 
chorus, photo and 
story of each 
writer. Booklet 
free with any mail 











“My Pretty Firefly.’’ 























and for Band or 
Orchestra. 


LEO FEIST, In 


from your dealer. 





SPECIAL NOTE: You should get all these songs 
Please do so. 
supply you, order direct at 15c each—or any 7 for $1. 


‘FEIST Building, 231 


order amounting 


If he cannot to $1 or over. 


7 40th St., New York Ci 





REAT UNDERWEAR! — Sprin§gtex. 
Just about as free and easy as your skin. 
Lots of “‘stretch’—never interferes with your comfort, freedom 


or action. 


Simply keeps you healthfully and gratefully warm, 


without burdening you with weight—or price. 


And mind you — Springtex is low 
priced. It’s a rare combination of 
luxury and economy —great Union 
Suit only $1.00. A garment will last 
two seasons, easily. 

Springtex is made of a new spring 
needle ribbed fabric — soft as velvet 
and springy with elasticity. It fits 
glove-like — never a sign of binding or 
bagginess. By actual test, this fabric 
shows twice the tensile strength of 
ordinary underwear fabrics. 
Springtex is made up to ahigh-priced 
standard. Union Suit has “comfy” 


crotch. Seams are flat and double 
stitched. Parts where strain comes 
are reinforced. Buttons are big and 
strong—Reis buttonholes never pull 
out. Springtex can’t rip, tear, bag, 
bind, shrink, or irritate the skin. 


Union OO § For | Separate 5 

Suits $] { Men § Garments 0c 
“Remember to buy it—you’ Il for- 
get you have it on.’’ If your dealer 


doesn’t sell Springtex, write us and 
we will see that you’re supplied. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 
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sensible cigarette— 
that’s what I want” 


There are a number of 
good, sensible cigarettes on 
the market—Fatimas are not 
the only ones. 


But no othercigarette seems 
to please so many men’s tastes 
as Fatima. More Fatimas are 
sold than any other cigarette 
costing over Jc. 


Of course, your taste may 
be different—you may not 
like Fatimas as well as all these 
thousands of other men do. 


But it does seem reason- 
able, doesn’t it, that Fatimas 


A Sensible 
Cigarette 


WILL YOU SELL US 
ONE HOUR A DAY? 


Would you like to earn from two to five dollars between 


/ Cameron & Co. 
cers Mrcns Toakccd ec, Soccese: 


are worth trying?—not only 
for the delicious taste that 
has made them so famous, 
but also to see just how 
SENSIBLE they really are 
—how COOL and comfort- 
able to the throat and tongue. 


And, best of all, you’ ll find 
that because of their Turkish 
blend of all-pure tobaccos, 
Fatimas leave you feeling fine 
and fit even after a long- 
smoking day. 


Isn’t it about time that you 
tried a sensible cigarette like 
Fatimas ? 
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eight and nine o’clock in the evening just by making a 
few visits around your neighborhood? 


Thousands of men and women, busy like yourself through 
the day, are adding to their incomes from two to ten 
dollars or more each week by looking after the new and 
renewal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


Others, who want extra spending money around Christmas 
time, are getting it by taking advantage of the season’s 
enormous demand for new and renewal subscriptions to 
the Curtis periodicals. 


We need more representatives. If you have a spare hour 
to sell, let us hear from you. 


Agency Division, Box 127 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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got a half interest in what you have brought |. 


in,’’ Cappy continued. 

He touched a push button. An instant 
later Mr. Skinner appeared. 

“Skinner, my dear boy,’ said Cappy, 
“Matt has a flock of charters he has made 
for us in the East—also, a flock of recharters 
of the same boats—also, a contract of sale 
on the steamer Narcissus. Make out a form 
of assignment of that contract from the 
Pacific Shipping Company to the Blue Star 
Navigation Company and Matt will sign it. 
We'll keep that boat ourselves. Then give 
Matt a check for the balance due that man 
MacCandless on the Narcissus and let’s cut 
out this thing of paying six per cent interest. 

“After you’ve cleaned up with Matt, 
Skinner, have Hankins issue him seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock—half in the Blue Star and half in 
the Ricks Logging & Lumber Company. 
Tell Hankins, also, to call a special meeting 
of the board of directors of both companies 
for ten o’clock to-morrow—and to be sure 
to have a quorum present.”’ 

“Why, what are you going to do?” Mr. 
Skinner demanded wonderingly. 

Cappy walked up to his general manager 
and affectionately placed his hand on Skin- 
ner’s arm. 

“Skinner, my dear boy,” he said, “‘we’re 
going to elect you president of the lumber 
company and Matt is to be president of the 
navigation company. I’m going to resign 
and be a sort of president emeritus of both 
companies and advisory director to both 
boards. Matt, you might tell Skinner what 
your plans are for the Blue Star.” 

“Well,” said Matt, “I’m going to leave 
the president emeritus on the job a few 
months longer.”’ 

“Not by a jugful! I quit to-morrow. 
Hereafter I’m just scenery. I’m old and I 
must give way to youth. I’ve had my day; 
I’m out of the running now,” Cappy an- 
swered sadly. 

“We're going to leave the president 
emeritus on the job,’ Matt repeated, 
“while I go to Europe and pick up a couple 
of big British tramps, under the provisions 
of the recent Emergency Shipping Act, and 
stick ’em under the American flag. Re- 
gardless of what the other fellows may door 
think, the fact is we’re American citizens; 
and we’re going to do our duty and help 
establish an American Mercantile Marine. 
Skinner, we'll make the Blue Star flag 
known on the Seven Seas.”’ 

Cappy Ricks sprang into the air and got 
one thin old arm round Matt Peasley’s 
neck; with the other he groped for Skinner, 
for there were tears in his fine old eyes. 

“What a pair of lads to have round me!” 
he said huskily. ‘‘Matt—Skinner, my 
boy—by the Holy Pink-toed Prophet!— 
we'll do it; not because we need the money 
or want it, or give a particular damn to 
hoard up a heap of it, but because it’s the 
right thing to do. It’s patriotic—it’s 
American—our activities shall enrich the 
world—and oh, it’s such a bully game to 
play!” 

Mr. Skinner glanced at Cappy Ricks 
with the closest approach to downright af- 
fection he considered quite dignified to per- 
mit during business hours. 

“T notice you were going to quit a 
minute ago to become president emeritus— 
and now you’re including yourself in the 
new program of activity. I seem to remem- 
ber that for the past few years you’ve been 
talking of the happy day when you could 
retire and learn to play golf.” 

“Golf!” Cappy glanced at Mr. Skinner 
witheringly. “Skinner,” he continued, 
“don’t be an ass! Golf is an old man’s 
game—and I belong with the young fellows. 
Why, don’t you remember the day, three 
years ago, when we discovered we had a 
sailor named Matt Peasley before the mast 
in the old Retriever? Why, ever since I’ve 
been having so much fun ——” 

“And that reminds me,” Matt inter- 
rupted: ‘‘We must send a new skipper to 
Aberdeen to relieve Mike Murphy in the 
Retriever. He has his ticket for steam and 
I’ve hired him at two hundred and fifty a 
month to skipper the Narcissus. Mike is 
one of the best men under the Blue Star; 
he has come up from before the mast.”’; 

“The only kind I ever gave a whoop for,” 
Cappy declared. ‘In effect, he once told 
me to go chase myself!” 

“But,” Skinner persisted, “how about 
playing golf?” 

Cappy Ricks raised his eyes reverently 
upward. ‘‘Please God,’ he said, “I’ll die 
in the harness!” 

“Amen!” said Mr. Skinner; and Matt 
Peasley reéchoed the sentiment. 
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Sone Ria 
Reaches 
the Trap 


Don’t think because the toilet 
bowl looks white it’s in a 
sanitary condition. The trap, 
that you can’t see, may be 
foul and giving off disagree- 
able odors. If it is, use 


Sani-Flush 


erent 
tek 















and you'll soon be rid of 
them. Besides, Sani - Flush 
takes off all discolorations in 
the bowl, makes and keeps 
it white—really clean. You 
don’t have to dip out the water. 










Sani- Flush isn’t a general 
cleanser. It does only one 
thing — thoroughly. Money 
back if it doesn't do all we 
‘claim. 













Your grocer or druggist probably 
has Sani-Flush. If not, 
send us 25c for a full-size 
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There’s big money milling flour in small towns and rural }f 
communities, Wallace & Wynns, Sturgis, Ky., say they 
cleared $4,628 in seven months. Mr. C.E. Brackbill, R.F.D, |] 
No. 1, Gap-Pays, makes over $300 a month. Woolcott Mill- ] 
ing Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich., cleared $3,600 in twelve |] 
months, and the Burr Oak (Kan.) Mill & Elevator Co., $2,500 | 
in eight months with this money-making } 


“Midget” Marvel 


Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 
Places good, steady paying business within grasp of every |} 
ambitious red-blooded man who 
wants to make money on his invest- 
ment, Capacities 1234, 25 and 50 } 
bbls. of as fine roller patent flour a | 
day as any mill can make. Write ff 
now for our free illustrated book, 
“The Story of a Wonderful Flour }f 
Mill,” trial offer, prices, terms, ff 
plans, etc. 
Anglo-American Mill Co., Incorporated} 
1150 Fourth St., Owensboro, Ky. }} 







































NOTHING LIKE IT 
IN THE WORLD! 


This Double-Stone insulation 
outlasts the motor itself. Jars 
and shocks cannot hurt it. The 
Herz Plug (‘‘ Bougie Mercedes’’) 
is Europe's oldest, greatest, most 
famous Spark Plug. 4 sparking 
points — platinum-alloy elec- 
trode — self-cleaning. uaran- 
teed a year. Ask your dealer. 


__ HERZ & CO., 245 W. 55th St., New York 









ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


arning Big Money every week taking orders for our 
18 in 1" Handi-Tool? An Automatic Lifting and 
Pulling Jack, Fence Stretcher, Splicer and Mender, 
Post and Stump Puller, Tire Tool, Press, Vise, Hoist, 
Cable Maker, Wrench, etc. Saves cost of $160 worth of 
tools. Control this new business in your locality. Spare 
time or permanent work, Demonstrator free, Credit 
given. Ask for Factory Agency Offer. 

CHAS. E. BENEFIEL CO., 346-J Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

























THE SATURDAY 


Mighty, resistless, locomotive power that seems capable of sweeping you 
on and on forever—that’s what you feel as you sit at the wheel of Saxon 
“Six.” First you sense it in the low, healthy purr of the motor. Next 
you note it in the steady, even pull as Saxon “Six” gets under way. 


And then—when you step on the accel- 
erator, what a revelation of power you 
get. Saxon ‘‘Six’’ leaps forward—eagerly, 
like a hound unleashed. 


A world of speed awakes at your touch on 
the throttle. Hills level themselves magi- 
cally. Youromp up steepest grades with- 
out the slightest feeling of effort or strain. 


Mark These 
Upper-class Attractions 


Most men now favor a light weight car. 
For lightness means economy—on tires, 
in fuel, in all around upkeep. And Saxon 
“Six” has it. Not the lightness of 
skimped construction—but the sturdy 
lightness of modern engineering and 
quality materials. 


All men want beauty. For beauty 
means skilled design. Saxon ‘‘Six’’ has 
a beautiful yacht-line body—exemplary 
of the newest motor fashion. It has a 
smart garnish strip around top of body. 
It has a superb finish— of ever-new lustre. 


- SAXON SIX —¢ Big 


All men want comfort. Five passen- 
gers have room a-plenty in Saxon “‘Six.” 
There’s ample leg space. The wheel- 
base is 112 inches. No car at less than 
$1000 has more room than Saxon ‘‘Six.” 


Here Are Further 
Top Place Features 


Two-unit electric starting and lighting 
system;—Timken Axles and Timken 
Bearings throughout the chassis. Better 
axles cannot be bought;—silent helical 
bevel drive gears;—battleship linoleum 
covered, aluminum bound running boards 
and floor boards—and 17 other improve- 


ments. 
See This 
Latest Saxon “Six” 


Its new-style beauty will delight you. 
So will its equipment. But look below 
these refinements. In the hidden parts 


Jn 
AXON 
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you will find further worth. After 
months of use and miles of travel it is 
the sub-surface quality that will win 
your deepest admiration. 


“*Six’’? Touring Car . : 7 * S . 3 $785 
“* Six’? Roadster ° : 3 - : C “ $785 
“Six”? Touring Car with detachable all-weather 

top; Touring Car Top included A : - $935 


Saxon Roadster 
Note These 


New-type Refinements 


At the Saxon price—$395—see what you now 
get in the two-passenger roadster. You get a 
three-speed transmission — exclusive to the 
Saxon Roadster among cars priced at less than 
$400. You get Timken axles. No car—at any 
price—has better. You get a wonderful high- 
speed motor—matchless, we believe, in power, 
smoothness, flexibility, ability to cool under all 
conditions, and in operative economy. 

You get a roomy streamline body of faultless beauty. 
You get vanadium steel cantilever springs; signal lamps 
at side; adjustable pedals; ventilating windshield; honey- 
comb radiator; dry plate clutch; and fifteen further im- 
provements. Finally—you get the ‘“‘most economical car 
to own in the world.’’ Saxon Roadster costs less to keep 
up than a horse and buggy. It has established an average 
of 30 miles to the gallon of gasoline; 100 to 150 miles ona 
pint of oil; 3500 to 5000 miles on a $7.95 tire; and an 
average operative cost of 2 cent per mile. See this car at 
the nearest Saxon dealer’s. 


Standard Roadster 4 cylinder $395. (Electric starting 
and lighting, $50 extra.) 


Standard Roadster with detachable coupé top; Open 
Roadster top included $455. Delivery Car $395. 


Saxon Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


(174) 


Youring Car for hve People 
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The stamp placed over 
end seals the package, 
which keeps out air, 
thereby preserving the 
quality of the blended 
tobaccos. By inserting 
the fingers as illus- 
trated, the stamp easily 
breaks without tearing 
the tin foil, which folds 





leave no unpleasant 
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| back into its place. 


| Bd Expert blending of choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos in LY 
| Camel Cigarettes removes this undesirable feature as well as bite ‘ 

ry | and parch! You can smoke Camels liberally without a come- weg 
| 


back; without tiring your taste! 
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| He a cigaretty after-taste fats 
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Compare Camel flavor, mildness, smoothness, fragrance and “‘body’”’ 
with any cigarette at any price! We tell you this Camel blend will h~. 
be your preference over either kind of tobacco smoked straight ! 
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i 
| Because, Camels are new and unlike any other cigarette; because, 
Te they are refreshing; because, they satisfy the cigarette appetite— 3 
I 
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they are so mellow and enticing in their appeal to the highest-tuned 
cigarette appetite! 





| 
| | | __R. J. REYNOLDS 
rrp | Camels sell 20 for 10c. Your appreciation of real cigarette enjoy- | TOBACCO CO. 


not | ment begins when you purchase your first package of Camels! Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages, 
20 for 10c; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
covered carton for $1.00. We strongly recommend this 
carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 
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WAR NOTES 
ON THE GOLDEN HORN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


and blue. She seems to me to be saying 
that a yacht isa pleasure craft and should 
be permitted to live a smiling life on the 
sunny surface of safe waters. 

The Golden Horn along this workaday 
stretch is deep and dark, with an oily sheen 
that breaks into black-and-green opales- 
cence as the oars dip noiselessly into it; but 
as your caique shoots on toward the sunset 
the water begins to ripple again and grow 
bright with its celebrated blue. Then the 
real joy of a trip to the Sweet Waters of 
Europe begins. You leave behind you the 
battleships and the barges, the wreckage 
and the waste, and all the signs of death 
and destruction, and point your prow 
toward peaceful hills—hills made colorful 
by red-roofed villas hidden in olive woods; 
made somber and still by towering cypress 
groves and minarets guarding ancient burial 
grounds. 

You tell your oarsman to pull hard and 
hurry, because you must climb to the very 
highest crest to see Constantinople change 
color and reveal her mysterious charm in 
thesunset. You know your caique will have 
to lie at the Ayub Landing until morning 
and that you will have to trudge out along 
the endless way that leads by the walls of 
Constantine until you come to an entrance 
into the city, where you may find something 
on wheels that will bring you back to the 
heart of things; but if you have a mite of 
enthusiasm in you, you will be willing to 
undertake almost anything for the sake of 
an evening hour on the hills above the 
Sweet Waters of Europe. 

They say there is no color left in the 
Golden Horn—that, indeed, all Constanti- 
nople has gone drab and stale with war; but 
this is not true—not quite. It may be true 
for those who know Constantinople at her 
best, but it is not true for those who know 
her only as she is. Along the upper banks of 
the Golden Horn there are aged dove-gray 
houses that might have been produced by 
Aladdin with arub of his magic lamp— such 
lacy, delicate, dream-stuff houses, with 
finely latticed windows, carved balconies 
seemingly too frail to be real, and red roofs 
grown green with moss. 

And the long, graceful caiques darting 
hither and thither— what a mixture of swift- 
moving color! One flashes across your bows 
as brilliant green as the one you yourself 
have chosen; another, as pink as the sunset 
clouds, glides by under the strong strokes of 
two oarsmen in red coats and white, twisted 
turbans. Here and there and everywhere 
they are, and their passengers are mostly 
women—women in black yashmaks, look- 
ing like remote, unapproachable spirits, 
shrouded in gloom, with thick black veils 
revealing not so much as the tip of an ear or 
even the point of achin. They are hurrying, 
these women, up or across the Golden Horn 
to be home within the hour, because it is 
still against the written and enforced law of 
the land for Turkish women to be on the 
streets after sunset. Only the Jewish and 
the Christian women, the Greeks, Arme- 
nians and foreigners, are exempt from this 
regulation; so in its night life Constanti- 
nople is no longer a Turkish city. 


Beside the Sweet Waters 


A bugle call floats out through the eve- 
ning hush, and up on the parade ground of a 
big, yellow barracks on the north shore a 
regiment of soldiers comes to attention at 
the sharp command of a mounted officer. 
You can hear the fut-fut of the rifles as they 
are shifted from hand to hand, from the 
shoulder to the ground and back again to 
the shoulder, in measured, rapid drill. The 
bugle blows—the regiment wheels, shuffles 
its step and is commanded again to atten- 
tion; another long, melodious note and the 
great brown mass of men with a rhythmic 
swing moves off and marches away behind 
the shadow of a cypress grove. 

Two flat little, green little, treeless little 
islands float like lily pads at the head of the 
Horn, where the Sweet Waters flow gently 
into the salt; and it is just below these that 
you make your landing on a low, stone sea 
wall. You pay your weary caiqueman 
enough for the night’s lodgment at Ayub, 
then begin your climb up the narrow streets 
of the fascinating Turkish town. 

It is Ramadan and the day’s long Mos- 
lem fast will be broken at sunset. Also it is 


wartime and bread is very scarce. Each 
afternoon the baker—every baker in Con- 
stantinople—must fight with a struggling 
mob, which besieges his little open shop 
demanding each man his legal share of the 
brown flat cakes or the coarse round loaves 
just fresh from his ovens. He knows and 
the mob knows that there is not enough for 
all, and that there will be some defeated be- 
siegers who will either go breadless or share 
the meager portions of luckier neighbors; 
so the desperate fight goes on until the 
bread supply is exhausted. 

To make one’s way through such a hun- 
gry, snarling pack is not easy. Besides, in 
Ayub especially, the Christian is resented; 
but, once through, there is the quiet order 
of the evening hour, when men sit at little 
tables on the sidewalk, keeping hunger at 
bay with bubbling nargiles, each hovering 
protectingly over the food he has collected 
and which he will voraciously assail the in- 
stant the sunset gun is heard—men of the 
old style, men of the new; priests in long 
black or green coats and in white turbans 
with red fez tops; dervishes in tall brown 
hats and in brown coats which flap round 
their modernly trousered legs; no women, 
no women at all—just men and children, 
children of all ages, ugly and sweet, dirty 
and clean, but all brilliantly attired, even to 
the dirtiest. The Turkish woman, shrouded 
in black, indulges her love of color in the 
garments of her children. . 


What They are Fighting For 


And the wretched little beggars, always 
the wretched little beggars, who, catching 
sight of a stranger, rush out from all direc- 
tions and fasten themselves on his path, 
whining, with grimy little hands held out in 
appeal: “‘Bakshish! Bakshish!’’ 

And he must have the little moneys—as 
well as the barking Turkish word for “‘ Be- 
gone!”—if he expects to proceed on his 
way in peace. 

There is an old mosque at Ayub that was 
built by Mohammed the Second, conqueror 
of Constantinople, in which all his succes- 
sors, even down to Mohammed the Fifth, 
have been girded with the sword of Osman, 
which is the Turkish equivalent for a coro- 
nation. This mosque stands on the site of 
the grave of Abu-Ayub, the standard bearer 
of the Prophet, who fell in the Arab siege of 
Constantinople in the year 668. It is an- 
cient ground and sacred, and no Christian 
has ever been permitted to cross the thresh- 
old of the mosque; but Fritz and I, not 
knowing this, stalked boldly into the court- 
yard and got a wholly satisfactory view of 
things before we were waved with scant 
ceremony out through the opposite gate. 

Then came along, hard climb up through 
an old Moslem cemetery, dark with cypress 
and fantastic with neglected graves and 
half-fallen, odd-shaped gravestones; past 
a dervish monastery, where the brown- 
hatted fanatics lolled in peaceful simplicity 
on stone benches and in doorways; and so 
to the crest of the hill, above the tops of the 
trees, above everything that could shut out 
one inch of the most magnificent panorama 
in all this world. 

“There you are!’’ said Fritz. ‘‘That’s 
the principal thing they’re all fighting for.”’ 

Thesun had gone down behind a hill, but 
its glow, shining up the Dardanelles and 
across the Sea of Marmora, had caught the 
domes and minarets of old Stamboul and 
had painted each with a separate and differ- 
entray. The full sweep of the Golden Horn 
lay before us, the thousand swift little 
caiques cutting silver wakes on it. The 
thin thread of the Sweet Waters, winding 
down from the bare brown gorges, caught 
the main current in white-capped ripples on 
which the tiny green islands seemed to be 
floating away. And along the north shore 
lay the great cities of Pera and Galata, with 
Galata Tower, hoary with time, dominating 
all in a red, horizontal sunshaft. Describ- 
able? No! It is not real. It is a riotous 
dream picture of color and fantastic form, 
conjured up in blissful madness. Constan- 
tinople—the thing they are all fighting for! 

“But it isn’t the city they all want,” said 
I; ‘it’s the marvelous, unbelievable water- 
way.” 

“Oh, yes; and the city too,” said my 
German friend; ‘‘a countinghouse for the 
markets of the world.” 
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AIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 


Our system of sending sausage immediately by frequent, 
regular express shipments to the best grocers all over the 
country assures fresh deliveries of our sausage to you. No 

matter where you live, if your grocer sells Jones Dairy Sausage you will get it fresh. 
The majority of those who eat our sausage give standing orders to their grocers. Thus 
once a week or oftener a pound or more is delivered on specified days in time for the next day's 


breakfast. 


If no grocer in your neighborhood sells Jones Dairy Farm Sausage, write us. We will gladly tell 
you all about it and our other farm products, and we will arrange to see that you are supplied. 


Partial List of Dealers in Ohio and the Eastern States Who Sell Jones Dairy Farm Sausage: 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, W. W. Walker Co.; New London, 
Chas. H. Klinck & Son. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Chas. Colvin & Co., Jas. D. Donnelly, 
Thos. F. Keane. MAINE 
Bath, W. E. Chase. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Wm. Filene’s Sons, Otis Simonds; Brook- 
line, S. Buxbaum & Co.; Fall River, Geo. W. Bliss; 
Pittsfield, Holden & Stone; Salem, E. W. Woodman 
Co.; Taunton, Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


NEW YORK and vicinity 
Amsterdam, John McClumpha Groc. Co.; Auburn, 
Herrling Bros.; Binghamton, Miles S. Smith Store; 
Buffalo, Faxon, Williams & Faxon, Henry Ziemer; 
Cornwall, C. E. Cook’sSons; Dunkirk, Heyl Grocery; 
Jamestown, Gardner's Grocery; Montclair, N. J., H. 
Fischer; Lockport, Jas. R. Rowe; Mount Vernon, 
Dale & Cain; Newburgh, A. P. Tuthill Co.; New 
York City, Park & Tilford; Niagara Falls, M. B. 
Butler; Ogdensburg, Edward J. Gedbaw; Oswego, 
Miller Bros.; Plattsburg, F.P. Lobdell; Port Chester, 
N. Duffy & Co.; Rochester, August Del. Co., John 
A. Frank, Geo. Reuter Co., Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
Co.; Saranac Lake, Munn Bros.; Schenectady, Flinn 
& Co.; Syracuse, Andrews Bros.; Utica,C.H. Bremer 
& Co., Job Parker's Sons; Watertown, E. H. Thomp- 
son Co.; Yonkers, Chas. F. J. Weber, Lowerre Mkt. 
OHIO 
Akron, Diehm’s Del. Store, Guth & Hammel; 
Canton, Erwin Marshall, 722 W. South St.; Cin- 
cinnati, Courtney Bros., 2041 Madison Road, Robt. 
J. McCombs, 3500 Reading Road, Ortiz Groc. Co., 
S. E. Cor. 4th & Sycamore, Jos. R. Peebles Sons Co., 


Govt.Square, John Ritter Co.,1009 E. McMillan 
St.; Cleveland, Chandler & Rudd Co., 234-36 
Euclid Ave., W. P. Southworth Co., Ontario St. 
near Euclid Ave., Euclid Ave. & E. 105th St., 
Detroit Ave. near W. 117th St., J. Litschert & Son, 
6819 Euclid Ave., Boehmke Co., 1792 E. 9th St., 
Weader & Benfer, 12996 Euclid Ave.; Columbus, 
Fulton Market Co., Town St. Cor. 4th, John R. 





Glackin, 67 Parsons Ave., Wheeler’s Grocery, Par- 
sons & Oak Sts.; Dayton, Central Groc. Co., 44 So. 
Main St.; East Liverpool, A. E. McLean; Hamilton, 
F. X. Hilz; Massillon, Schworm Bros.; Middletown, 
W.H. Jones Co.; Mt. Vernon, Poppleton Groc. Co.; 
Piqua, D. Louis & Son; Sandusky, Jacob Bonn; 
Springfield, Wm. Grant’sSons; Toledo, G. H. Bankey, 
Geo. W. Sawkins, J. F. Smith, The Tiedtke Bros. 
Co., Watts Groc.; Washington C. H., N.S. Barnett 
& Son. PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaver Falls, J. A. Todd; Bradford, Smith Bros.; 
Crafton, Henry Daub & Son; Erie, P. A. Becker, 
John E. Zeiser; Franklin, John F. Myers; Harris- 
burg, S.S. Pomeroy; Newcastle, John B. Berger & 
Son; Philadelphia, Mitchell Fletcher Co., Inc., 
Henry Rohner Co.; Pittsburgh, Geo. K. Stevenson & 
Co., East End, Cor. Center & Highland Aves., Clark 
Bros. & Co., John Daub’s Sons, Renshaw Carson & 
Co.; Scranton, A. M. Storr; Sewickley, Myers & 
pevcnes VERMONT 

Burlington, F. E. Perkins. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston (Kanawha), F. C. Stark; Clarksburg, 
Martin Bros.; Fairmont, Martin Bros.; Parkers- 
burg, Fred L. Graff, R. F. Murphy & Co.; Wheeling, 
W. A. Driehorst Co. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





















This is not a matter of guess-work. It is a science, 
based on psychology, physiology and biology. Many 
scientists, like William James, had an inkling of it in 
the past. From their work and from my study of med- 
icine and related sciences, I evolved this new science 
of Character Analysis. I have tested it for 15 years. I 
have employed labor in organizations where thou- 
sands work. I have taught it to many who are now 
earning big salaries as employment experts. But_I 
could not:teach personally all who wanted to know. So 
the Review of Reviews suggested that I put it in a 
course of instruction by mail so that I myself could 
teach you in your own home, wherever you are, all 
that I have learned in these years of investigation and 
practice. And now—so soon after our first announce- 
ment—enrollments are pouring in from all kinds of 
people—the Governor of a State, the owner of one of 


Send this coupon. 


Blondes and Brunettes. 


Review of Reviews Co. 


If you could know at once whether he is honest, whether he is sociable, whether he likes a 
joke, whether he is religious, whether he is a good business man—if you could know this ata 
glance of every man and every woman you meet, the benefits to you would be beyond price. 
You would know at once how to deal with each person, how to get just what you want. 
You can know—you can learn. I can teach you through 


Science of Character Analysis 


Taught by mail in 21 concise lessons, illustrated 


fascinating article on some of the mental and physical differences between a 
This article will be sent 4 

to you; also full particulars about the course. 
Each day you miss this knowledge is a day of power lost. 


Katherine M. H. Blackford 


30 Irving Place, New York 








the biggest newspapers in the United States. The vast 
majority of students are college graduates. This is not 
a science that you can dispense with as you can with 
hydrostatics or chemistry. You need the knowledge it 
gives you in every act of your daily life. The man who 
knows other men wins. You already know how to 
judge character somewhat. Consider how much better 
off you will be if you can make rapidly and accurately 
a clear judgment of each person you meet. You heed 
not say the wrong thing; you need make no mistakes 
in handling people; you will not employ the wrong 


man orform undesirable associations. You'll use a 
your own talents to the best advantage. You A 
won't waste time stumbling against a stone Ca 
walloffailure. And the mere study of this - 

course will be as fascinating as any de- Ka S.E.P- 
tectivestory and much more interesting. o 10-23-15 


KatherineM.H. 
Blackford, Review 


' g 
FRE ES “Differences Between To give yay some idea of ue 
—_o Blondes and Brunettes” the nature of this course o Lr avieteat Cou 80 


we have prepared a 4 tying Place, New York 
Without obligation on my 
part, please send me full in- 
formation regarding the Science 
4 of Character Analysis. 
A Also FREE the “Differences 
A Between Blondes and Brunettes.” 


But send today. ¥~ 
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A Stein-Bloch suit 
will continue to be 
smart” long after 
the ordinary suit has 
gone its way. 

The secret of “‘smart- 
ness” lies in the tat- 
loring—Stein-Bloch 
tailoring is the result 
of “‘Sixty-One Years 
of Knowing How.” 


Gravure Style Panels 
Mailed on Request 


THE STEINSBEOCHEGO: 


Wholesale Tailors 
ROCHESTER? Nays 
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THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 
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We'll 
Provide 
Your 
Christmas 
Money 





Write a note of inquiry 
today and let us tell 
you all about the plan 


Agency Division 
Box 125 


The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


UST a year ago an advertisement 

appeared in The Saturday Evening Post 
in which we offered to provide Christ- 
mas money for anybody willing to give 
us a part of his or her time during the 
following eight weeks. Several thou- 
sand people answered, and all of them 
earned the money promised. Now we 
repeat the offer. 

Right now we require the services 
of a lot of people all over the country 
to look after the renewals and new © 
subscriptions of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these subscriptions will expire 
during these two months and must 
be renewed. Almost as many more 
subscriptions will come from those 
who will subscribe for the first time. 
Many of them will come from ac- 
quaintances of yours or from people 
in your neighborhood. 

If you will look after this business for 
us locally, we will pay you liberally in 
commission and salary; if you like the 
work, we will afterward give you the 
appointment as our permanent agent. 
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“Can it be taken? Can it be taken?” I 
mused to myself. 

“Have you heard anything in Constan- 
tinople that would indicate any immediate 
likelihood of such an event?”’ scoffed Fritz. 

“Well, naturally not. Constantinople is 
a German town just now.” 

“Yes; and it will continue to be Ger- 
man,”’ said he. 

“Have you figured out what the Turks 
are fighting for?” I asked. 

He did not answer. He merely looked 
disgusted. This sort of question is supposed 
to be anti-German, for some reason or 
other; yet it is a point very frequently dis- 
cussed in the community and for which no 
one has yet produced a satisfactory answer. 
The Germans own Constantinople right up 
to its chimney pots; but the wisest would 
like really to know what kind of pressure 
was brought to bear on the Sublime Porte 
to induce Turkish participation in the war 
to such an unholy extent. Whoever wins, 
Turkey loses; and one hears a great deal 
now about her rather pitifully protesting 
boast that she is saving the German Em- 
pire by keeping a great part of the British 
Army away from the Western European 
battle line. 

It does not cost the Young Turk party 
much to fight. None of them go to the war. 
They and nearly all the Constantinople 


men have paid their forty-five Turkish |. 


pounds, which buys exemption from mili- 
tary duty; and this money is used to bring 
men up from Asia Minor, good fighting 
men, but knowing no more in this case 
about what they are fighting for than I 
know about God’s program for the Day of 
Judgment. 


Turks Under German Officers 


They are officered by Germans, but left 
to wreak havoc—when such a thing ‘is 
possible—by their own terrific methods. 
And they will never run. That is not in 
their book. They willstand to thelast ditch; 
and I do not believe it is an exaggeration to 
say that to defeat them will mean practi- 
cally to annihilate them. They will obey, 
because the first lesson in German disci- 
pline is, ““Obey or be shot”; but when 
discipline breaks in the mélée, God help the 
Christian! They will fight on, knowing 
nothing and caring nothing for anything 
except the fact that they are fighting Chris- 
tians. That point is emphasized to whet 
their Moslem zeal, and they are urged to 
kill—kill Christians—“‘all Christians except 
those with whom we have a covenant!”’ It 
will be a fearful victory for the Christian 
when victory is won. 2 

They say the new troops going down to 
the peninsula cannot shoot—that they are 


untrained in the use of arms; but I do not | 


know. They will fight anyhow. I have 
seen them by thousands—rough, terrible 
men, going out to war. I have seen them 
by thousands coming back. I have en- 
countered them in the hospitals, where I 
have helped to serve their meals. I have 
been with them in the operating rooms and 
have seen them go under the knife to lose 
an arm or a leg or to have their ghastly 
wounds probed and scraped. I.have seen 
them don their ragged uniforms after their 
wounds were healed and go back to the 
front with a swagger and a smile; and I 
have seen just one among all the thousands 
sick from the shock of battle! 

Man for man, I honestly believe they are 
worth their triple strength in any civilized 
army in the world; so it is not to be ex- 
pected that Constantinople will fall very 
soon. The war is not popular—the men do 
not want to be sent to fight; but, being sent 
to fight, they fight. 

The city, the marvelous city, turned from 
rose hue into all the purples, and from 
deepest purple into black, and still we sat 
on the hilltop connecting thoughts of slaugh- 
ter with the splendid spoils of victory. No 
lights shone out except here and there in 
the background, beyond the range of peri- 
scopes. 

The scene became an inky silhouette 
against a silver sky—and there was the 
long road back by the ancient walls and 
down over the seven hills of Stamboul. 

“We'll be arrested,” said Fritz, ‘and 
spend the night in a dungeon of the Seven 
Towers if we don’t watch out!” 

“Oh, I think not,” said I. “They know 
where we are, all right—they know all the 
time; and they know we’re not doing any 
harm. Besides, there’s your German uni- 
form.” 

“Yes,” said he; “that’s a passport to 
safety anywhere!” 
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and buckles that can’t rust or 

corrode, that can’t tear your 
socks or chafe your skin. The new 
fastener with the rubber button 
makes it easy to puton. Havingno 
metal, Ivory Garter needs no pads. 
This absence of both. metal and 
pads makes Ivory Garter light as a 
silk sock and sanitary— it lessens 
leg sweating. Ivory Garters haveno 
cords—they neither bind nor break. 


[eo is the garter with clasps 




















Ivory Garters are 25c and 50c at 
haberdashers’. If you don’t get 
good long wear and entire satis- 
faction, you can have your money 
back. Buy from us if not at your 
dealer’ s. 


REG/STERED i 


Dealers: Ivory Garters sell fast. 
Write for our unusual proposition. 


IVORY GARTER CO. 
New Orleans 


THE DOMINION SUSPENDER CO. 
Niagara Falls, Canada, Canadian Distributors 
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‘SIGH 


Latest and great- 
est money-saver 
) for Ford owners. ff 


Simple in construc- 
tion and sure in opera- 
tion. Convenientsight 
feed on dash always |if 

| under the driver's eye. 

Durable, only one 
wearing part. Feeds 
right amount of oil, 
quantity regulated by 
the engine speed, 
Write for complete 
description today, 
Mention your dealer’s 
name. PERKINS Mfc, 
Co.,513 Mulberry St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


* Cuts your oil bill 

in half—enables you 
to travel as far on one gal- 
lon of oil as you now do on Tae ZINC Co eee 
two. Gives you same sure ff] nor i324 Michican ff 
oiling as big, high-priced cars. ‘Ave., Chicago, Ill. ff 
No waste, no trouble and no \. paey / 
guesswork. Guaranteed for 
the lifetime of your Ford. 






FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the American School’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2357, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
























UW) A brilliant, cheap, portable light. Used in 
every country on the globe. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Casts no shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 

catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


NVAS MOULOED: 
IN Lame WITH RUBBER Flexible 
rusiecet, “Nathan xocmeta Arch Supports 
J B give immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
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restorenormalstrengthto weakened 

. arches. Relieveand prevent flat 

>, feet. Write for Booklet and 

FREE 10-day Trial Offer, Fits any shoe. 


Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-C Reade St., N.Y. 


View of arch 
cut with knife. 
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HIS year more than ever before 


intelligent automobile buyers are 
asking first of all—‘“Is the Car Delco 
Equipped?” 

They have learned that the automobile manufac- 


turer who uses Delco Equipment is the manufac- 
turer who places quality above price. 


They have learned that Delco starting and light- 
ing means absolute dependability and freedom 
from care. 


They have learned that Delco ignition means a 
hot, perfectly timed and automatically regulated 
spark, under all operating conditions. 

They have learned that Delco Equipment is a very 
tangible asset on any car—that it is the insurance of 
perfect operation and of the Supreme Enjoyment of 
Motoring. 



































































































































































































































































































































As a result they are looking for—and demand- 
ing—Delco Equipped Cars. 


As a still further result Delco Production will 
reach 121,000 Complete Equipments this year. 























The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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CRIMP cut 
TONG BURNING PIPE ano 


_ CIGARETTE ToBacco 


hiiniintemeeemaamene 


Land on this while the 
walking’s good: 
Make fast-tracks down the turnpike, for 
there’s a Prince Albert smoke-service- 
station where you’ll meet face-to-face 
the toppy red bag, at 5c per, and the 
tidy red tin for a dime a crack. You 
Set acquainted for what ails your 
smokings department! Quick like 
you’re set for the long-pull you’ll want 
a bigger supply, so, you’ll find P. A. in 
handsome pound and half-pound tin 
humidors and in that mighty clever 
pound crystal-glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps Prince 
Albert fit-like-a-high-top-thoroughbred! 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


POST 


Prince Albert 


is such a 
real smoke 


you can’t any more sum- 
up its joy-punch until 
you hit some than you 
can tell how smart aman 
is from the size of his 
head. Takes a first- 
hand-try-out to nail the 
inside facts! 


Get this advice right-off- 
the-griddle because it’s 
a hot-tip on the best-bet 
you ever laid: You rip 
that old pipe out of stor- 
age or dig some makin’s 
papers; loosen-up for a 
short supply of P. A. and 
fire-away, for you can 
smoke like sixty—tender 
tongue or any other 
species of grouch—with 


nothing to chase you but joy, joy, joy! The 
patented process fixes that—and cuts out 


bite and parch! 


After which you'll do a 


hum-te-de before breakfast to the tune of 


Copyright 1915 by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


Don't let tall grass grow under your 
feet, deciding what’s-what. We tell 
you P. A. talks-turkey-to-tongues! 
Just pleases your whole smoke- 
system. 


No matter how long you’ve sworn 
off the pipe line or shied on rolling, 
you put a silencer on your notions 
and cut-loose like a man! Because, 
we know how good Prince Albert 


the national joy smoke 


is; how much happiness it will hand 
you; how sincere will be your hearty, 
honest appreciation of its merits! 


Prince Albert has revolutionized 
smoking-satisfaction for thousands 
of men! It has brought countless 
pipes back into the sunshine; it 
will give you more fun than you’ve 
had since those hickory-stick-school- 
days! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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play, and that, thinking only of their pleas- 
ure, he had sacrificed himself, suggested 
The Divine Dilemma and thus been forced 
to sit through it again. 

So, though there was no real reason why 
he should not tell her, and though he would 
have liked to, he did not. The thought 
troubled him alittle. It had always been a 
dream of his to tell his wife everything; but 
he had discovered, by experiments in that 
direction, that when a husband tells his 
wife absolutely everything she immediately 
guesses all the rest. 

On his second visit to the play he did not 
present himself at the stage door. He 
thought of doing so, but concluded that it 
might look better not to, put the thought 
aside and went home brimming over with 
the feeling that the world would be a better 
place if other husbands exercised such self- 
denial as he had shown. Thus, even though 
he did not mention The Divine Dilemma in 
his second letter to his wife, he retired that 
night with a feeling of extraordinary virtue 
and self-righteousness. That feeling held 
over to the morning. At breakfast it oc- 
curred to him that some reward was due 
him for his piety, and before luncheon he 
decided precisely what the nature of his 
compensation ought to be. He would take 
Janie out to supper. 

At once he called her up, and when he 
heard her voice on the wire he was conscious 
of a sudden and by no means disagreeable 
quickening of the pulse—a feeling which 
took him back strangely to his youth and 
made him wonder if, almost without know- 
ing it, he had not been growing dull. 

“And it is to be a real supper at a real 
place this time,’’ he told Janie when she had 
accepted. ‘‘Something nice to make up for 
the sawdust party we had the other night.” 

“Tf I dress,’’ she warned him, ‘‘I’ll have 
to keep you waiting longer.” 

“T shan’t mind,” he told her; and so it 
was arranged. 

Having seen The Divine Dilemma two 
nights running, Wickett now decided that 
he would pass a lazy evening, dining down- 
town rather late, going home afterward to 
dress, and returning to the brightly lighted 
district of Broadway at about the time the 
theaters were closing. But when, after 
having dined and dressed in a fashion as 
leisurely as possible, he looked at his watch, 
he discovered to his great annoyance that 
there was yet an hour and a half upon his 
hands. 

Lighting a fresh cigar, he went to the 
living room and, standing by the table, 
fumbled over several novels left behind for 
him by Molly. They did not look interest- 
ing. Anyway, he did not want toread. He 
felt restless. He wanted to go somewhere— 


to get out. He decided to pass the time by 


walking down to the club and dropping in 
there, and to that end set forth; but by the 
time he reached the corner of the block he 
knew he did not feel like walking. 

“Taxi?” suggested an acute chauffeur. 

Wickett turned and stepped into the 
machine. 

‘‘Where to, sir?”’ 

Wickett hesitated a moment. He had 
meant to go to the club. Until this very 
instant he had thought that he was on his 
way there; but now, of a sudden, he knew 
that he was not. He was going to the 
theater to see Janie in whatever portion of 
the play remained. — 


Vv 


HEN Janie emerged at last from her 

dressing room it seemed to the waiting 
Wickett that never in his life had he looked 
on a vision so exquisite. There was, it 
struck him, something acutely dramatic, 
too, in the contrast of her finished, fashion- 
able loveliness against the background of 
the stage—dusty, gray, dismantled. And 
yet when, a few moments later, he found 
himself gazing at her across a glowing table 
in the richly subdued surroundings of 
Sherry’s dining room, it seemed to him that 
here she was, if such a thing might be, more 
lovely still. He had felt a mild, sustained 
annoyance over having taken her to Sul- 
livan’s the other night. The incongruity of 
her in such a place offended him. How 
different, this! Howright! In thisestablish- 
ment of sympathetic, self-effacing service, 
of viands expensive and delectable, of soft 
carpets, soft music and soft lights, Janie 
was like a jewel reposing in the supremely har- 
monious setting of a casket especially de- 
signed for its display. 


She had much to tell him. Higgins had 
gone over the contract offered by her man- 
ager andsuggested alterations advantageous 
to her, to all of which the manager had 
agreed. 

“Tt was like a miracle—his being with 
you the other night,’”’ she told Wickett as 
the caviar was set before them. ‘“‘It’s going 
to make a difference with the whole of my 
career—having his advice.” 

Wickett beamed on her in a manner 
expansively paternal. 

“Yes,” he agreed; ‘‘I knew he was the 
man for you. Besides being my lawyer 
he’s one of the best friends Ihave. He’d do 
anything for a friend of mine.” 

“Yes,” she returned, brimming with 
gratitude. ‘“‘He said so.” 

“fe means it.” 

“So, in a way,” she said sweetly, ‘‘I have 
you to thank for it all, Shelley!” 

“Oh, it’s nothing!’’ he returned, trying 
to conceal the pleasure her appreciation 
gave him. “I only introduced him to you— 
introduced one dear friend of mine to an- 
other. That isn’t much—is it?” 

“Tt has meant much to me,’”’ she in- 
sisted, ‘‘especially at just this point in my 
career. You see they’ ve decided, since I saw 
you, to close The Dilemma as soon as possi- 
ble. Webeganrehearsing a new piece—The 
Journey it’s called—yesterday. We'll open 
with it in three weeks.”’ 

“That means you’ll be in New York for 
a long time?” 

“* All season I hope.” 

“T hope so too!” he said fervently. “It 
would seem awful if you were to go away 
now—now that I’ve found you again.” 

She looked up at him frankly. 

“‘Tt’s nice,”’ she said, ‘‘to know that you 
still like me after so many years.”’ 

No emotional display from her could have 
affected him so suddenly, so profoundly, 
just then as did her cool, honest gaze and 
the even, friendly tone of her voice. 

“Like you?” he repeated with swift 
intensity. “Like you! Why, Janie, I can’t 
realize that there’s been a break at all! It 
doesn’t seem possible. It seems as though 
we were the same young pair we used to be. 
It’s as though it all—as though everything 
had come back!” 

He stopped speaking and took a draught 


of his champagne while the words he had 


just spoken reverberated in his mind like 
the echo of something somebody else had 
said. How alluring she was in her lovely 
evening gown, the blue of which repeated 
so exactly the color of her great cool eyes! 
And how cool they were! Her composure 
was perfect. He thanked heaven for that. 
Doubtless she had not understood what he 
said—had not realized what he meant. 

Through the welter of his own perturbed 
feeling her voice penetrated, sounding calm 
and very far away. She was telling him 
about her part in the new play. With an 
effort of will he succeeded in appearing to 
attend to what she said; but later, after 
he had said good night to her at her hotel, 
the picture of her, very vivid, clung with 
him. He felt emotional. What had he said 
to her in that fiery outburst at the table? 
He had told her he felt as though the old 
days had come back. What did that mean? 
Instantly his memory responded to the 
question in a vivid flash of recollection. 
Again he saw the green bench under the 
syringas at the Country Club, with her 
sitting there beside him; but the Janie in 
this picture was no longer the slim young 
creature in pink tulle—she was a woman in 
a wonderful blue evening gown; a woman 
like a lovelier elder sister of her former self. 

What had he meant when he had said to 
her to-night that it seemed as though the 
old days had come back? Had he not 
loved her in the old days? And if the old 
days had come back, did not that mean he 
loved her still? It could mean nothing else. 
And she had sat and listened, gazing at him 
steadily with the grave, wondering look of 
one whose dream comes true. 

“That’s what I told her—and it’s true!” 
he said aloud, dropping to a seat on the 
side of his bed and fixing his eyes in a 
vacant stare on the opposite wall of the 
room. ‘“‘My God! I’m in love again!” 

Presently, with a great sigh, he leaned 
over and pressed the button that put out 
the light. 

Next morning, before going in to break- 
fast, he looked for a long moment at the 
photograph of Molly and the children 
which stood on his mantelpiece, and after 
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are still worse. Line your house with Upson Board and use it for all repairs where 
plaster has made its usual trouble. It saves 4 the time and all the muss and litter. 

By all means use wall board. But be sure it’s UPSON BOARD. There are a 
great many cheap kinds which have prejudiced people against real wall board. These 
inferior, punky boards are easily broken—you can test them yourself—and they 
take 4 or 5 coats of expensive paint to make them look anywhere near right. 

UPSON BOARD is very different. 
_ tItis practically panels of synthetic wood. It is made from fine, wiry, pure wood 
fibre, subjected to tremendous pressure. 

Then kiln-cured—like finest lumber—to make it lie flat on the walls. 

Then thoroughly waterproofed by a special process. 

Then surface-filled so as to be ready for one or two coats of paint which finish it 
up-beautifully—no need even for the usual preparatory ‘‘priming’’ coat. Some 
other boards, you know, have wax or paraffine on the surface, and paint won t 















That’s my advice! Use it instead of lath and plaster —it costs less, cuts out 
the cost of repairs and papering and goes up faster —it’s the modern treat- 
ment for walls and ceilings all over the house.” 
Plaster is never satisfactory—it always cracks, chips or falls. Repairs to plaster 
Ae 
vA 


stick to that any more than water on waxed paper. Z 
The minute you get hold of a piece of Upson Board you can see it is the top-notch La 
product. Try to break it. Drop water on it and try to scratch it. See how beau- Ph 


tifully it paints. Fa The 


Then you will understand why it costs more to make Upson Board than other Ps a Upso: 
wall boards, and why it saves you at least five dollars per room in the end. 4 x) Co. 
You can put up UPSON PROCESSED BOARD yourself, all over the house. Or you can 2 
make a fine room of your old garret or cover an old cracked ceiling. / a ee: 
“Upsonizing"’ is easy and pleasant work, and at little expense you can make your home o 
one of the most beautiful in the neighborhood. There is no limit to the beautiful panel v4 A Lockport, N. Y. 
designs you can work out, for the strips which go over the joints may be either harmoni- “ . 
ously inconspicuous or beautifully contrastive. 1 Send me a large 
sample of Upson 


Be sure it is DEPENDABLE UPSON BOARD you buy and not one of the un- wf e 
reliable wall boards. Send the coupon for sample today and test it yourself. 4 


THE UPSON COMPANY 9 a 
15 Upson Point 


Lockport, N.Y. 4” cioned 
LOOK FORTHE TRUE BLUE CENTER BS 


Board and your book 
on interior decoration. 
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Why Are You In College? : 


Because you know that head work pays better than manual labor. 
Because you know that brains are worth more than brawn. 


How Are You Going to Pay Expenses? 


By manual labor—by pressing clothes, by shoveling snow, by 
waiting on table; OR 


By head work and salesmanship —by the Curtis way; as Kenneth 
Baker did last year at Dartmouth, when, as college subscription 
representative of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman, he earned $57.00 in twenty- 
six hours? 
Make your choice of these two ways. Then write to 
Educational Division, Box 135 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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_ WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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ishtouse clear effective English. 
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Whatever Else I May Be, 

first, Last and All the 
Time, [ am an American 
Girl?’— Geraldine Farrar. 










Geraldine Farrar’s 
Story of 
Her Own Career 











It is the intensely human 
story of a modern American 
girl’s conquest of the world 
in the most exacting of all 
the arts—a story of romance 
and adventure, peopled with 
the famous men and women 
of America and Europe to- 
day. Millions will see Miss 
Farrar this autumn on the 
moving - picture screen; 
other millions have heard 
her golden voice from the 
records; vast audiences 
have been swayed by her 
magic personality in those 
great operatic réles that she 
has made herown. Everyone 
willwantto read her story,now 
for the first time told with 
perfect frankness by herself. 
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breakfast, before going downtown, he went 
and looked at it again. Somehow it reas- 
sured him to look at Molly. She seemed so 
real. His love for her was like a candle 
burning always in a deep recess of his heart. 
It was a calm, steady flame. But Janie! 
She was a flaring torch within him. And 
it was of the torch that he was keenly con- 
scious. It was spectacular, dangerous, 
fascinating. It shone in the dark places 
and made him feel alive. How long it was 
since he had felt like that! All day long 
he thought of Janie. All day he wished to 
telephone to her, to see her. 

“But I ought not to!” he assured and 
reassured himself. ‘‘It won’t do!” 

Yet she had asked him to run in any 
time. And it would be so easy to stop off 
for a minute on the way uptown—so easy 
and so nice! 

“But I mustn’t!” he told himself as he 
left the office to go home; and ‘‘I mustn’t!”’ 
he told himself again as he went into the 
Subway and as he emerged from it at 
Times Square, and as, with rapid steps, he 
walked straight toward her hotel. 


vi 


1B ee become a theatrical lawyer— 
at least to the extent of looking after 
certain business matters for a lady shortly 
to become a star on Broadway—it oc- 
curred to Higgins a few days later that it 
would be suitable for him to witness a 
rehearsal of The Journey. Consequently, 
instead of going to the club according to 
his usual habit, he presented himself, late 
one afternoon, at the stage door of the 
theater in which Janie played. 

The doorman, seated as usual on a 
kitchen chair tilted back against the board 
wall of the vestibule that formed his ken- 
nel, looked up with his habitual hostility, 
but, recognizing Higgins, allowed that 
expression to be replaced immediately by 
one of infinite indifference, which was the 
nearest to civility the doorman ever got. 

“Ruhursun’!”’ he said, nodding his head 
toward the stage. 

Higgins walked in. Inside, the light was 
rather dim. The stage was bare of furni- 
ture save for some kitchen chairs distrib- 


uted at each side and a table and two chairs | 


at the center near the footlights. In one of 
these chairs sat the manager whose name 
would presently appear on the billboards as 
“presenting”? Janie, and in the other sat 
the stage director, holding in his hand a 
blue-bound manuscript. The chairs in the 
background were occupied by members of 
the company. Janie was standing near the 
table, and a few steps distant from it stood 
the rather too good-looking young English- 
man who was her leading man. He was 
expostulating with the stage director: 

“But, I mean to say, how can I come on 
center if I’m the lover, and the husband, 
who is jealous of me, has just made his exit 
there? I’d have run onto him in the 
hall—what?”’ 

The other pondered for amoment. Then: 

“T tell you,’ he decided, ‘‘we’ll have 
the husband exit right, instead.” 

At that, a middle-aged actor who had 
been sitting over by the dressing rooms 
rose and approached the table. 

“But the right entrance leads to the din- 
ing room,” he protested mildly. “I can’t 
very well go off there, can I, when I’m 
going to the House of Commons?” 

“We'll cover that with a line,’’ explained 
the stage director. “‘You can say: ‘I’m 
going out by the side door’—that’ll fix it.” 

“But the audience knows it’s the dining 
room,” said the actor. 

“Well,” said the stage director in a tired 
voice, “there isn’t any reason why there 
can’t be a side door there, is there? I tell 
you it’s all right. And Claire can get it over 
that you’ve gone out by looking out the win- 
dow, left, and waving to you in the street. 
See?” Then, turning to Janie, he asked: 
“Do you get that, Claire?” She nodded. 

“Wouldn’t it be a good touch there if she 
threw him a kiss?” suggested the manager. 

“Bully!” said the stage director. ‘‘Come 
on; we'll try it over like that. Everybody 
ready?” 

The middle-aged actor turned the pages 
of his part, scanning them hurriedly. 

“Let’s see,’ he pondered aloud; 
have to have my hat and coat. I can take 
them from a chair. Yes; that will be all 
right. Where do we begin?”’ 

“Give him the cue, Miss Vaughan,” said 
the stage director. ‘The speech about 
“Whatever may happen I hope you'll al- 
ways think of me as one who’—and so on. 
Just the cue.” 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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your feet 
with the Florsheim 
Flexsole. Specially | 
prepared flexible 
soles, ** Natural 
Shape”’ lasts, and 
soft, pliable uppers 
give restful ease 
from the start. The 
most comfortable 
shoe you’ve ever 
worn, price $6. 
Look for Name 
in Shoe 
“Styles of the 
Times” free 
booklet — on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim 


Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 
USSSAR 


The Arab 
Flexsole — 
full round 
toe—kid 
upper. 
Style 
S193. 











600 Shaves =: 


Yes, and more. That's the record 
of many men who shave themselves, 
Old blades madesharper than new— 
in 10 seconds. Quick, velvety shaves 
for life with the wonderful, new 








Rotastrop 


For old style and safety razors, 
Drop blade in, turn handle, ma- 
chine gives “‘heel and toe action,” 
just like a barber. 
Days’ Free Trial—write for 
free booklet. Do this today. 
‘ way Send name of nearest druggist 
les, or hardware dealer. 
jy Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 2357, Dayton, O. 


A Parrot 
Can Talk 


A trained horse can spell 
words and do sums; but— 
neither can influence men. 











The parrot and the horse 
are paid accordingly. Food 
and shelter are their lot. 


According to his power 


to influence MEN, your 
son will be paid when 
he is a man. Is he being 
trained so that some day 
he will have that power? 


Upon request we will send you 
without charge a handsomely 
illustrated, thirty-two page 
booklet that tells how a lot of 
boys have been trained to in- 
fluence men. 


Vocational Section, Box 131 


THE ‘CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Dont force your 
- business to fit a 
~machine—Select 
-machines that fit 
your business. 


The complete Remington line 
comprises time-savers for each busi- 
ness-function, department and desk. 
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O you realize that 44 different Remingtons are now built to meet 

today’s many business requirements? Many of these models 
are marvels of mechanical ingenuity. Many are standard correspond- 
ence machines with some simple accessory which fits them for 
special work. All have been designed to end some common form 
of time-waste. 

From this line, with ‘‘everything in typewriters’? before you, 
you can pick time-savers ready-equipped for your business—whether 
it is large or small. 
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results use Remtico brand 
letter paper, carb 

and ribbons. Write to our 
nearest office. 


(Branches Everywhere) 
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In That Emergency 


When you wake up with a start, feeling sure that some- 
one else is in your room; when you slip downstairs in 
the dark to find out about “that” noise—then when 
you want light and want it badly, you'll be thankful for 
the safety and the real chance for action which you get 
from the bright, instant rays of your 


JEREApY 
FLASHLIGHT 


a handy electric light that you can keep at your bedside or in your 
pocket always ready to throw its powerful beam right where you 
need it. Not only a protection, but a real convenience, useful at a 
thousand times of night and day. 


EVEREADY does away with all groping in the dark; it can’t cause fires 
or explosions; wind or rain can’t put it out. It's durable and simple —just a 
sturdy, handsome case enclosing an EVEREADY Tungsten Battery that 


supplies the electricity. 


There are 75 styles, including Vest Pocket Lights, Tubular Pocket Lights, 

ouse Lamps, Search Lights, Guest Candles, Fountain Pen Lights, Flashlight 
Clocks, etc., selling from 75c to $7.50. Among them you're sure to find just 
the one you want. Ask your dealer to show them to you today and write us for 
complete illustrated catalogue No. 100. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co. 
Long Island City New York 
Branches: Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
Canadian Factory: Canadian Ever Ready Works of Canadian 
National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Your Christmas 


Gifts 


About this time thoughts of Christ- 
mas shopping commence to arise. 
The prospect needn’t worry you— 
we can solve your difficulties. 

Can you think of any gift which 
will be more acceptable to your 
friend than a year’s subscription 
to The Saturday Evening Post or 
The Ladies’ Home Journal—or, if he 
lives in the country, a subscription 
to the best of all agricultural week- 
lies, The Country Gentleman 2 

Make outa list of those to whom 
you want to send subscriptions, 
sign a check and we will do the rest. 

Order now, sending $1.50 for 
The Saturday Evening Post or The 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal or $1.00 for 
The Country Gentleman (in Canada 
$1.75 for either). 








N Christmas morning each 

person for whom you order 
a subscription will receive the 
first copy of the periodical, and 
in a sealed envelope a lovely, 
illuminated announcement, 6 x 9 
inches, in your name, stating 
that the periodical is to come for 
the ensuing year. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOX 128, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“All right,’ she responded. Bla, bla, 
bla—and a long speech ending with: ‘‘‘Be- 
cause you’ve always been too good for a 
woman like me.’”’ 

“““Ton’t say that, dear child !’’’ the middle- 
aged actor read elaborately. Then, advanc- 
ing in a stately manner he leaned and 
kissed the air near Janie’s cheek. ‘‘‘And 
now I must go to the House. We shall be 
sitting late to-night. Do not wait up for me.’”’ 
There he paused and looked at the stage 
director, asking: “‘Is that where the new 
line comes in?” 

Vege! 

“*T’m going out by the side door,’ ”’ he re- 
sumed. Then, taking a few steps, he added 
with the air of an old dotard: ‘‘‘Good 
night, my love!’”’ 

Janie had turned slowly, following him 
with her eyes as he moved off. 

“Good night!’’’ she said in a tense voice. 

Then, as the other went back to his cor- 
ner and sat down, she moved slowly to the 
opposite side of the stage, stood there for a 
moment looking down, and threw a kiss at 
the floor. 

“That will be your eue to enter,”’ called 
the stage director to the leading man— 
““when she throws him the kiss out of the 
window. See?’”’ Then, turning to Janie: 
“Do it again, please—just the kiss.”’ 

Again Janie threw a downward kiss, 
whereat immediately the leading man strode 
forward from the back. Slowly Janie turned. 
She was panting now. One hand ascended 
to her bosom. 

““You!’”’ she said. It was the beginning 
of the “big scene”’ of the play. 

To Higgins the scene explained itself. 
Janie, the Claire of the play, was the young 
wife of an elderly Member of Parliament. 
She had been married to him by her mother 
before, as one of her own lines put it, she 
“knew what love was.’”’ Then the young 
novelist, played by the leading man, had— 
to quote the play again—‘‘come into her 
life.’ Through the first and second acts 
she had fought against temptation; but they 
had been thrown together constantly, and 
now, between his passionate appeals and her 
own guilty longings, she was prepared ‘‘to 
make the greatest sacrifice a woman can 
offer on the altar of true love’’—which ap- 
parently the playwright meant to indicate 
that she would go away with the lover. 

Her speech was along one. The first part 
of it was designed to exonerate her, so far 
as that was possible. It was full of self- 
pity and contrition; but the climax of the 
speech and of the play came only with the 
last few sentences: 

““We were made for each other—you 
and I! You have told me so; but until 
now—until I saw that look come into your 
eyes—I never felt quitesure. Love has been 
too strong for us! Take me! I am yours to 
do with as you will! Since I cannot belong 
to you under the canons of the church, I give 
myself into your keeping, now and forever, 
under the higher law!’”’ 

The leading man stepped forward and 
took her in a perfunctory embrace. 

SSS AGrLasts aes 

“*Yes!’” she continued. ‘“‘I will go 
away with you now—to-night! It is good-by 
to the world, Laurence! By the day after 
to-morrow we shall be exiles—forever—in 
my villa at Lugano!’”’ 

When she had spoken the last words 
Janie turned swiftly toward the two men at 
the table. They looked depressed. 

“Tt isn’t right!’ she exclaimed. “The 
script says, ‘With infinite pathos’; but it 
shouldn’t be pathos. I’ve felt that all 
along. It wants fire! Let me try it again.” 

“Yes,”’ agreed the stage director. “Try 
fire.” Then, to the leading man: “‘ Give her 
the cue.” 

“Long speech—then: ‘Cherish you for 
all eternity!’’’ said the leading man with 
offhand glibness; and Janie began the 
speech again. 

In the first few lines her voice carried a 
quality of intense calmness; but, as she 
continued, passion seemed to mount in her 
until, toward the last, she spoke in words of 
flame. 

During her first reading of the speech 
Higgins had listened unmoved. He thought 
Janie read the lines as well as anyone could 
read them; but it did not seem to him that 
any rendering, however good, could impart 
to them the quality of truth. They were 
not real. They consisted merely of words 
strung together into phrases, false, feeble 
cant; but now, as she swung through the 
speech the second time he was amazed to 
find himself responding to it, feeling it 
electrically. It was as though the hackneyed 
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words and phrases had been welded together 
by the fire she put into them, and converted 
from insignificant fragments into a unit of 
vividness and power. 

Unlifelike as the last lines were, he felt 
himself strangely moved as she spoke them: 

“*Yes! I will go away with you now— 
to-night! It is good-by to the world, Lau- 
rence! By the day after to-morrow we 
shall be exiles—forever—in my villa at 
Lugano!’” 

What nonsense! Yet it stirred him. 

“Bully!” cried the manager, smiling 
broad approval. 

“That’s the stuff, Miss Vaughan!” ex- 
claimed the stage director, leaping from his 
chair. ‘‘Fire does the trick! You’re going 
to be immense in this part.’’ Then, turning 
to the other players: ‘‘Eleven o’clock to- 
morrow morning!” 

Higgins stepped forward to meet Janie as 
she moved toward the stage door and her 
face lighted as she caught sight of him. 

“Have you been here long?” she asked 
as they shook hands. 

“Half an hour or so.” 

“That was the third-act climax we were 
trying,” she said. ‘“‘ What do you think of 
me 

He told her how it had affected him. 

“As I was sitting there, watching,” he 
said, “‘it struck me that the written play is 
like a dead wire. The actor is the current. 
And it must be just the right kind of cur- 
rent or # 

“Or the whole thing is short-circuited,” 
she finished for him. 

Then, as Higgins had come to talk with 
her concerning business—so he explained— 
and as the theater somehow did not seem 
to be the place for that, he left the building 
with her and walked at her side in the direc- 
tion of her hotel. And, as often happened 
now when he came to see her about busi- 
ness, they did not mention business but 
talked of other things. 

“T’ve been afraid of that climax,” she 
told him. ‘‘The lines are so false.” 

“They are false as they’re written,’ he 
said honestly; ‘‘but not as you speak 
them.”’ 

She gave him a pleased smile. 

“You can always be my lawyer if you 
talk like that!” ; 

“T’m not flattering. I’m just judicial.” 

“Thanks again! But did you ever hear 
such lines?”’ She ran over the last speech. 
‘Just think of saying things like that! And 
Lugano! In these English plays the guilty 
couple always fly to Lugano. And imagine 
any real woman saying the things Claire 
does!—I’m Claire, you know. The lover isa 
novelist. He’ssupposed to havesome sense; 
but if she talked to him like that he’d say 
to himself: ‘This has been a mistake! I’m 
not going to run away with a sentimental 
fool! She’d bore me to death in a week!’ 
He’d be scared out. He’d quit before she 
got half through that speech.” 

“Ah, but you haven’t heard yourself - 
read it!’’ Higgins said. ‘And you haven’t 
seen how you look! He wouldn’t quit—not 
with you! Nobody would! If you ever 
want to prove that just try it on me! 
You'll find I’d go to Lugano fast enough!” 

“Tl remember that,” she said as they 
reached the door of the hotel, ‘‘in case 
I ever want to go to Lugano. Meantime, 
won’t you come in?” 

The invitation may have brought to 
Higgins’ mind the business he had come to 
talk about. At all events he entered and 
was wafted with her to the upper floor, on 
which she had her snug apartment. 

The colored maid who attended Janie at 
the theater admitted them to the pretty 
little parlor of the suite and, taking Janie’s 
coat and furs, went with them to the ad- 
joining room. 

Janie moved to the table by the window 
and put her face down toa bowl of full-blown 
pink roses. 

“See how beautifully your flowers are 
keeping!’’ she said; but Higgins’ eyes 
traveled to the mantelpiece. 

“Yes,”’ he said; ‘‘and I see you’ve ac- 
quired a new embellishment since I was 
here last.”’ 

“Shelley’s picture, you mean?” 

He nodded, smiling. 

“‘Shelley’s a dear! It’s lovely to see him 
again. You know we used to be no end 
sentimental about each other years ago. 
He jilted me outrageously—the wretch! 
I wept for three days, I remember. But 
he’s a dear, just the same—a susceptible 
dear!” 

“Exactly that,” Higgins agreed with a 
broadening smile. 

“Ts his wife nice?” 
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A MELODY THAT TUGS 
AT YOUR HEART STRINGS 


An idyllic ballad that carries you back 
to barefoot days and the tender embrace 
of mother-love. ‘‘Just Try to Picture Me 
Back Home in Tennessee’’—the sort of 
song that makes you forget you have 
ever grown up—the words are weighted 
with the brightness and cheer of the 
happy, and the refrain is of the haunting 
kind that you will carry around all day 
and find yourself thinking about when 
you turn out the lights. 


OTHER NEW SONG HITS 
“Floating Down the Old Green River.” 
““When You Were a Baby and I Was 

a Kid Next Door.” 
“Soothing Symphony.” 

You can get all these song hits at all stores 
where music is sold at 10c per copy. (Price 
on the Pacific Coast 15c per copy.) Mailed 
direct, postpaid, for 12c in stamps. 
WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO, 

“Where the Song Hits Originate”’ 


Strand Theatre Building 
New York City 
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Do ore Money? 


To help your husband—to help your children 
—to help yourself ? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable 


The happy, contented women shown above are all 
free from worry and with money coming in. Each 
of them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of 
them making more money. And these cases are by 
no means exceptional, for 


In More Than 9,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary—we show you how to 
make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. 
We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 


























representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear for 

men, women and children are famous the world over. 

Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 


ORLDs To 


Dept. 328 Bay City, Mich. 
We have been in business here for more than 20 years 


y¥ Rider AGENTS Wanted 


in each town to ride and show a new 1916 
model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
liberal terms on a sample to introduce. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
madeona bicycle. You will be astonished 
Nj) at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
FACTORY CLEARING SALE—a limited 
number of old models of various makes, 
$7to$12. Afew good second-hand wheels, 
f taken in trade by our Chicago retailstores, 
/ $3 to $8. If you want a bargain write at once. 
| Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, motorcycle 
supplies of all kinds at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A-55, CHICAGO 


A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school 
in U.S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination, Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Send today for Large Handsomely Iilus- 
trated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 461 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to aera Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. rite for “‘Needed Inventions” and 
‘‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


































THE SATURDAY 


“Adorable!” said Higgins with enthusi- 
asm. ‘‘And do you know what I promised 
her—the last thing, just asshe was leaving?” 

“That you’d look after him?” 

“That I’d see he didn’t get into any 
heart entanglements while she was gone. 
Do you think I’m going to be able to keep 
my word?” 

“Why not?” 

“‘T just wanted to ask your opinion,” he 
went on, ‘“‘because I also told Molly that 
I'd do it even if I had to cut him out 
myself.” 

Janie gave him a swift sidelong glance. 
Then, laughing mischievously, she an- 
swered: 

“Oh, if you put it like that—and if you 
mean me—of course I advise extreme 
measures to rescue him.”’ 

As she spoke the telephone rang and she 
took down the receiver. 

“Tell him to come up,” Higgins heard 
her say. Then she turned to him: ‘It’s 
Shelley calling now.” 

“Tl just run along,’ said the obliging 
Higgins, moving to get his hat and coat. 

““T wish you wouldn’t.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“T really ought to,”’ he said. “I have a 
lot of little things to do and I’m dining out 
rather early.” 

He stood for a moment watching her as 
she crossed the room and touched the but- 
ton that switched on the soft pink-shaded 
lights. Then there came a rap at the door. 

“Shall I?” he asked. 

She nodded. He opened the door. 

“Why, hello, Hig!” cried Wickett heart- 
ily. ‘‘What you doing up here—eh?” 

“Merely business,’ Higgins smiled. 
“Just going.” 

“Oh!” said Wickett. “Sorry!’’ Then in 
a half-playful tone he spoke to Janie, who 
had come forward to greet him: ‘‘Isn’thea 
good little lawyer?” 

“He has done a great deal for me,”’ she 
said with sincerity. 

“That’s right, Hig,’’ approved Wickett 
with an expansive and fatherly air as he 
helped his friend into his overcoat. “‘You 
take good care of her, old man. Anything 
you do for her you do for me, you know!” 

“T’ve not forgotten that,’’ smiled Hig- 
gins. Then he turned to Janie: ‘“‘I’ll have 
the papers up for you to look over in the 
morning, Miss Vaughan,” he said in a tone 
crisp and businesslike. 

The remark might have struck Janie as 
peculiar—since there were no papers to be 
looked over—but she received it with sol- 
emn equanimity. 

“Thank you, Mr. Higgins.” 

“Good old Hig!” mused Wickett aloud 
after his friend had departed. ‘‘He’s all 
business, isn’t he!” 

“Tsn’t that a good quality in a lawyer?” 
Janie suggested with gravity. 

“Of course,’’ Wickett assented; “but I 
was thinking that if I were your lawyer 
I couldn’t just come in here and talk to you 
about business, and papers to be signed on 
the dotted line—and dry things like that. 
You’d think that any man’d be bound to 
have human feelings about a woman like 
you!”’ 

Janie’s only answer was a smile. 

“By the way,” said Wickett presently, 
“you fixed up your contract last week, 
didn’t you?” She nodded. “It’s some 
other matters, then, he’s looking after for 
you now?” 

Janie glanced for a moment toward the 
window. And when she turned her face to- 
ward him again he might have seen, had 
he observed her closely, the wraith of her 
smile. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘some little matters in 
connection with a villa I’ve been thinking 
of—at Lugano.” 





vir 


HE world beyond the window had now 

become quite dark, save for the inter- 
mittent flashing, at intervals brief and 
regular, of a vast electric sign on the roof 
of a building far up Broadway. Wickett 
rose and, moving across the room, lifted 
the lace curtains and watched the glitter- 
ing advertisement appear and disappear. 
Then he reached up and shut the heavy 
draperies. 

“Lugano!”’ he repeated, turning toward 
her. “‘What on earth has made you think 
about a place like that?” 

“Villas there are scarce,” she said. 
“You have to pick them up when you can.” 

“But what do you want one for? For 
vacations?” 

“T don’t know. I just want it. I might 
want to live there if I ever left the stage.” 
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Protectograph Stories 
No. 2 


See the Coupon 
Below 


“This Raised Check Will Break Us!” 


‘The bank’s paid it, and we’re hundreds of dollars overdrawn 
this minute.”’ 
“What! And I was just going down there to have them extend 
our note.” 
“Yes, and to-morrow’s pay day, too—we’re up against it hard.”’ 
What an unfortunate experience for these business partners! A big loss at a critical 


time, with no warning, no chance to ward off the blow—and only because they 
signed a little check without ‘‘Protectographing’’ the amount. 


rotectosra} 
Check Writer 


(Todd Patents) 


writes exact amount in dollars and cents, in two colors— 
protecting it at the same speedy operation by the 
Todd System of ‘‘shredding’’ each character into 
the fibre of the paper and forcing insoluble ink through 
and through each shred. Quicker than merely writing 
amount by hand—a full word to each stroke of the 





Writes and Pro- 
tects in Two Col- 
ors—$35. 


handle. Two Gold Medals Panama-Pacific Expo, 
i or er ae ee = 

= f= roe mis 
AAR we TS iS 


For 15 years the Todd System has protected the world’s biggest bank accounts— 
and no user has ever lost a dollar on any raised check or draft. 

The U. S. Treasury and other Government departments, most of the commercial 
banks, thousands of public institutions and conservative business houses, all use_and 
endorse the Todd System of protection—over 375,000 in use. 


MOT OVER TENT CLAS ACN 





Py AAA AAS OAS 

- ‘ 

This is the famous limiting line of the standard Lo F R E E H 

Model K Protectograph (two colors). $30. ee , 

This coupon or your letterhead, mailed to ‘‘Todd,” will bring Pot Send to address § 
Detective Burns’ amazing booklet on ‘‘Check Frauds.” ” on attached letterhead, 5 
Pad samples of Protectograph 5 

G. W. TODD & CO. Pd Check Writing and Detective s 

1144 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. eo parmea bcos H 
World’s Largest Makers of Check Protecting Devices 2% NAME At 
- SEP 10-15 8 
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Have violets every day! 
No April showers, no spring sunshine, 
no hothouse needed—just a cake of | 
Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap. | 
The moment you put the crystal-clear cake in water 
you release its perfume of hundreds of violets—the 
dewy, woodsy kind—in a lather wonderfully fluffy 


| 
| 
andsmooth. No need then to long for “violet time’?— | 
it’s every day in the year, every time you bathe with | 


Off the tee with a bee- 
u-tiful drive—a long 
brassie shot that lands you 
back of a bunker—a lift with 
the lofter, only to see the ball 
> sail into a sand trap; then a 
y peach of an approach onto the 
green, and you hole out with a 

10-yard putt—BOGIE, by golly! 


“GOLF BUG” 


| gives you all the thrills, emotions—yes, and the un- 
spoken profanity of the actual game on the links. 
Every play with all the sticks in the caddie-bag can be 
made with ‘‘ Golf Bug " cards; and every condition on 
the course must be met, for you follow the actual rules 
of golf in playing this scientific card game. It’s the 
only golf game with cards, and a crackin’ good game 
whether you know golf or not. Helps the beginner 
to know the rules of and terms used in golf, and the 
uses of the different clubs. 

Eight golf sticks of 120 cards of highest quality; a golf 
links chart; book of golf terms and rules; score cards 
and markers—whole outfit packed in handsome 
carton for only $1.00. 

WINTER GOLF CLUBS ARE THE RAGE 
Winter golf clubs are being organized everywhere to 
play ‘“‘ Golf Bug ” during the long winter evenings. 
Be the first among your friends to suggest one. 

GET THIS GAME TODAY 
Ask for it at the stationer’s, sporting goods house or 
department store. If your dealer hasn't yet had 
time to get it in stock, we'll supply you direct, and 
prepay postage. Order this game now. 


CON. P. CURRAN PRINTING COMPANY 
716 Walnut Street St. Leuis, Mo. 


this soap. 
Get a cake today and begin to enjoy this rea/ violet 
fragrance, found only in Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap. 
Send 2c stamp for sample cake. It will come 


to you like a little box of fresh-cut violets. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 318 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, O. In Canada, | 
: address Tbe Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., 123-0 
e Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ont. 


10c a cake 
3 for 25¢ 
everywhere 
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Should There Be 


a New Marriage 
Ceremony 


For 
Ministers’ Wives? 


An astonishing ques- 
tion, astonishingly 
answered with eight 
new marriage-cere- 
mony promises for 
ministers’ wives. 


A woman who knows has daringly 


written an article, on what a church 
has the right to ask of its minister’s 
wife, that promises to be the most- 
talked-of article in church circles 
this winter. 


It is in the November 


LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


15 Cents— Now On Sale— Everywhere 


The most interesting human 
document of the year— 


Geraldine Farrar’s 


Own Story of Her Life 


Begins in the November Journal 






































What could she mean? It was merely an 
attack of temperament, he supposed. Ar- 
tistic people did get wild ideas now and 
then—he was enough of an artist himself 
to know that. Several times of late, when 
he had been up here with her, he had been 
conscious of his own temperament. Indeed 
he was becoming rather conscious of it now. 
It troubled him strangely to hear her talk 
of going away. Impulsively he moved back 
to the couch and dropped down to his ac- 
customed place at her side. 

“Janie,” he said gravely, ‘‘I don’t like to 
hear you talking about going away. You’ve 
a wonderful career just ahead of you right 
here in New York. And, quite aside from 
that, I don’t want you to go. I can’t spare 
you!” 

“You just imagine that,” she said with 
a friendly smile. 

“ce No ! ” 

“Yes, you do,” she insisted gently, 
“just as you imagined it once before, for a 
little while, long ago. But you got over it.” 

“No, Janie,” he declared intensely; ‘I 
didn’t! That’s just it! You were the first 
woman I ever cared for. I’ve always cared 
for you! There has never been anything in 
my life like those old days when we 
Oh, Janie! Think of the Country Club, and 
the little green bench, and the syringas! 
Janie! Janie! I care for you now! You 
are the one great ug 

“You do care?” she repeated, turning 
and looking at him with eyes wider and 
more wondering, it seemed to him, than he 
had ever seen. 

“T do!” he whispered fervently, leaning 
a little toward her and putting his hand 
over hers. 

““You’re sure?” 

“How can you ask it, dear?” 

“Are you prepared to cherish me for all 
eternity?” ; 

An expression of something like amaze- 
ment passed across Wickett’s face. Invol- 
untarily he removed his hand from hers. 

“Why, ” he began, looking vaguely 
toward the window; but Janie interrupted. 

““We were made for each other—you and 
I!” she declared, leaning toward him and 
speaking in a passionate voice. “‘ You have 
told me so; but until now fs 

“T didn’t say exactly that,’’ interposed 
Wickett, who now was leaning back from 
her against the arm of the couch. 

“But until I saw that look in your eyes 
I never felt quite sure!” she continued 
vehemently. ‘“‘Love has been too strong 
for us! Take me! I am yours to do with 
as you will! Since I cannot belong to you 
under the canons of the church, I give my- 
self into your keeping, now and forever, 
under the higher law!” 

“But, Janie,’ cried Wickett, “‘be reason- 
able! This kind of thing can’t——” 

Again she cut him off. 

“Yes! I will go away with you now— 
to-night!” she declared in a tone of mount- 
ing flame. ‘It is good-by to the world, 
Shelley! By the week after next we shall 
be exiles—forever—in my villa at Lugano!” 

As she spoke the last words she had been 
leaning nearer, nearer. And now, to his 
horror, she flopped, rather than flung her- 
self, across his shoulder. 

Hurriedly Wickett lifted her. Then, ris- 
ing swiftly and disentangling himself, he 
stepped back out of her reach. He felt 
sick, shocked, horrified, afraid! So this 
was what the stage did to women! It must 
have been the stage; she hadn’t been like 
that as a girl; none of the other women he 
had known had ever jumped to conclusions 
as to precisely what he meant when he 
made love. Evidently there was something 
about stage life that stripped romance of 
all its delicacy, all its illusory quality, and 
left only passion and self-abandonment! 

“We must think of others!” he declared 
from a safe distance. 

For an instant Janie looked at him in 
silence. Then, raising her handkerchief to 
her face, she turned away. 

“We cannot live for ourselves alone,” 
continued Wickett, praying inwardly that 
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she was not about to have hysterics. ‘‘We 
must learn to bear things, Janie, because 
of our responsibility to—to—ah—to those 
near and dear to us, and to—ah—to society 
at large.” 

Even as he spoke he felt the inefficiency 
of his expressions. They sounded trite in 
his own ears. He felt the need of saying 
something very fine and soothing, and rich 
in the quality of self-abnegation, but could 
think of nothing in the least appropriate. 
The silence became awkward. He felt amad 
desire to get away. 

Janie rose slowly and, with her face still 
averted from him, moved toward the win- 
dow, parted the curtains and stood there 
in an attitude that seemed to Wickett 
tragic beyond all words, looking out on the 
night. 

Wickett went slowly to the chair near 
the doorway where he had left his hat and 
coat. Taking them up, he moved a few 
steps toward her. Her back was turned. 
She did not move. 

*‘ Janie,” he said in a sad voice, ‘‘we are 
only torturing ourselves! I had better go! 
Yes, that will be best!’ 

Still holding her handkerchief to her face 
with one hand and clutching the window 
draperies with the other, she turned her 
head a little and nodded without speaking. 

He crossed rapidly to her and lifted his 
hand as though to place it on her shoulder. 
Then, on second thought, he dropped it 
without touching her, deciding it was wiser 
not to—because you can’t tell what an 
emotional woman will do. 

“T only want to say,” he told her, “that 
when we meet again it must be as though— 
as though this—this scene had never been. 
We must forget!” Then, having read 
somewhere in a book about a parting in 
which a man said to a woman, “‘very sim- 
ply,” “I am going now,” he said it that 
way; and appended: “Don’t you think 
that will be best?” 

““Yes,”’ came her voice faintly from be- 
hind the handkerchief. ‘That is best.” 

“Good-by!” he said, turning. Then, 
feeling very sorry for her, he added as he 
reached the door: ‘‘Good-by, dear girl!” 

As the door closed behind him Janie 
turned, dropped the hand in which she held 
the handkerchief, and revealed a face which, 
far from being tear-stained, held a look 
sweet, humorous, and perhaps a little 
reminiscent too; for in her mind there was 
the recollection of another parting with 
him long ago, on an occasion anything but 
humorous. That time she had wept with 
pity for herself and jealous heartburnings 
over the girl who had so ruthlessly in- 
veigled him away. How she had hated 
that girl! She smiled now as she remem- 
bered. And after the smile had faded from 
her face there still remained an expression 
of good will and gentle mirth—the look of 
a person who has done a good action in 
secret and enormously enjoyed doing it. 


Her action always was a secret—so se- - 


cret, indeed, that, though there came a 
time when she told Higgins almost every- 
thing else, she never told him of this bene- 
faction or let him have the smallest hint of 
how she had proved to her own satisfac- 
tion that the unnatural speech she made in 
the third-act climax of The Journey was 
enough—as she had thought it would be— 
to drive a man away. 

And, more than that, her benefaction 
was a secret. It was a secret from Shelley 
Wickett himself. Even after she and 
Higgins were married Shelley did not sus- 
pect the truth. Higgins was his best friend. 
Janie was an old sweetheart of his. He 
would always be fond of her. He would 
forget her one wild moment as though it 
had never been. 

Before finally abandoning that memory 
to oblivion, however, he presented himself 
with one harmless little bit of consolation. 
It was only a thought; and the thought 
was only that this matrimony, which old 
Hig so plainly and jubilantly regarded as a 
triumph of his own, was, in all probability, 
the result of pique. 
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Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass. 
“Dearest Phyllis: 


I am mailing another picture of the ‘Silver Girl-—the Community 
ad. you liked so much. 

I find my pet ‘Community Silver’ to be quite the vogue among the 
smarter set, even here in dear old-fashioned Boston. At dinner last night 
Nancy said she would rather have Community spoons than eat. Kate 
grinned and remarked that she ‘would rather have Community spoons and 
eat.” Immediately Percy Winthrop, that absurd Harvard classmate of 
‘Tom’s, chloroformed the conversation with—‘I say, fine idea that— 
precious little use for spoons unless one does eat! What!!’ 

—— Pess. 


P. S.—Tom (he is studying to be an architect, 
you know) says I am crazy over Community and 
he has designed a new Coat of Arms for me with 
Community spoons rampant on the shield.” 


UUU 


COMMUNITY STERLING (Patrician design only). Ask your dealer for prices. 


5 COMMUNITY PLATE (lest plated ware made). At your service for 50 years. Six teaspoons, $2.15. 
GEORGIAN - LOUIS XVI 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTp. y : : ONEIDA, N.Y. 


Also Makers of Oneida Community Reliance Plate (at your service for 25 years, six teaspoons, $1.10) and Oneida Community Par Plate 









~~ 


/ OTE—Do not confue COMMUNITY PLATE with ordinary plated silver, for “Community” is so especially thickened at the wearing points and toughened to withstand wear, that in a long 
lifetime you will never see or touch anything but the purest of pure silver. There are many attractive designs at your dealer's. The price is attractive, too. 
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HERE is a youngster in almost every home 
who demands Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes, with their zestful, appetizing, crisp- 
from-the-oven taste. 

Think of all the homes where they are the best- 
liked of the cereals—the oftenest repeated—the most 
called for. ‘Then ask yourself if there is something 
here that your folks are missing. 

Once get accustomed to having the Kellogg 
Waxtite package handy and you’ll see how many 
breakfasts begin with Kellogg’s—how often they 


Then too there is the WAXTITE 
package that keeps the fresh, good 
flavor in—and all other flavors out. 


are served for the children’s supper—between meals 


WH Kell 


October 23, 1915 





Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


—or as a light repast before going to bed. 

Folks who have learned the sense of light foods 
are enjoying these satisfying golden flakes the year 
around. 











And remember, péease,that you 
dont know Corn Flakes unless 
you know Ke//ogg’ s—the original 
Toasted Corn Flakes—their good- 
ness insured by our responsibility 
to over a million homes. 
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“Nobby Tread” users everywhere are receiving decidedly more mileage than 
they pay for. 

The price of the “Nobby Tread,” and the mileage adjustment of the “Nobby 
Tread” are based upon 5,000 miles to the tire,—but all over the country “Nobby 







This supreme anti-skid tire properly inflated is constantly giving tremendous 
excess mileages over and aboveits extraordinary adjustment basis of 5,000 miles. 
| We want to find and consult with any “Nobby Tread” users who are not 
_ securing excess mileage. 
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are today the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 


“‘Nobby Tread”’ Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do not accept substitutes. 


Everyone should see the Panama-Pacific International Exposition—the most beautiful and 
inspiring the world has ever known. United States Tires have carried thousands 
to the Exposition and return— with the ‘‘original home air’’ in the tires. 
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VERY lover of music who has reason to believe himself fully appreciative 

of tone, before he purchases one more record for his instrument (no matter 
what make that instrument may be), should put to a test our often-repeated 
assertion as to the unmistakably superior tone of Columbia Records. Call on 
any Columbia dealer and select, for example, a record by Ysaye, the world’s 
accepted master of that true soul quality in music, tone. We could recommend 
= his record No. 36523—the Rondino, by Vieuxtemps (59. That i 
»/ exquisite record is typical of the tone truth of Columbia recording. \#& 
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‘HIS season the form-fitting suit 1s 
the only suit that is truly ew reg/e. 
~~ And the term “form-fitting” implies 
clothes cut precisely to form dimensions. 


















A few years back, when men’s clothes 
were worn loose and full, with padded | 
shoulders, an approximate fit might pass. 


But today’s Styles call for garments 
that are on close, friendly terms with | 
the natural body-lines. 


A Royal Tailored Suit is built to 16 
of your body dimensions—measured by 
our able collaborator, the Royal dealer. 
With faithful custom tailor exactitude 
it dovetails every part of your figure. 


Yet Royal tailoring is not expensive. Our enormous sales volume 
—embracing half a million orders a year—enables us to offer 
the utmost in custom clothes at $16, $17, $20, $25, $30 and $35. 
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Royal Tailors & Their Dea 
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Occupying 10,000 
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ATCHES all look pretty much alike, 

and, so far as looks go—all watch manu- 

facturers are on an equality. But here 
the resemblance ceases. Back of each watch are 
unequal things. 


Back of each watch are inequalities of men, fac- 
tories, equipment, resources, organization, policies, 
principles, reputations, ambitions, ideals, history 
and a lot more things which determine the quality. 


The Ingersoll has attained such a position in the 
watch field that all who run and read today know 
what is ‘‘behind the scenes.’’ 


HERE is in the name ‘Ingersoll’ an asset 

important to you, a guarantee against disap- 
pointment. A name you recognize as worthy is 
more important on a watch than anything else. 
Look for “Ingersoll”? on the dial. 


A record of 23 years of success—over 40 million 
made and sold—the greatest daily output of any 
one watch factory in the world—an ambition to 
serve the public—a policy of “giving all we 
can for what we get instead of getting all we 
can for what we give’’—all these things are 
behind Ingersoll watches. 


These principles and aims are carried to public 
usefulness through the 60,000 merchants who sell 
Ingersoll Watches—merchants who respond to the 
enlightened business principles of the Ingersoll 
institution. 


Ache will find Ingersoll watches in reliable stores 
where better merchandising principles prevail. Stores 
selling these watches are safe trading places—even 
when the children are sent. Ingersolls are ‘‘one price”’ 
to all, whether in Kalamazoo or on Broadway. 


Ingersoll Watches are made in six models—from $1 to $3. 


Have you seen the fascinating new game,“ Going to Market”? It will be sent prepaid on receipt of 10cin stamps or coin. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL © BRO., 


315 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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VERY batch of soap boiled in the 


Ivory kettles must meet certain tests 
before it is considered worthy of the title, 
“Ivory Soap”. 


lt must drip from the paddle in’ just a certain 
way. That insures the consistency of. Ivory 
Soap. 


IVORY SOAP .....-4 


It must taste just so. That insures the mild- | 
ness of Ivory Soap. 


It must feel like all the other iicheseutnen 
preceded it. That insures the delightful 
softness and smoothness of Ivory lather. 


No user of Ivory Soap is more critical than 
the men who make it. 


me... 998s BORD 


iT F LOAT ) 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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ROMPTLY at six every week-day evening 

in the year Mr. Mapleson came down the 

stairs of the “‘L”’ road station on the corner 

and trudged up the side street toward his 
home. He lived at Mrs. Tilney’s, the last house 
but one in the block; but though for more than 
sixteen years Mr. Mapleson had boarded there, 
none of the landlady’s other patrons—or the land- 
lady either, for that matter—knew much about 
their fellow guest. Frankly, he was a good 
deal of a puzzle. The others thought him 
queer in his ways besides. They were right 
perhaps. 

He was a little man, round-shouldered, 
elderly and spare, with an air of alert, bus- 
tling energy quite birdlike in its abruptness. 
Uppish you might have judged him, and 
self-important too; yet in his tired eyes as 
well as in the droop of his small sensitive 
mouth there was something that belied the 
vanity of a pompous, confident man. Nor 
was his briskness so very convincing, once 
you had closely scanned him, for beneath it 
all was a secret, furtive nervousness that 
bordered at times on the panicky. He was, 
in short, shy—shy to the last degree; a self- 
conscious, timorous man that on every oc- 
casion shrank mistrustfully from the busy 
world about him. A castaway marooned on 
a desert island could scarcely have been more 
solitary, only in Mr. Mapleson’s case, of 
course, the solitude was New York. 

There are many such. No quarter of 
the city, indeed, is without its Mr. Maple- 
sons. They are to be seen caged behind the 
grilles of every bank and countingroom; 
they infest, as well, the hivelike offices of the 
big insurance companies; soft-footed, faith- 
ful, meek, they burrow dustily among the 
musty, dusty back rooms and libraries of 
the law. Mere cogs in the machine, their 
reward is existence, nothing else. Then 
when the cog is broken, its usefulness at an 
end, it is cast carelessly on the scrapheap, 
while the machine goes grinding on. O tem- 
pora! Omores! Mr. Mapleson was a clerk 
in a Pine Street real-estate office. His sal- 
ary was twenty-eight dollars a week, and his 
employers thought it high! 

But enough! To-night it was Christmas 
Eve; and as Mr. Mapleson descended from 
the “L” road station and trudged westward on his way, a smile as secret, as furtive as 
himself quivered radiantly on his lips. Overhead, through a rift in the fleecy, racing 
clouds, a host of stars blazed down like the lights of an anchored argosy; and when he 
looked up and saw them there the little man’s eyes blinked and twinkled back at them. 
Then a gust of the night’s raw wind swooped along the street, and the little man had 
bent his head to it and was hurrying when a fleck of snow like a knife point stung him 
on the cheek. 

“Hah!” cried Mr. Mapleson, his face beaming. ‘A white Christmas, eh?” And with 
a quick look upward, as if to assure himself, he critically examined the sky. 

Afterward he chuckled, a silvery tinkle, and tightly clutching the bundles in his arms 
Mr. Mapleson hurried on, his slender feet padding the pavement like a bunny cottontail’s. 
A little agitated you would have thought him, a little feverish perhaps; and yet, after 
all, why not?) Remember, Christmas comes but once a year; and as the slight figure 
passed swiftly under a street lamp standing near his door there was a glow in the gray, 
furrowed face that one would have wagered sprang from a heart filled only with kindliness, 
with the night’s spirit of good-will. 

Still smiling, Mr. Mapleson opened the door with his latechkey and stepped into 
Mrs. Tilney’s hall. Then a curious thing occurred. Closing the door, Mr. Mapleson 
for a moment stood poised in an attitude of acute attention. It was not only furtive, 
but a little crafty too. Then his eyes, roaming about him, fled down the dingy hall 
to where in the dim light of the single gas jet a stair was to be seen. Obviously it led to 
the kitchen floor below, for there arose from it not only a potent scent of cooking but 
the sound of a shrill, flustered voice, a woman’s. Evidently its owner reigned in an 
advisory capacity over the kitchen’s busy doings. At any rate the voice lifting itself in 
shriller complaint, the words became intelligible. 
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“Do You Know, I’ve 
Never Been at a Dance!’’ 
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“Is everything on earth going to ruin? Mary 
Mangin, don’t youhearme? DoasI tell younow!” 

“Tm a-doin’ ut, ain’t 1?” an aggrieved voice 
returned. 

Then came an interlude. The kitchen door was 
slammed, while from elsewhere belowstairs arose 
yet a third voice, a girl’s. 

She sang, lilting like a lark: 
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“One shoe off and one shoe on, 
Deedle deedle dumpling, my son John.” 


That wasall. Itendedin alittle laugh, a burst of 
merriment that rippled musically up the stairwell. 

Mr. Mapleson abruptly moved. Tiptoeing to 
the stairhead he descended stealthily halfway to 
the foot. Here he turned and, laying down his 
parcels on a stair, he removed his hat, which he 
placed on top of them. Afterward the little man 
hurriedly unbuttoned his coat, removing from the 
recesses of its inner pocket a newspaper. This he 
opened in the middle. Then with a pains- 
taking precision, scrupulous with care, Mr. 
Mapleson compactly folded the newspaper 
so as to display one particular column 
among its advertisements. 

Its heading, a single word printed in 
full-faced type, was significant: 


“PERSONAL” 


When he had replaced the paper in his 
pocket Mr. Mapleson picked up his hat 
and bundles and on tiptoe crept down the 
remainder of the stairs. A board partition 
inclosed the stairway, and on reaching the 
bottom the little man peered cautiously 
past the woodwork. The glance revealed 
to him Mrs. Tilney’s dining room, its lights 
lighted, its table set for dinner. In a few minutes 
now the bell would ring, the dozen guests come 
trooping to their meal. However, as if assured 
the room was vacant, Mr. Mapleson was just 
creeping into the basement hall when with a catch 
of his breath he shrank back suddenly. 

On the hearthrug in front of the fireplace 
stood a girl. She was a young girl. In age she 
was nineteen perhaps, or it may have been a little 
more. But whatever her age, or whether you 
“x would or would not call her beautiful, there was 
one thing about her that was not to be mistaken: 
it was the allurement of her smile, a merriment 
that danced and rippled in her eyes like the sheen 
on sunlit silk. At the moment it happened that a young man in evening clothes stood 
before her, and with her arms uplifted, her slender form close to his, the girl was intently 
tying his necktie. All her attention was centered on the task as with deft fingers she 
molded the white lawn into a bow; but with the young man it was different. His face, 
so far from wearing the vacuous, bored expression seen on the faces of those that must 
have their neckties tied, seemed interested to an extreme. With parted lips, his eyes 
smiling, he was gazing down at the face now so near to his. 

Mr. Mapleson peeped. Presently he saw the girl’s quick, slender fingers twist the tie 
into a bow, then give it a finishing pat; and as if yet fearful he should be seen, he was 
effacing himself, when the young man moved and he heard him draw a little breath. 

“Thanks,” said the young man briefly. 

The girl’s eyes leisurely lifted themselves. Briefly they dwelt on his, then their gray 
depths lighted suddenly. A moment later a tinkling ripple of merriment left her and she 
turned away. 

“You’re welcome!” she laughed; and she and the young man moving out of view, 
Mr. Mapleson made the best of his opportunity. 

Gliding down the hallway he quietly opened the door at the other end. Then stepping 
inside, he as quietly closed it behind him. He was in Mrs. Tilney’s kitchen, a sanctuary 
tabooed usually to Mrs. Tilney’s guests. Across the floor the lady herself stood near the 
range shrilly exhorting her cook, a red-faced person of astonishing girth and—notably— 
impenetrable calmness. 

“Mary Mangin, my stars!’ Mrs. Tilney addressed her. “ D’you wish to be the death 
of me? Enough’s happening without your burning the soup! Take off that kettle at 
once, d’you hear me?” Quaking as she moved, the behemoth emerged momentarily out 
of the vapors surrounding the cookstove. 
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Barbara Paused, Staring at the Strangers in the Halt Below 


“Be aisy, will ye!” admonished Mary Mangin. “What 
wit’ y’r carryin’ ons th’ day ’twill be a wonder we’re not 
worse an’ all!” 

It was at this moment that Mr. Mapleson spoke. 

“Mrs. Tilney,” he said. 

The landlady turned. She was a small woman with 
sharp, inquiring features and shrewd, not unkindly eyes. 
Now, having peered at Mr. Mapleson from behind her 
steel-rimmed spectacles, Mrs. Tilney began to blink ex- 
actly like a small, startled barn owl. Obviously she had 
suddenly become agitated. 

“Well?” she breathed. 

Laying down his bundles, Mr. Mapleson removed his 
hat, after which he produced from his pocket the folded 
newspaper. 

Silently he pointed to the column headed ‘‘Personal,” 
and as silently Mrs. Tilney read: 


BeneEpIcT. A liberal reward will be paid for information 
concerning the present whereabouts, living or dead, of the 
person known variously as Randolph Benedict, Benedict 
Ames or Ames Randolph, who, when last heard of in Jan- 
uary, 1897, was about to embark from New York City 
presumably for some port in South America. All com- 
munications will be regarded as entirely confidential. 
adver Hill, Hamilton, Durand & Hill, Wall Street, New 
York. 


A little gasp escaped Mrs. Tilney. She was still gaping 
at the paper when Mr. Mapleson took it from her and, 
turning the page, indicated a news item in another column: 


BEESTON’S CONDITION CRITICAL 
FAMILY SUMMONED TO THE 
GREAT FINANCIER’S 
BEDSIDE 


There was a pause. Then with a jerk of his thumb Mr. 
Mapleson indicated the adjoining dining room, where again 
the girl’s voice arose, tinkling with merriment. 

‘All hers,” he said, and as he spoke his yoice cracked 
thinly—‘“ millions!”’ 

Again Mrs. Tilney caught swiftly at her breath. 

““Bab’s?’’ she whispered—‘‘my little Babbie Wynne?” 

Mr. Mapleson slowly nodded. 

“It’s true,” he said; “I phoned them, and it’s as true as 
the Holy Writ! The lawyers are coming here at eight!” 


I 


ee o’clock had just struck when Bab, after a brief look 
at herself in the glass, opened the door of her bedroom 
and hurried out into the hall. Every evening it was her 
duty to see that the dining-room table was set properly, 
and to-night she had been delayed. In spite of her hurry, 
however, her pace perceptibly slackened as she neared the 
head of the stairs. The room there was Mr. Varick’s; and 


behind the door she could hear him briskly moving about, 
humming to himself a lively little air as he dressed: 


La Donna é mobile. 


She smiled at his cheerfulness. How pleasant it always 
was to hear him! 

Frankly Bab’s interest in the young man was a bit 
deeper than the feeling she usually displayed toward the 
boarders at Mrs. Tilney’s. The house, though comfortable 
enough in its homely way, was still not what one would 
call enlivening; nor were its patrons any the more inspir- 
iting. They were, for the most part, clerks, breadwinners 
like Mr. Mapleson, with an occasional stenographer or 
saleswoman to lend variety. To these, however, 
Varick had proved the exception—notably so, in fact; 
and this Bab had been quick to see. 

One ordinarily does not look to find a Varick in a 
boarding house. Indeed, until the day he arrived at 
Mrs. Tilney’s, Varick had never so much as put his nose 
in one. He was, in short, what Miss Hultz, the occu- 
pant of Mrs. Tilney’s third-floor front, so aptly termed 
a “‘swell.”’ And when she said swell Miss Hultz meant 
swell; there was no doubt of that. Being in the hat 
and feather department at Bimberg’s—the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bim’s of course—she consequently knew. 

But then that Varick was a Varick, therefore of the 
elect, would probably have been evident even without 
Miss Hultz’s authoritative say-so. 

He was a slender, tall, gray-eyed fellow with a nar- 
row, high-bred head and quiet, pleasant manners. 
Newcomers were not many at Mrs. Tilney’s, for the 
house, if modest, was well kept, so that its guests re- 
mained on indefinitely. However, the instant Varick 
for the first time had entered its dining room he was 
looked at with interest, the others divining instantly 
that he was a somebody. Moreover, Mr. Jessup, at 
the head of the table, instantly had confirmed this. 

With his wife, a plump, kindly little woman, Mr. 
Jessup tenanted Mrs. Tilney’s second-floor back. 
Briefly he was a bookkeeper in the National Guaranty’s 
R to Z Department; and looking up from his soup as 
Varick entered, Mr. Jessup had stared. . 

“Phew!” he had whistled, whereat Mrs. J. had 

nudged him with her elbow. ‘‘Don’t blow in your soup, 
Joe!”’ she had admonished. ‘‘It isn’t manners!” 
A lot he eared! Months before, when Varick’s father 
had died, Jessup had been called in to help untangle the 
old man’s bank accounts. That they had been as involved 
as all this, though, he had not even dreamed. A Varick in 
a boarding house! Again Mr. Jessup had whistled. How- 
ever, not even this vicissitude seemed to have crushed the 
young man. A quick smile lit up his face when the book- 
keeper ventured to address him. 

“Of course I remember you!” heexclaimed. Then he had 
turned to the bookkeeper’s chubby lady in the same frank, 
friendly way. ‘Delighted to meet you, Mrs. Jessup!” 

Thus it was that, impressed, a little awed 
perhaps, Mrs. Tilney’s other guests learned 
they had a Varick among them. Not that 
Varick had tried either to awe or to impress. 
Like Jessup he, too, was merely an employee 
in a bank now, and he made no bones of say- 
ing so. 

The bank was the Borough National. It 
was in Broad Street and it paid him twelve 
dollars a week. That was another reason why 
Varick was at Mrs. Tilney’s. 

But not even this—the fact, that is, of the 
twelve dollars and its contingent relation to 
his presence in the boarding house—seemed 
in the least to have marred his cheerfulness. 
Bab felt heartily she had never met anyone 
so responsive, so entertaining. As she went 
on down the stairs, hurrying to her task in 
the dining’ room, she was still smiling, hum- 
ming softly to herself the while the air she had 
heard him singing. 

A few minutes later, while she was arrang- 
ing the last knives and forks, the dining-room 
door opened and Varick himself stood there. 
His face lit instantly as he saw her. 

“Hello, Bab!” he greeted. “I thought I 
heard you come down!”’ 

He was in evening dress, his attire spick 
and span save for the one particular of his 
necktie. This, with its two ends askew, clung 
to his collar in a rumpled knot. 

“Busy?” he inquired. 

Bab laughed. 

“You want your tie tied, I suppose!”’ she 
returned, warned by former experience. “‘I 
thought the last time I gave you a lesson!” 

Varick nodded. 

“T know. What I need, though, is not 
lessons—it’s less thumbs. Now be a good 
fellow, won’t you?” 

Bab laughed again; and laying down the 
knives and forks in her hands, she reached 
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up and began pulling and patting the soft lawn into shape. 
Finally she had it to her satisfaction. 

“There!’’ she murmured. 

Varick did not move away. Instead he stood looking 
down at her, his gray eyes dwelling on hers, and in them 
was a gleam of interest she had seen there more than once 
of late. It was as if recently Varick had found in her face 
something he had not found there before. That something, 
too, seemed to inspire in him a growing look of reflection, 

Bab, in spite of her good looks, was not vain. At the 
same time, though, neither was she blind. She gazed at 
Varick curiously. 

“Well?” she inquired presently. 

Varick seemed suddenly to recollect. 

“Thanks!” he said; and in turn she laughed back: 
“You’re welcome!”’ 

She had just spoken when out in the dimly lighted hall 
Bab saw Mr. Mapleson emerge suddenly from the stair- 
way, and on stealthy tiptoes dart out of view toward the 
kitchen. A muffled exclamation escaped her, and as he 
heard it Varick looked at her vaguely. 

“T beg pardon?” he inquired. 

“Nothing—it was just someone in the hall,’ Bab eva- 
sively answered; and, her face thoughtful now, she finished 
arranging the table. Planted on the hearthrug, Varick 
watched her. However, though she was quite conscious of 
this, she gave little heed to it. Her brow puckered itself 
still more in thought. 

““You’re not going to be home to-night, are you?” she 
inquired presently. When Varick said no, that he’d be out 
all the evening, Bab perched herself on the serving table in 
the corner and sat swinging her shapely, slender heels. “I 
suppose you're going to a party, aren’t you?” she suggested. 

Again he smiled. 

“Why, yes, Bab—why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she murmured as aimlessly. Then 
her eyes growing vague, she drew a little breath. 

““There’ll be a tree, I suppose?’’ Varick nodded. Yes, 
there would be a tree. “And you'll dance besides, I 
shouldn’t wonder?” added Bab, drawing in her breath 
again, a pensive sigh. ‘“‘I imagine, too, there’ll be a lot of 
girls there—pretty girls?” 

She could see him stare, curious at her tone, her ques- 
tioning; but now she hardly cared. There was something 
Bab meant to ask him presently, though how she was to do 
it she still was not 
quite sure. 

“Funny,’’ she 
murmured, her tone 
asif she mused; ‘‘do 
you know, I’ve never 
been at a dance!” 

Varick stared 
anew. “Really?” 

“Honor bright!” 
said Bab, aware of 















Bab Was Gone, Bab Was No Longer Hers 
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his astonishment. She had a way, when others amused her, 
of drolly twisting up one corner of her mouth; and then as 
her smile broadened, rippling over her face, Bab’s small 
nose would wrinkle up like a rabbit’s, obscuring tempo- 
rarily the freckles on each side of it. ‘‘Give you my word!” 
she avowed. 

Leaning back, then, she sat clicking her heels together, 
her eyes roving toward the ceiling. 

“Don’t laugh,” she murmured; “‘but often I’ve won- 
dered what a dance was like—a real dance I mean. You 
see, ever since I was a kid everyone round me has been too 
busy or too tired to think of things like that. Sometimes 
they’ve been too worried too; so the only dances I’ve ever 
been at have been just dream dances—make-believes. You 
know how it is, don’t 
you, when you have 
no other children to 
play with? I’dmake 
believe I was in a 
huge ballroom, I all 
alone, and then 
somewhere music 
would begin to play! 
Oh, I can hear it 
yet—Strauss, the 
Blue Danube!”’ 
Bab’s look was misty, 
rapt; and then with 
a slender hand up- 
raised she began to 
beat time to the sen- 
suous measure of the 
melody drifting in 
her mind. “Lights, 
music, that huge 
ballroom,” she 
laughed at the mem- 
ory;, ‘music, the 
Blue Danube. Yes— 
and then I’d dance 
all alone, all by my- 
self! Can’t you see 
me—l in my pigtails 
and pinafore, danc- 
ing! Funny, wasn’t 
yeaa 

“Funny?’’ re- 
peated Varick, and 
she saw his face was 
grave, 9. Lidon’t 
think so. Why?” 

But Bab did not 
heed. Her face rapt, 
she still sat smiling 
at the ceiling. 

Strangers often 
wondered about Bab. 
It was not only her 
face, however, that 
roused, that held 
their interest. They 
marveled, too, that in the dim and dingy surroundings of 
the boarding house the landlady’s little ward had acquired 
an air, a manner so manifestly above her surroundings. 
But Bab’s history, vague as it was, gave a hint of the rea- 
son. Her mother, a woman who had died years before at 
Mrs. Tilney’s, leaving her child in Mrs. Tilney’s hands, 
manifestly had been a woman of refinement. In other 
words, despite environment Bab’s blood had told; and that 
it had was evidenced by Varick’s interest in her. During 
his months at Mrs. Tilney’s he had, in fact, managed to 
see a good deal of his landlady’s pretty ward. 

However, not even this interest, the pleasure he had 
found in her company, had obscured in the least Bab’s 
perception of the facts. She knew thoroughly her own 
position. She knew, too, his—that and the gulf it put 
between them. Young, attractive, aman; the fact that he 
now was poor had not much altered his social standing. 
It would remain as it was, too, until he married. Then 
when he did, his position would be rated by the wealth— 
that or the lack of it—of the woman who became his wife. 

So, though Varick single might exist with propriety in 
a boarding house, there was a vast difference between that 
and a Varick married—a Varick setting up for life, say, in a 
four-room Harlem flat. And Bab, too, don’t forget, was a 
boarding-house keeper’s nameless ward. 

“Tell me something,” she said. 

Slipping from her perch, she drew up a chair and, seating 
herself, bent forward with her chin on her hands. 

“You’ve heard of the Beestons, haven’t you—that 
family uptown? By any chance do you know them?” 

“The Beestons!”’ 

She saw him frown, his air amazed. However, though 
she wondered at the moment at his air, her interest was 
entirely in what he would answer. 

“Why do you ask?” he inquired. 

“T wanted to know,” Bab returned slowly. ‘I wanted 
to find out something. Do they ever give parties—dances 
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like the one you're going to to-night? And do you ever go 
to them?” 

Varick’s look grew all the more amazed. He not only 
knew the Beestons, but had often been in the huge house 
they occupied in one of the uptown side streets off the 
Avenue. But though that was true, for some reason the 
fact did not seem to afford him any great satisfaction. 
His face had suddenly grown hard. 

“Who told you about them?”’ he demanded. 

Bab smiled vaguely. 

“There’s a boy, isn’t there?’’ she parried—‘‘old Mr. 
Beeston’s grandson?”’ The look of wonderin his face grew. 

“Who? David Lloyd, you mean? How did you know 
him?” he questioned. 
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“Don’t You Know I Love Her? You Don’t Think They’d Let Me Have Her Now, Do You?”? 


“T don’t,”’ said Bab, smiling at his vehemence; ‘‘I’ve 
only heard about him. He’s a cripple, isn’t he—a hopeless 
cripple?” 

It proved that all his life Varick had known the boy— 
the man rather—that she meant. 

“Look here, Bab,’’ he directed, puzzled, ‘“why do you 
ask me about those people? I’d like to know that! Will 
you tell me?”’ 

She deliberated for a moment. 

“Tt was something I heard,” she said then, hesitating. 

“Here? In this house?’’ he questioned, all the more 
amazed; and Bab nodded. 

“T heard Mr. Mapy say it,’”’ she returned. 

Varick in turn gazed at her, his face a picture. 

“Mr. Mapy,”’ he knew, meant Mr. Mapleson. He knew, 
too, like the other boarders, Bab’s interest in the quaint, 
gray-faced little man, his next-door neighbor upstairs. 
True Bab often laughed blithely at Mr. Mapleson, teasing 
him endlessly for his idiosyncrasies; but otherwise, as also 
Varick knew, her heart held for the queer, curious little 
man a deep well of tenderness, of love and gentle under- 
standing. However, that was not the point. What had 
Mapleson to do with David Lloyd? What had a musty, 
antiquated Pine Street clerk to do with any of the Bees- 
tons? 

Now that he thought of it, there was something else, 
too, that Varick would have liked to know. 

For the past ten days—for a fortnight, in fact—he had 
felt indefinably that something queer was going on in that 
room next to his. Night after night, long after Mrs. Til- 
ney’s other guests had sought their rest, he had heard Mr. 
Mapleson softly stirring about. Again and again, too, he 
could hear him whispering, mumbling to himself. What 
is more, Varick was not the only one who had been dis- 
turbed. A few nights before, quite late, too, he heard a hand 
rap abruptly at Mr. Mapleson’s door. Startled, a moment 
later he had heard someone speak. It was Jessup! 





“Mapleson,” Jessup had demanded, “what are you up 
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Varick had not caught the reply; for, after a startled 
exclamation, Mr. Mapleson had dropped his voice to a 
whisper. But Varick had heard enough. What, indeed, 
was Mr. Mapleson up to? 

Bab’s eyes grew vague.. Then she laughed. The laugh, 
though, was a little strained, a little less free than usual. 
Then her eyes fell and a faint tide of color crept up into 
her face and neck. 

“Honest Injun now,” she again laughed, awkwardly, 
“don’t you know what’s happening?”’ 

Varick shook his head, and Bab, her eyes on his, bit her 
lip reflectively. That question she longed to ask him hov- 
ered on her lips now, 
and with it there had 
come into her face an 
air of wistfulness. 
Her blue eyes 
clouded faintly. 

“Tell me,” she 
said, and hesitated— 
“tell me something. 
If at the dance. to- 
night—the dance 
you're going to— 
if—if things were 
changed; and I— 
you ds 

Varick 
quietly. 

“Yes,’’ he prompt- 
ed, ‘‘if [ ——” 

“Tf I were there,”’ 
said Bab; “‘if things 
were changed and 
I Sa 

Again she paused. 
Her eyes, too, fell 
suddenly. Then she 
caught her lip be- 
tween her teeth. 

“Yes, Bab,’ en- 
couraged Varick; 
‘““if what were 
changed?”’ 

But Bab did not 
reply. Of asudden, 
as she raised her eyes 
to his, a great wave 
of color rushed into 
her face, mantling 
her to the eyes. Of 
a sudden, too, the 
eyes fell, dropping 
before hislook. Her 
confusion was fu- 
rious, and with an 
abrupt movement, 
swift and unexpected 
to him, she slipped 
from her chair and darted into the half-lit hall. Then the 
next instant she was gone, and Varick, his own face a study, 
stood gazing after her dumfounded. 

“Good Lord!’’ he murmured to himself. 

For he was no fool, neither was he a coxcomb; and what 
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nodded 


.Bab had let him read in her face had been a revelation. 
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EANWHILE, her cheeks aflame, furiously self- 

conscious at what she had revealed, Barbara Wynne 
had gone flying up the stairway to her room. There, half 
an hour later, tapping softly at her door, Mr. Mapleson 
found her lying in the dark, her face buried among the 
pillows of her bed. 

“Why, Babbie!”’ he whispered—‘‘ Babbie Wynne!” 

The boarders at Mrs. Tilney’s, and especially those who 
had heard the story of Barbara Wynne, often commented 
on Mr. Mapleson’s devotion to the landlady’s little ward. 
The fact is the two long had lived together in the boarding 
house; for the year that Mr. Mapleson came to Mrs. 
Tilney’s was the year Barbara Wynne had come there too. 
However, that was but a coincidence. The two were in no 
way related. Mr. Mapleson, it seemed, had come first. 

That night, now nearly seventeen years ago, nine o’clock 
had just struck when Mrs. Tilney’s doorbell sounded. As 
the day happened to be Sunday, and therefore the upstairs 
girl’s evening out, Mrs. Tilney ' self had answered. 

The night was withering. It was the evening of an 
August dog day, ghastly betwixt the horrors of its heat and 
its stagnant, glaring sunshine, yet the man she found in the 
vestibule was clad in a winter suit n5t only sizes too large 
for him but suffocating in its armorlike-thickness. Dust 
powdered him from head to foot. It powdered also the 
cheap suitcase he had set down beside him. 

“Well?”’ Mrs. Tilney had inquired : harply. 

A perfect convulsion of embarrassment had for a moment 
kept the slight, pallid man from replyinz. “‘I—why, your 
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sign outside,’ he’d faltered then; “‘if you could let me 
have a room.” 

“You have references?”’ Mrs. Tilney had demanded. 

The little man shook his head. Mrs. Tilney was about 
to shut the door when abruptly he threw out both his 
hands. The gesture was as timid as a girl’s. 

“T am from the country,” he appealed. “I’ve come a 
great ways. I am very tired.” 

Then he smiled up at her, and somehow, by the wan 
wistfulness of his look, the sharp, distrustful woman had 
been placated. 

“Oh, well,” she grumbled and, standing aside, she waved 
for him to enter. 

It had taken Mrs. Tilney weeks, not to say months, to 
grasp the real nature of her queer, retiring guest. Summer 
went, the autumn drew on. A new flock of winter “stead- 
ies” replaced summer’s birds of passage, and she wondered 
when he, too, would be gone. But Mr. Mapleson showed 
no disposition to depart. There were, in fact, signs that he 
meant to remain indefinitely. At any rate, on entering his 
room one morning Mrs. Tilney found upon the wall three 
cheap little color prints, each neatly framed in fumed oak. 
Also in a cigar box and tomato can on the window sill 
Mr. Mapleson had laid out for himself the beginnings of a 
window garden. A geranium and a Chinese bulb comprised 
the horticultural display. 

However, it was not until Thanksgiving Day, some 
weeks later, that Mrs. Tilney’s suspicions of her guest were 
effectively set at rest. The circumstance arose over the 
departure, somewhat abrupt, of one of the other boarders, 
a Mr. Agramonte. The gentleman, the manager of a vaude- 
ville booking agency, having let his board bill run three 
weeks, decamped abruptly in the middle of the night. This 
was the day before Thanksgiving. At noon then of the féte 
day in question Mr. Mapleson appeared suddenly at Mrs. 
Tilney’s kitchen door. In his arms he bore a small potted 


plant: The plant was in full bloom and Mr. Mapleson was 
beaming shyly. 

“‘T have brought you a flower,” he said. 

“Me?” had gasped Mrs. Tilney. 

“Yes, it’s a begonia,”” Mr. Mapleson was saying, when 
to his wonder, his alarm as well, Mrs. Tilney emitted a 
laugh, or rather it was a croak, then burst abruptly into 
tears, the first in years. 

Never, never before, as she protested, had one of her 
boarders shown her such consideration. At the thought 
Mrs.'Tilney wept anew. 

However, to proceed: It was exactly one month after 
this that Barbara Wynne, the ward of Mrs. Tilney, had 
come there to the boarding house. The day, like the day of 
Mr. Mapleson’s advent, was one to be remembered. A raw 
wind from the eastward had risen with the morning, and 
well on in the afternoon rain began. Presently, as if to 
show what a December storm really can do in New York, 
it settled itself into a soaking downpour—a flood that 
changed before long to cutting sleet, then to wet snow. 

Toward night Mrs. Tilney’s upstairs girl entered the 
kitchen where Mrs. Tilney waged diurnal warfare with 
her cook. 

“‘There’s a lady in the parlor, mum,” she announced. 

The term was too often -vulgarly misused in Mrs. Til- 
ney’s cosmos to excite anticipation. 

‘A Jady? How do you know?” demanded Mrs. Tilney. 

“Sure, mum,” replied the girl with convincing frank- 
ness, “‘she do look different f’m yer boarders!” 

It proved, moreover, to be the truth. Upstairs in the 
parlor Mrs. Tilney found a slender, wan-faced woman, to 
whose dripping skirts clung an equally rain-soaked child; 
and that they were persons of distinction not even their 
appearance could dispute. The visitor’s voice, when she 
spoke, was low. It rang like the undertone of a bell. 

“‘T am looking for rooms—a room,” she corrected. 
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A shudder accompanied the words, and with a gesture 
of uncontrollable languor she held her hands to the coals 
glowing on the hearth. 

The landlady debated. Transients of this sort were as 
little to her liking as they were rare. However, after some 
misgivings she showed her visitor the one vacancy. It was 
a top-floor bedroom just down the hall from Mr. Maple- 
son’s. Board included, the rent would be sixteen dollars. 

“Thanks,” said the visitor. ‘‘I’ll have my trunk sent 
in at once.” 

Her tone Mrs. Tilney had thought hasty, overeager. 
Before the landlady, however, could utter that shibboleth 
of her calling, ‘‘You have references?’’ the child spoke. 
Clinging to her mother’s skirts, she had been staring at 
Mrs. Tilney. ‘‘Babbie Wynne’s hungry,” she said. 

With a start and a swift contraction of her mouth the 
mother leaned down to her. 

“Hush! Yes, dear, in just a little while now!” 

Mrs. Tilney did not ask to have her pay in advance. 
A certitude, subconscious but still confident, told her the 
visitor hadn’t it. And to turn that woman and her child 
outdoors on a night like this needed more courage than 
Mrs. Tilney had. 

““Can we stay, mother?” asked the child earnestly. 

There Mrs. Tilney had grimly interposed. 

“You’re married, ain’t you?’’ she demanded with a 
directness as designed as it was blunt. 

A startled look leaped into the visitor’s eyes. Then with 
a quiet dignity she slipped off her glove, displaying on her 
finger a narrow gold band. 

“T am a widow,” she said. 

Mrs. Tilney had asked no more. 

“While you get your trunk,” she directed, “‘you leave 
that child with me. To-night’s no night for her to be 
traipsing the street! I’ll see she has her supper too. What’s 
she eat?” (Continued on Page 28) 
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at Crosshampton Harbor, where he haughtily had 

a restricted suburban residence, or at Woodley & 
Duncan’s, where he was office manager. Yet neither was 
he disagreeable enough to be notorious. Wait! That 
wasn’t his fault; he was as mean-minded as he knew how 
to be; but he hadn’t much imagination. He was able to 
annoy his neighbors and the office force only by the ordi- 
nary old-fashioned methods which everyone knows and 
doesn’t mind. 

He did all he could. He would talk about efficiency to 
 five-dollar-a-week addressing girl; and in the mind of 
Mr. Small efficiency had nothing to do with increasing 
profits or saving time. It meant making clerks unhappy. 
He crawked at the girls whenever they stopped to take a 
drink of water and interrupted the work they should have 
loved so well, such as copying a form letter six hundred 
times or hunting hours for a letter that was on Mr. Small’s 
desk all the while. He had the generous habit of discover- 
ing at four-fifty-five almost every day that there was some 
work which simply had to be done that evening—if it was 
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quite convenient could Miss Rosenbaum stay and finish ib? 


He also did his modest best at Crosshampton Harbor. 
He kept a guinea hen that gave an imitation of a saw- 
mill at three, five and six-thirty A. M. daily. But the 
poor man never became famous as a professional irri- 
tator until that glorious combat of which the suburbs 
still speak on stormy nights, when families gather round 
the hot-air register and father tells his real opinion of 
the neighbors. \ 

The curious thing about Mr. Whittier J. Small—if it 
was the poet Whittier his parents meant when they 
christened him, then they must have been thinking of 
Snow-Bound—was that he had a passion for popularity. 
He didn’t know that he was mean. He resented meanness. 
He spoke as feelingly of other people’s howling dogs as did 
they of hisguineahen. Or, take his office girls: Why did they 
try to put things over on his trusting kindness? He thirsted 
for local fame. He wanted to be asked to join the Harbor 
Yacht Club. He wanted people to call him up in the eve- 
ning and invite him to come over for agame of five hundred. 
His life was one of rectitude and baths. He read the proper 
newspaper and wore the ~.oper clothes. He spoke harshly 
of sports shirts and hats with puggrees; he never offended 
people by such eccentricities. He wore pyjamas and 
smoked ten-cent cigars, and hated office boys who snapped 
their fingers. He was a normal and solid citizen. 

Yet Crosshampton Harbor was far less interested in him 
than in the iceman, who, if courted and flattered and asked 
about his offspring’s educational progress, could some- 
times be persuaded to bring the ice before the meat spoiled. 

If you have ever come into the city on the seven-fifty- 
four you have undoubtedly seen Mr. Small—only you 













Mr. Small Sat 
in an Easy:Chair and Acquired Culture by the Page 


probably did not notice him. He was neither meek and 
meeching nor tall and pompous. He was neither young 
nor old, bearded nor clean-shaved. Even other commuters 
remarked that he looked like a commuter. Everyone who 
was introduced to him said confusedly:. “‘I think we’ve 
met before.’’ He wore clothes—oh, clothes of a gray that 
was rather brown, and he had a mustache—you could 
never remember whether it was brown or black, or col- 
ored like hairbrush bristles. His face was medium looking. 
He was medium sized. He was medium. 

Except in meanness. Whittier J. Small had potentialities 
of meanness that had never been discovered. 
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He had recently moved away from Cosmos Villas because 
the benighted people paid no attention to him. They had 
spoken to him pleasantly, and even borrowed his lawn 
mower, at Cosmos Villas; but he had never met with any 
social recognition except election to the Matthew Arnold 
Culture Circle at a time when the circle had to get some 
new members or go under. For this lack of recognition he 
blamed Mrs. Small—a worthy woman who was always to 
be found in the parlor, gently sighing and knitting 
something that never got beyond the stage of resem- 
bling an earmuff. But mostly he blamed Cosmos 
Villas itself, and after five years he decided to move 
to Crosshampton Harbor. 

Mr. Small started out brilliantly in Crosshampton 
Harbor—or the Harbor, as its inhabitants called it 
in their jolly fashion. Mr. Litchfeld, the real-estate 
man who leased him a house, was such a breezy, 
lovable chap. He assured Mr. Small that the Harbor 
needed just such a substantial citizen and would 
make him welcome to their neighborly social life; 
so Mr. Small applied for membership in the Harbor 
Yacht Club. The membership committee once 
invited him to a club smoker and once called on him. 
He gave them cigars and homemade root beer that 
he guaranteed equal to vintage champagne for 
exhilaration and cod-liver oil for benefit. He enter- 


~ tained them in the sunniest manner with stories about 


the unfriendliness of his former neighbors in Cosmos 
Villas, and the cleverness of his two children, and the in- 
competence of his wife, and the inefficiency of the girls who 
worked under him and the chief who worked over him, 
and the complete undesirability of a mysterious phono- 
graph that disturbed his slumber—the phonograph be- 
longed to one of the committee. He pressed them to call 
again, and spent several days in expecting not only to be 
elected to the club but to run for commodore on an oppo- 
sition ticket. He rehearsed an inauguration speech. After 
four weeks he received a courteous note from the com- 
mittee informing him that the club membership list was 
full for the year and that they must regretfully request 
him to go to the devil! 

Mr. Small was not hurt. He spoke of plots. There were 
those on the membership committee, he said, who were 
afraid to admit a man who would be so formidable a rival 
in club politics. He said it a great many times to his wife, 
who listened patiently and replied, “‘Yes, Whittier; that’s 
so!” in a voice like that of a toy terrier with influenza. 

Then it was that Mr. Small remembered with wistful 
unhappiness the evenings he had spent at the Cosmos 
Villas Matthew Arnold Culture Circle, getting all sorts of 
thrilling encyclopedia information about Java and fish 
glue, and carburetors and Henry VIII, and Felicia Hemans 
and the technic of writing essays. He decided to show his 
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lavish public spirit and start in this pitiable Crosshampton 
Harbor another Matthew Arnold Culture Circle. 

On the street he met Mr. Litchfeld, the real-estate man, 
who promised to herd his acquaintances to Mr. Small’s the 
coming Thursday for the formation of a Culture Circle. 

An amazing epidemic of assorted ills struck Crosshamp- 
ton Harbor that week. Some Harborites had colds and 
some had headaches, and some were just 
sick; so only six people gathered at Mr. 
Small’s residence on Thursday evening. 
Mr. Small’s residence wasn’t really a 
residence. It was simply a house; about 
as houselike a house as ever was first 
carpentered and then architected. It 
had a low turret and a couple of bay win- 
dows precariously pasted on one side. 
It was made of shingles and clapboards 
and rubblestone and scrollwork in pat- 
terns like the lace paper in a candy box. 
Even the chimneys had little tin inverted 
pants. The exterior hinted of furnace 
heat and semi-hardwood fioors and one 
servant. A swing couch, a perambula- 
tor and a doormat, strangely lettered 
EMOCLEW, bedecked the 
porch. 

In the parlor Mr. Small 
frequently sat in a red- 
plush easy-chair with 
dragon-carved arms and 
acquired culture by the 
page. Most of the culture 
he dug from a set of books 
two feet and seven inches 
in combined width, con- 
taining nine books of selec- 
tions from Persian poetry, 
three books of Greek ora- 
tions, one of Early Vic- 
torian geology, and one of * 
the history of Spanish lit- 
erature. There were fifty- 
six hundred and thirty-two 
pages in the set; and by 
reading—as he incredibly 
did—two pages every eve- 
ning, Mr. Small would be 
a gentleman of learning in 
seven years and two hun- 
dred and sixty-one days. 

In this refined abode, 
facing the determined vol- 
umes, the six applicants 
for wisdom gathered. There were Mr. Litchfeld, his wife, 
his daughter with the repressed teeth, his stenographer, 
and two unclaimed ladies with riprapped false fronts. 
Mrs. Small deprecatingly joined them. 

Mr. Small stood before them—that’s all he did at first— 
just stood before them like a district attorney, or Billy 
Sunday, or General Joffre reviewing troops. When he had 
awed them to such perfect silence that they wanted to yelp 
and run, he began: 

“To show you how interesting and valuable Mrs. Small 
and I found the Matthew Arnold Culture Circle at Cosmos 
Villas, I will read you a paper on the Humor of Mark 
Twain which I read at the circle. I trust you will find it 
worth some serious attention.” 

It was obvious that he hoped no one would take his 
composition on humor lightly. They didn’t. He paused 
to permit them to express pleased gratification, which they 
did not express, and announced: 

“Now we will proceed to the adoption of a constitution 
and a program, and finally to the election of officers. The 
following is the constitution.” 

He had the constitution already made out. Possibly the 
Harbor never realized it, but he was a wonder at constitu- 
tions. He could easily have created a Mexican constitu- 
tion that would have united all parties; though what the 
parties would have done to him after they had united the 
historian does not presume to know. When he was but a 
studious lad of eighteen he had drafted the whole of the 
constitution for the Young Men’s Friendly Society of 
Ogden Center. . 

The Culture Circle constitution provided for every con- 
tingency and invented a number of new contingencies for 
which to provide. 

No member of the circle was to have a single evening 
free for anything but culture. When they weren’t prepar- 
ing papers they would be reading up for debates or watch- 
ing the Trend of Affairs as revealed in Current Events, 
which last seemed to be a study of the tariff schedules 
on phosphates plus chess news and a close examination of 
the census returns from Peru. The constitution sounded 
. like Mr. Small’s office rules. 

The program was still more definitive. There were to be 
sixteen meetings for the remainder of the year: three eve- 
nings were to be devoted to Persian poetry, two to Greek 
orations, one to geology, one to the history of Spanish 
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literature, and the rest to short-story writing, movic- 
scenario writing, American industries, and a grand finale 
with an amateur play by the least intelligible Swedish 
dramatist who could be discovered. 

Mr. Small astounded them by promising to let them try 
to elect officers all by themselves. Incredulously, as though 
he might withdraw the privilege at any moment, they 



















distributed ballots to one another while Mr. Small sat in a 
corner and looked pleased with himself. 

As president of the C. H. M. A. C. C. he would be a 
prominent figure in the most select sets of the Harbor. 
Dear old Harbor! Here, at last, they did appreciate him 
as the middle-class lowbrows of Cosmos Villas had never 
done. The real-estate man’s stenographer was 
whispering violently to the others—except Mrs. Small. 
In response they grinned and filled out their ballots. 

Mr. Small collected the ragged slips that were to elevate 
him to fame. For an instant he held them in his fat white 
hand—a hand like veal—and beamed on the friends and 
neighbors who were forcing this honor on him. Then he 
counted the vote. His smile skidded and turned turtle. 
Hastily: 

“Hight present and voting. For president—Mr. Litch- 
feld, six; Mr. Small, two. Vice president—Mrs. Litchfeld, 
six; Mr. Litchfeld, two. Secretary and treasurer—Miss 
Zenia Litchfeld, eight votes—unanimous. Constitution 
and program adopted unanimously.” 

Mr. Small stopped. Triumph overspread his face. 

“We shall, therefore, meet here each Thursday evening 
and carry on the program as arranged. Miss Litchfeld, 
you will please read us a paper on Omar Khayyam a week 
from to-night, and Mr. Litchfeld will give us the week’s 
Current Events. Motion t’ ’journ ’n order.” 

He glared at the real-estate man. He was challenging 
Mr. Litchfeld to reverse this order, whether or not he had 
by some election fraud obtained the presidency. Mr. 
Small resembled'a motion picture of the-Honest Young 
Reformer Defying the Boss. Evidently he impressed 
Mr. Litchfeld, who rose and said: 

“Move t’ ’journ. We’ve had a vurry, vurry 
pleasan’ evenin’, Brother Small. Come, my dear; we 
must be going.” 

Mr. Litchfeld stopped to give Mr. Small a chance to 
surprise them with refreshments, as one who from afar 
scents the chocolate wafers; but Mr. Small had no desire 
to surprise them, either with refreshments or with any- 
thing else. Refreshments were all very well, but they 
didn’t bring him any four per cent in the savings bank. 
Besides, what had he got out of it the time he’d simply 
crammed the Harbor Club membership committee with the 
choicest of refreshments? No, no! This evening, he had 
decided, should be devoted to culture, pure and unrefreshed. 


“No; I Won’t Show My Ticket! Go On! Put Me Off! I Dare You To!” 


So he said nothing but ‘‘S’ sorry y’ave go’’; while Mrs. 
Small echoed, ‘‘Sorry y’ave go!” And Mr. Litchfeld and 
Mrs. Litchfeld and Miss Zenia Litchfeld and Mr. Litch- 
feld’s stenographer and Mr. Litchfeld’s two maiden-lady 
neighbors chorused: ‘‘Sush pleasan’ even’!’’ and filed 
abjectly into the entrance hall. 

After all, Mr. Small grimly decided, as he lay awake and 
worried—while Mrs. Small made indelicate sounds of 
slumber—he had shown that fool Litchfeld just who was 
really running the Culture Circle; and when Mr. Litchfeld 
resigned we’d see what we’d see! Then, as President Small 
of the C. H. M. A. C. C. at last, he would come into his 
rightful rank. 

The two maiden ladies separately telephoned their tear- 
ful but resolute regrets at being unable to attend the next 
meeting of the Culture Circle; but Mr. Litchfeld’s flock 

didn’t take so much 
trouble—they merely 
did not come. There 
were no more meetings 
of the circle. 

Mr. Whittier J.Small 
sank into a social posi- 
tion in the Harbor 

» which resembled that 
® of a highly respected 
? ' caterpillar in an exten- 
7 sive forest. He could 
not understand it. He 
blamed the girls at his 
office for having wor- 
ried their good, kind 
manager. He blamed 
Mrs. Small for not 
having cultivated the 
right people. He 
blamed Mr. Litchfeld 
for not having intro- 
duced him to the right 
people. He blamed the 
right people for being 
right. But he never 
blamed Mr. Whittier 
J. Small. 

He sat whole eve- 
nings through, paying 
no attention to his 
wife’s jerky efforts to 
entertain him and try- 
ing to ascertain why 
the Harbor did not 
value a man of his cali- 
ber. He gave it up. 

He was left with but one acquaintance in the Harbor— 
Mr. Percy Weather, a neighbor who was also a social error, 
and who gratefully shared Mr. Small’s seat in the smoker 
of the commuters’ train and listened to his discourses on 
politics, baseball, shoes, the disgraceful way in which mod- 
ern parents bring up their children, and Mrs. Small’s incur- 
able vice of not always having dinner at seven P.M. on the 
dot. Mr. Weather was not, like Mr. Small, a man you 
thought you had met before. He was a man you could 
never remember having met. 

Mr. Small and he became as companionable as a sopho- 
more and a pipe. To everybody he met Mr. Small defi- 
antly piped: 

“Percy Weather is a fine fellow, sir—a fine fellow! It’s a 
pity this fool town hasn’t got enough sense to appreciate a 
fine, quiet, sensible fellow like him, when some fellows 
Now take that fellow Litchfeld—he’s always blowing his 
own horn. Percy Weather isn’t that kind, let me tell 
you! .. .”” Though to Mrs. Small he sometimes remarked 
that, while Weather wasn’t a bad sort, it was a pity the 
man didn’t have a little backbone. He, Whittier J. Small, 
would never have climbed to office managership if he 
hadn’t ever shown any more gumption than Percy Weather. 

“Yes, Whittier, that’s so!’’ said Mrs. Small in a manner 
which betrayed the fact that she was thinking of the maid’s 
indecent treatment of the white sauce. 

Then At a time when peace and social inactivity 
seemed to brood on the land, the world turned upside down, 
to the enormous astonishment of any number of people. 

Splendid was the beginning of the Great Commutation 
Ticket Row! It flashed into full-armed magnificence. The 
railroad changed the seven-fifty-four from an express to a 
local. To Crosshampton Harbor, whose whole religion and 
philosophy were the seven-fifty-four, the heavens were 
darkened. Committees of Crosshampton Harborites and 
overdressed contingents from Crosshampton Gardens and 
East Northwest went to protest to the general manager, 
the general traffic manager, the general passenger agent, 
the division superintendent, the auditor, the auditor’s 
office boy, the gateman at the city station, the bootblack- 
stand proprietor, and Mike Kolowski, who swept the city 
station steps—all of whom assured the committees that 
they would see what could be done—and then did not do it. 

The seven minutes’ increase in the trip was not the only 
grievance. Now that the train stopped at several stations 
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between Westborough Junction and the city, the passengers 
had to show their commutations twice—once when the 
tickets were punched and once between the junction and 
the city. The tumult and the shouting rose. What! Dared 
the railroad demand that twice on one trip they reach into 
their waistcoat pockets and hoist the weighty tickets a full 
inch in air? 

The task would take them ten seconds at least. So the 
commuters spent ten minutes daily for each man in argu- 
ing with the conductor. The favorite termination of the 
argument was to shout: 

“No; I won’t show my ticket! And, what’s more, you 
can’t put me off the train neither. Go ahead; try it—try 
to put me off! Maybe you think I won’t sue the railroad !”’ 

Meantime everybody knew perfectly well that the con- 
ductors had no power to put them off; and day after day 
the more valiant souls, the free and adventurous spirits 
who played tennis at the Harbor Club, defied the trainmen. 

The conductor on the seven-fifty-four who collected the 
tickets in the forward two cars was old Barton, twenty- 
three years in the service, large and kindly, with the diplo- 
macy of a fashionable physician and the memory of a club 
hallman and a mustache like a white-fox muff. He never 
lost his temper; he discussed the question patiently; and 
he spent in peaceful gardening the five-day lay-offs the 
office was known to impose on him when he did not insist 
that the passengers reéxhibit their tickets. Conductor 
Barton was accustomed to simultaneous abuse by passen- 
gers who believed he owned and mismanaged the railroad, 
and superintendents who believed he owned and mis- 
managed the passengers. 

Like the other Harborites, Whittier J. Small was 
accustomed to cheating the railroad when he could. 
He rather enjoyed slipping his commutation ticket 
to Perey Weather when Percy had left his own at 
home in that other suit; and he expected return 
courtesies. Therefore, he felt a peculiarly sacred 
wrath at the railroad and was granted his inspiration. 

The morning of the inspiration seemed outwardly 
like any other morning. Mr. Small had 
finished his paper, including the obitu- 
aries and personal ads, and was conversing 
agreeably with Mr. Weather, Mr. Small 
himself doing most of the talking part of 
the conversing. Said he: 

“Well, sir—funny thing this morning! 

I always take just one cuppa coffee—say, 
Weather, have you tried this new brand 
they’re advertising in the cars?— but some- 
how this morning I said to my wife: 
‘Emma,’ I said, ‘it’s funny but I feel just 
like taking another cuppa coffee this morn- 
ing,’ I said; and she said to me: ‘ Why,’ she 
said, ‘you don’t ever take but one!’ You 
know it takes a woman to not understand 
a business man; she can’t understand that 
if he’s going to go on slaving and 
wearing himself out providing luxu- 
ries for her he’s gotta have what he 
wants when he wants it. And then, 
here’s these old hens—they wouldn’t 
do it if they were married—all run- 
ning round and wanting the vote! 
Let me tell you there wouldn’t be 
any of all this industrial unrest and 
wars and things if it wasn’t for all this 
suffrage and them destructive theo- 
ries. A woman’s place is in t’ home, 
and she ought to stay there and look 
out for my comfort; and when I 
want another cuppa coffee she ought 
to have another cuppa coffee ready 
for me. 

“Yes, sir; it wasfunny! I just felt i 
like I wanted another cuppa coffee : 
and I told her so; and, you know, . 
before she could get it for me—she 
hasn’t no—more—sense of managing 
a kitchen, just like all the rest of these 
women; if I ran my office that way 
Lord knows what’d happen!—and 
before I could get just one more cuppa 
coffee it was seven-fifty ! And you know L always allow four 
minutes to catch my train from the front gate, and maybe 
even from the big box elder—you know the one—right in 
front of the next place to mine, and I had to hurry so 
that Oh, say, speaking of the place next to mine, will 
you kindly tell me one single, solitary reason why that 
confounded snobbish bunch down there at the Harbor Club 
should try and keep my boy off their beach when eu 

“No, sir; I won’t show my ticket!” 

The voice came from the seat across from them. It was 
the mighty commodore of the Harbor Yacht Club speak- 
ing, and beside him sat the equally mighty vice president 
of the Crosshampton Club, who knew personally a man 
that had once played McLoughlin. They were defying 
Conductor Barton; they wouldn’t show their tickets a sec- 
ond time—no, not if they were hanged, drawn, quartered, 
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eighthed and put off the train! The conductor sighed and 
passed on to Mr. Small and Mr. Weather. 

Then exploded the inspiration that was to make of 
Mr. Whittier J. Small a man not like other men, but one to 
sit in high places and converse with the great. He turned 
his head slowly from Mr. Weather and to the conductor he 
shouted in a heroic voice: 

“No; I won’t show my ticket! Goon! Put me off! I 
dare you to! I guess you fellows just want to see how 
much the passengers will stand and now you're finding out.”’ 

His voice carried through the car and he had invented a 
new argument. He had the tremorous joy of hearing three 
men echo: ‘‘Guess you fellows want to see how much the 
passengers will stand!”’ Percy Weather was beginning to 
congratulate him in that stammering bleat which now, for 
the first time, irritated Mr. Small. Mr. Small paid no 
attention to Percy. He swung round and boldly entered 
into discourse with the man in the seat behind him. He was 
aware that the man behind him was none other than Cor- 
nelius Berry, of the ancient Berry family, a man so accepted 
by smart society that he had once spent a week-end at 
Narragansett Pier—where the tide rises only seventeen 
minutes later than at Newport. Mr. Small had fondly 
dreamed of a day when he should know Mr. Berry; when 
Mr. Berry should address him on the station platform, 
“Good morning, Mr.Small!””—like that, politely. Here he 
was, talking to him, a comrade in resistance to oppression. 

Heretofore a railroad had been to Mr. Small an insig- 
nificant means of getting to the office in time to catch that 































“‘Here, Billy, Pinch This Guy for Disturbing the Peace!’’ 


cheeky young man, the salesclerk, coming in late. Now he 
studied affectionately every detail of travel, from the air 
brakes to the bobbing heads as the crowd surged upstairs 
in the city station. 

He was at the Harbor station early next morning, and as 
the train came in he leaped aboard and got a seat as far 
forward as possible in the first smoking car. From that 
strategic position he defied Conductor Barton even more 
loudly than on the preceding morning and unmasked the 
phrases on which he had been working for an hour: 

““You know perfectly well you can’t do anything. Say, 
what do you think you are? Do you think we want to 
argue with you clear into the city? Maybe you think we 
haven’t any papers to read! Now get it over quick!” 

All down the car echoes rose: “‘Think you’re paid to 
argue with the passengers?”’ ‘“‘Get ’t over quick!”’ 


‘business man’s time,”’ said Mr. Small. 


October 30, 1915 


This morning it was Cornelius Berry, young Squire 
Berry, who first addressed Mr. Small as they debouched 
on the platform at the city station. He commended Mr. 
Small on his stand for righteousness and civic purity. 
With Mr. Berry was the commodore, smiling in the best 
manner of the Harbor Club. 

‘“Makes me tired to have those scoundrels take up a 
““T suppose that 
conductor thinks I haven’t got a paper. I don’t want to be 
hard on him, Mr. Berry, but let me tell you if I was a con- 
ductor I’d be a little respectful to my betters. But I sup- 
pose it turns his head to associate with us.” 

“Indeed you’re right, Mr. Small. Hope shall see ’gain 
soon. Good morning, Mr. Small!” 
“Good morning, Mr. Small!’’ 

both in the heartiest manner. 

It was of this that Mr. Small had dreamed—prophet- 
ically. This was the polished sort of social amenity for 
which he could never depend on his jellyfish of a wife. He, 
Mr. Small, had to look out for it as he did for everything 
else. He felt so victorious that he rebuked the salesclerk 
with extra piousness that morning, and gave him advice 
about How a Young Man Should Succeed. The salesclerk 
was a stubborn young man and, as usual, he answered 
impudently; but Mr. Small, the friend of Cornelius Berry, 
treated him with contempt. ” 

From that morning the social gates were open for our 
hero, Daily he led his faithful, fearless band of thirty or 
forty in defying Conductor Barton—who never answered 
back and thus proved that Mr. Small had roused him to 
some sense of shame. All sorts of people spoke to Mr. 
Small, introduced themselves, asked after the health of 
Mrs. Small—a subject in which they had hitherto been 
profoundly uninterested—invited the Smalls to sit in at 
whist, to call, to go motoring—not, perhaps, to go motor- 
ing at any definite time, but just as soon as the car should 
be out of the repair shop. He no longer had to sit with 
Percy Weather; which was as well, for he perceived that 
the Weather person was of a flabby dullness that no gentle- 
man could endure. i : 

Finally, to state an epochal fact with plain and honest 
directness, Mr. Small was elected to the Harbor Club. 

For almost a week he was so proud of the 
fact that three of the girls in his office resigned 
and the salesclerk threatened to punch his 
head; at which Mr. Small merely smiled, for 
he knew that the salesclerk was going to be 
married, come Fourth of July, and then he’d 
have the young upstart where he wanted him. 
Maybe he’d not be so flippant about office dis- 
cipline once he had a wife to support! It was 
only with the chief himself, Mr. Woodley, of 


said the commodore— 


in the firm, that Mr. Small spoke in a little and 
He delicate voice. 


To his wife he discoursed 
about social conventions from six-forty-nine 
to eleven-twenty-three without a 
break one evening. 

Yet by the end of the week Mr. 
Small was dissatisfied. He began to 
realize that a man of his personality 
was buried in the second-rate grub- 
biness of the Harbor Club. He ought 
to belong to the Crosshampton Club, 
where there were golf links and a 
bar—where a gentleman could meet 
the right set. His time was valuable; 
he was not one to waste it with the 
wrong set. As well foozle it with—oh, 
for example, with that rim of a zero 
called Percy Weather. 

The sets in Crosshampton Harbor 
areofasubtlety. Thereisthe Harbor 
Club set, consisting of an undertaker 
who wears suspenders, a fuzzy-faced 
lawyer, the real-estate person named 
Litchfeld, the chief plumber in town, 
and a collection of easy-going com- 
muters and town merchants who play 
five hundred until midnight every Sat- 
urday and attend the smaller wooden 
churches on Sunday. In the Cross- 
hampton Club there are two sets, dis- 
tinct but both good—the set that attends thestone church, - 
and the set that never attends church but spends every 
Sunday morning in recovering from a swell Saturday eve- 
ning dance. There is a town-merchant set that does not 
belong to clubs, and a social-uplift set, and a literary set, 
and the Old Inhabitant set whose families date back to 
1700, long since which date, apparently, most of our families 
have been self-generated. 

Now that he belonged to the Harbor Club, Mr. Small 
had an opportunity to study the real social structure of 
the town. He saw clearly that his was a nature too fine 
for any but the stone-church and Old Inhabitant sets. He 
redoubled his efforts at dismaying Conductor Barton. 
He spoke to the conductor with what he believed to be 
the manner of an old English squire—and in the next car 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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borhood inquiring for the most eminent mossback in 
the countryside, I suppose that Abner Dunham would 
be pointed out to him. Iam Abner Dunham. None of the 
neighbors would call me a mossback to my face, but the 
pointing out would be done all the same. My old neighbor, 
John Ackerman, for instance, would drive out to the farm, 
and presenting the stranger to me would say: “Abner, 
here’s a gentleman from Chicago who wants to meet you.” 
I don’t consider myself a mossback. My motto is: 


[: A STRANGER should come into the Fairview neigh- 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


And I recognize the fact that it may be considered a proof 
of mossbackism that I quote Alexander Pope as his coup- 
lets appeared in the old reader I studied in the district 
school—and from memory. And yet it is 
a good motto. I was not the first, by any 
means, to try that new mode of locomo- 
tion, the automobile; neither the last to 
cast aside the horse and buggy. And yet 
it was that very automobile episode that 
fastened on me the copper-riveted title of 
the neighborhood mossback. 

It was this way: I waited several years, 
so that others might invest in the experi- 
mental cars of the era of trying things out, 
and then I bought a good ear. I waited 
until I had sold a consignment of three 
carloads of fat steers and had the cash, 
and then I took the car home with me. I 
suppose if I had mortgaged the farm, or 
gone without a silo, or put off the building 
of the big barn for the sake of the car, I 
should have won the name of being an up- 
to-date feller; but I didn’t. I bought the 
car for cash, and I soon began to like run- 
ning it; but after a man has been driving 
horses, and good horses, too, for thirty 
years every day of his life, he has acquired 
certain nervous reflexes which go with 
scooting through the country, and with me 
one of those reflexes was the use of the 
whip. I didn’t feel as if I were driving 
unless I had a whip within reach. It 
marred the enjoyment I was entitled to 
from a pretty heavy investment, and so I 
had a whip socket put on the dash of the 
car and carried a whip in it. 

I was the butt of a good deal of good- 
natured fun, and my family objected to the 
whip. When our picture appeared in a 
Chicago paper in the big touring car witha 
whip in the socket, at about the time my youngest son 
came home from the agricultural college, the whip was 
taken off the equipage. I had got so I could get along 
without it pretty comfortably anyhow. People didn’t 
understand why I did it; but my reason for the whip was a 
good one, quite personal to myself. In proving me to be 
a mossback, however, that whip affair is always the first 
bit of evidence introduced, marked Exhibit A and made a 
part of the record. I don’t care. 

Exhibit B is the fact that, though I have a section of 
good land and plenty of money with which I could build a 
home in the county seat and live on my rent and interest, I 
still refuse to retire from the farm and the Fairview neigh- 
borhood. I have good reasons for that eccentric course too. 


Pioneer Days on the Prairie 


OHN ACKERMAN’S father and mine drove into the 
country together in 1857, and John and I were boys to- 
gether. Herman Lutz’s father was a Hanoverian immigrant 
who arrived with Herman and the rest of the Lutzes—so far 
as they had arrived on the scene—a few years later. Herman 
wore wooden shoes to school, and once John and I, finding 
that we couldn’t lick Herman, outran him. Whereupon 
he threw his wooden shoes at us. We put stones in them 
and sunk them in the swimming hole at the bend of the 
little brook which ran so clear and pure through the prairie 
grass then, and is such an uninteresting ditch with mud 
banks now, with black corn ground on both sides. So, you 
see, we knew each other pretty well. And Frank and Bill 
Raymond and Al McAllister moved in; and then quite 
suddenly, as it seems in looking back at it, the rest of the 
neighborhood filled in with the development of the country, 
until we could no longer drive kittering-ways across the 
prairie to town, but had to follow the section lines to keep 
off the crops, first a part of the way and finally all the time. 
That marked the period when the country was “settled up.” 
Nobody in those days had any thought of going to town 
to live and becoming ‘‘retired farmers.” We expected to be 
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The Hiss of That Stone Was Music to John’s Ears, But it Had No Charm for 


His Oldest Daughter 


farmers all our lives. That’s what we had come West for. 
We could have moved to town back East. 

And now that the Fairview neighborhood has been so 
radically changed by the process of the best and most sub- 
stantial families in it ceasing to be farmers and becoming 
“retired” farmers, I think it may be worth your while to 
look over the whole case and see whether I am right, or John 
Ackerman and Herman Lutz’s folks—and the McAllisters 
and the Raymonds, and the Smiths, Browns, Joneses and 
Robinsons of Pleasant Valley District, and Lincoln Center 
and Pious Ridge, and all the other rural communities of 
which I have any knowledge. 

We all worked hard before we got above farming, and 
were proud of how much we could do. I guess it’s always 
that way in a new country—the very newness of it seems 
to put energy into people. It may be it’s because only the 
strongest and most venturesome are willing to be pioneers, 
but I believe that when any man gets up against raw 
nature, out where he can make nobody hear when he calls 
for help, he’s going to show the best there is in him—or 
the worst—and will probably find a good deal in himself of 
one kind or another that he didn’t know was there. And 
I don’t believe it brought out the worst as arule. Iamofa 
generation skilled 


To pitch new states as Old-World men pitch tents. 


They have turned out in my time to be good states, full of 
the spirit which will one of these days make of all this nation 
a greater New England —full of her mentality without 
her narrowness, and gifted with the Southern talent for 
graciousness and gallantry, and the breadth of mind and 
freedom from political and economic superstitions of the 
frontier. 

We boys stayed on the newly established farms as a mat- 
ter of course. We had always expected to do so. Somehow 
cities didn’t attract country boys then as they do now. 
Perhaps it was because they were farther away, or harder 
to reach, or our disposition to drift had not yet been 
developed. 
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» We even had our farm songs, in which 
the beauties of farm life were tunefully set 
forth. I remember one, of which our girls 
used to sing the refrain, which ran: “Soa 
farmer’s wife I’ll be, I’ll be, I’ll be!” And 
another in which it was declared: ‘One of 
these country lasses is worth a score of 
your city girls.” And I’ll state this right 
here: we shall never again have a healthy 
rural life until we have back again the feel- 
ing that it is the best life, and that the farm 
peopleare the best people. I wish we could 
have that feeling back again, and the crude, 
rude old songs, instead of I Want You, My 
Baby, I Do! or Stay Down Where You 
Belong. I want people to stay up where 
they belong instead. But then, as I have 
said, I am the classic mossback of our 
county. 

If the boys of those days went away 
anywhere it was farther West, where land 
was cheaper and opportunities seemed 
bigger. But for most of us the place that 
we had selected for a home seemed about 
as good as anything else and a good deal 
handier, and we acted accordingly. 


How the Women Worked 


ERMAN LUTZ, for instance, married 

young, as most of our German im- 
migrants did, and for a number of years his 
wife worked with him in the field. While 
the children were young Herman hired a 
girl to take care of them, and Mrs. Lutz 
kept on doing a man’s work. She said 
she’d rather do that than the housework, 
and, considering the home, I really can’t 
blame her. Besides, if she had kept in the 
house they’d have had to hire a man, and 
hired girls were cheaper than hired men. 
When the children were big enough they 
took their mother’s place in the field and 
she took the hired girl’s place in the house. 
Nobody thought less of her for this field 
work—that is, nobody in her circle of 
friends. Among us Yankees the German 
habit of working women in the fields was 
the sure mark of the ‘“‘Old Countryman.”’ 
We didn’t even allow our women to milk 
the cows. The McAllisters were Hoosiers, 
and among them the women “‘pailed’”’ the 
cows as a matter of course. Old Ebenezer 
McAllister used to say that among the Injuns the women 
did all the work, among the Hoosiers it was equally divided, 
and among the Yankees the men did it all. Thus we were 
originally divided into racial and sectional groups in the 
Fairview settlement and were not yet knit into a people. 
Now we have all become one—Lutzes, McAllisters and 
Ackermans have become one people. 

None of them milk cows any more or work in the field. 
The acres that once knew them know them no more except 
as rack-renting landlords. They have become Typical 
Americans, with the pavements instead of the furrows 
under their feet. And I think a part of this exodus of the 
farmers from the farms may be accounted for by Herman 
Lutz’s domestic economy—for it certainly was economy, 
and in a way domestic. Herman certainly got more work 
done at less expense than any of his neighbors, but, as my 
wife used to say, his establishment was a factory, not a 
family. The daughter, who was third in the order of arri- 
val, came nearer doing a man’s work than any girl ought 
to. Herman used to say she was the only one who could 
drop corn straight enough so it could be plowed both ways 
when it came up. That was before people had begun to 
use the wire check-rower planters very much, and still laid 
off the ground with plank markers, and dropped the corn 
by pulling a lever as the horses pulled the planter across 
the marks. Kate could drop a field of corn as pretty as a 
checkerboard; but I guess Herman would have gladly 
plowed out every other hill in his fields if he’d known what 
a mistake he was making with his children. When I mar- 
ried my wife I told her that if the time should come when 
we couldn’t make a living without her working in the field 
we’d starve together. We’re both alive to-day, and I 
believe you’d call us pretty well fed. Neither of my girls 
ever worked in the field either. They’ve wanted to try it, 
but the idea never appealed to me. I believe in division of 
labor on the farm, and I’m just mossback enough to think 
that women’s work is round the house. 

My wife picked up that last sheet and read it. ‘‘ Much 
you know about it,”’ says she. “‘Many a day when I’ve 
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been nearly crazy with the loneliness and monotony of 
housework it would have been a real kindness to me if I 
could have gone out and raked hay or driven the binder— 
out where the men were. That’s what women want’ and 
need—to work with men.’ Well, I can’t stop to reply to 
that now. Perhaps none of us know all about this matter 
of keeping the folks on the farm. ‘ 

As Herman’s family grew up his prosperity grew accord- 
ingly. He figured that boys and girls who went to school 
in the winter might as well be of some use to their parents 
in the rush season, and, besides, if they worked less than 
fourteen hours a day they’d get lazy and never be any 
good. Herman didn’t suspect such a thing; but it was by 
this very system of building up a sheet anchor of property 
by which he meant to hold the Lutz family to the farm 
that he was generating a wind of discontent that would 
eventually sweep them from their moorings in Fairview. 
All his children were good workers, and it’s hard to tell how 
much they saved for him; but did they ever see any of it? 
If they did, they never showed it. They always had plenty 
to eat and enough clothing, such as it was, but none of 
them had a bank account. I could see that the children 
felt their lack of good clothes when in company; and 
Herman himself went round looking as if two dollars would 
jingle in his pocket like a kicking jackass in a tin stable. 
Anybody could see that his daughter was a little inclined 
to think small of her father. Economy is all right and work 
is good for boys; but they ought to be given 
some greater interest in it than simply living 
from one day to the next. 

By the time the oldest Lutz boy was of age 
Herman’s farm was one of the best in the 
neighborhood. The barns and feed yards 
and hog houses were as fine and up-to-date 
as any I ever saw. He had two silos that 
people came from the next county to see. 
His cattle were the pride of the community, 
and he wouldn’t have an animal on the place 
that wasn’t pedigreed. But just when things 
looked at their best the two oldest boys 
pulled up stakes and went to Chicago. Her- 
man did his best to persuade them to stay 
with him in his old age, but it was too late 
then. They had been with him too long in 
his prime. 

When they left he gave them some money 
and told them he hoped they’d soon be 
back. Herman wasn’t consciously mean; 
not a bit of it; he was just illogical. He 
was applying to a fifty-thousand-dollar 
estate the logic of that boyhood time when 
Herman and his father used to shell the 
corn fed to the stock—shell it laboriously 
by hand—so as to save the cobs for fuel. 
We lose our boys and girls to the cities by 
thousands by just such survivals of hard- 
scrabble logic. 





The Lutz Experiment 


HE boys weren’t pikers by any means, 

and they didn’t come back as Herman 
expected they would. That’s the trouble— 
the boys don’t come back. That’s why the 
settled farming districts in our best states 
are losing farm population. The boys don’t 
come back when we old fathers drive them 
to town. 

For two years Herman worked the place 
with young Adolph and asuccession of hired 
men. Then he renteditand moved to town, 
and the glory began to depart from the 
Israel of the Lutz farm. It was virgin 
prairie when Herman first saw it, so rich 
’ that its fertility seemed endless. No German 
ever abuses the soil as some other people do, 
but, of course, there was some soil robbery in the Lutz 
farming. There must be in a new country. Herman, how- 
ever, had steadily improved the condition of his land since 
about 1890—which was the low point of fertility in many 
of our farms about here. He adopted a rotation then, and 
when the farm was rented it was growing better wheat and 
better corn than it did in 1857. When he rented it he did 
what all American landlords do—he made a year-by-year 
lease, which amounts to a criminal conspiracy entered into 
between owner and tenant to rob the land. And the farm 
shows it now—but I can’t tell you about that. It’s another 
story. Yet under the circumstances I don’t blame Herman 
for moving. Hired men were hard for him to get along 
with. After a while he began hiring every hobo that 
applied, and firing him as occasion arose, usually in about 
a week. More than one hired with him Saturday night and 
left before the cows were milked Monday morning. After 
two years of this the place had already lost some of its well- 
kept appearance, to say nothing of its earning capacity. 

I like to set forth the case of Herman Lutz with some 
particularity—it is so typical of the town-going family 
which after a quarter of a century of prosperous industry 
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Herman Hated to Give Up His 
Back:Yard Pigpen 


is lost to rural life because of rising standards of wealth 
and no standards at all of either enjoyment or culture. 
Another reason for his retiring from the Fairview neigh- 
borhood was his wife’s poor health. Although Herman 
didn’t realize it, years of hard work had been too much 
for her—field work, house work, children and all. Every 
day she had carried many buckets of water from the well, 
and if the windmill didn’t happen to be going she had 
pumped it herself. Herman had built a concrete drinking 
tank for the cattle; all they had to do was to come and 
drink what they wanted. But for the woman who was his 
partner in life he had provided nothing but an iron pump 
handle and a gravel path. 

As far as their house was concerned, it was a collection 
of additions built round the old house reared by Herman’s 
father when he settled on the place. No two rooms had 
the same floor level, and some of the doors were so low that 
Herman had learned by long experience to duck every 
time he went through them. He had money enough to 
build the finest farmhouse in the county; but he was so 
busy farming that he hadn’t' the time to build a home in 
which he and his family could be comfortable. A man 
does not feel the need of a good house as much as a woman 
does; he doesn’t have to work in it. 

Herman lives at the county seat now, and spends his 
time talking with John Ackerman and the other retired 
farmers there about the ungratefulness of sons and the 


worthlessness of hobo help. I’ve made a study of these 
former neighbors of mine, and of Herman and John Acker- 
man’s cases in particular. I run my car round to his desir- 
able residence almost every time I go to town; and I think 
I know just about how much convenience Herman has 
found in city conveniences, and pretty near what measure 
of comfort in town comforts. 

The history of his efforts to be happy is pathetic to my 
mind. At first he tried to make his surroundings as much 
like the farm as possible, but he found this rather hard to 
do ona city lot. He hated to give up his back-yard pigpen; 
those fat, friendly hogs were a link that connected him 
with his old life. But when his neighbors began to make 
it as unpleasant for him as the pigs made it for them, he 
gave in, just in time to escape being arrested for maintain- 
ing a nuisance, and took up bee culture. Some of his fellow 
suburbanites kicked on the bees too, but Herman vowed 
he’d law ’em to the Supreme Court before he would be dic- 
tated to, and I guess bee law is with him. He still keeps 
the bees and gets lots of pleasure out of them, but I’ll bet 
he gets lonesome for the cattle and the hogs and the big 
Percherons of which he used to be so proud. 
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He is sending Adolph and the girl to the academy at the 
county seat, and I’m sorry for them both. Adolph doesn’t 
seem to know what to make of his classmates or of himself. 
He wants to be a hot little sport like some of the boys he 
knows there, but he isn’t built that way. I’ve seen him 
standing on a corner with a bunch of them, watching the 
girls go by, and he looked out of place and uncomfortable, 
uncertain what he ought to do with his hands and unable 
to think of any flip remarks such as the others were so free 
with. Sometimes he gets a cigar and goes away alone and 
smokes it, as a kind of sacred duty, I guess. Adolph never 
can be a sport, but he has all the chances in the world to 
make a fool of himself, and that’s what the sports gener- 
ally do after all. Only they do it with a manner and style 
that in a mysterious way seems to constitute some sort of 
compensation for the inevitable losses incident to the busi- 
ness of being a sport. 

The pity of it is that Adolph Lutz is handicapped by 
the fact that, with all due allowance for the narrowness of 
his farm life, he was started right. He was a good country 
mouse. If he could have had half of the privileges his 
father could have given him right on the farm, with no 
expense that would have been perceptible to the Lutz 
pocketbook, he would have been a very good fair-to- 
middling citizen, and would have turned off more good 
food for the nation than two of the shiftless tenants who 
eke out an existence on the Lutz acres. I don’t see for my 
part what good Adolph, with the money he 
will one day possess and no knack for either 
spending it or using it, can do in town. 

Herman’s second son came home last 
week broke, and got a job in a livery stable. 
The oldest is still in Chicago, driving a dray. 
Both of these occupations are honest, if not 
exalted. They demand in the city those 
qualities of horsemanship and animal hus- 
bandry which every farm boy learns as a 
part of his second nature. Therefore they 
are the natural urban occupations for such 
boys as these. But they don’t constitute 
city success. They are not things to be 
exactly proud of. They do not mark an ad- 
vance in the world from the busy, respect- 
able and increasingly profitable life on the 
old Lutz farm. A family has started down 
the hill to a status lower than the old peas- 
anthood from which out of Germany the 
Lutzes emerged sixty years ago; and half 
a section of magnificent land has started 
back to a status of fertility lower than that 
of the days when the buffalo grazedit. That 
isn’t what I call conservation of national re- 
sources— it is merely retiring from Fairview. 


Tenant Farmers 


O MUCH for the Lutz experiment. Now 

let us see about the experiences of some 
of the other neighbors—John Ackerman’s 
family, forinstance. When John Ackerman, 
a year later than the retirement of Herman 
Lutz, moved to town, he left one of the best 
farms in the neighborhood. You wonder 
why I use the same words to describe the 
places deserted by each of these owners? It 
is just because the owners of the best farms 
are the very ones who can become retired 
farmers. Look over any rural neighbor- 
hood in the United States, and you will find 
the farms in the hands of tenants just in 
proportion to their ability to support both 
a tenant and a family in town, living in 
whole or in part on the rents. 

I sometimes think that if our farms were 
not so rich and productive hereabouts it 
would be better for all hands; and I look 
forward with some disquietude of spirit to the time when 
by neglect and soil robbery these lands will cease to pro- 
duce enough to give the town-dweller returns that will 
make their ownership desirable to him. By that time the 
migrating families will be domesticated and wonted in 
the town, and won’t come back. The tenants will not be 
able to buy the lands and build up the soil. I wonder if 
great proprietors, possessing the ability and the capital to 
work hired help and tenants on some system of making 
profits from the exhausted soils, by building them up or 
by completing their robbery, will not develop and fill the 
land with those great latifundia, as the Romans called 
them, or great estates which, some Latin writer says, 
ruined Rome. With a cheap enough kind of labor, and 
tenants living on a low enough plane, I can see how great 
fortunes might be made in fifty years from now by such 
huge haciendados out of the completion of the ruin of the 
Corn-Belt States. 

John Ackerman and his family, when he retired from 
Fairview, left as good and comfortable a house as the one 
he bought in town. They moved for the sake of the 
children, they said, and it was a perfectly good reason. 
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The children did need better educational facilities than we 
then had in Fairview—though, according to things some 
of the students and professors in the colleges themselves 
say right out in print, the value of a college education over 
just ordinary schooling is doubtful. The Ackerman chil- 
dren had absorbed about all they could get from our rural 





When Our Picture Appeared in the Chicago 
Paper the Whip Was Taken Off 


school, and they wanted to go on. And nowadays children 
seem to think they must have the intellectual coddling of 
instructors in high school and college if they are to make 
mental progress. 

John was glad they wanted to make something of them- 
selves, as he said, to distinguish what they were to be from 
what he and I were. When I said they’d be darned lucky 
if they made anything better of themselves in the town 
from what a lot of boys had become on the black soil of 
Fairview, he said I was a mossback. 

“Are any of them going to study agriculture, John?” I 
asked. 

“No,” said he; “they all seem to be pretty well fed up 
on agriculture on the farm. That’s what they’re all run- 
ning away from.” 

Running away from the very thing their grandfathers 
and grandmothers pierced forests, forded rivers, dared 
Indians and wild animals, and bore tornado, blizzard and 
drought, dearth and poverty, to seek and find! Strangest 
transformation of a people in two generations ever seen, I 
guess; and one in which future historians will find some 
meaning, though we don’t seem to. 


Homely Work for a Big Idea 


OHN was proud of his children, and his wife was still 
prouder, and wanted to give them the best possible 

chance. They thought the right way to do this was to let each 
of them choose his life work. When children are too imma- 
ture to choose their clothes or their food we think them 
perfectly capable of selecting their wives, husbands and 
occupations. Just why they are supposed to possess excep- 
tional wisdom along those lines I never could see, yet per- 
haps it is all right. But why did John Ackerman refuse or 
neglect in every possible way to try making agriculture, as 
they call farming in the college, attractive to his children? 

They all knew well enough that it was moderately profit- 
able—their father had made his money by it. John never 
was stingy with them either. But as for handling the 
place, John did it himself and didn’t discuss matters with 
anybody. He made a success of it, but he let the children’s 
imaginations get away from it. 

Now to me there’s more real romance in farming than in 
anything else I know about. Handling a farm is a big 
thing, and it takes just as big a man to do it as to handle 
any business proposition. The trouble with the Ackerman 
boys was that they saw only the details, and a good many 
of the details and daily jobs are not very thrilling, and some 
of them are dirty. Working day by day without a big idea 
behind you gets monotonous, and that was the trouble 
with those boys. John felt the bigness of it, but I suppose 
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it would have embar- 
rassed him to mention 
it. He assumed that the boys couldn’t help 
feeling it, and that’s right where he made his 
mistake. It’s easy to see glamour in some- 
thing faraway; you can’t see the little petty 
things about it. But to see the romance of 
something near at hand you must see through 
and over the little things; and that may be 
hard to do, especially if you’ve grown up 
right among these same little things and had 
them to contend with every day. 

My father experienced something like that back East 
before he came to Fairview. He had been obliged to con- 
tend so long with the brush and sprouts that threatened to 
overrun the fields that he had forgotten the beauty of the 
trees. Ive heard him tell how glad he was, when he got 
here, to find that there was no clearing to be done; but 
ever since J can remember the old trees have had their 
places about our old farmstead. Father planted them and 
tended them until they were established. He got lonesome 
without trees. They were a part of his life, and in his old 
age they were like comrades to him. 

John Ackerman’s boys began to talk as if they were 
fated to feel like that about the farm. They are doing 
fairly well in town; but one of them told me the other day, 
when he filled a tooth for me, that he’d like to be back 
where the air is clean, the fields big, and a mile is a mile 
and not fourteen blocks. John may come back himself. I 
believe he would if it weren’t for his wife and daughters. 
We have two back-to-the-landers—city people who are 
relearning the occupation their forefathers deserted for the 
factory business—right in our district; and John told me 
the other day that it seemed a little queer to him that good 
farmers are moving to the city, where they are no good in 
the world, to leave openings for city people who are no 
good on the farms. 

I can’t see myself how this helps out in making our 
national life efficient. We manage all the time in such a 
way as to have the greatest number of people in both town 
and country who are greenhorns on their jobs or who hate 
the life they are living. Thus we trade off great masses of 
producers from places where they are relatively efficient 
into places where they are relatively and often absolutely 
inefficient. At the same time I have more admiration for 
the spirit of the back-to-the-landers than for the retired 
farmers; but I am the neighborhood mossback, you must 
remember. 

John Ackerman bought a house in a good suburb and 
did his best to take things easy. But John isn’t that kind. 
He can’t loaf. Unlike Herman Lutz, John knew, or thought 
he knew, that country standards and city standards were 
different; that he must do as the Romans did. But he just 
couldn’t help trying to make his place as much like the 
farm as he could. He brought in his light team and buggy, 
but they weren’t 
enough. The place 
didn’t lookright with- 
out a wagon some- 
where round. He 
might need a wagon : 
for something some = =< 
time anyway, so he _-—- ~~» a ee 
brought one in and ~— 
setit in the side yard. 
This didn’t appeal to 
Mrs. Ackerman and 
the girls. Wagons 


Father Planted and Tended Them 
Until They Were Established 
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under the dining-room windows might not do any harm, 
but the neighbors didn’t have them, and they made the 
place look countrified. That was the beginning of the end 
of John’s efforts to have his rural atmosphere about him 
intown. Anything he brought from the farm was promptly 
sent back or stored in the attic. One day he brought a 
grindstone and some dull sickles, and after supper, when 
the air was cool, went to work grinding them up in the front 
yard, where the water was handy from the hose. The hiss 
of that stone on the knives was music to John’s ears, but 
it had no charm for his oldest daughter, who was enter- 
taining a young lawyer on the front porch. John didn’t 
grind any more sickles. . 

The next thing he tried was the real-estate business. He 
built a little ten-by-twelve office next to a suburian 
grocery store, got himself made a notary public, sat down 
and hoped for business. He made a few deals of small 
importance and then gave it up. It was too much like 
loafing to suit an energetic, middle-aged man who was used 
to work. His health began to fail. 

One day I went in and found him covering a vacant lot 
with lath sheds. He said rather sheepishly that he was 
going to raise ginseng and make as much money off that 
lot as he had off his whole farm. He gave me a lot of 
catalogues and folders about the stuff, and I read some 
of them but didn’t start raising ginseng. It would be a 
shame to get rich so quick. John was rather happy with 
his ginseng bed until he found that he was losing money. 
He wasn’t working for exercise; he wanted the returns to 
which he was accustomed. 

So he got a job in a binder twine factory at a dollar and 
a half a day. A fine job for a man with the brains and 
training of John Ackerman! John’s steers had topped the 
Chicago market so often that he’d come to regard it as the 
only natural thing; and there he was, doing an unskilled 
laborer’s work for a dollar and a half a day! 


How Idle Hands Bring Failing Health 


A tees family objected quite strenuously when John took 
the job. They didn’t want him to be a common laborer. 
John contended that it was all right if he came and went 
by the back door and the alley, so none of the girls’ beaux 
could see him in his overalls; and that is what he did. It 
was funny to see him snooping home in the evening and 
diving into the back door as if somebody was after him. 

He quit this job after a few months, and now he has 
fenced up the back yard and is raising chickens according 
to some system by which you can rear about forty to the 
square foot. He hasn’t been at it long enough yet to find 
out for himself, but I’m glad whenever I talk with him 
that I’ve plenty of ground for 
my chickens to prospect round 
upon. 

Johnisn’t happy and he isn’t 
well. Old farmers seldom do 
well physically in 
town. When the 
Livermore family 
left their farm and 
went to town they 
had an old cattle dog 
named Shep which 
they couldn’t bear 
toleave behind. He 
had been a dog worth 
fifty dollars of any 
man’s money on a 
stock farm, and was 
as active and indus- 
trious a dog as I ever 
saw. Helived about 
eight months in 
town—died of 
changed environ- 
ment. I have ob- 
served that the old 
farmers who “‘re- 
tired”’ first when 

(Continued on 

Page 49) 
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T ONE o’clock of 
A a blistering day 
Billy Wiggins 
alighted from the San Diego auto-stage, under the brick 
arcade of the Royal Hotel at Royal City. The stage was 
thickly powdered with flourlike desert dust and, when 
Billy gave his linen coat a shake, a fine cloud of the same 
pervasive substance immediately enveloped him. When 
he took off his hat dust rivulets ran from its brim, and 
his baked countenance was only a smear of dust and 
sweat. Other passengers, cramped from the five-hour 
ride, lumbered down into the arcade’s grateful shade, 
gasping and detaching dust clouds. For the benefit of 
whatever strangers there might be among them, the 
negro porter, as he gathered up the dust-powdered bags, 
observed that so hot a day had never before been known 
at that season. 

Among the passengers one immediately attached 
himself to Billy—a lean, middle-aged man of swarthy 
complexion, wearing a pointéd beard, spiky mustaches 
and an air of settled melancholy. 

‘Well, that was sure some hell,’”’ Billy observed to 
him with a muddy grin. But the companion only mur- 
mured in a foreign tongue. At the desk he wrote “A. 
Lopez, San Diego” on the register, and Billy asked that 
each of them be given a room with a bath. 

Somewhat later, after the ineffable luxury of a soak 
in cold water, Billy turned the slats of his window shade 
and peeked out at a new world. He could see down a 
long street lined with brick structures one and two 
stories high, with brick arcades over the broad cement 
walks on either side. He noted that the street was well 
paved and the electric lamp-posts were of ornamental 
design. Across the low roofs he could see an expanse of 
irrigated valley, level as a floor and beautifully green. 

It looked rather like money to him. 

After luncheon he left the hotel, accompanied by 
A. Lopez. 

“We'll just walk round town,” he said, ‘‘and pick out 
the one that looks best.” 

Under the continuous brick arcades, on the shady side 
of the street, it was quite tolerable. Moving sturdily 
in his baggy linen clothes and a fresh, limp shirt, Billy 
felt fine. The confident, aggressive ebullition of his 
youthful spirits, in the face of a new adventure, kept him 
grinning and laughing. A. Lopez wore dark flannel and 
mostly retained his melancholy air. 

The town was more extensive than they had thought— 
all built low, with arcades over the walks. Billy judged the 
landlord had not been so far wrong when he said it con- 
tained nine thousand inhabitants. The shops in the main 
were rather smart, and along the principal street a dozen 
signs on plate-glass windows and placards within invited 
the passengers’ attention to real estate. They saw three 
banks, but Billy finally decided upon the second one, 
which was the First National. It had a white tile floor, 
marble counter and wainscoting, and a dozen customers 
inside gave the impression of a flourishing business. The 
names of the officers were painted in gilt letters on the 
glass panel of the front door, ‘‘Thomas King, President,” 
heading the roster. 

“That sounds pretty good,” Billy observed under his 
breath to his melancholy companion. ‘‘Let’s have a look 
at- him!” 

To their left as they entered, and at the very front of the 
banking room, was a tiny office just big enough for a desk 
and two chairs. The sign on the narrow glass door said 
‘President’; but without entering the little office one 
could transact business with the man at the desk across a 
waist-high counter. The man at the desk looked about 
fifty. He was thin, bony and almost entirely bald. Along 
the top of his narrow, shiny cranium one could see the 
ridgepole of his brain. His bushy mustache was sandy, his 
face freckled and his light-plue eyes rather protuberant. 

“Looks allright; I’ll brace him,” Billy whispered, agrin. 

Leaving the bank twenty minutes later, Billy was in 
higher spirits than ever. In his exuberance, in fact, a keen 
observer might have noted a rather overweening and 
bumptious confidence. When they returned to the hotel he 
went.over to the writing desk and composed a letter that 
he read over with much satisfaction. It ran: 

Dear Chief: Thought I’d drop you a line so you will 
know where Iam. That slopping round in salt water and 
pink tea at the Balboa sort of got on my nerves. I am 
going to have some fun here and put over a little stunt that 
V’ll tell you about when I get back. You said my Mexican 
friend was no good, but he’s going to come through grand. 
I’ve opened a nice little account at the First National Bank 
and got quite chummy with the president already. If you 
go broke in that brace joint up in Number 437 before I get 
back I’ll be able to stake you. You can drop me a line 
here any time the next week. Hope the swimming keeps 
good. Regards to Molly. 


fim International 


ILLUSTRATED W. H. D. KOERNER 
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“Looks All Right; I’ll Brace Him,’’ Billy Whispered 


He addressed the letter to Mr. Albert Lamb at the 
Hotel Balboa. f 

Ten days later, strolling up to the Hotel Balboa from the 
bathing beach with a brown-eyed young woman, Lamb 
observed rather anxiously: 

“T can’t see why I don’t hear from Billy. His letter said 
he’d be there a week. I wrote him four days ago and asked 
him to wire me when he’d be back; but I haven’t heard a 
word. We shouldn’t have let him go farther than the 
billiard room alone. He’s too liable to get into trouble!” 

Climbing the steps to the big veranda, he was frowning 
over it. 

“T wish you’d go call him up,” he said. ‘‘It’s the Royal 
Hotel at Royal City. I guess you can get a long-distance 
connection. Find out if he’s all right, will you now?”’ And 
he dropped lazily into a wicker chair. 

Something over half an hour later, Molly found him still 
lolling in the chair, idly dandling a bamboo stick and 
blinking at the sea. 

“‘Why, the hotel people say he isn’t there,’’ she said with 
a note of excitement in her voice. ‘“‘That is, they say he 
still has a room there and his things are in it, but he hasn’t 
been round the hotel for five days. Then I asked for Mr. 
Lopez, and they said he had a room there, too, and his 
things were in it, but he hadn’t been round for five days.”’ 

Lamb sighed and dolefully stroked his cheek. 

‘Billy must have got into trouble,” he said with sorrow- 
ful conviction. “I was afraid he would. The stage journey 
over there must be awfully tiresome, and I suppose that 
hotel is rotten. But I’ll have to go.”’ He sighed again and 
pulled himself out of the comfortable chair. “‘T’ll find out 
when I can get to San Diego and catch that stage.’ 

Next day the last passenger to crawl from the San Diego 
stage into the grateful shade of the arcade in front of the 
Royal Hotel was a tall, slender, youngish man whose 
smooth-shaven face was long, serious-looking and rather 
handsome. As he shook a cloud of dust out of his coat he 
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heard the negro porter 
observing that it was 
the warmest day ever 
known for that season of the year. He wrote “Albert 
Lamb, New York,” on the register, and asked parchedly 
for a room with a bath. 

At a quarter past four that afternoon—the First 
National Bank being closed for business, the front door . 
locked and the window shades drawn—he was sitting 
in the tiny office of the president. Mr. King had swung 
round from the desk to face him—his lean legs crossed, 
his bony and freckled hands loosely clasped in his lap. 

“So far’s I’m concerned, I’ve got nothing against 
this young man, Wiggins, you understand,” he said, 
speaking in a slow, monotonous sort of way and with a 
rather toneless voice, so that a nervous person might 
itch to step on his accelerator and speed him up. “I can 
tell you the story if you’d like to hear it.” His drawl- 
ing manner conveyed a suggestion that it might be 
something of a bore. 

The caller, through whose mildly serious manner a 
persuasive urbanity shone, had observed the banker 
when he first introduced himself earlier in the afternoon 
and made an appointment for this meeting. Behind the 
amiable front he was carefully studying the banker 
now. On the surface he saw a decidedly unhandsome 
man with high, narrow, shinily bald head, 
freckled face and dull-looking, protuberant, 
pale-blue eyes. 

““Wxactly!’”’ the visitor affirmed with anod. 
“Exactly! I’d like the whole story.” 

“‘Well, the young man came in here ten, 
twelve days ago,’ said the banker monoto- 
‘ nously. ‘‘He had a circular letter of credit 

for thirty-five hundred dollars from a bank in Los 

Angeles and he wanted to open an account with us. 

The letter of credit was all right, so I opened the 

account for him. He’s a wide-awake, interesting 
sort of young man and he was in and out of here a 
good deal, so we got right well acquainted. There 
was a Mexican with him named Lopez. He intro- 
duced the Mexican to me, but didn’t say what his 
business was. 

“He said he, himself, was thinking of buying some 
land over in Mexico. The border’s only nine miles 
from here, you know. 

“Well, we got right well acquainted. You see, I 
have quite a lot of business on my hands here—this 
bank and several other things. It keeps me rustling 
all the time with my nose right on the grindstone. 
It’s sort of hot and dusty and monotonous, and I 
like to have a wide-awake, breezy young man like 
that drop in and talk to me. It kind of takes my 
mind off business and gives me a change and freshens 
me up.” 

“‘No doubt; no doubt,’’ Lamb assented cheerfully. 

“Yes,” the banker drawled tonelessly, and rubbed a 
freckled hand along the shining ridgepole of his cranium. 
“Well, the second day he got confidential enough to let me 
into what was his real business here. It seemsthis Mexican, 
Lopez, was an officet in Villa’s army. He was with the 
troops that took Ortego down in Sonora. They looted the 
bank there. Well, pretty soon Villa took his army off south 
and got a thundering licking, you remember, and it looked - 
as though everything in Mexico was all mixed up to hell 
and gone, and a man that had the chance might as well lay 
a bone on his own plate. So this Lopez and five others 
swiped sixty thousand dollars of the loot from the bank at 
Ortego and put it in three barrels and made tracks with it. 
They’d got it up here to the border, but the deuce of it was, 
how to get it across the line.” 

“T see,’ Lamb murmured interestedly. 

“Yes,” said the banker monotonously. “‘They were in a 
devil of a pickle. They’d ditched their comrades, you see, 
and the comrades were after’em. Of course if the comrades 
found ’em they’d have their throats cut. Then the border 
all along here is pretty closely guarded, to see nobody 
smuggles arms and ammunition from the United States 
into Mexico, or Chinamen and opium from Mexico into the 
United States. I’ve been held up by customs officers three, 
four times myself when I was driving near the border after 
dark. If theserunaway soldiers tried to get their silver across 
the border and anybody caught ’em, probably they’d be 
shot. And if they did finally get their barrels on this side 
and tried to trade their silver for our money, probably 
somebody’d pinch ’em. They was in a devil of a pickle.” 

“T see,” Lamb murmured again. 

“Yes,’”’ drawled the banker. “Their sixty thousand dol- 
lars in Mexican silver money was worth about thirty 
thousand over here, you see, but on account of the fix they 
were in they’d take fifteen thousand in gold for it on that 
side. Well, young Mr. Wiggins proposed to go over there 
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and buy the silver at half what it was worth. He being an 
American and a businesslike-looking young man, you see, 
he’d stand a mighty sight better chance to get it across 
than they would. Besides, silver ain’t contraband or duti- 
able. So if a customs officer should hold him up, why he 
could claim the right to bring the silver in anyway. Buton 
account of the circumstances of the case—the silver being 
loot in the first place and stolen in the second place—it 
would be better to get it across without any publicity.” 

“Of course,’’ Lamb assented. 

“Well, you know, there’s Uniontown nine miles below 
here and right on the border. Then there’s the town of 
Porfirio right across the line. The two towns are almost 
one; but there’s only one street you can get across on from 
one town to the other. On that street, you understand, 
there’s a United States customs office just this side the line 
and a Mexican customs office just the other side. Well, 
Wiggins’ idea was to take three thousand dollars in gold 
and drive over to Porfirio and buy twelve thousand of 
these Mexican silver dollars with it, and put the silver 
under the back seat of the automobile and fetch it over 
here. Then he’d take that silver up to Los Angeles and sell 
it for about six thousand dollars in gold, and go back to 
Porfirio and buy more silver. 

“You see, Wiggins only had thirty-five hundred dollars 
and he had to use some of that for expenses, so three 
thousand dollars was all the gold he could raise to begin 
with. He calculated it would take three trips to clean it 
all up. He asked me what I thought about it, and I told 
him I thought it was a real good scheme.” 

The banker recrossed his legs and combed down his 
bushy mustache with a thumb and forefinger. 

“Well, he was busy as a chipmunk here two, three days 
getting the details fixed up, sending Lopez over there to 
conclude negotiations with his pals and going over himself, 
and so on. It was real interesting, and I was right glad 
to have him drop in here after banking hours every day, all 
sweat and excitement, you know, and talk it over with 
me. Then he wanted to make 
sure about that silver, you see. 
Of course he felt pretty con- 
fident Lopez was on the square. 
Still, there was just a chance 
they might be working off some 
counterfeit money on him. He 
being a prudent kind of young 
man wanted me to go over there 
with him and look at thesilver.”’ 

“T see,’”’ Lamb murmured. 

“Yes,’’ said the banker. 
“Well, I was ready enough; for 
the whole thing was real in- 
teresting, you see—a change 
from drawing up chattel mort- 
gages, and so on. Well, we left 
here just at dusk and drove over. 
Probably you never been over 
to Porfirio?”’ 

Lamb shook his head. 

“Well, you ain’t missed 
much,” the banker commented 
monotonously. ‘‘It’sa real poor 
sort of town. There’s one long 
main street with just one side to 
it, and that side is all made up 
of one-story frame buildings. 
There’s some stores and more 
saloons and dance halls and 
gambling joints. Most of the 
dwelling houses are just shacks, 
and they’re sprawled and scat- 
tered round any old way. The 
town, you might say, begins 

.at the main street and then 
kind of gradually straggles off 
into nothing. There’s a ra_a- 
shackle little livery stable with 
a shed to it. We left-our car 
under the shed and then drilled 
off in the dark to one lonesome 
whitewashed shack standing 
out on the sand a good mile 
from the main street and quite 
a ways from any other house. 

“There didn’t any light show 
and it looked as though there 
wasn’t anybody round. But 
Wiggins gives three peculiar 
knocks on the door, and some- 
body knocked on the inside, and 
he knocked again. Then the 
door opened a little and a man 
stuck his head out. Wiggins 
whispered something to him 
and the man opened the door 
just enough so we could squeeze 
intotheshack. It was pitch dark 
in there, but I could hear the 





man bolt the door behind us. Then a match was struck by 
which I could see the Mexican, Lopez, lighting a kerosene 
lamp. Then Isaw they hadsome black stuff that looked like 
an old bed quilt cut in two tacked over the two windows so 
a light wouldn’t show.” 

As Lamb nodded, Mr. King rubbed a hand over his 
shining poll and deliberately resumed: ‘This shack was 
divided into two rooms by a rough board partition. The 
room we was in had a lot of broken-down household furni- 
ture and old bedding, and junk like that, heaped up along 
one wall. There was nobody in it except Wiggins and me 
and this Mexican, Lopez, and the man that had opened the 
door. He was as ugly looking a customer as you ever saw, 
with a big scar across his cheek. He kept talking Mexican 
to Lopez, as though he was mad about something, and 
Wiggins whispered to me that he was suspicious and sort 
of nervous and ill-natured. He began to move some of the 
junk and Lopez started to help him; but the man ripped 
out some Mexican that must have been cussing and waved 
him back, and Wiggins winked at me to let me know we’d 
have to sort of humor him. Well, the man moved some of 
the junk and there was three barrels under it. He lifted 
off the head of a barrel and I could see it was full of silver 
dollars. Wiggins stepped over and scooped up a double 
handful of the silver dollars and brought them over to me. 
Well, I looked at ’em and rung several of ’em and was satis- 
fied they was genuine. 

“Then Wiggins dug away down into the barrel and 
brought up some more, and I looked at them. Then the 
man opened the second barrel and the third in the same 
way, and I was satisfied the money was genuine. Then 
he began piling the junk back on top of the barrels and 
waved his arms to us to get out. 

“Well, Wiggins and I drilled back to the car, and I told 
him I was satisfied the money was genuine. So we drove 
home and Wiggins was more excited and keyed up than 
ever. He was going over next day, you know, to get his 
first batch of silver. But right there he struck a snag!” 





“Wiggins Stepped Over and Scooped Up a Double Handful of the Silver Dollars’”’ 


The banker paused.a moment thoughtfully and repeated: 

“Yes, sir, he struck a snag. You see, that very next 
morning Lopez’s friends got a great scare thrown into ’em. 
A couple of their old companions in arms, that they’d 
ditched, you know, when they run off with the silver, 
turned up in Porfirio. One of the Lopez crowd happened 
to see em and skipped over to warn the rest. That meant 
they might be detected any minute. They were all for 
packing up and making tracks without a minute’s delay 
and taking their chances somewhere else. But Lopez per- 
suaded ’em to lay low for just one more day. Then he beat 
it over here to Royal City to tell Wiggins it was now or 
never, and skipped back to keep his scared friends from 
bolting. Wiggins came in here to tell me about it, just as 
the bank was closing. Naturally he was all wrought up 
about it, because he didn’t want to miss his chance, and 
he’d got it figured out with Lopez how they might still pull 
the whole deal off that night. Unless they did pull it all off 
that night they couldn’t do it at all, you understand.” 

Lamb nodded. 

“Yes,” said the banker. ‘Lopez had gone back to 
Porfirio, you see, and he was going to get this Mexican 
with the sear and bring him over to Royal City here. Then 
Wiggins was going to hire a team and wagon and buy six 
barrels of cement, and this Mexican with the scar was 
going to drive the wagon with the cement on it over to 
Porfirio, getting there at dusk. He’d sort of loiter round 
the customs offices and gabble, so the customs officers on 
both sides could get a good look at him and his load, and he 
would say he was hauling the cement to a certain Mexican 
that’s got a starved little ranch about nine miles out of 
Porfirio. Then he’d take the cement a ways out of town 
and dump half of it out. Then he’d drive the wagon round 
to the shack and we’d put the silver in the barrels with 
cement on the top and bottom and the Mexican would 
drive over to the American side. He’d tell the customs 
officer, you know, that this fellow he’d hauled the cement 
to couldn’t pay for it, so he was taking it back to Royal 
City. You see, Wiggins was to 
hire his team and wagon from 
Preston & Gibbs here, who deal 
in cement, and the wagon’s got 
their sign onit. I think that was 
a real good idea, don’t you?” 

“Excellent,” said Lamb. 

“Well, in that way he could 
move the silver all at once. 
Then he’d putin three thousand 
dollars in gold and I’d put in 
twelve thousand, and we could 
buy it all at once and divide the 
profits.”’ 

“T see,”’ said Lamb. 

“Sure,” said the banker. ‘I 
told him I thought it was a real 
good idea. Well, he drew out 
three thousand dollars in gold, 
and I had it put in a sack for 
him, and we dropped it into a 
drawer in my desk here. He 
was to go and arrange for his 
team and cement, and then meet 
me at the side door of the bank 
at half past eight. I told him I 
could drive us over in my car, 
but he said he’d hired a car for 
the day and we might as well use 
that. 

“Well, at half past eight he 
drove up to the side door of the 
bank, driving the car himself — 
for, as he said, the fewer people 
along the better. I brought out 
his sack of gold and my own 
and dumped ’em in the bottom 
of the car, and we drove off. 
But we’d have to pass the Mex- 
ican customs officer going over, 
you see, SO soon’s we got a ways 
out of town we stopped, and he 
hid the sacks of gold under the 
rear seat. The roads are pretty 
good and it couldn’t have been 
much after nine when we struck 
Uniontown. The Mexican cus- 
toms officer just glanced into 
the car when we crossed the 
line, and we drove on to that 
shed at the ramshackle livery 
stable. There was our Mexican 
with his team and wagon and 
six barrels of cement, waiting 
for us. 

“Well, we drove on ahead, 
with him following. Soon’s we 
got out of town we turned off the 
lights of the car, and it was so 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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loecoed over war orders. A billion and 

a half dollars makes a good-sized juicy 
melon, whether you use a pickle fork or a 
harpoon. Buy and boost and sell—buy and boost 
again—has been the rule of the merry jugglers of the 
Street; though one of the favorite stocks has over 
twenty per cent back dividends to be paid before it 
can hand round one bite of the melon. 

Nor is it surprising that all the big sharks and little 
sharks, the cubs and the calves and the lambs of Wall 
Street, should line up in an imitation gambol of the 
big gamblers of thegame. All this is perfectly natural. 
It is a case of subconscious psychological contagion; but 
how about average citizens, sharp wits, fat wits, no wits at 
all, who have gone clean locoed over war orders? 

You have only to go to one of the big buying agencies to 
realize that the vertigo is general. The purchasing agent 
who is buying sometimes puts his hand out for palm oil 
before he will make a contract. One horse dealer angling 
for fortune amid war orders bought an ancient,steed down 
in Nova Scotia for eighteen dollars, stuck a cipher on at 
the end of those figures, doped up the steed with tonic and 
drugs, and actually put over the poor old bag of bones at a 
hundred and eighty dollars; and when Secret Service. 
men investigated why thirty-nine carloads of ammunition 
coming down the Hudson had been sidetracked and 
delayed and “lost in the yards” until the ship had sailed, 
they found that a switchman had pocketed a little bribe of 
a thousand dollars in that particular phase of the’ war- 
order game. If all is fair in love and war then war orders 
seem lawful game to birds of prey flocking hungrily from 
all four quarters of the globe. 


(i ean understand Wall Street’s going 


An Iron Cross for an American Spy 


N D don’t imagine that the prevailing vertigo touches 
only the immediate handlers of war orders. One of the 
most successful spies on munition deliveries from a cer- 
tain big electrical plant is a woman, who has social con- 
nections with the directors and flits constantly between 
her Fifth-Avenue residence and the towns where the elec- 
trical works are located. She does not do it because she is 
pro-German or pro-Ally—nor does she need the money. 
Somebody who is a count has chucked her under the chin. 
She has been bitten by the virulent war-order bug. The 
somebody who is a count has given her an Iron Cross for 
‘help to the cause’’; and she imagines she is playing a part 
in the intrigue of the mighty, though Uncle Sam’s idea of 
that diplomatic intrigue is that it resembles the schoolboy 
game of Blindman’s Buff in Blunderland. 

This is just what Sir Almroth Wright said—isn’t it?— 
that women in public life would mean constant feminine 
intrigue and petticoat meddling; but hold a minute in 
your argument! The worst petticoat meddler in this war- 
order game is an innocent babe compared with the mascu- 
line male man in trickery and juggling and general vertigo 
of mental and moral poise. 

One of the most preposterously absurd offers that has 
come to the big buyers emanated from a political ring in 
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New York, whose head man represents big 
polities in the East. Here is the meek-and- 
mild, little-child, innocent offer from this 
man, without ‘any help from petticoat 
politics: 

Did the French Government want to 
buy cartridges and rifles? Yes, the French 
Government did—all it could lay its hands 
on for love or money. Very well; then this political group 
would furnish one billion. cartridges within so many 
months, half a billion in so many more months, one billion 
in six months—in all, 7,700,000,000 within eighteen months; 
and 2,500,000 rifles. 

Now, no matter what price was to be charged, no price 
is high when it is to save human lives. Examine this 
beneficent offer. Just look at the possibilities and prob- 
abilities in it. It would, on the calculation of the car- 
tridge expert for the French Government, require instanter 
two hundred thousand tons of copper. It is a safe bet 
that that political group did not really know whether you 
mixed antimony or alimony in copper for alloy; but it is a 
safer bet that the metal-trust men, who first juggled prices 
up, then juggled them down, knew that such a sudden 
demand for copper would send prices up—not to seventeen 
cents but seventeen dollars a pound. Then there was the 
little matter of miraculously producing 2,500,000 rifles by 
the mere magic waving of some political wand. 

Now, there is not a man connected with the filling of war 
orders who does not know that every rifle plant, and every 
factory capable of being turned into a rifle plant, is loaded 
with war orders running to April of 1916. Where was the 
group to get these rifles? Make ’em, of course! Erect new 
factories! Well, a rifle has one hundred parts. Its making 
requires eight hundred different operations. Inastandard- 
ized plant they reckon the work of two and a half men to 
a rifle a day; so that a thousand rifles would require eight 
hundred thousand different mechanical operations and 
twenty-five hundred men’s work for a day; and these 
2,500,000 rifles were to be delivered within eighteen 
months. Where were the skilled rifle workers to be hired? 
There is probably not an idle gunworker in the whole 
world to-day. 

“T should say,’ said one of the big buyers for the 
French, ‘‘that twenty-five such offers pour into our office 
each day.’”’ If you multiply those twenty-five by the sim- 
ilar offers pouring into the offices of the British buyers, and 
the Russian, and the Italian, and the Belgian, and the 
Dutch, and the Rumanian, and the Bulgarian, and the 
Danish, and the Swedish, and the German—you will have 
a faint idea whether the war-order bug is as pathologically 
dangerous to trousers as to petticoats. 

Speaking of rifles, perhaps the most ridiculous offers 
have come in connection with the famous condemned 
Krag rifles in the United States arsenals. There is prob- 
ably not a war broker—fake or genuine—on the Street who 
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has not had a flyer at those rifles. It is an open secret that 
all sorts of means were taken early in the year to induce the 
Federal Government to part with those condemned Krags. 
Mr. Wilson turned the offers sharply down. It was after 
the President had flatly refused the offers that some shut- 
tle brain concocted the dark and deadly scheme of getting 
the rifles in spite of the Government. 

One of the big buyers was sitting in his office one day 
when a little man was ushered in with great mystery and 
ceremony. He looked round to see that all the windows 
were closed. He felt the doorknobs for invisible listeners 
on the other side. He glanced over the walls for signs of 
dictaphones. He gathered up his coattails and he sat him 
carefully down with his finger on his lips and an expressive: 

“Aush!” 

Not being given to habits of spontaneous ecmbustion, 
the buyer did as he was told and hushed. 


The Mysterious Little Rifle Plotter 


“TT AM one of three friends,” continued the little man— 

the buyer did not interrupt to ask whether he was to be 
treated to an extemporization of the Three Musketeers. 
He felt in his bones what was coming. It was Krag rifles. 
Was the buyer in the market for rifles? The buyer most 
emphatically was. By this time he could hardly resist 
mirth. Another look at windows, doors, invisible dicta- 
phones; then, with a hush and a whisper, ‘I can get those 
condemned Krag-Jérgensens for you!’”’—and a dramatic 
pause. 

The buyer was able to control his excitement, for he had 
had the same thing proffered a dozen times before; but he 
meekly suggested that seeing was believing and he would 
have to see the rifles before he could credit that story. 

“Pish!’”’ a snap of the fingers, a grand-piano-sweeping 
dramatic wave, a little popgun explosion of the lips which 
only a Continental can make and not give you an impres- 
sion of spitting peas. 

That was easy. My friend, the buyer, had only to do as 
he was told; and here we descend into a realm as deep, . 
dark, shadowy, dangerous and creepy as the stairs that 
descend to Dante’s Inferno. The buyer began to think of 
the days when he was a boy and had jimjams and night- 
mare from eating too much plum pudding. 

To add to the ludicrous features of the situation, the 
little man gave a German name and was undoubtedly 
German; and he was offering the rifles to a buyer for the 
French Government—just as an Englishman of an Indian 
artillery regiment, which never existed except on his call- — 
ing card, is to-day one of the chief buyers for the Germans; 
and a young man who is secretary to one of the big inter- 
national bankers for the Allies is also secretary to one of 
the supply companies for the Germans. 

You encounter these amazing crisscrosses, double- 
crosses and mixed wires whenever you touch war orders; 
and I never know in such cases whether the man is taking 
pay from both sides, or whether each side is double-crossing 
the other by putting its own spy inside to report. I fancy 
there are a good many cases where marks go in one pocket 
and francs and crowns in the other. 

In the case of the Krags and the French buyer the little 
German told my friend a number of foolish things to do, — 
which made him feel like a festive kitten chasing a skein of 
yarn round its own tail—only the little Hermann was in 
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deadly earnest and the French buyer was nearly splitting 
his sides with amusement to see what would come out of 
the game. 

The buyer was to go uptown and take a taxicab, which 
he would find standing by the curb somewhere near Fifty- 
ninth Street and Broadway. I forget whether the driver 
of that taxi was to twiddle his big toe or prickle his thumbs 
as a sign; anyway, the sly buyer was to chase himself 
round in a circle two or three times, looking carefully out 
of the rear slit window to see that he was not followed. 
Then he was to go round a block as fast as a tipsy top—if 
he was chased by a policeman so much the better—jump 
out of that taxicab into another, which he would find stand- 
ing at a certain stop, and dash down Broadway, to a given 
hotel, as though pursued by the devil. At this hotel he 
was to have engaged, by prearrangement, a certain room 
on the top floor, which had a door into another room. 
Obviously, as you cannot walk through the solid wall, 
he was to turn the knob of that doorhandle; and in the 
other room he would find specimens of those condemned 
Krag rifles from the United States Arsenal. 

It was when he came to engage the room beforehand 
that the buyer struck the first snag. He happened to know 
the manager of that hotel. The manager went up in air. 
What for? Why? Spy! Rot! This hotel did not lend 
itself to that sort of intrigue; but by dint of persuasion 
and old friendship, and guaranty that blond-headed spies 
would not poke from under the bed, the banker buyer 
engaged the room. Then he did as little Hermann directed 
him. He jumped breathlessly, as a good, husky American 
can, into a taxicab and chased himself wildly round in 
circles, with what gravity he could muster; and he ran 
round a block, asking himself what in the devil he was such 
a fool for; and he jumped into another taxicab and tore 
down Broadway; and he entered the hotel as theatrically 
as he could by a side door and went up to that top floor and 
into the room and through the doorway into the next 
room. And behold !—there stood the rifles, real Krags, not 
make-believe or a hoax, as little Hermann’s air of mystery 
might have implied. 


The Secret Service on the Job 


OW had United States rifles got out of the arsenal? If 

they had been stolen they must have been stolen with 
connivance. With the instinct of asportsman tosee how far 
they would go in the game, the banker buyer asked that 
the rifles be brought to his downtown office. They were. 
He asked to have them sent up to his apartment. There 
his wife balked and ordered the pesky things thrown out as 
stolen property; and those same rifles were peddled from 
buyer to buyer in New York City—from the Brevoort 
to the Waldorf, from the Waldorf to the McAlpin, and 
from the McAlpin presumably back to the Arsenal. 

It was about a week later, when the buyer had had sev- 
eral similar experiences with fakers, fools and idiots, that 
a United States Secret Service agent called. 

“Funny piece of monkey vaudeville—that!”’ he laughed. 

“What?” asked the buyer. ’ 

The Secret Service man detailed every move of the con- 
spiracy—the time to the minute when the first taxi was 
taken, the chase round the circle, then round the block, the 
change to the other taxi, the race down Broadway, the 
entering of the hotel by the side door, the rooms opening 
off each other, the rifles on exhibition. 

“But what could the conspirators have done if you had 
said you would buy them?” I asked. ‘‘How could they 
get three hundred and fifty-five thousand 
rifles from the United States Arsenal?” 

“That was another scheme and very much 
more vicious,”’ answered the buyer. ‘‘The 
scheme was tostir up labor riots. The rifles 
would be sent to the states where trouble 
existed; and where it was impossible to se- 
cure the release of the rifles from the Federal 
Government, it might in an emergency be 
easy to induce the states to sell condemned 
Tifles.”’ 




























It will be recalled that at this particular time—July and 
August—labor riots were impending in half a dozen states; 
and there is not the slightest doubt that the United States 
Secret Service frankly warned the states that the Krags 
would not be released, though the bottom fell out of law 
and order in each of these regions. This same buyer was 
offered ships by the broker of a nation fighting the country 
for which the buyer was acting. Fortunately he found out 
in time and did not charter those ships for carrying war 
orders. 

I asked a prominent Federal attorney, whose duty it 
might have been to prosecute in this case, why action was 
not taken for the stealing of those sample rifles. Was 
Uncle Sam to permit conspiracy to spread in a-secret net- 
work underground until some slight jar brought a general 
explosion? He answered frankly to this effect: 

“Suppose we acted now! We could bag only the tools— 
not the men higher up who are behind the whole game. 
Do you suppose for a moment that Stahl, the perjurer, or 
the men sent to Atlanta for shipping frauds last fall, are 
really the guilty people? We are in the same position as the 
Canadian Government. We can catch the tools and force 
their confession; but what is the use of catching some 
poor, weak fool, who would sell his soul for a drink, if you 
can’t get ground for indicting the real criminals? 

“Another thing—conditions are so new to the history of 
international law that it is almost impossible to pick out 
a law fitting these crimes of conspiracy. Who by the wild- 
est flight of fancy could ever guess that the United States, 
three thousand miles away, would be overrun by con- 
spirators and spies and back-door diplomats, and the 
scalawags of all Europe? We shall simply have to pass a 
law covering these cases the very first thing when Congress 
opens. At present we don’t attempt to bring up a case 
unless we are sure of getting an indictment.” 

All the same, it is not unlikely that the Secret Service 
may very soon throw everything into the white flare of 
publicity as the best cure for the general folly. 

Much of the underground work is so subtle that it is 
almost impossible to frame a law to cover it. For instance, 
the workmen in one munition plant of Brooklyn were plainly 
being intimidated. Their wages were raised; they were 
given bonuses and shorter hours. In spite of all this they 
were called out on strike. They refused to respond. All 
sorts of unexpected noises began happening round that 
plant. Motor tires blew up. Big stones fell from wagons 
with a crash. The exhausts of motor trucks somehow let 
out pistol-shot snaps when passing that plant. There is no 
law against these foises; but to so many threats had the 
workmen in that plant been subjected that the noise of a 
Fourth-of-July firecracker was enough to stop work and 
send the entire staff dashing out of the yards in fright. 
How are you going to frame laws to cover jumpy nerves? 

It is perfectly natural when eight or nine thousand 
horses are brought together from all parts of the country 
that there should be very heavy mortality; but when 
twenty horses dropped dead without any premonitory 
symptoms of failing the shippers had the animals’ stomachs 
examined. They had been poisoned with prussic acid. 
Where or how no one knew. 

In one well-known group of schemers a footman was 
arrested for wearing a United States Army uniform; while 
that was being investigated it was found that every single 
member of that group actually changed his motor-car num- 
ber with some other member of the group. Do you know 
any law to cover that game of hide and seek? Yet it was 
a very useful device to prove an alibi in case of trouble. 

A very funny story is told of one 
member of this group. He is a lady- 
killer. He has deadly, fatal eyes and a 
dyed mustache. I do not know which 
discharges the killing shot. He poses as 
an American citizen who unfortunately 
cannot show a birth certificate because 
he happened to be born in New York 
about 1874 or 1875, the year the records 
were burned. Somebody has evidently 
coached him very thoroughly on points 
of law in the United States. All the 
same, he habitually carries two sets of 
official papers—one for instant use to 
China; the other for a sudden change 
of climate to Brazil. He is buyer for one 


of the fighting countries—or pretends heisa buyer. Helives 
in one of three houses, each of which has a door opening into 
one of the others. This is a very convenient arrangement 
for friendly visits or quick, unannounced exits. 

Though he poses as an American citizen and shows 
pictures of himself photographed with the Canadian mili- 
tary authorities, he was on the Kaiser’s staff in Germany 
and was a military attaché in Russia. Also, he served in 
the Russo-Japanese War. In 1911, when deviltries were 
brewing in Mexico, this man was very active there. He 
is the head of an American purchasing company which has 
a capital of three thousand dollars and buys supplies in the 
millions; and that might lead one to ask, out of idle curi- 
osity: Who foots their buying bills? It was his company 
that cornered a certain chemical and so prevented the 
Japanese from obtaining it last summer. 

It was also his company that sent barrels of oil out to 
“the mystery ships” from various New York docks last 
summer. Sometimes the ships’ manifests read to South 
America, sometimes to South Africa, sometimes to the 
Canary Islands. Anyway, the ships always circled out 
off their course; but if a prominent theatrical lady, who 
was a friend of this American count, would tell why she 
bought a long, desolate stretch of the New England coast 
adjoining the property of her bungalow, one would have a 
pretty good idea where the mystery ships circled off their 
course, and why. The code signal of the submarines if 
they came in was to be: “Mamma ill—had to leave”; or 
“Mamma sick—could not stay on board”; or any little, 
innocent, daughter-loving message about dear mamma. 
How many submarines were expected, or whether they came 
in at all, I do not know. What I do know is that this 
American count expected four. 

I said he was a lady-killer and dangled fair scalps at his 
ample belt. That was where the joke came in; and his 
dulcet accents and his melodramatic gestures and his melt- 
ing eyes could not allay suspicion. Each of his charming 
conquests began to wonder how many wives he had. He 
told stories of multitudinous cousins. He told stories of 
numerous daughters. He told stories of countless aunts. 
But one woman, sharper than the others, hunted up the 
passport records of women bearing the count’s name; and 
he acknowledged that the numerous dames honored with 
his name were spies working on war orders; and, what is 
more, he spoke the truth. 


Who Mixed the Boots? 


Be: United States Secret Service had been watching his 
every move; but you cannot arrest a woman for being 
Countess Number One, Two or Three, and for talking to 
a railroad freight hand. Neither can you arrest an Amer- 
ican count for having a little cottage in the woods near a 
United States arsenal. The British Secret Service got wind 
of one man with false passports taking passage for Fal- 
mouth. They cabled. The man slipped detection; but on 
his person he carried charts of every harbor on the Atlantic 
from which war orders are being shipped. 

The same week when the horses were poisoned with 
prussic acid in Cleveland, great cargoes of hay bought for 
European armies were burned in New Jersey, and a horse 
ship was found on fire in Montreal harbor. It is a question 
whether buyer or seller has been swindled the more in 
horse deals. Certainly one government spent three hun- 
dred thousand dollars on horses for which it never saw 
a horse’s tail. The money was paid, the horses were 
inspected and shipped to New York—five trains in all. 
They never reached New York, or else, by mistake, when 
delivered, they went into the hands of the wrong con- 
signee. When investigators went out buyers and sellers 
had vanished into thin air; and the trick was probably 
worked by forged telegraph orders, which covered the 
track of the swindlers. 

The same government bought three hundred thousand 
pairs of shoes for the army, paying over three dollars a 
pair. Who bedeviled that shipment and how? When 
those shoes reached Europe they were in boys’ sizes, off 
sizes—any size but soldiers’. Some busybodies in the shoe 
factories had deliberately mixed orders, and the blame has 
as yetremained untraced. The trick cost the buying govern- 
ment a million dollars’ loss. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
stuff has been bought for which value has never shown up. 
The inspectors inspected the goods and certified payment, 
(Concluded on Page 34) 









“You'll fall over when I tell you,” Dana replied. 

“The fellas hadn’t started takin’ off their suits. 
They were waitin’ to hear Dickie get his. Some of ’em 
were cryin’ and I was blubberin’ a bit myself. Dickie sat 
in front of his locker, white as a sheet. The Coach came in 
and stood there a minute, lookin’ us over. Everybody in 
the room expected him to cut loose on Dickie. Dickie 
himself expected it. And why shouldn’t he? 

“Well, the Coach, as I say, just stood there a minute, 
lookin’ us over. Then he went right up to where Dickie 
was sittin’, and I thought he was goin’ to punch him. 
Dickie thought so, too, ’cause I could see him sort 0’ cringe; 
but the Coach smiled at him—yes, sir, smiled. And then 
he said: 

““«Dickie, I want to shake hands with you. You didn’t 
quite put it over, but you gave ’em.a good scare.’ 

“‘Well, Dickie broke down then and cried worse than any 
of us; but the Coach kept right on smilin’. 

“<Don’t let it bother you any more,’ he said. ‘We'll get 
’em next year when we’re not all crippled up.’ Then he 
turned to the rest of the bunch. ‘Why don’t you get those 
dirty suits off?’ he said. ‘There’s no use sittin’ there like 
mourners at a funeral. The beans are spilled, but we gave 
’em a mighty good fight. Everybody expected ’em to run 
all over us, and holdin’ ’em to three points is a credit to 
you, boys. We can’t help it if they’ve got a good kicker. 
Without him it would have been 0 to 0.’ 

““«And if it hadn’t been for me,’ said poor Dickie, ‘we’d 
have licked ’em 7 to 3.’ 

“<Tf it hadn’t been for you,’ said the Coach, ‘they’d 
have licked us 20 to 0. Hurry up now, boys; get those 
suits off and quit thinkin’ about it. You can do what you 
please to-night and to-morrow, and I’ll see you Monday.’” 

“What do you know about that!’”’ Harris exclaimed. 

“Tt’s got me beat,’’ replied Dana. ‘‘ Course, after he got 
through I didn’t feel like sayin’ what I thought. He went 
away and left us, and I haven’t seen him since. I stuck in 
there a while with the boys, but finally it got too painful. 
You could cut the silence with a knife. So I followed the 
Coach’s example and left.” 

“Do yous’ pose Dickie really knew he’d pulled a boner?” 

“How could he help knowin’ it? The whole bunch lit 
into him before we ever left the field. And I could hear 
some of the crowd hollerin’ Bonehead! at him while we 
were comin’ off. He knew it, all right.” 

“Tf it was me,” said Harris, “I’d buy a cannon and blow 
out my brains.” 

“How could you blow out your brains,’’ demanded Dana, 
“if you didn’t have any? If he’d had even half a brain 
he’d have known better than to pull what he pulled. There 
was absolutely no excuse on earth, and i! 

The gym door opened and the Coach came in. 

“Hello, Bert!’’ he said, and shook Harris’ hand. ‘‘ How’s 
my trusty scout? And how did they look to you?” 

“ Mighty good, Coach!” was the reply. ‘“‘They’ll give us 
all we can handle. It’s the best team I’ve looked at in two 
years.” 

“Did you get anything on ’em?”’ asked the Coach. 

“Sure! Enough to write a book. Some of their signals 
too.” 

And Harris drew a notebook from his pocket and handed 
it to his chief. 


Wis did the Coach say to him?” asked Harris. 
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“T’ll look it over after a while,” said the Coach. ‘‘I want 
to tell you two boys that we’ve got to go some this week to 
keep those fellas keyed up. I’m afraid that game Satur- 
day has taken the heart out of ’em. If we’d won that one, 
Doane would be easy for us. And we could have won it 
just like that!” 

“Tt was a rotten shame!”’ said Harris. 

“Tt was a shame,” agreed the Coach. “Is’pose Dana’s 
told you all about it?” 

“He told me enough,”’ Harris replied. “He told me you 
let Dickie off mighty easy.” 

“T should think you did!’”’ Dana put in. “If I’d been 
him I’d have been disappointed if you hadn’t knocked my 
block off.” 

The Coach smiled. 

“Just between us,’’ he said, ‘‘I felt like killin’ him. I 
b’lieve I would if I could have got hold of him right after he 
pulled it. Maybe you noticed that I was a little late gettin’ 
in here afterward. I didn’t come in till I was cooled off. I 
wanted to be sure to keep myself in hand when I saw him.” 

“You certainly kept yourself in hand,’’ said Dana. “Tf 
you’re askin’ me, you were a whole lot too good to him. 
You’d have given your right eye to win that game, and he 
went and lost it for you. If he’d dropped a punt or missed 
a tackle I wouldn’t think anything about it. Anybody’s 
li’ble to do those things. But H 

“But he lost his head,’’ the Coach interrupted. ‘All he 
had to do was use common sense and we’d have trimmed 
?em. He went out of his way to pull a boner and you 
fellas think he should have been called for it. You wonder 
why I didn’t cut loose on him. Well, I’m goin’ to tell youa 
little story and then maybe you'll understand why Dickie 
got the glad hand instead of a lot of abuse.” 

The Coach. pocketed Harris’ notebook and sat down. 
His two assistants, who had risen at his entrance, resumed 
their seats on the rubbing table and were ready to listen. 





If you fellas followed the dope you’ll remember Joe 
Draper. He was quarterback two years ago, my last year 
at Leighton. You must have read about his track work 
anyway. Heran the 100 and the 220 and the high hurdles, 


and was first in both dashes in the intercollegiate of 1911- 


and 1912. He tied the 220 record twice and could do the 
100 in even time whenever he wanted to. Leighton fin- 
ished second in the meet both those years, and if it hadn’t 
been for him they’d have dropped out of the bottom. He 
was their whole track team. 

He was an Alpha Delt and the Alpha Delt’s were the 
real cheese at Leighton. He was as smart as a whip and 
there never was a bit of danger of the faculty keepin’ him 
out of athletics; in fact he was just about the best student 
in college and everybody was predictin’ a whale of a career 
for him. He was a boy a great deal like Dickie. He was 


popular with everybody, but he never ran round nights or ° 


cut up any, and it wasn’t a particle of trouble to keep him 
in shape. 

His only dissipation was the prettiest girl on the campus. 
Nobody could blame him for pursuin’ her. He seemed to 
have all his speed on that track, too, ’cause they were 
engaged before he was through his junior year. 

She was from St. Louis and the best-lookin’ girl I ever 
saw, bar one. Her family were well fixed and the boys had 
a license to envy Joe. At that, he wasn’t gettin’ any the 
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Big Carey Was a Whale 


better of the bargain, ’cause he was a handsome kid and 
good-natured as they make ’em, besides bein’ so smart 
that it was a cinch he’d get somewhere. 

Joe and the girl were together all the time he wasn’t in 
the classroom or gym. In the vacation before his senior 
year he went down to St. Louis to meet her folks and made 
a big hit. They didn’t think anybody was quite good 
enough for her, but Joe came as close as any boy they could 
hope to find. She was a year behind Joe in school, but she 
was figurin’ on passin’ up her senior year so they could be 
married as soon as Joe got through. 

Joe came from Cedarville, a little burg in Iowa. He’d 
played football in the high school and he tried out for our 
Freshmen team in his first year at Leighton. He made the 
team at quarterback and I was tickled to death to see him 
there, ’cause I figured I could use him to good advantage 
the followin’ fall. It didn’t take a stop watch to tell you 
how fast he was. In the practice against my bunch and the 
scrubs he got away often and there was no ecatchin’ him in 
a clear field. Course I had McGill for quarter at that time 
and he was only a second-year man; so I was plannin’ to 
make a halfback out of Joe. But one night the kid broke 
his arm scrimmagin’ with the scrubs, and the Freshmen had 
to go along without him the rest of the season. 

That winter Joe showed Murphy, our track coach, what 
he could do in the sprints and hurdles, and the Freshmen 
bunch cleaned up in every meet they had. He went out- 
doors in the spring and did even better than Murphy 
expected. He could run the 100 backward in .10 flat, and 
he went over the sticks so fast you thought he was flyin’. 

Well, I went up to Leighton in June to see how many of 
the good-lookin’ Freshmen I could count on for that fall. 
Almost the first fella I ran into was Murphy. I started 
kiddin’ him about his varsity track team, which had 
finished sixth in the intercollegiate. 

“Wait till next year,’’ said Murph. 
second or better my name’s Goldstein.” 

“What’s up your sleeve?”’ I asked him. 

“The most consistent sprinter I ever saw,” said Murph. 
“T can tell you to a fifth of asecond what his time’s goin’ to 
be before he ever starts run- 
nin’. He can go the 100 in 
.10 five times a day durin’ 
the week and as many times 
as he has to on Saturday. 
What’s more, the boy’s 
good enough to beat the 
world in the 220 and the 
high sticks.” 

“You kept him pretty 
well under cover in the 
big meet,” I said. 

“He’s a Fresh- 
man,’’ answered 
Murph. 

““What’s his 
name?” I asked. 

“Joe Draper,” 
said Murph. 

‘Oh, I know 
him,’ Isaid. ‘‘He 
was quarter on the 
All-Fresh.”” 


“Tf I don’t land 
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“Yes, till he broke an arm,” said Murph; “but he’s 
through with football now.” 

“What do you mean—through with football?” said I. 
“You'll find him playin’ halfback for me this fall. I’ve 
been countin’ on him all winter.” 

“T’m sorry you’ve been countin’ on him,” said Murph; 
“but I might as well break the news to you. He’s prom- 
ised me to stick to track and pass up everything else. I’m 
not goin’ to have that baby spoiled; so you can just keep 
your hands off him. It won’t do you any good to meddle 
anyway. I’ve got his promise and that means something 
to a boy like him.” 

“You've got a lot of nerve!” I said. “I s’pose every- 
body’s got to step out of the way to make room for your 
rotten old track team.” 

“Be decent!” said Murph. “You know very well I’m 
not hurtin’ you any. You’ve got McGill at quarter for two 
more years and you’ve got two halfbacks that anybody’d 
be glad to have, now that Bixby’s eligible. What you need 
is big tackles; and if young Draper could help you out 
there I’d let you have him, and welcome.” 

Well, he made me own up that I wasn’t exactly starvin’ 
to death for lack of good backs and I finally promised him 
I'd leave Draper alone. Maybe one reason I promised was 
because I knew it wouldn’t do me any good not to. 

McGill was pretty near a perfect quarterback for my 
style of game. He could use his head as well as his legs and 
his right foot. I b’lieve that with him in the back field 
alone, I could have scored on anybody; but he had a good 
supportin’ company too. Bixby, who’d been on the All- 
Fresh, could run and grab passes with the best of ’em; and 
when the other side spraddled their de-fense all over the 
field to stop my open game, I had Conrad and Meeks to 
shoot through the holes. 

In the next two seasons we were scored on just twice and 
nobody came near tyin’ us. You remember what we did to 
Pelham in 1911. We licked ’em 27 to 0 and that was the 
worst beatin’ they got in fifteen years. But 1911 was 
McGill’s last year, and Conrad’s and Meeks’ too. The 
Pelham papers all came out after the season and said our 
days of glory were about over; that losin’ McGill and Con- 
rad and Meeks, besides some of the linemen, would leave us 
up against it, and Pelham, which had all their good ones 
comin’ back, would probably get plenty of revenge the 
followin’ fall. 

I figured this dope was pretty near right and I was 
wishin’ my contract with Leighton had run out that season 
instead of holdin’ over another year; but the fact that the 
next was goin’ to be my last season, and that Pelham fig- 
ured on givin’ us a good trimmin’, made me all the more 
anxious to beat ’em. And I didn’t think or dream about 
anything but football all that winter long. 

In January I wrote to Murphy. I pointed out to him 
that I didn’t have a quarterback to take McGill’s place; 
there was nothin’ on the scrubs or Freshmen that looked 
even fair. I told him I thought I could make a dandy out 
of Draper, and I didn’t think it would be any more than 
right for Murphy to give me a whack at him after I’d laid 
off for two whole seasons. I said my chances of turnin’ out 
a team that wouldn’t disgrace Leighton for life depended 
on my gettin’ hold of a boy with Draper’s speed. 

I made it pretty strong and Murphy fell. He said he 
would release Joe from his promise and if I could persuade 
him to come out for football, all right. So then I sat down 
and wrote to the kid. I gave him a nice little spiel about 
comin’ to the old school’s rescue, and told him that if I had 
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They Carried Him Off the Field and 
He Was Ravin’ Like a Wild Man 


a man of his speed in there we’d hang a surprise on Pelham 
and Marshall, and the rest of ’em, and he’d have a lot more 
honors to add to those he’d won on the track. 

He wrote back a gentlemanly little note. He said he 
wasn’t after any glory for himself; but Leighton had been 
good to him and he felt as though he owed it to her to come 
out for football if I really needed him. And if Mr. Murphy 
was willin’ to release him from his promise I could count on 
him to show up in the fall. He asked to be excused from 
reportin’ early ’cause he had made engagements for the 
first two weeks in September. About the time he was 
writin’ this note to me he was gettin’ engaged to the girl I 
told you about, and the date he had for the followin’ Sep- 
tember was with her people down in St. Louis. I found 
that out afterward. 

Bixby’d been elected captain and I knew I’d have him to 
figure on. There was a big, strong kid named Ashton that 
I’d used as substitute for Conrad, and I was countin’ on 
makin’ a regular fullback out of him. I’d have to dig up 
another halfback and a kicker; I didn’t know then that 
Draper could kick. I’d lost my four best linemen, so there 
was another problem starin’ me in the face; but I gritted 
my teeth and said to myself that the bigger the handicap 
was I had to work against, the more fun it would be to put 
somethin’ over. And I thought and thought and figured 
and figured, till it got so bad that I’d wake myself up in the 
middle of the night, callin’ signals. 

Bixby and the rest of the boys I’d invited. showed up the 
first week in September. I started ’em all kickin’ and 
found that there wasn’t a man in the crowd that could 
punt one from here to that wall. As for drop and place 
kickin’, none of ’em could raise the ball off the ground. 
After three days I gave up and decided to wait till college 
opened and the rest of the squad showed up. 

Then Draper came out and I got the surprise of my life. 
Just foolin’, his first day on the field, he dropped a couple 
of goals from forty yards out, and he cut loose some punts 
that would have made Pat O’Dea jealous. They went way 
up in the clouds and they averaged a good fifty yards. You 
can bet all you’ve got that I was tickled. 

“Where did you learn to kick?’’ I said to Joe. 

“‘T was a pretty fair kicker in high school,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m sorry we didn’t have you the last 
two years.” 

“You got along all right without me,”’ said he, smilin’. 

“Yes,” said I; “but you'll fit in very nicely this year 
and, if you’re willin’, you'll get three years’ work crowded 
into one.” 

“That suits me,” he said. ‘When I go into a thing I like 
to go into it hard.” 

Well, things went along pretty good and we opened up 
our season with Brandon. We beat ’em 13 to 0. We could 
have made it 40 to 0 without strainin’ ourselves; but I 
took pretty near the whole first string out when I saw how 
easy they were. I let Joe do a little puntin’ in the game, 
but I was keepin’ the other part of his kickin’ a secret. I 
told our newspaper boys about it and asked ’em not to say 
anything. They agreed, and then I knew I was safe and 
could give Joe plenty of practice shootin’ at goals without 
any danger of it gettin’ into print. 

Honest, I never saw his equal as a point kicker; and I 
don’t except Eckersall or Brickley, or any of ’em. Give 
him proper protection, and he could score from forty yards 
out just as often as he tried. 

That simplified matters a whole lot. Instead of workin’ 
up an off-ense that would get touchdowns, which was no 
cinch when I didn’t have a good plunger, all I had to do 
was figure somethin’ that would take me inside their forty- 
yard line. I knew there wasn’t much danger of Joe’s get- 
tin’ hurt; he was a rugged kid for his size and, besides, I 
intended to play him safe. So I just went ahead and built 
round that right foot of his. I worked up some open stuff 
for him and Bixby that would gain if it wasn’t used often. 
Most of it was fakes from kick formation, ’cause, of course, 
I was goin’ strong to the puntin’ game with a feller like 
that to send ’em away. 

Only when the gates were locked tight did we practice 
those plays of Bixby’s and Joe’s. The rest of the time we 
plunged or else we kicked; and people must have thought 
I was crazy to stick to the plungin’ game when I didn’t 
have asplunger who’d go into the line frontward. But we 
went through the practice season without showin’ any- 
thing else; and we went through clean too. Our line 
smashers didn’t smash. They backed up. But they were 
good enough, along with Joe’s puntin,’ to win 
from Barnes and Riverside and Hotchkiss and 
the Indians. Even if they hadn’t been I 
wouldn’thavecared. I wasoutto trim Pelham 
and Marshall, and if those little dubs had 
licked us I’d have just laughed. 

We hadsome mighty closeshaves and every- 
body who saw us thought we’d get everlast- 
ingly slaughtered in ourtwobig games. That’s 
just what I wanted ’em to think and it didn’t 
make any difference to me how much abuse I 
got. The New York papers were sayin’ I was 
loafin’ on the job ’cause it was my last year 
at Leighton. They said it was a crime for a 





“Get Out of My Sight Before I Murder You!”* 


coach that had as good a man as Bixby not to build an 
attack round him. They said I might be holdin’ somethin’ 
back, but they didn’t b’lieve so, ’cause the fellas I had in 
my backfield, outside of Bixby, didn’t even look capable 
of keepin’ a secret. They said the burden of bein’ captain 
was takin’ some of the football out of Bixby. And they 
said I ought to do somethin’ with Draper’s speed or else set 
him on the side lines, where there was no danger of his 
gettin’ hurt. One of the experts said he’d be willin’ to bet 
that Ashton, my fullback, could plunge three times into a 
bathtub full of water without makin’ a ripple. He was 
about right too. 

Well, I was glad they thought I was soldierin’ on the job 
and that I didn’t have anything; but don’t imagine that I 
was enthusiastic over what I did have. My chance was 
better than anybody figured, but it wasn’t much good at 
that. 

I had the best punter and point kicker I’d ever looked 
at, and he was a fast man too. Then I had Bixby, who’d 
made All-America the year before; but his strength was 
in his open-field work and his de-fense. He couldn’t 
plunge a yard against the wind. And I had one guard that 
was alive, and a pair of ends who could smash things up, 
but who weren’t worth a nickel apiece to catch a pass. 
They couldn’t have covered an ordinary man’s punts, 
either; but Joe’s went so high you could have driven a 
hearse down there and beat ’em to the fullback. 

I worked for days at a time fixin’ up protection for Joe’s 
kicks. He made that part of it less of a job for me by 
learnin’ to get ’em off in next to nothin’. And when the 
week of the Pelham game came round I was pretty well 
satisfied that nobody’d break through in time to block ’em. 

I'll tell you just what I told the boys—and I was tellin’ 
7em the truth too. I said: 

“Boys, we’re goin’ into this game the under dogs. You 
know just what we’ve got and I know what Pelham’s got. 
I'll give it to you straight that Pelham’s got more than we 
have; but they think we’re a lot worse than we are. That’s 
our chance. They’re goin’ into this game overconfident 
and we’re goin’ into it determined. If you show all the 
football I’ve taught you, and if you never quit fightin’ from 
start to finish, you’ll beat ’em, ’cause they’ll be surprised to 
death. But if you ease up for a minute, or if you don’t 
carry out instructions, you’ll get the worst lickin’ in his- 
tory. I’m not askin’ much of you. You haven’t got a 
complicated set of signals to think of. All you have to do 
is fight. 

“T’m lookin’ to you linemen to see that they don’t get 
through on Joe’s kicks, and he’s goin’ to kick on pretty 
near every first down when the ball’s in our territory. I 
don’t have to tell you what your duty is if he gets a chance 
to shoot at their goal. We won’t score any touchdowns on 
?em without a lot of luck; but we will score from the field 
if you boys hold up your end. And we’re li’ble to score 
more from the field than they can score against us, if Joe’s 
properly protected. 

“You ends want to remember that Joe and Bix can’t get 
loose unless you knock those red sweaters galley-west. 
Keep your eyes open for red jerseys on those plays and 
drive into ’em. And when they’ve got the ball smash that 
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interference if it breaks your neck8. Remember that Wins- 
low and Smith will run wild if you don’t bust up their 
interference so Bix and Ashton can get at ’em. 

“You linemen can stop Eaton if you’re not afraid to get 
down. Pelham plays a high line, and that gives you fellers 
all the best of it if you keep at ’em and keep low. Eaton’s 
got a big reputation as a plunger, but you boys want to 
remember that the best plunger in the world can’t gain if 
he’s stopped before he gets to the line. Bix will tell you 
what de-fense to play and the minute he gives it to you, you 
do it, without stoppin’ to ask questions. This is his third 
game against those fellers and he knows what they’re up to 
better than you do.” 

That’s what I told ’em the week of the game. I kept 
drivin’ it into those ends that our chance was to score from 
the field, and the only way we could get close enough was 
for them to cover Joe’s punts, or, on our fake plays, to put 
three or four red jerseys out of business. 

I may as well tell you what our attack was; it won’t take 
but a minute. I figured Pelham would play their de-fense 
open all the time, ’cause they knew we couldn’t plunge and 
thought we might pass once in a while when we weren’t 
puntin’. So I had a shift that took the whole line except 
the left end over to the right of center. Then I had Joe back 
in the kickin’ position and Bixby pretty near as far back 
and over on the right side. Ashton and my other halfback, 
Warner, were up on the line, on the strong side. The ball 
was passed back to Joe and he made a bluff to throw it 
down the field on the strong side. I played my left end in 
the guard’s position, and the minute the ball was passed 
he’d let the man playin’ against him come on through. 
Bixby’d wait till this feller got pretty near on top of Joe 
and then he’d take the ball off Joe’s hand and run to their 
weak side. I figured on his speed to get him out of the way 
of the feller my left end had let through. After my end was 
free, he was supposed to knock their right halfback out of 
it. It was a good deal like the play Dickie and Benson have 
been usin’ all fall. It was to be used a couple of times, with 
shifts to both sides. 

Then I had a fake kick that relied just on Joe’s speed 
and wouldn’t work more than once, and maybe not at all, 
*cause they’d be layin’ forit and they had the men to stop it. 
And Ihada pretty fair onside kick that I figured would work 
once or twice, ’cause Joe could kick ’em up in the clouds 
and Bixby wasn’t afraid to grab ’em when they came down. 

And I had a lateral and forward pass from Joe to Ashton 
to Bixby. It was to be used just once. I was pretty 
sure it would go through, ’cause all my other passes 
were fakes; and, though Ashton wasn’t worth dependin’ 
on for anything in most plays, I’d drilled him so hard 
in this one that he got to doin’ it pretty good. 

And then I had one pet. I’m goin’ to give it to the 
boys when I get ’em out there this afternoon. We 
called it Number 91 and it was a double-X special. 
The whole line except one man shifted to the right side. 
Then my backs lined up in tandem formation, close to 
the line on the right side, with Draper in the regular 
quarterback position. He’d call along string of signals; 
and, when the other side thought the ball must be 
snapped pretty soon, Ashton, my fullback, would butt 
in and holler: “‘Wait a minute! Signals!” 

Well, sir, nine times out of ten the other team would 
raise up and kind of stretch themselves while they 
were waitin’ for the signals to be started again; and 
the minute they raised up the ball was passed to Joe 
and he’d scoot wide round their weak end. We’d fooled 
the scrubs with it even when they knew what was 
comin’. 

That was my off-ense. Ashton and Warner were to 
be sent into the line four or five times to give Joe and 
Bix a rest and to keep Pelham guessin’; but I knew 
neither of ’em could gain a foot. 

Joe was to keep kickin’ and kickin’ till we were in 
the middle of the field, and then try somethin’ that 
would get us to where he could take a shot. 

I had more different formations for de-fense than I 
had for attack. Pelham’s team was practically the 
same as the year before and I knew their plays like a 
book. Bix knew ’em, too, and I could rely on him to 
call the right de-fense for whatever they sprung; but 
I couldn’t rely on my men to do their part of it. If 
they’d been as strong and smart as my 1911 gang I’d 
have been willin’ to bet that the formations I’d planned 
would stop anything Pelham tried. But these boys 
were awful, awful green and all I could do was try to 
get ’em worked up to the fightin’ point and keep ’em 
there. I was backin’ up the line with Carey, my big 
guard, and I knew we were gone if anything happened 
to him. 

Carey, Bixby and Draper—that’s what ILhad. And 
I was actually plannin’ to beat eleven seasoned football 
players with those three, and two of ’em had never been 
in a real game. 

We went over to Pelham Friday mornin’ and I rode 
with Joe all the way, tellin’ him what I expected of him. 

““You’re the baby,” I said. “If you put this over 
there’ll be more glory in it for you than you could 
win in twenty track meets or ten college courses. 


Keep the ball high up and you'll gain ten yards on every 
swap. Don’t forget that you’ve got to stick in the game. 
Don’t get hurt. Signal for a fair catch every time they 
kick to you, no matter where you are. And don’t be a bit 
afraid to take a shot at those uprights whenever you’re 
within forty yards. You can do it.” 

I had ’em out at Pelham Field on Friday afternoon. I 
didn’t let Joe drop kick, ’cause, as I told you, nobody but 
our bunch knew he could; but he punted and he caught 
punts till he knew what the wind was apt to do in that 
stadium of theirs. The rest of the boys just warmed up and 
I didn’t keep ’em out there long—I was afraid they might 
see some of those big, husky Pelham birds and get scared. 

The bettin’ against us was 3 to 1. Those odds were 
about right on the showin’ we’d made and on the looks of 
the two teams on paper; but if I’d been anybody but who 
I was I’d have grabbed some of that short end, ’cause I 
knew we weren’t so long a shot as that. 

Well, a couple of trainloads came from Leighton on Sat- 
urday mornifig. They were a brave gang to make the trip, 
cause ninety-nine out of every hundred of ’em thought 
we'd be murdered. 

Joe’s girl was in the crowd. I’d seen her lots of times 
and admired her from a distance, but I never saw her look 
prettier than when he introduced her to me in the hotel 
lobby that mornin’. 

“Ts there any hope?”’ she asked me. 

“A little,’ I said. “It’s right there with you.” 

Then she and Joe looked at each other and smiled, and 
she said: 

“Well, if he’s it we’ll win, sure.” 

““We will if he keeps his head,” said I. 

“Oh,” said she, ‘“‘there’s no danger of his not doin’ that. 
It must be you haven’t heard how clever Joe is. 

“T can see right now that he’s clever,’ said I. And they 
smiled again and walked away. 

Well, I took the boys out to the field late, so they wouldn’t 
have time to get nervous. I gave ’em one final talkin’ to in 
the dressin’ room; and I got Joe and Bix off to one side and 
told ’em, for the five-thousandth time, what they were to 
do. My last word to Joe was: 

“Don’t be afraid to take a shot,” I said. ‘If you’re in 
good position it’s better to try one on the first down than 
run the risk of losin’ the ball on a fumble.” 

That’s how sure I was that he could score from the field. 
I wish now I hadn’t been so sure. 
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I won’t have to waste much time tellin’ you about the 
game. They had the wind in the first quarter, but Joe held 
his own at that. Big Carey was a whale. He not only 
stopped Eaton, but he spilled most of their open stuff before 
they could get it started. Only twice did Smith or Wins- 
low get loose, and then Bixby nailed ’em before they’d 
gone far. But the ball was in our territory all the while and 
we didn’t do anything but kick. I was pullin’ for Smith to 
muff one of those high punts, but he was as sure as taxes. 

Well, it looked pretty good. We’d have the wind the 
next quarter and then Joe’s foot would put us up some- 
where close. I was so anxious to get that wind back of us 
that those first fifteen minutes seemed like a week. Finally 
it came time for us to change goals; and then, sure enough, 
Joe lifted one over Smith’s head and she rolled out of 
bounds on their six-yard line. They brought her in and 
made one play to get out in the middle of the field. Eaton 
kicked against the wind and Joe grabbed her for a fair 
catch on their thirty-five-yard line. He was off to the side 
quite a bit; so he sent Bix out to the middle with her on 
the first play and then he dropped back for his first try. 

“Now we'll see if he’s there in the pinch,” I said to 
myself. 

He was. The ball went about twenty feet above the 
crossbar and right straight between the posts. I wish you 
could have heard that crowd! Our little bunch made more 
noise than the German Army, and the whole Pelham gang 
let out a groan. It sure was ashock to’em. They’d never 
suspected we had a Brickley and they couldn’t have been 
more surprised if we’d come on the field in nightgowns. I 
looked over to where Joe Bentley, their coach, wasstandin’, 
and I could see him scowlin’ clear across the field. 

Well, the rest of the period was all puntin’, and we gained 
every whack, but not enough to get us within range again. 
My boys were playin’ like crazy men on defense and our 
only danger was that they’d wear out and let up. I was 
tickled to death when the end of the half came and they 
had a chance to rest. 

“You're goin’ to be against the wind this next quarter,” 
I told ’’em. ‘‘ You’ll have to work your heads off for fifteen 
minutes more, and then you’ll get that old breeze back of 
you again and it’ll be all over but the shoutin’. They’ll try 
to rough you from now on, Joe. Keep out of their way all 
you can. That one long punt put you in right that time. 
Maybe you’ll have another piece of luck like that; but, if 
you don’t, remember, they haven’t seen any of our plays 

yet and they all ought to work—what there is of ’em. 
You'll be All-America, Carey, if you keep goin’. Don’t 

ease up for a minute, boys! We’ve got ’em in a hole 
now and all you have to do is fight.” 

I was right about their roughin’ Joe, but they were 
too smart to get caught at it. They didn’t bump him 
after he’d kicked; but occasionally they got a chance 
at him while Ashton and Warner were givin’ a demon- 
stration of how to get stopped on a crossbuck. They’d 
come through and fall into my star performer as though 
it was an accident; and I might have thought it was 
if I hadn’t known it wasn’t. But Joe seemed to be 
standin’ the gaff all right. He never had to ask for 
time. Bixby, though, was dropped for the count twice 
in succession and I began worryin’ about him. 

I could see that my whole bunch were gettin’ tired . 
along in the last end of that third quarter, but I 
couldn’t relieve ’em, ’cause my substitutes were an 
awful bunch of cheese. I did send in one new tackle, 
with instructions to have somebody lay down after 
every play, so the boys could get plenty of rest. They 
were too green to do that without tellin’ ’em. 

We still had ’em 3 to 0 goin’ into the last quarter. 
The wind was with us now and I wasn’t lookin’ for any 
trouble. Butit came. They had the ball on their own 
forty-yard line, with three to go on the fourth down. 
Eaton dropped back tokick. Itwasafake and Winslow 
came scootin’ round our right end. I saw he was goin’ 
to make his distance, but I wasn’t really scared till Bix 
missed him. 

I don’t know yet how he could have, ’cause Winslow 
was straight up and didn’t even dodge. Well, he got 
by Bix somehow and it looked for a minute as though 
Joe’d miss him too; but Joe finally chased him out of 
bounds. They were on our twelve-yard line. 

I knew they’d plunge with Eaton now. Bixby knew 
it too. He called the right defense for it, but the boys 
were allin. They couldn’t stop him. He went over in 
five punches and somebody kicked the goal. 

“Good night!” I said to myself; and I was as happy 
as a Belgian farmer. 

There was about seven minutes to play and my kids 
were dyin’ on their feet. The crowd was hollerin’ so 
I could hardly think. There didn’tseem to be much use 
of thinkin’ anyway. Two minutes before we’d looked 
like a cinch. Now we were a million-to-one shot. 

The ball was kicked off and punted back and forth be- 
fore realized they were playin’ again. I suddenly woke 
up to the fact that Joe was still puntin’ on first downs. 
I grabbed one of my cheesy substitutes off the bench. 
I hustled him out there to tell Joe to cut loose with all 
he had. (Continued on Page 45) 
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LXXII 

ORRELL had had no easy day with 
Mi BenSansome. Hehad been forced 
to spend the whole of it with his 
protégé, save for the hour he had devoted 
to seeing Keith off 
on the piratical ex- 
pedition. It was a 
terrible bore. In 
turn he had played 
on the youth’s 
pique, the supposed 
insult to his man- 
hood, his desire for 
the woman. San- 
some was not nat- 
urally a valiant 
adventurer; but he 
had an exceedingly 
touchy vanity, 
which with a little 
coddling answered 
nearly as well. 
Morrell took the 
confident attitude 
that of course San- 
somewas not afraid; 
therefore, Sansome 
was ashamed to be 

afraid. 

“For the mo- 
ment,’’ said he, 
“she’s carried away 
by the glamour of 
this Vigilante move- 
ment. They seem 
to her strong men. 
She contrasts them 
with us men of the 
world, and as she 
cannot see that a 
polished exterior is 
not incompatible 
with strength, she 
has a faint grow- 
ing contempt for 
us. Women like 
strength, master- 
fulness. It is the 
chance of your life 
to show her that a 
man comme il faut 
is the equal of these squalid brutes in that respect. She is 
in love with you already, but she doesn’t know it. All 
that is necessary is a show of masterfulness to make her 
realize it.”’ He stifled a yawn. 

“Lord, what dreary piffle!”’ he confided to himself. He 
painted Keith as a contemptible renegade from his own 
class, currying favor with those below him, a cheap dema- 
gogue, a turncoat avid for popular power. ‘‘ At heart he’s 
a coward—all such men are. And he’s so wrapped up in 
his ambition that his wife is a small matter to him. There’s 
no danger from him, for he’s away; and after the first 
flare-up we'll be able to handle him among us, never 
fear!”’ But after impressing this point, Morrell always was 
most careful to interpose the warning: “‘If it should come 
to trouble don’t let him get near you. He’s absolutely 
rotten with a gun—you saw him in that farce of a duel— 
but he’s a strong beggar. Don’t let him get his hands on 
you!” 

“T won’t,” promised Sansome a trifle shakily. 

Then Morrell, lighting a fresh cigar and fortifying his 
bored soul with another drink, skillfully outlined a portrait 
of Sansome himself as a hero, a dashing man of the world, 
a real devil among the ladies, the haughty and proud 
exponent of aristocratic high-handedness. He laid this on 
pretty thick, but Sansome had by now consumed a vast 
number of drinks, and was ready to swallow almost any- 
thing in addition. Morrell’s customary demeanor was 
rather stolid, silent and stupid; but when he was really 
interested and cared to exert himself he became unex- 
pectedly voluble and plausible. Mid-evening he drove this 
creature of his own fashioning out to Jake’s Place and 
deposited him in the parlor with the open fire, the table 
of drinks and the easy-chairs. 

His plans from this point on were based on the fact.that 
he had started Keith out on an expedition that should last 
all night. Had there been the slightest chance that the 
injured husband could appear you may be sure Morrell 
would not have been present. Of course witnesses were 
necessary to the meeting at the roadhouse; but with Keith 
imminent, hirelings would have been arranged for. With 
Keith safely away, Morrell saw no reason why he should 
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The blood mounted to her face, her fists 
clenched, she advanced fearlessly. 

“T don’t quite understand,” she re- 
peated, in hard, crisp tones. ‘‘ You wrote 
it? Isn’t it true? 
What did you do 
such a thing for?” 

“To get you here, 
my dear, of course,” 
rejoined Sansome 
gallantly. “I knew 
your Puritanical 
scruples; I love 
them every one— 
but x 

“Do you mean 
to say you dared 
decoy me here!”’ 
challenged Nan, all 
aflame. Her whole 
emotion was one of 
rage. It did not oc- 
cur toher tobeafraid 
of BenSansome, the 
conventional, the 
dilettante exquisite 
without the gump- 
tion to say boo to a 
goose! 

This Sansome 
answered her, the 
habit of society 
strong within him. 
He became depre- 
catory, pleading, al- 
most apologetic. 
His manners were 
on top, and his 
rather weak nature 
quailed before the 
blaze of her anger. 

“T know it was 
inexcusable,’’ he 
babbled, ‘‘ but what 
could I do? I am 
mad about you! 
Do forgive me! 
Just sit down for a 
few moments. I 














“Keep Away! Keep Away!’’ She Warned Him Through Gritted Teeth 


not enjoy the situation himself. Therefore he had arranged 
a little supper party. Teeny McFarlane and Jimmy Ware 
were his first thought. Then he added Pop McFarlane. 
If he wanted Teeny as a witness the party must be 
respectable. 

At the sound of wheels outside Morrell arose and slipped 
out the back door of the parlor. 

“Remember,” he told Sansome from the doorway, 
“now’s the chance of your whole life! You’ve got her love 
and you must keep her. She’ll cut up rough at first. That’s 
when you must show what’s in you. Go right after her!” 

As Nan burst into the room Morrell scftly closed— 
and locked—the door behind him. 


LXXIIT 


Be Sansome, although he had put up a brave front to 
the last moment, was not in reality feeling the hero of 
romance he looked. In spite of Morrell’s cleverness the 
Englishman had failed to observe that Sansome had 
touched the fringe of that second stage of semidrunken- 
ness when the “drinks were dying on him.’’ While out- 
wardly fairly sober, inwardly he was verging toward the 
incoherent. First one phase or mood would come to the 
top, then another, without order, sequence or logical 
reason. He was momentarily dangerous or harmless. 
Nan’s abrupt entrance scattered his last coherences. For 
the moment he fell back on habit, and habit was with him 
conventional. He smiled his best smile. 

“Do sit down,” he urged in his most society manner. 

This immediately convinced Nan that Keith must be 
badly hurt. q 

“Tell me at once!’’ she demanded. ‘Where is Milton? 
Is he—is fy 

“As far as I know,” replied Sansome, still in his courtly 
manner, ‘‘ Mr. Keith is in perfect health. As to where he 
is’”’—he waved an airy hand—‘“I do not know. It does 
not matter, does it? The point is, we are cozy here together. 
Do sit down.” 

“T don’t understand,” said she, advancing a step nearer. 
“Don’t put me off. I got a note saying ——” 

“T know; I wrote it,” boasted Sansome fatuously. 








don’t blame you for 
being angry—any- 
one is angry at being deceived—but doforgiveme. If you'll 
only consider why I did it you won’t be angry. That’s 
right,”’ he ended soothingly, seeing that she neither spoke 
nor moved; “just sit right down here and be comfy. It 
must have been cold, driving. Let me give you a glass of 
sherry.” He fussed about, shoving forward an armchair, 
arranging pillows, unstopping the decanter. 

“You fool!’’ she ejaculated in a low voice. She looked 
him all up and down and turned to go. 

The door was locked. For the first time she noticed that 
Mrs. Morrell had not followed her in. Her heart fluttered 
in sudden panic, which she subdued. She moved toward 
the other door. 

The words and especially the frustration of her intention 
brought another mood to the surface of Sansome’s intoxi- 
cation. The polished society man with the habit of exter- 
nal unselfishness disappeared. Another Sansome, whom 
Nan did not recognize, sprang to take his place. 

“No, you don’t!’’ he snarled. “That door’s locked too. 
You don’t get out of here until I choose to let you out!” 

“You'll let me out, and you’ll let me out right now, or 
Pll call for help,” said Nan determinedly. 

Sansome deliberately seated himself, stretching his legs 
out straight before him, his hands in his pockets. This was 
the masterful rdle he had seen himself playing, and he 
instinctively took the attitude approved by the best melo- 
dramatic masters. 

“Call all you please,” he sneered. “Nobody’s going to 
pay any attention to your calls at Jake’s Place!” 

Nan’s heart went cold as she realized the complete truth 
of this. She was beginning to know fear. This was a new 
sort of creature before her, one with which she was 
acquainted only by instinct. She did not know what to 
do next, except that she saw surely that open objection 
would only aggravate the situation. 

“T must gain time!”’ she told herself, though to what 
end she could not have said. 

Her pulses beat wildly, but she forced herself to a spe- 
cious calmness. 

“But, Ben,” she said as naturally as she could, ‘‘ why did 
you do so foolish a thing as this? It might make all kinds 
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of trouble. You can always see me at the house, you know 
that. Why did you bring me here? If we were to be seen 
here by anybody we should be deeply compromised.” 

The words reminded her of Mrs. Morrell, but out of 
sheer terror she resolutely thrust that idea from her mind. 
At this appeal Sansome suddenly became maudlin. 

“You've treated me like a dog lately—a yellow dog!” 
he mourned. ‘‘What good did it do to go to your house and 
be treated like a yellow dog!” 

Nan’s faculties were beginning to rally after the first 
panic. Her heart was still thumping violently, but her eyes 
were bright and her fighting courage was flowing back. For 
the first time his obvious condition registered on her brain. 

“‘He’s drunk!”’ she thought. 

This discovery at first induced in her another small 
panic; then her courage boldly took it as a point of attack. 
The man was drunk and dangerous; very well, she’d make 
him more drunk and less dangerous. That was a desperate 
enough expedient, but at least it was definite. She crossed 
deliberately to the other easy-chair and sat down. 

“Well, let’s sit down,” she agreed. ‘‘No,” more de- 
cidedly; ‘‘yousit there, on the other side. It’s more cozy,” 
she continued at just the right moment to get her effect 
on his instinct of good manners. ‘‘Now I will have that 
sherry. No, don’t bother, it is next my hand. You must 
drink with me. Let me pour it for you—with my own 
hands—aren’t you flattered?” 

She smiled across at him. This sudden reversion to an 
easy, everyday plane had brought Sansome’s first mood 
again to the surface. In this atmosphere of orderly 
téte-a-téte he was again the society man. Nan breathed 
more freely. He murmured something inane and con- 
ventional about Hebe. 

‘“Meaning you're a little tin god?” she chaffed. 

He said something still more involved to the effect that 
her presence would make a god out of the most unworthy 
mortal. It was all vapid, unreal, elaborate, artificial. 

“Tf I can only keep him at this!”’ thought she desperately. 

She had drunk her glass of sherry because she felt she 
needed it. Now she poured another; and without com- 
ment refilled Sansome’s whisky glass. 

“‘Here’s to us!” she cried, lifting her glass. 

Nan’s plan of getting him so drunk that he would not 
interfere with her escape had the merit of simplicity, and 
also of indorsement by such excellent authority as melo- 
drama and the novel. It had the defect of being entirely 
theoretical. Nan’s innocence of the matter in hand had 
not taken into account the intermediate stages of drunken- 
ness, nor did she realize the strength inherent in the asso- 
ciation of ideas. As she leaned forward to fill the glasses 
Sansome’s eyes brightened. He had seen women pouring 
wine many times before. The picture before him reminded 
him of a dozen similar pictures taken from the gallery of 
his rather disreputable past. He pledged herardently. Nan 
poured her sherry under the table. 

“This really is a cozy party!” she cried. ‘‘ Will you have 
another with me?” 

The third glass of neat whisky whirled in Sansome’s 
head. He was verging toward complete drunkenness, but 
in the meantime 
his eyes burned, 
his lips fell apart. 
Nan tried in des- 
peration to keep on 


“TI Heard Him Mutter 
Something About a 
*‘Weak-Kneed Fool’’’ 
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a plane of light persiflage, to hold him to his chair and to 
the impersonal. Deep fear entered her. She urged more 
drink on him, hoping that he would be overpowered. Only 
by the greatest effort could she prevent herself from flying 
to pieces. Sansome hardly appeared to hear her. Suddenly 
without warning he sprang up, overturning with a crash 
the small table and the bottles and glasses. 

““You’re the most beautiful woman I ever saw!”’ he cried. 

He advanced on her, his eyes alight. She saw that the 
crisis had come, and threw aside all 
pretense. 

“Keep away! Keep away!’’ she 
warned him through gritted teeth. 

Then, as he continued to stumble 
toward her, she struck at him viciously 
again and again with one of the small, 
light chairs. 

For a moment or so she actually man- 
aged to beat him off; but Sansome 
lunged through the blows and 
seized her roughly round the 
shoulders. 

‘Reg’ lar little tiger cat!’’ he 
murmured with fond admira- 
tion. 

She threw her head back and 
to one side, fighting desperately 
and silently. The man’s 
strength was as horrible as it 
was unexpected. The efforts to 
which she was giving her every 
ounce did not appear to have 
the slightest effect against his 
superior strength. Sansome’s 
handsome weak face continued 
to smile foolishly and fondly 
down on her. 

“‘Reg’lar little tiger cat!’ he repeated over and over. 

The terrible realization drowned her that he was too 
much for her. Her body suddenly went lax. She threw 
back her head and screamed. 
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{te plot which Morrell had first suggested idly and as 
a sort of a joke, but later had entered into with grow- 
ing belief, was quite perfect in all details but one. He 
assumed that Keith had accompanied Durkee’s expedi- 
tion, and was sure that he had seen him off. Asa matter of 
fact, Keith had been recalled. A messenger had at the 
very last moment handed him an order sealed with the 
well-known open eye and signed “33 Secretary.” It 
directed him to proceed with certain designated men to the 
arrest of certain others inscribed on the Black List. This 
was a direct order, whereas the present expedition was 
wholly a voluntary affair. 

Keith had no alternative but to obey; though he did 
so reluctantly, for this search for arms had promised sport. 
Therefore he stepped ashore at the last instant, a proceed- 
ing unobserved by Morrell, who was surveying the scene 
from a distance, and who turned away once the sails 
were hoisted. 

The duty to which Keith had been assigned took 
sometime. Themen had to besearched out one by one, 
escorted to headquarters, and the usual formalities 
there accomplished. It was late in the evening before 
he was free to go home. He let himself in with his 
latchkey, and had just turned up the low-burning gas 
in the hall when the sound of hurrying feet brought 
him back to the door. He flung it open to confront 
Mrs. Sherwood and Krafft. They were both panting 
as though they had run some distance; and Krafft’s 
usually precise attire was disheveled and awry, as 
though it had been hastily put on. 

“Nan!” gasped Mrs. Sherwood. “Is she here?” 

Keith, with instant decision, asking no questions, 
threw open the parlor door, glanced within, ran upstairs 
three steps at a time, but almost immediately returned 
after a hasty inspection of theupperstory. Hisface had 
gone very pale, but he had himself in perfect control. 

““Well?”’ he demanded crisply, looking from one to 
the other. 

But Mrs. Sherwood did not stop to answer. With 
a stifled exclamation she darted from the house. 
Krafft looked after her, bewildered. Keith shook him 
savagely by the shoulder. 

“Speak up, man! Quick! What is it?’’ demanded 
Keith. His voice was vibrant with suppressed excite- 
ment, but he held himself outwardly calm, and waited im- 
mobile until theend of Krafft’s story. It was characteristic 
of him, as of allstrong men in a crisis, that he made no move 
until he was sure he had grasped the whole situation. 

Krafft was just going to bed, it appeared—he always 
retired early—when he was called to the door by Mex 
Ryan. Mex had never come to his house before. He was 
a shoulder-striker.and a thug; but he had one sure streak 
of loyalty, in that nothing could ever induce him to go 
back on a pal. For various reasons he considered Krafft 
a pal. He was very much troubled. 


They Heard Faintly the First Sounds of Struggle 
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““Look here, 

boss,’”’ he said to 

ie Kratites Lt wus 

ae come to me mind a 

while ago—what 

was the name of 

that bloke you told 

me to keep off’n? 

The Cora trial man, 
I mean.” 

Krafft recalled 
the circumstance 
and named Keith. 

Mex slapped his 
head. 

“That’s right! 
It come to me after- 
ward. Well, there’s 
dirty work with his 
wife. That’s where 
I see the name—on 
the envelope of the 
note. I just give 
her a fake letter 
that says her hus- 
band is shot and 
she’s to go to him.” 

“‘How did he 
















ter said?’’ inter- 
jected Keith at this 
point. 

““He’d read any- 
thing given him, of 
course. Mex knew 
the letter was false. 
I came up to find 
your house. I didn’t know where you lived, so I stopped 
at John Sherwood’s to inquire. Mrs. Sherwood-was home 
alone. She came with me.” 

‘‘Where did this letter say I was supposed to be?” 
asked Keith. 

“Jake’s Place.” 

Keith leaped for the door. At the same instant Mrs. 
Sherwood’s voice was heard from the darkness. 

“Come here,” she cried. “‘I have a rig.” 

They found her seated in a buggy. Both climbed in 
beside her. Keith took the reins and lashed the horse with 
the light whip. The astonished animal leaped; the buggy 
jerked forward. 

Then began a wild, careering, bumpy ride into the night. 
The road was fearful and all but invisible. The carriage 
swayed and swung dangerously. Keith drove, every 
faculty concentrated. No onespoke. The dim and ghostly 
half-guessed forms of things at night streamed past. 

“Who sent that letter?”” Keith demanded finally. 

“Mex wouldn’t tell me,” replied Krafft. 

“How long ago did he deliver it?” 

“About an hour.” 

The horse plunged frantically under the lash as this 
reply reached Keith. The buggy was all but overturned. 
He pulled the frantic animal down to a slower pace; and 
with an obvious effort regained control of himself. 

“Can’t afford an accident!’ he warned himself. 

“Are you armed?” Mrs. Sherwood asked him suddenly. 

“Yes—no, I left my gun at headquarters—that doesn’t 
matter.” 

Mrs. Sherwood made no comment. The wind caught her 
hair and whipped it about. In the distance now twinkled 
the lights of Jake’s Place. Keith took a firmer grip on the 
reins and again applied the whip. They swept into the 
graveled driveway on two wheels, righted themselves and 
rounded to the veranda. Keith pulled up and leaped to 
the ground. Nobody was visible. From the veranda he 
turned on them. 

“Here, you!’’ he commanded Mrs. Sherwood sharply; 
“T can’t have you in this row! Stay here, outside. You 
take care of her,” he told Krafft. ‘‘No, I mean it!” 

On his words a scream burst from the lighted room. 


Keith sprang to the door, found it locked and drew back. _ 


With a low, mighty rush he thrust his shoulder against the 
panel near the lock. The wood splintered. He sprang 
forward into the room. 
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es turning the key in the lock outside the parlor 
door Mrs. Morrell slipped along the dark veranda, 
crossed a narrow hall and entered asmall back sitting room. 
Jake’s Place especially abounded in sitting rooms. This 
particular one was next the parlor, so that one listening 
intently could be more or less aware of what was going on 
in the larger room. Here Morrell was already seated, a 
bottle of beer next his hand. He raised his eyebrows on 
her entrance, and she nodded back reassuringly. She, too, 
sat down and helped herself to beer. Both smoked. For 
a long time neither said anything. 

“Don’t hear much in there,’’ observed Mrs. Morrell 
finally, in a low, guarded tone. 


know what the let- - 
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“Not a sound,” agreed Morrell. ‘I don’t see what ails 
that fool, Sansome! It’d be just like him to jib.” 

“What does it matter?” observed Mrs. Morrell philo- 
sophically. ‘We don’t care what is happening inside, as 
long as those two doors stay locked until Teeny, and J immy 
Ware get here.”’ 

As has been mentioned, Pop McFarlane was also of the 
party; but, characteristically, neither would have thought 
that fact worth mentioning. 

“Just the same, as a matter of academic interest, I’d 
have expected her to make more of a row,” said Morrell. 
“T’ll wager, for all her airs, she runs the same gait as all 
the rest of you.” 

“Do you mean me?” demanded Mrs. Morrell, her eyes 
flashing dangerously. 

“Moderate your voice, my dear,’ advised he. “My 
remark was wholly general of your charming sex.” 

From the parlor now they heard faintly the first sounds 
of struggle. 

“That’s more like,” he said with satisfaction. “I hate 
to have my ideals shattered.” 

Wheels became audible. 

“There’s Teeny now,” he observed. Hesauntered down 
the hall and looked out. ‘Keith!’ he whispered back over 
his shoulder. ‘‘ Where in hell did he come from?” He con- 
tinued to peer into the darkness. ‘There are two others. 
Well, at any rate we have plenty of witnesses!’”’ He turned 
to Mrs. Morrell. ‘‘You’d better make yourself scarce. 
You locked that door, you know!” 

“Scarce!”” she repeated, staring at him. 
How?” 

He looked at her through narrowed lids. 

“Get a horse of Jake,” he said at last. ‘‘I’ll meet you— 
oh, at the house. We'll arrange later.” 

He watched her steal down the dim hallway. A cynical 
smile flashed under his mustache. He turned back to the 
drama before him. The buggy had disappeared; the veranda 
was apparently empty. 

“Now I wonder who will shoot who!” speculated 
Morrell. 

He stole to the first of the windows. The lower blinds 
were drawn, but the upper half of the window was clear. 
Morrell cautiously placed a stool near by, and mounted it 
so he could see into the room. For several minutes he 
watched. Then his hand stole to his pocket. He produced 
a revolver. 


“Where? 


LXXVI 


REDED by the light, Keith stood for a barely 
appreciable moment in the wrecked doorway. San- 
some, startled by the crash, relaxed his efforts. Nan 
thrust him from her so strongly that he staggered back. 
Keith’s vision cleared. He appreciated the meaning of the 
tableau, uttered a choked growl and advanced. 

Immediately Sansome drew and presented his weapon. 
He was shocked far toward sobriety, but the residue of the 
whisky fumes in combination with a sudden sick and 
guilty panic imbued him with a sort of desperation. San- 
some was a bold and dashing villain only so long as things 
came his way. His amours had always been of the safe 
rather than the wildly adventurous sort. Sansome had no 
morals; but being found out produced effects so closely 
resembling those of conscience that they could not be dis- 
tinguished. In the chaotic collapse of this heroic episode 
he managed to cling to but one thing—that was Morrell’s 
often reiterated warning: ‘Don’t let Keith get his hands 
on you!” At the sight of his leveled weapon Nan, who was 
nearest, uttered a stifled cry and made as though to throw 
herself on him. 

“Stop!”? commanded Keith without looking toward 
her. But so quietly authoritative was his voice and 
manner that in spite of herself her impulse was checked. 
She remained rigid. 

Keith advanced steadily on Sansome, his hands clenched 
at his side, his eyes fixed frowningly and contemptuously 
on those of the other man. The pistol 
barrel was held on his breast. Sansome 
fully intended to shoot, but found himself 
unable to pull the trigger. This is a condi- 
tion every rifleman knows well by experi- 
ence—he calls it being ‘‘frozen on the 
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bull’s-eye””—when, the alignment perfect, his rifle steady 
as a rock, he nevertheless cannot transmit just the little 
nerve power necessary to crook the forefinger. Three 
times Sansome sent the message to his trigger finger; three 
times the impulse died before it had compassed the distance 
between his brain and his hand. This was partly because 
his correlations had been weakened by drink; partly 
because his fuddled mind was divided between fear, guilt,. 
despair, and a rage at himself for having got into such a 
mess; but principally because he was hypnotically domi- 
nated by the other man’s stronger personality. 

So evident was this, that a sudden feeling of confidence 
replaced in Nan the sick terror that had seized her at the 
sight of the weapon. She seemed to know positively that 
here was no real peril. A wave of contempt for Sansome, 
even as a dangerous creature, mingled with a passionate 
admiration for the man who thus dominated him unarmed. 

Sansome’s nerve broke. He dropped his hand, looked 
to right and left frantically like a rat in a corner, and 
uttered a very ratlike squeak. Suddenly he hurled the 
loaded pistol blindly at Keith and plunged bodily, with an 
immense crash of breaking glass, through the closed win- 
dow. Keith, with a snarl of baffled rage, dashed forward. 

The sight seemed to touch Nan’s sense of humor. She 
laughed at the picture; caught her breath; gasped. Keith 
whirled and caught her fiercely in his arms. 

“Nan!”’ he cried in an agony. “Are you allright? What 
did that beast 

She clung to him, still choking, on the edge of hysterics. 
In a moment of illumination she realized that the intangi- 
ble barrier these past years had so slowly built between 
them had gone crashing down before the assault of the old 
love triumphant. 

“I’m all right, dear,” she gasped; ‘‘really allright. And 
I never was so happy in my life!” 

They clung together frantically, he patting her shoulder, 
her cheek against his own, murmuring broken, soothing lit- 
tle phrases. The time and the place did not exist for them. 

A scuffle outside, which they had only vaguely sensed 
and which had not at all penetrated to their understand- 
ings, came to an end. Mrs. Sherwood appeared in the 
doorway. Her dress was torn and disheveled, a strand of 
her smooth hair had fallen across her forehead, an angry 
red mark showed on one cheek. But she was in high spirits. 
Her customary quiet poise had given place to a vibrant, 
birdlike, vital, quivering eagerness. To the two in the 
center of the room, still clasped in each other’s arms, came 
the same thought—that never, in spite of her ruffled plumes, 
in spite of the cheek already beginning to swell, had this 
extraordinary woman looked so beautiful. Then Keith 
realized that she was panting heavily and was clinging to 
the doorway. He sprang to her assistance. 

“What is it? Where is Krafft?” he asked. 

She laughed a little and permitted him to help her to an 
armchair, into which she sank. She waved aside Keith’s 
attempts to find a whole glass in the wreckage of the table. 

“Tm all right,” she said; ‘‘and isn’t this a nice little 
party?” 

“What has happened? 
Keith. 

“T sent him to the stable for help. There didn’t seem to 
be anybody about the place.” 

“But what has happened to you? Did that brute San- 
some : 

“Sansome? Was that Sansome—the one who came 
through the window?” She dabbed at her cheek. “You 
might wet me a handkerchief or a towel or something,” 
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she suggested. ‘‘No, he didn’t stop!”’ She laughed again. 
“Are you all right?” she asked anxiously of Nan. 

“Yes. But tell us fi 

“Well, children, I was waiting on the veranda, obeying 
orders like a good girl, when in the dim light I saw a man 
mount a stool and look into the room. He was very much 
interested. I crept up quite close to him without his know- 
ing it. I heard him mutter to himself something about a 
“weak-kneed fool’ as he drew a revolver. He looked quite 
determined and heroic.” She giggled reminiscently. “So 
I kicked the stool out from under him. About that time 
there was a most terrific crash, and somebody came out 
through the window.” 

“But your cheek, your hair 

“T tried to hold him, but he was too strong for me. He 
hit me in the face, wrenched himself free and ran. That 
was all; except that he dropped the pistol, and I’m going 
to keep it as a trophy.” 

Keith was looking at her, deep in thought. 

“TI don’t understand,” he said slowly. “Who could it 
have been?” 

Mrs. Sherwood shook her head. 

“Somebody about to shoot a pistol, that’s all I know. 
I couldn’t see his face.” 

“Whoever it was, you saved one or both of us,”’ said 
Keith. “There’s no doubt of that. Let’s see the pistol.” 

It proved to be one of the smaller models, about thirty- 
one caliber, cap and ball, silver-plated, with polished rose- 
wood handle and heavily engraved with scrollwork. Turn- 
ing it over, Keith finally discovered on the bottom of the 
butt frame two letters, scratched rudely, apparently with 
the point of a knife. He took it closer to the light. 

“I have it,” said he. ‘‘Here are the letters ‘C. M.’” 

“Charles Morrell!’ cried both women in a breath. 

At this moment appeared Krafft, somewhat out of wind, 
followed by the surly and reluctant proprietor from whom 
the place took its name. Jake had been liberally paid to 
keep himself and his staff out of the way. Now, finding 
that he was not wanted, he promptly disappeared. 

“Let’s get to the bottom of this thing,” said Keith 
decisively. “If those are really Morrell’s initials, what was 
he doing here?” 

“Mrs. Morrell came out with me,’ put in Nan. 

“Jake told me there was to be a supper party later,” 
said Krafft. 

“It’s clear enough,” contributed Mrs. Sherwood. “The 
whole thing is a plot. I’ve been through ’50 and ’51, and 
I know.” 

“T can’t believe yet that Sansome ” said Keith. 

“Oh, Sansome is merely a tool, I don’t doubt,” replied 
Mrs. Sherwood. 

“T can find out to-morrow from Mex Ryan who sent the 
note,” said Krafft. 

“Let’s get out of this horrible place!”’ cried Nan with 
a convulsive shiver. 

Again they had great difficulty in finding anyone to get 
their rigs, but finally repeated calls brought the hostler and 
Jake himself. The latter made some growl about payment 
for the entertainment, but at this Keith turned on him 
with such concentrated fury that he muttered something 
and slouched away. It was agreed that Krafft should drive 
Mrs. Sherwood. They clambered into the two buggies and 
drove away. 





” 








LXXVII 


Kats horse plodded slowly down the graveled drive 
of the roadhouse and turned into the main highway. 
It was very dark on earth and very bright in the heavens. 
The afternoon fog had 
cleared away, dissipated 
in the warm air from the 
sand hills, for the day had 
been very hot. Overhead 
flared thousands of stars, 
throwing the world 
small. Nan, shivering in 
reaction, nestled against 
(Continued on 
Page 37) 
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The Impassioned Pacificist 


HEN an opulent manufacturer says “‘the isolation of 

the United States is a perfect safeguard against inva- 
sion” he is talking nonsense. When a distinguished poli- 
tician speaks of a million men in arms on twenty-four hours’ 
notice he is merely driveling. Your passionate pacificist 
commits excesses quite as egregious as those of your frenzied 
militarist. 

This military road has no end in either direction. The 
British Navy is the most formidable weapon possessed by 
any nation of our times—a weapon capable of dominating 
the Seven Seas and isolating an enemy, yet our truculent 
contemporaries are constantly holding up England as a 
shocking example of unpreparedness for war. Russia was 
able to put two million troops at the front in a very few 
weeks; yet, to the carmine view of your militarist, Russia 
was utterly unprepared for war. 

It isadmitted grudgingly that France—with a universal 
compulsory three-year military service and a staggering 
army budget—had made a few toddling steps in the right 
direction. But even Germany—why, only a few years ago 
Bernhardi wrote a celebrated book to show that Germany 
was not really ready for war at all, patriotically hoping 
thereby to tune up the Fatherland to something like an ade- 
quate martial pitch. In that direction the road has no end. 
Nothing short of gathering every item of national resources, 
human and inanimate, into a heap, and touching off the 
heap, will satisfy your real militarist, domestic or foreign. 

But the road has no end in the other direction, either. 
So long as we have a regiment of soldiers or a gunboat, we 
have, to that extent, preparedness for war. Even China, 
with a collection of second-hand muskets and misfit ammu- 
nition, is not guiltless of preparedness. The statement 
that Edison will presumably ‘“‘never use his great brain to 
make anything which would destroy human life’”’ suggests 
that even scythes and pitchforks are incompatible with a 
true state of grace. 

Why not be sensible? Asserting that war is utterly 
impossible is as ridiculous as those pipe dreams of the edi- 
torial strategist which make it a constant and immediate 
probability. For a long time to come there will be some 
degree of preparedness for it. To strike a rational degree, 
in view of the small extent as compared with European 
nations to which the United States is exposed to the risk 
of war, is what we want. 


Toothless Blue:-Sky Laws 


Hee Kansas’ lead, many states passed laws 
designed to stop swindling by the sale of worthless and 
fraudulent stocks and bonds. To accomplish this purpose 
it seemed necessary to extend some sort of state control 
over investment business generally—obviously a novel and 
difficult undertaking. Investment bankers, in a character- 
istic fear that legitimate dealings might suffer, attacked 
these laws. 

The attacks brought a new subject, or a new phase of a 
subject, before the courts. One court having decided that 
a law of this type was unconstitutional, other courts fol- 


lowed, until eight Federal judges have condemned the 


Kansas style of law. This has halted blue-sky legislation. 
Last year, though eight states modified laws on the sub- 
ject which they had previously passed, no state that had 
not legislated on the subject attempted to do so. 

It remains an open question whether the Kansas method 
of stopping these swindles by preventive laws can be 
carried into effect. The probability seems rather against it. 
Of course we can have plenty of laws to punish the swin- 
dler after he has done his swindling. The investment 
bankers heartily favor a law that will prevent swindling 
without implying the threat of a handicap to legitimate 
business—a law that has teeth for the faker but none for 
the honest dealer. As the faker copies the honest dealer’s 
methods to a considerable extent, that is less easy than it 
sounds. 

Meantime the Post Office Department is the best protec- 
tion against blue-sky frauds. Do not, under any circum- 
stances, buy stocks or bonds except from a bank or a dealer 
you know to be thoroughly responsible. 


Britain’s Labor Famine 


pees England and France should be bidding for capital 
here would not have sounded more odd two years ago 
than that England should now be bidding for labor in this 
market. While negotiations for the half-billion Anglo- 
French loan were proceeding in New York, newspapers of 
that city carried advertisements for skilled workmen in 
certain trades, belonging to labor unions and of British 
extraction, to go to England, employment for at least six 
months at good wages being guaranteed. 

It is often said that the demand for labor in England has 
never been so keen since the great plague of the fourteenth 
century. In Europe and America together there is probably 
less unemployment than ever before and wages are at the 
highest point yet reached. This does not mean that labor 
in Europe is prosperous. A vast deal of it, in the trenches 
and reserve camps, is most unprosperous. Both here and 
there higher wages are more or less offset by higher cost 
of living. 

But labor’s market position, on the whole, is the strong- 
est ever known. Labor is in the best situation to demand 
wage increases. That it will voluntarily forego the advan- 
tage is no more to be expected than that a shrapnel maker 
will fail to get all he can for his shells. 


Military Moonshine 


1 US eee the country just now feels itself too little 
prepared for war. That is our impression of its temper 
to-day. But more adequate preparation involves a settled 
and continuing policy. Fleets and armies are not to be 
had in a year. Simply to get competent officers for them 
requires long training. 

Some years ago we had a naval program, but never stuck 
toit. If we increase army and navy budgets this year, that 
will only start a program—which, to become really effec- 
tive, must be consistently followed year after year. By 
whatever amount we increase military appropriations 
there will be a waste, unless the appropriations accord with 
a plan that is to be followed up. 

The probability that any plan we now adopt will become 
a settled and continuing policy directly depends on its 
modesty. If military appropriations should be greatly 
increased they would certainly be reduced the moment 
the country again felt at ease in its foreign relations. The 
temptation to reduce them—in order to increase other 
appropriations without levying more taxes—would be 
irresistible. 

It looks axiomatic that any country’s preparation for 
war will be in exact proportion to its fear of war; which 
probably implies that a relatively small degree of prepara- 
tion is all that can be permanently maintained in the 
United States. Anything like universal military training 
strikes us as moonshine, 


The Tariff on Sugar 


ib 1914 the duty on sugar yielded more than sixty million 
dollars of revenue—twice as much as the duty on any 
other single. article produced and pretty nearly a quarter 
of the total customs receipts. There would have to be 
weighty reasons for cutting out an item of that size under 
any circumstances. Under present cireumstances—with 
special war taxes levied last year, with a deficit that 


increases in spite of those special taxes, with prospects of _ 


heavier appropriations and a still bigger deficit—to lop off 
sixty million dollars of easily collected and easily borne 
taxation would be decidedly bad financiering. 

In view of the Government’s need for additional revenue 
the protection incidental to the sugar duty need not be 
considered. There is some element of protection in nearly 
every item of the tariff bill. If there was any doubt on the 
subject before, everybody now knows that the tariff is only 
one of many factors in the cost of living, and by no means, 
perhaps, the most important one. Since the Underwood 
Act went into effect we have had the lowest tariff duties in 
many years and the highest range of commodity prices. 
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We think poorly of the whole scheme of protection, but we 
do not think any workman’s breakfast table will be appre- 
ciably impoverished by retaining the sugar duty. We do 
not think the Government could in any other way raise an 
additional sixty millions with less burden and bother to the 
public. 

Democrats may have some sentimental prejudices 
against confessing that the sugar schedule contained an 
important error; but they can well afford to let Repub- 
licans have a monopoly of refusing to confess tariff errors. 


Learning German Methods 


RITISH merchants are invited to call at the Board of 

Trade and inspect some three thousand German trade 
circulars which have been collected by the government 
for their edification. The Germans, they are reminded, 
have taken immense pains to make the most effective 
appeals to foreign buyers. Their trade literature is in the 
language and monetary system of the country to which it 
is addressed, and is carefully arranged and illustrated so 
as to reach that country’s mind along the lines of least 
resistance. By inspecting the circulars referred to, British 
merchants may take a trick from their rivals. Also, there 
is a confidential information service where properly accred- 
ited persons may learn of vulnerable points in Germany’s 
foreign commerce. 

These are merely two items in a comprehensive plan by 
the British Government to capture as much German for- 
eign trade as possible, now that German exporters are out 
of the running. 

It is a systematie attack along another front—that of 
foreign trade, where the more permanent and profitable 
victories will very likely be won. 


How the People Pay 


AKE an American with an income of twenty thousand 
dollars a year, derived from investments, and an Eng- 
lishman with an income of twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year, similarly derived. The Englishman, under the new 
budget, pays twice as much income tax as the American. 
If his income of twenty-five hundréd dollars is earned— 
that is, if it is a salary or remuneration for professional 
services, or trade profits, or the like—he pays two hundred 
and ten dollars a year, or about what an American with an 
income of twenty-five thousand dollars a year would pay. 
If his income is fifty thousand dollars a year he pays prac- 
tically one quarter of it to the government. If it is five 
hundred thousand dollars he pays more than a third of it. 
These illustrations show how light direct Federal taxa- 
tion is in this country. It really touches only the rich with 
sufficient force to make a dent. The Russian who earns 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year now contributes five 
to his Little Father. 

And, at that, war taxation is only beginning. Germany 
must soon get down to business in that line; and the 
Italian—already in not a few instances literally taxed out - 
of house and home—will probably be the subject of some 
further fiscal ingenuities. 


Wall Street's Burned Fingers 


ITH brokers’ clerks working nights and Sundays, and 

still behindhand, and with over eight million shares 
handled in a week of five and a half days, it cannot be 
denied that the Stock Exchange came back. 

Partly it is a familiar story. Last spring some energetic 
manipulators took a number of war-order stocks in hand 
and boosted them skyward. 

Outsiders began coming in. The more they came and 
bought, the higher prices went. Observing that somebody 
was winning money at the game “‘everybody’”’ came in— 
pell-mell—buying any old stock at any old price. That 
part of the story is hackneyed. j 

But it was a rather different everybody from what any 
previous bull market had known, for it was more extensively 
composed of small buyers. Purchases of odd lots—that is, 
of quantities less than the standard hundred shares—ran 
to hundreds of thousands of shares daily; which implied 
in a general way that the buyers had even less experience 
and information than common—and the quantity they 
commonly have in a big bull market is not great. Prob- 
ably it was not the everybody of 1901 and 1907, but a new 
crowd of smaller caliber. 4 

And it was a rather different Stock Exchange. All along, 
the larger and solider part of that vaguely bounded and 
more vaguely apprehended thing called Wall Street had 
stood aside, shaking its head and solemnly warning every- 
body to go slow. By demanding heavier margins brokers 
discouraged the more volatile and explosive gambling. 
The Stock Exchange that came back was one which had 
had its fingers burned, and remembered it. 

No doubt the Exchange will always come back. About 
once in so many years, under favoring conditions, a new 
crowd of speculators will essay the Broad Street short cut 
to fortune—and find out, like preceding crowds, that it is 
no thoroughfare. 
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EFORE I 
B came to Con- 
stantinople I 
wondered what it 
would be like to be 
behind. the scenes 
of a great battle. 
I wanted to know. 
I was not at all sure 
that I could get in 
but I thought I 
would make a de- 
termined effort to 
do so. If I was 
turned back at the 
border, all well and 
good; I should, at 
least, have had the 
experience of trying. 
I am now con- 
vineed that any- 
body can get into 
Constantinople 
without half trying; 
but I am equally 
convinced that no- 
body can get out of 
Constantinople who 
is not prepared to 
undergo the most 
rigid examination— 
even unto the hems 
and linings of his or 
her undermost gar- 
ments. AsI heard 
it expressed by a 
man of picturesque 
speech: ‘‘ Getting 
into Constantinople 
is as easy as sliding 
down a _ greased 
pole; getting out is the reverse process.” And does it not 
sound perfectly reasonable? You may bring anything you 
like into Constantinople. What can you do? Once you 
are here, the army of secret police—spies they are called 
by the unfriendly disposed—an army as large as the one 
holding back the Allies down on Gallipoli Peninsula will 
attend all your comings and goings and see that you do 
nothing harmful. 
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As a preliminary precaution I wrote to an American’ 


friend, a man who has lived in Constantinople for a great 
many years, asking for some information regarding neces- 
sary permits and papers, trains, living arrangements, and 
other details. I waited two weeks, a twenty-four-hour 
journey away, and I did not hear from him. I was very 
much annoyed and cogitated rather bitterly on the fact 
that I would not treat him like that; but, of course, he did 
not get my letter. He did not know I was within five 
thousand miles of Constantinople until I turned up and 
announced my arrival. 


The All-Pervasive Spy System 


OTHING is ever delivered here that contains even 

a casual reference to the situation, or so much as a 
vague reflection on existing conditions. And nothing—not 
a written word of any sort—can get out of the city, either 
through the mail or among a traveler’s personal effects, 
which has not been subjected to the censor’s very leisurely 
and too-often stupid scrutiny. The examination does not 
take place in Constantinople, either, unless you have been 
warned beforehand and have submitted everything in your 
possession, even to your account and address books, to the 
authorities. You are allowed to proceed to the border 
where there is nothing but a railroad station set down in 
the middle of a glaring desert; and there, if you have 
anything on you, even so much as a card with an address 
on it, which the official inquisitor—an ignorant Turk, of 
course—cannot read, you are likely to be taken off the 
train and permitted to scorch your heels on the hot gravel 
until your mystery has been cleared up. 

This has not happened to me and it will not. Turkey is 
Turkey, and influence in Turkey is worth just a little bit 
more than it is in most other places. A formidable official 
stamp from ’way, ’way “higher up” will bring the lesser 
official foreheads to the ground—and there you are! But 
this takes time and an elaborate diplomacy that is likely to 
crack under the strain at any moment, whereupon you are 
in a worse position than you were before. 

I am writing in Constantinople and what I write will 
either be passed without examination or be destroyed by 
me as the first act of my preparation for leaving the city. 
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sound of guns. I 
knew the mouth of 
the Dardanelles was 
a good many miles 
away; but on the 
map the field of 
operations on Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula 
looks exceedingly 
close, and the roar 
of big guns carries 
a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Notasound did I 
hear, however. The 
train rolled into the 
station in the most 
casual, everyday 
manner; I was met 
by a polite Turkish 
dragoman; my bag- 
gage was not even 
opened; and I was 
conveyed to the 
hotel in a rubber- 
tired carriage just 
as I might have 
been had I landed 
here a year and three 
months ago with my 
pockets full of good 
American - tourist 
gold. The drago- 
man, at least, and 
the hotel clerk were 
glad to see me. 

And Isaw no sign 
of war anywhere— 





Up to the Palace Gates Stood a Solid Block of the Imperial Horse Guards in Their Scarletcand:White Uniforms 


Rather discouraging to industry! If I should by any 
chance be arrested now I have that on my person which 
would probably be sufficient to detain me in Constantinople 
until this war is over; in fact, the lines I am writing now 
would just about do that. 

It is not possible to describe the feeling one has of being 
under somebody’s watchful eye every minute. The only 
place where I can “‘act natural’’ is within the four walls of 
my own room with the door double-locked and the blinds 
drawn. When I leave my room I leave everything wide 
open and all manner of innocent things lying round loose, 
though the only criminal thing I possess is a little packet 
of such scribbled observations as these. And I am in a 
plentiful company. Everybody I know has the same story 
to tell. 

For instance, I dined last night on the American naval 
yacht Scorpion, which has been in these waters for some- 
thing like eight years. As I started to go ashore about ten 
o’clock the officer who was accompanying me said: 

“Got anything with you that you don’t want examined?” 

“T certainly have,” said I. 

“Got your passport?” 

“Always with me.” 

“Well, you’d better get it out and give it tome. Weare 
likely to be held up.’”’ And that is the atmosphere we 
live in. 

The American naval yacht Scorpion is to all intents and 
purposes an interned naval craft. She was ordered in from 
the Bosporus a few days ago and tied up in a berth in the 
Golden Horn just wide enough to hold her, and there she 
lies under the never-sleeping eagle eye. A Turkish revenue 
cutter lies alongside so close that a whisper can be heard 
from deck to deck; and night and day a Turkish official 
sits there scanning the Scorpion from stem to stern and 
watching the comings and goings of every soul who ap- 
proaches her. 

The Scorpion is under grave suspicion. She is accused 
of all the unneutral crimes on the calendar. She has been 
supplying the British submarines with gas and food sup- 
plies and information; she has been intercepting wireless 
messages in some miraculous way—her wireless apparatus 
being swathed in cotton wool and sealed up so tight that 
an air current could not get near it; she has been just so 
bad that she ought to be sunk with all hands aboard; and 
the officials are very lenient who do nothing to her but tie 
her up where her officers and men have to gasp for breath 
in the midst of a hundred ships, little and big, packed in so 
close that the outwash from a rowboat causes their hulls 
to knock together. 

It amuses me to admit that when the train was near- 
ing the city on my way down to Constantinople I began 


yes, one sign— 
wounded men. The 
big gardens of the University diagonally across the street 
from the hotel are full of wounded men in white hospital 
gowns and many bandages lying round on the grass and on 
the benches under the trees. The University is now a 
hospital, as is nearly every other large building in the city. 
Strange how soon one gets used to such a thing and begins 
to treat it as a matter of course! Daily the ships come up 
from the Dardanelles laden to the rails, and daily the 
processions of carriages roll slowly through the streets, 
distributing the wrecks of men. It is estimated that there 
are between fifty and sixty thousand wounded men in Con- 
stantinople, and only the less seriously wounded are brought 
up. That surely is a sign of war. 


Why German Officers are Disliked 


HEN, too, there are the German officers. Their presence 

here in such large numbers, and in so much pomp and 
uniform, is surely a sign of war. Ina little party of Amer- 
icans the other day somebody asked why it is that the Turks 
dislike the Germans so. Just at that moment a big, high- 
powered motor car whizzed through the busy street, going 
at something like thirty-five miles an hour. The driver 
was holding down a shrieking siren while the terrified 
people scattered with cries and curses. In the back seat 
sat very much of a German officer resplendent in a gor- 
geous uniform and shining helmet and paying no attention 
whatever to anything that was going on round him. 

“That’s why !”’ said one of the Americans, and the ques- 
tion was answered. 

Withal, there is in Constantinople a sort of shining- 
surface brightness—a normality of life in general that is 
most deceiving. One must be here long enough to get the 
feel of war to realize its nearness. And the feel of war is 
here—confusion and dread uncertainty; vague rumors and 
whispered terrible tales, too true; an undercurrent of 
shuddering and helpless fear—no, not a current; it gets 
nowhere; asoundlessunderseethe. Thatis Constantinople. 

A mile or so up the Bosporus, not far from where the 
palace of Enver Pasha lifts its roof line above the trees, is 
a sharp bend round an ancient sea wall which the oarsman 
of your caique takes with cautious, easy strokes. The sur- 
face of the water shines and is glassy smooth; but it is a 
shining smoothness covering whirlpools which boil up 
foamless and wide, and swirl away to catch the gentler 
flow in midstream and dash it into cross waves capped 
with flying spray. That undertide maelstrom is like 
Constantinople. 

Then there are the celebrations to keep the public 
confidence aglow. The strangest thing in the world to 
me are the celebrations—the Moslem world celebrating 
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Christian victories! The blood-red Turkish 
flag with its star and crescent makes a won- 
derful show in decoration but I do not quite 


; | see how its flutter can lift a Christian heart. 
| To me its effect is something indefinably 


depressing. 

Warsaw fell, and a red, white-crested 
wave of jubilation rolled over Constanti- 
nople. That was some time ago. I shall 
never forget it. I had spent two hours 
in Santa Sophia, sitting on the edge of an 
alabaster fountain and realizing, for the 
first time in my life, what a natural-born 
Christian Iam. When I entered that tragic 
temple Constantinople was its ordinary self, 
without a sign of decoration anywhere. 
When I came out the flags were just going 
up; thousands were already flying and 
thousands more were being unfurled from 
baleonies and windows, from housetops 
and from the rigging of the ships in the 
Golden Horn. 

““What’s all the celebration about?” said 
I to my Mohammedan escort. 

““Oh, another victory of our infidel part- 
ners!’’said he. ‘‘ Warsaw must have fallen.” 

Just then I was in a mood to be anti- 
anything but Christian, and I could not 
possibly express what I felt without using 
violent language. If you would know why, 
go with me for a moment into Santa Sophia. 
You know all about its lofty grandeur; you 
know that, next to St. Peter’s in Rome, it 
is the greatest temple of Christ on earth; 
and you know that not St. Peter’s nor any 
other edifice raised by man ever equaled 
the golden glory of it as it was when its 
builder, Justinian—nearly fourteen centu- 
ries ago—knelt triumphant before its 
jeweled altar and exclaimed: ‘“‘Glory be to 
God, who has judged me worthy to perform 
this mighty work! O Solomon, I have sur- 
passed thee!” 

You must not look at Santa Sophia’s ex- 
terior. Its four minarets, which seem to be 
city blocks apart, lead you into Moslem 
thought, and its rounded yellow domes are 
purely Moslem. Let us suppose it is the 
noon hour and the four muezzins have 
climbed the winding dark stairs of the 
minarets, and can be seen leaning their 
white-turbaned heads on the balcony rails 
as they peer down into the busy streets and 
courtyards below. 


The Bloody History of St. Sophia 


In a moment their clear, cold voices in 
perfunctory broken melody will float out 
across the city: ‘‘Allahu akbar; la Illaha 
illa Allah !’’—‘‘God is most great; there is 
no God but the God!” 
will prostrate themselves in prayer toward 
Mecea. Your creed is: ‘“‘I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth: and in Jesus Christ, His Only Son 
our Lord.”’ And for nine centuries before a 
Moslem voice ever lifted itself on the banks 


,of the Golden Horn that same Gospel 


echoed in the Second-Heaven Dome of 
Santa Sophia. The strength of Islam has 
indeed been great! 

We pass through the graveled courtyard 
with its flocks of noisy pigeons, its colorful 
throng, and its carved and graceful foun- 
tain where the faithful perform their ad- 
mirable ablutions; we enter the great outer 
corridor and come to the mighty arched 
portal that brings Santa Sophia into view. 
And what do we see? Thousands of Chris- 
tians have wept and felt ashamed before 
that desecration. How many more must 
feel the same deep humiliation before the 
all but obliterating Moslem paint is cleaned 
by Christian hands from the face of the 
hovering Christ above the Christian altar? 

It is the Christian altar that hurts; and 
it is the diagonal prayer mats, ignoring the 
Christian altar, which tell the whole story 
of the long-drawn-out Moslem victory. 
Looking down through the mighty nave 
into the empty altar space and trying to 
fix the magnificent correctness of the Chris- 
tian cathedral is like looking at a picture 
curiously distorted and out of drawing. The 
Christian altar, happily perhaps for our 
sentiment; was-not in line with Mecea; and 
the prayer mats, laid in diagonal exactness 
and covering every inch of the tremendous 
floor space, make the whole interior look as 
though it had been twisted by some titanic 
upheaval: 

And so it was. One tries to vision the 
awful scenes which took place that day 
when thousands of Christians, flying before 
the victorious Turks, took refuge within the 
cathedral walls, in. the vain belief that it 
was inviolable sanctuary. Packed so close 
together that they could not kneel in prayer, 
they lifted their hands to heaven and prayed 


And the faithful: 
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while the nearing tramp of the Moslem host 
struck terror to their hearts. One looks at 
the great bronze doors and sees the gashes 
and dents made by the axes and spears of 
the victors; then the frightful rush of the 
bloody, lust-mad horde into the dim, holy 
light, with the command of their God on 
them to kill—kill Christians! 

The most pitiful thing in the description 
of all that pitiful day is of how the girls and 
women, with all their power of defiance 
gone, held up their hands to receive the 
slave chains—allowed themselves, without 
protest, to be bound together with the torn 
altar cloths, that they might be led through 
the streets of their city at the heels of their 
captors’ horses while the bodies of their men 
were dragged after them in the dust. 

And these were the visions I conjured up 
while I sat for two hours on the edge of the 
alabaster fountain. These were the visions 
I had before my eyes when I came out of 
Santa Sophia to find Constantinople ablaze 
with the victory of Warsaw. It seemed to 
me that it was all current history, and that 
what we are living now is only its continua- 
tion. Is it any wonder that my resentment 
rose high when my Mohammedan com- 
panion said with such refinement of con- 
tempt: ‘‘Oh, another victory of our infidel 
partners!’’ My resentment was against the 
infidel partners and their infamous partner- 
ship; but perhaps it is a point of view the 
infidel partners have not got. 


When the Sultan Goes to Mosque 


I went the other day to see the ceremony 
that attends the progress of the Sultan from 
Yildiz Kiosk to the mosque where he goes 
to pray; and I think I quite lost sight of all 
the Oriental splendor of the pageant—the 
pennant flutter and the glitter of gold, the 
blare of trumpets and the bellowed vocal 
salute of the thousands as the Sultan passed. 
I was so tremendously interested in seeing 
the Prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and 
his group of handsome German officers, in 
impressive dress uniform, bending low over 
the puffy hand of Mohammed. 

It was the first time the Sultan had 
been to the mosque to pray for nearly two 
months—the Sultan being, as he has been 
for so long, a very ‘“‘sick man of Europe” 
indeed. I went with a couple of American 
friends and we calmly bluffed our way into 
the courtyard of the mosque. We had to; 
it was the only way we could get in, since 
we had made no preliminary arrangements. 

When we drove up to the entrance the 
captain of gendarmes, who was backed by 
a hundred of his men in a double line from 
the gateway to the door of the mosque, de- 
manded our passes. Passes? We had no 
passes. But he did not understand English, 
so what wesaid might have meant anything 
to him. When he started to wave us po- 
litely away we suddenly assumed an air of 
great dignity and importance, and the man 
of our party began to produce from his 
pocket a package of very formidable-looking 
documents. I assisted in the ceremony by 
drawing a fine line of scrutiny from the 
handsome little epauleted Turk’s left ear 
right down to the tip of his patent-leather 
boot, and at once he began to get fidgety. 

Finally, with a carefully restrained air of 
contempt for his stupidity—as much as to 
say: ‘‘Oh, well, if you don’t know your 
own business you’d better go and call the 
Sultan; he knows us!’’—we stalked by 
him; and he was so thoroughly impressed 
that he not only bowed his apologies but 
personally conducted us to a point of van- 
tage near where the Sultan’s carriage was 
to drive up. 

We stood there and waited for more than 
an hour, the only other spectators present 
being either Turks or Germans. One Ger- 
man woman who stood behind us, hearing 
us speak English, and being annoyed by the 
sound of it, no doubt, relieved her feelings 
by audible comments on our “‘nerve,”’ our 
hats, our informal costumes, and our ob- 
jectionableness in general; and that helped 
some to pass the time away. 

And there were other diversions. The 
Imperial Band marched into the inclosure, 
lined up not far from the carpeted marble 
steps of the Sultan’s entrance to the mosque 
and began to play weird, wild marches. 
Then the Prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and his staff came in, received and returned 
a general salute, and took their places 
alongside those same carpeted marble steps. 
No sooner had they arrived than the hand- 
somest young Turk in all Turkey, with 
enough orders and medals and gold lace on 
him to fit out the whole American Army, 
put in a dramatic appearance, followed at a 
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This piece of pipe—NOT 
Byers — costing less than 
one dollar, after 7 years of 
service, had to be removed 
at an expense of $70. 


Byers Pipe in the same 
building is in good condi- 
tion after 30 years of use. 


This piece of Byers 34" 
Black Pipe is from a 
water service line laid 
underground at Dayton, 
Ohio—45 years ago. 


N broadly considering 

the subject of corrosion, 

so vital to all pipe users, one fact 

stands out: That the durability of the 

|) iron made fifty or a hundred years ago 

_| was far greater than that produced in 
— recent years. 


Two ways are therefore open to 
pipe makers in their efforts to man- 
ufacture something as good as the 
old-fashioned product: 


1. To adopt new processes de- 
signed to produce metal as good 
as the old. 


2. To retain, without change, the 
old processes in all essentials, re- 
gardless of the slightly higher cost. 


Byers once for all chose the lat- 
ter alternative, and while the world 
is still trying to discover the secret 
of the extreme durability of old- 
fashioned wrought iron, Byers con- 
tinue to make that very iron—exactly 
as they made it over 50 years ago—in 
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4 The attitude of Byers against com- 
promises with quality has remained 
fa the prominent feature of Byers man- 
+ ufacturing policy down through the 
years to the present day. 


In the selection of the ore and 
other raw materials; in the slow, 
careful hand puddling; in the purity 
| of the iron and the full weight of 
the finished pipe—Byers stand as 
firmly today as ever by the one rec- 
ognized standard. 

Never think of building without 

going into the pipe question. And 

never take up the pipe question with- 

out Byers Book on Pipe to guide 

you. Write today for a copy. 


| AM-BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


23 Sullivan St. 22 Sleeper St. 720 Fulton St. 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Distributors in all jobbing centers 
Names on request 
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At this season it isn’t a 
question of ‘Shall I buy a 
new suit or overcoat?” but 


“What kind shall it be?’’ 


_ We recommend Clothcraft 
Clothes as the most satis- 
factory answer to the man 
who has from $10 to $25 to 


spend. 
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They are designed and 
produced by a firm of 
specialists with sixty-nine 
years of experience. 


i Since 1846 this firm has 
been exclusively devoted to 
P one idea—increasing the 
’ value of medium-priced 
clothes for men and young 
men by scientific factory 
methods. 


In the pocket of every 
Clothcraft coat is a guaranty 
of service and good value 
that we back up in every par- 
ticular. 


Visit the store and see the 
many fabrics and patterns 
for yourself. Don’t fail to 
look at the Clothcraft Blue 
Serge Specials—‘'4130” at 
$18.50, and “5130” at $15. 


[The Clothcraft Store 
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respectful distance by a plentiful and bril- 
liant bodyguard. This was no other than 
Enver Pasha, the War Minister and Tur- 
key’s great little “‘man of the hour”; and 
he did the Prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
the honor of joining him on terms almost of 
equality. 

Up the roadway to the palace gates stood 
a solid block of the Imperial Horse Guards 
in their scarlet-and-white uniforms, with 
swords glinting in the sun and thousands 
of red pennants, aloft on long shining 
lances, whipping noisily in the breeze. 

Twelve o’clock, on the minute of which 
all good Moslems are called to prayer, came 
and went. The muezzin in the minaret 
lolling against the balustrade looked bored. 
Allah must wait; the Sultan was not ready! 
The German military party made polite, 
small conversation; various dignitaries 
approached the Prince of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and were presented; heels clicked 
together and stiff salutes were exchanged; 
men mopped their streaming faces; for the 
hundredth time the white-vested, full- 
dressed master of ceremonies personally 
attended to the adjustment of the Sultan’s 
carpet; the band got tired and slouched 
into comfortable disorder. 

Then suddenly the air was rent by a 
mighty shout—something between a bel- 
low and a bark. It was the Sultan’s salute 
from the Imperial Guards, and instantly 
everybody was galvanized into action. The 
muezzin straightened up and began to 
chant: ‘La Illaha illa Allah!’’ The band 
jerked itself into order and poised its instru- 
ments ready for the first blast of the na- 
tional anthem. The gendarmes stood at 
attention. And the thousands of horses of 
the Guard, as though moved by a single 
impulse, broke into a trot up and over the 
hill, down round the roadway, and into the 
mosque inclosure, where they wheeled into 
line, filling the whole great space, and came 
to motionless attention, the men’s swords 
flashing at their shoulders, just as the 
Sultan’s gorgeous carriage rolled swiftly 
through the gateway and up to the carpeted 
marble steps. 


English Preferred by the Turks 


The band blared the dolorous national 
hymn while the poor, white, weary old man 
was lifted down and deposited on a fine red 
rug. He paused just long enough to receive 
the salutations of the German prince and 
the dignitaries; then, with a man on each 
side and one behind, he was literally carried 
up thestepsand intothemosque. That was 
all; it was all over and the party broke up. 

Abdul-Hamid lives in a white palace up 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus with 
twenty wives and a continuous grouch. His 
mutterings of discontent float out through 
various channels and his sorrows are a fa- 
vorite topic of conversation; but nobody 
feels any sympathy for him. He lives in 
gilded, roomy confinement and is suffering 
at the hands of his brother Mohammed ex- 
actly what his brother Mohammed suffered 
at his hands for something like thirty years. 
I doubt that he knows as much about what 
is going on in the world as the least inquir- 
ing of American schoolboys; but if he does 
know, it is safe to venture that he is not 
praying for the success of the Germans. 

There is asettled conviction predominant 
in Constantinople that Germany is going to 
win. Perhaps the presence in the city of so 
many Germans and the fact that they con- 
trol the sources of information account for 
this; but it is a conviction which makes it- 
self felt. The question that interests most 
people, however, is: What good is it going 
to do Turkey? The Turks do not want the 
Germans to control Constantinople. They 
are not popular with any element of the 
population. 

A German officer, in a convivial hour, 
confessed to an American: 

“As long as we have been here and as 
much as we have done, I have to admit that 
these people still like the English better 
than they do us.”’ 

Nobody can escape knowing that; you 
get it everywhere from all kinds of people. 
One noble Turk—a pasha, no less—has 
spoken to me about “thestrong, clean hand 
of England”; and a whining Jewish serv- 
ant, in the safe isolation of the topmost 
height of a wind-swept watchtower, has 
poured into my ears his and his people’s 
great unhappiness, and their hopes of deliv- 
ery “‘when the British—who are just—take 
hold of things.” 

Itisa curious situation when the majority 
of the inhabitants of a besieged city are 
praying for the success of the besiegers! 
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“Our lovely Campbell can-didate 
Wins boundless approbation. 

And all rejoice to see our choice 

Prepared to serve the nation.” 
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Every promise of satisfaction that goes with 
Campbell's Tomato Soup, you find more than ful- 
filled when you come to serve it on your table. 

Its tempting color and appetizing flavor are 
simply the index to its pure and nourishing 
quality. 

It looks so good and tastes so good because it 
is so good—through and through. Every ingre- 
dient is choice, high-grade, selected and pre- 
pared with daintiest care. 

That is why it promotes good health and 
good digestion. That is why the most partic- 
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not begin today? 
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Try this Studebaker FOUR 
with SEVEN passengers 


up any hill 


We invite any buyer, dealer or manufacturer of a 4-cylinder car to test 
his car against the new Studebaker F orty Horse Power FOUR on 


the hills. 


We invite any manufacturer of a 4-cylinder car in America or Europe 
to show as much POWER and unbroken PULL on hills with the 


car loaded to capacity. 


This is a history-making car. In power and 
flexibility this FOUR equals most Sixes now on 
the market. 


It is the ONLY 4-cylinder car in the world with 
a Forty Horse Power, 3%-inch bore by 5-inch 
stroke motor that has ever been offered for less 
than $1000. 


It is the ONLY 4-cylinder car in the world of 
SEVEN-passenger capacity that has ever been 
offered for less than $1000. 


And it is the ONLY car of the year that has 
accompanied a REDUCTION in price with such 
a SUBSTANTIAL increase in quality. 


We have INCREASED the wheelbase from 108 
to 112 inches; 


—INCREASED the body from five- to SEVEN- 
passenger capacity; 


—INCREASED the motor from 3% x 5 inches to 
3%-inch bore x 5-inch stroke; 


—INCREASED the tires from 33 x 4 to 34 x 4, 
Goodrich; 


—INCREASED the body finishing operations 
from 20 to 25 in number; 


—INCREASED the width of the seats and the 
roominess of the tonneau; 


—INCREASED the quality of the upholstery 
to the highest grade of genuine, hand-buffed, 
semi-glazed leather. 


The car has the SAME reliable Wagner Electric 
System as last year’s car; the SAME safety- 
insuring FULL-floating rear axle; the SAME 
complete equipment of Timken bearings; the 
SAME quick-stop brakes; improved one-man 
top; control equipment —oil-gauge, gasoline 
gauge, speedometer, etc., all grouped in center 
of dash under one light—with unobstructed view 
and within easy reach of the driver. 


Nothing in the car has been decreased but the 
price. That has been reduced from $985 to $885. 
But wherever materials were changed, BETTER 
materials were used. And it requires but one 
demonstration to show you that these are facts, 
not claims—and FACTS that are EXCLU- 
SIVELY Studebaker facts. See the car at once 
and try it, with SEVEN passengers up ANY hill. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 


United States Prices 
Four- Cylinder Models 


Touring car, 7-Passenger . . . 
Roadster, 3-Passenger . . . . 
Landau-Roadster, 3-Passenger . 


Six- Cylinder Models 


Touring car, 7-Passenger. . . 
Roadster, 3-Passenger . . . . 
Landau-Roadster, 3-Passenger . 
Coupé, 4-Passenger . . . . . 
Limousine,7-Passenger. . . . 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Canadian Prices 
Four- Cylinder Models 


Touring car, 7-Passenger. . . 


Roadster, 3-Passenger . . . . 
Landau-Roadster, 3-Passenger . 


Six- Cylinder Models 


Touring car, 7-Passenger . . . 
Roadster, 3-Passenger . . . . 
Landau-Roadster, 3-Passenger . 


F. O. B. Walkerville 


Detroit, Mich. 
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mince words in telling the 
story of the typewriter. 
Every typewriter owner or 
user should have it. We 
want to place a copy in your 
hands. A postal! will bring 
it to you free. 
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Royal Master Model 10 
Price $100 


and you 


OMPARE the work done on the Royal 
Typewriter — put it to the deciding test 
of actual results. 


Compare the ease with which the work is 
done—because of the personal-touch ad- 
justment; compare the perfect presswork 
insured by Royal construction. 


Compare the appearance of the work —the 
clean, clear, legible letters, the exact, 
correct lines. 


Compare the increased efficiency of the oper- 
ator — because more work and better work 
is done with less effort. 


Compare the time saved by the operator— 
through the mechanical responsiveness of 
the Royal. 


Compare the money saved through the ending 
of excessive repairs—the money saved be- 
cause the Royal doesn’t have to be “‘laid off.”’ 


Compare the life of the Royal—the long life 
built into it because it is invented, designed 
and built to be a ¢rve visible typewriter, in 
construction as well as in operation. 


Compare the greater value of your investment in the 
Royal—the enduring value in a machine which is not 
built to be sold with the understanding that it will 4ave 
to be “‘traded-out’’ in two years. 


Compare the simplicity of the Royal—a typewriter which 
writes, which bills and charges, which types cards for 
index or file, without a single extra attachment. 


Compare the record of the Royal— thousands upon thou- 
sands of earlier models in constant use today, after 
many years of service, and still giving satisfaction. 


Get the facts. Know the Royal. Telephone or write 
any branch or agency for a demonstration now. 
This places you under no obligation and helps you to 

compare the work’’ in your own surroundings and 
your own working conditions. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


802 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


| “Compare che Work” | 
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RICH MAIN, POOR MAN 


(Continued from Page 6) 


And there you are! Barbara Wynne had 
come to Mrs. Tilney’s! 

There’s not much more to be told. At 
seven the mother returned. Then, some 
time later, an express wagon left a trunk 
at Mrs. Tilney’s door. That night Mrs. 
Wynne came down to her dinner; but after 
that, of Mrs. Tilney’s guests none but Mr. 
Mapleson saw her ever again. Late the 
second night the little man pattered down 
the stairs and tapped at Mrs. Tilney’s door. 

“You'd better go up,” he said; “‘some- 
thing’s happening.” 

Donning a dressing sack, Mrs. Tilney hur- 
ried upstairs. Half an hour later the doctor 
came. He gave one look at the woman 
moaning on her pillow—in her nightdress, 
her hair in braids, she seemed scarcely more 
than a girl—and then the doctor shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Pneumonia—going fast,” he said. 

By evening, the day after, it was all over. 
Steadily the lamp of life burned dimmer, 
fading down to darkness; yet before its 
light failed altogether it flickered once, 
gleaming momentarily. Then the watcher 
at the bedside saw the dulled eyes open, 
grow bright, and she saw the lips part and 
flutter. 

“What is it, dearie?’’ whispered Mrs. 
Tilney. 

Only an unintelligible murmur came, but 
of a part of it Mrs. Tilney thought she was 
certain. 

“Babbie! Barbara Wynne!” the lips 
seemed to call. 

Down the hall Mrs. Tilney had gone hur- 
riedly. Mr. Mapleson’s door was ajar, and 
there on the floor sat the little man and the 
child. They were cutting strings of paper 
dolls out of newspaper. 

“Come,” Mrs. Tilney had said. 

That brief flicker, though, had been the 
last. The mother love that momentarily 
wrung back the passing spirit to its shell 
had yet not been able to hold it there. Life 
had fled when Mrs. Tilney got back to the 
room with the child. 

The little girl’s hand in hers, Mrs. Tilney 
walked from the room and shut the door 
behind her. Never had she looked so grim, 
so sharp-faced, so unlovely. Never had 
her bony, angular face, her slack figure 
and sloping shoulders seemed so unalluring. 
But what of that? 

Not one clue to the identity of either the 
mother or the child was to be found among 
the dead woman’s few possessions. The 
fact is, her trunk contained little. Such 
papers as were in it comprised only half a 
dozen undated letters, brief notes for the 
most part, and none of any value. All were 
addressed ‘‘ Dearest D,”’ and signed either 
“BY” “H” or “V.” However, from a re- 
mark let fall by Mrs. Wynne it was inferred 
that she had neither friends nor family in 
New York. It also was inferred that she 
had come originally from out of town. That 
was all. However, the trunk delivered 
up one thing that, if it were of no value in 
identifying its owner, at least had a mon- 
etary value. This was a diamond brooch. 
It paid ultimately for its former owner’s 
burial. 

Bab, you understand, never left Mrs. 
Tilney’s. The night of the mother’s funeral 
Mr. Mapleson slipped down the hall to- 
ward Mrs. Tilney’s parlor. She sat there 
shrouded in the dusk and crooning softly. 

“Well?”’ asked Mr. Mapleson. 

“Hush!” whispered Mrs. Tilney fiercely. 
Pressed tight to her flat, unlovely breast 
was Bab’s rumpled head, and Mr. Maple- 
son had said no more. 

For those first few years the little old 
man sold dictionaries for a living. It was a 
sordid, distressing trade. Then, too, the 
snubs he received were, to a man of his 
shy nature, each a crucifixion. Eventually, 
though, he was enabled to get other em- 
ployment. It was as bookkeeper in the 
Pine Street real-estate office. 

That day his joy rose to a pitch of bub- 
bling exultation. Picking up Bab, he tossed 
her high. 

“‘Diamonds and pearls! Diamonds and 
pearls! You’ll wear ’em yet, you wait!” 

But Bab Wynne was of a far more prac- 
tical turn of mind. 

“Did you bring me my licorice stick?” 
she demanded. 

It was Mr. Mapleson that had first 
taught Bab her letters. Step by step he 
brought her up until it was time to send 
Bab to a school. Then, the school having 
been selected, with the child’s hand in his 


Mr. Mapleson walked there with her every 
morning. At night, too, it was Mr. Maple- 
son that always heard her lessons. ‘Spell 
cat,’ Mr. Mapleson would say; and when 
Bab, after deep thought, announced that 
c—a—t spelled cat, Mr. Mapleson would 
exclaim: ‘‘Very good! Very good!” and, 
laying down the spelling book, would pick 
up the reader. ‘Read, please,’’ he would 
direct; and the little girl, bending ear- 
nestly over her book, would display to the 
man’s breathless interest that wonderful 
evidence of the Creation, the marvel of a 
child’s growing mind. ‘Oh, see the ox! Is 
the ox kind? Yes, the ox is kind.” 

Mr. Mapleson would be enthralled. 

“Diamonds and pearls!’ he’d say. 
“Diamonds and pearls!” 

There are times, though, one fears, when 
Bab Wynne, with the spirit that betokens 
the dawning of a character, was not just so 
earnest, so tractable. Pouting, she’d mum- 
ble: ‘“‘Don’t know how to spell cat!” or, 
“No, I don’t see the old ox!” 

Mr. Mapleson would slowly shake his 
head. 

“Tf you won’t read and won’t spell, 
Bab,” he’d say, ‘‘how can you hope ever 
to grow up a lady—a fine lady?” 

“Don’t want to be a fine lady!” Bab 
would answer. 

Usually after this was a little silence. 
Then Mr. Mapleson would hold out both 
his hands to her. 

“D’you want to break Mr. Mapy’s 
heart?” he’d ask. 

That always fetched her. And thus had 
passed the years, one by one drifting by. 
Bab had just turned twenty, and Mr. 
Mapleson’s promise had come true. “ Dia- 
monds and pearls! Diamonds and pearls!” 
he’d told her. They were to be hers now. 
Bab Wynne at last had found her people! 


She still lay with her brown head buried 
among the pillows; and Mr. Mapleson, his 
eyes gleaming like a bird’s, bent above her, 
quivering, his slender hand gently touching 
her on the cheek. 

“Why, Babbie!”’ 

She looked up suddenly, her eyes suf- 
fused. 

“Oh, Mr. Mapy!” she whispered. “Is it 
true? Is it true?” 

He had left the door open, and had one 
looked closely it would have been seen in 
the light from outside that Mr. Mapleson 
started first, and that then the color fled 
swiftly from his face. 

“What do you mean?” he whispered; 
and rising from the pillow Bab bent closer 
to him, her face rapt, her lips parting with 
excitement. 

“T mean about me,” she answered, her 
breast heaving gently—‘‘ about everything! 
Last night you were talking and I heard— 
T couldn’t help listening! You were telling 
about the Beestons—about them—about, 
me! Oh, Mr. Mapy, is it true?” 

Mr. Mapleson stared at her, his face like 
clay. He was shaking too. Then he spoke, 
and his voice when she heard it was thick 
and harshly broken. One would hardly 
have known it for his. 

““Yes,’’ said Mr. Mapleson, and quiv- 
ered; “‘it’s true! You’re old man Beeston’s 
granddaughter. Your father was his son.” 
And then Mr. Mapleson said a very curious 
thing. ‘‘Yes—God help me!” he croaked. 

Belowstairs all Mrs. Tilney’s boarders 
sat at dinner, and in the room lit dimly by 
the single gas jet the two were quite alone— 
the white-faced, white-haired, faded little 
oldman; the girl, youthful, lovely, alluring. 
But alone though they were, the whole 
world at that instant might have whirled 
about them, roaring, yet neither would have 
heard it. 

Bab presently spoke. 

“You mean,” she said slowly, wonder- 
ing—‘‘you mean that I’m theirs? That 
they are coming to take me?” 

Mr. Mapleson said “‘ Yes.” 

“And I’m to have everything now, really 
everything?” she asked. ‘You mean I’m 
to have pretty clothes? To go every- 
where? To know everyone they know?” 

It was so; and his face convulsed, his 
mouth working queerly, Mr. Mapleson fell 
to nodding now like a mandarin on a man- 
telpiece. 

“Yes, yes—everything!” 

Again he bent over her, his expression 
once more rapt, once more transfigured. 

“Yes, and you can marry. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” said Mr. Mapleson, his 














voice eager, clear. “You can marry any- 
one. You understand—anyone?” 

Then with a sudden gesture he held out 
his slender, pipestem arms; and Bab, her 
face suffused, crept into them. For a 
moment Mr. Mapleson patted the head 
hidden on his shoulder. 

“You are happy then?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, Mr. Mapy! Mr. Mapy!”’ she whis- 
pered. 

Iv 
ies lawyers were to arrive at eight. 

Long before that hour came the con- 
viction that something startling was in 
the wind had begun gradually to dawn in 
the minds of Mrs. Tilney’s boarders. The 
dinner in itself was significant. 

Usually, under Mrs. Tilney’s practiced 
eye, the meal progressed with order, with 
propriety. Not so to-night. In fact, the 
longer it continued, the more it seemed to 
take on the haste, not to say the impulsive- 
ness, of an Alpine avalanche. Food, plates, 
silverware, all were hurtled across the 
terrain of the tablecloth as if discharged 
upon it by some convulsion of Nature. 

“Pardon!” said Miss Hultz, pausing ab- 
ruptly in the middle of the repast. Then 
she grasped Lena, the waitress, firmly by 
the wrist. ‘‘You give me back that slaw!’ 
directed Miss Hultz, her tone minatory. 
“The idea, the way you’re snatching things 
before I’m finished!”’ 

Lena valiantly defended herself. 

“You needn’t lay it on me, miss! There’s 
folks callin’ to see Mrs. Tilney at eight, I 
tell you, and I gotta git th’ room cleared!” 

“That’s all right too!’ retorted Miss 
Hultz. “‘Mrs. T. can ask in the whole 
street if she’s a mind, only I’m not going 
to give up eating! Pass th’ bread, Mr. 
Backus!” 

Mr. Backus, the gentleman at Miss 
Hultz’ left, was a plump, pasty young man 
who worked in Wall Street, and as he 
passed the bread he inquired: 

““What’s th’ madam giving, a soirée?” 

“Sworry”’ was what he called it, but 
Miss Hultz seemed to comprehend. Shrug- 
ging her shoulders, she raised at the same 
time her fine, expressive eyebrows. 

“Search me,’’ she murmured indolently. 

The colloquy, it appeared, had not been 
lost on the others; neither had they missed 


the vague evidences that something un- . 


usual was happening in Mrs. Tilney’s house. 

Mr. Jessup spoke suddenly. 

“Did you say someone was coming?” he 
abruptly asked. Then he added: ‘“To- 
night?” 

His tone was queer. His air, too, was 
equally curious; and Mrs. Jessup glanced 
up at him astonished. . 

“What’s that?” she asked. 

“T asked what was happening,” said Mr. 
Jessup. Then, as no one seemed able to 
answer him, he looked round the table. 
“Where’s Mr. Mapleson?”’ he suddenly in- 
quired. 

No one seemed able to tell him this. 

“H’m!” said Mr. Jessup queerly, and 
picking up his knife and fork he silently 
went on eating. His face, however, still 
wore a strange expression. 

Varick arose. He, too, had been con- 
scious throughout the dinner of the haste, 
the hurry, that had filled it with confusion. 
However, he had given little heed to that. 
Assured that something was happening, he 
was at the same time little interested in its 
effect on Mrs. Tilney’s table arrangements. 
For Mr. Mapleson’s was not the only face 
that was absent. 

Bab, too, was missing. 

A growing worry, in spite of himself, had 
begun to nag and nettle Varick. He still 
pondered curiously what had occurred be- 
tween them there in the dining room before 
dinner. Then, besides, what was it that 
was happening? Was she affected? His 
dinner half finished, he shoved back his chair 
from the table. 

“Hello! Off for a party, I see!’’ know- 
ingly cried Mr. Backus. 

Varick nodded. 

“Yes, just off,’’ he returned; and glanc- 
ing about the table, he bobbed his head, 
smiling shyly. “Merry Christmas, every- 
one!” 

Miss Hultz, for one, gave him a flashing 
smile, all her handsome teeth revealed. 

“Same to you, Mr. Varick! Many of 
them!” 

“Sure! And a happy New Year, son!” 
added Mr. Backus. 

All the others joined in, even crusty old 
Mr. Lomax, the broken-down, disappointed 
life-insurance solicitor who tenanted Mrs. 
Tilney’s back parlor. “—— Christmas, 
young man!”’ he grunted; and again fell to 
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pronging his slaw in moody silence. His 
wife leaned over and touched him. She 
was a tall, faded woman in black silk anda 
lace cap, with the frail pink cheeks that go 
with caps and black silk. “Some night 
you must put on your full-dress suit too,” 
she whispered. ‘‘We will go to a theater!” 

As Varick passed toward the door her 
eyes followed him. She could remember 
the time when Mr. Lomax, too, had looked 
young; when he had seemed slender, vital, 
energetic. Varick saw the look, and as his 
eyes caught hers he smiled at her in his 
friendly, boyish way. 

Mrs. Lomax beamed. 

The young man had reached the floor 
above and was passing on his way up the 
second flight of stairs when Mr. Mapleson 
appeared suddenly at the stair head. The 
little man’s haste was evident. The instant 
he saw Varick he exclaimed: 

“Why, there you are! I was just looking 
for you!” 

He came pattering down the stairs, his 
small figure more alert, more fussy, more 
bustling than ever. About it, though, was 
an uneasiness that was unmistakable. His 
air was, in fact, as if he had steeled himself 
to face something. 

“You are going out?” he asked, his tone 
quick. 

Varick said he was. Mr. Mapleson at 
the reply seemed to fuss and flutter even 
more. Then, swiftly putting out his hand, 
he touched Varick on the arm. 

“Could you wait?” he appealed. “Itisa 
favor—a great favor!” 

Varick regarded him with surprise. The 
little man was quivering. For the moment 
a fit of shyness more than usually awkward 
seemed painfully to convulse him. His 
eyes leaped about him everywhere. Nor 
was his speech less agitated. 

“Tf you could wait,” he faltered, ‘‘I have 
something to tell you.” 

Then his emotion, whatever the cause of 
it, got the better of him. “I beg of you do 
not go yet!” he piped; and he peered up at 
Varick, his eyes gleaming, his mouth work- 
ing nervously. 

A moment passed while Varick, his won- 
der growing, gazed down at the white face 
turned up to his. Then he laid his hand 
quietly on Mr. Mapleson’s shoulder. 

“Why, what’s wrong, Mr. Mapleson?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘You’re not in any trouble, are 
you?” 

Mr. Mapleson at the question looked 
blank. 

“Tn trouble? I?” 

“Yes. If I can help you ——” Varick 
had begun, when the little man gave vent 
to a sudden exclamation. 

“T’m in no trouble! Who said I was?” 
he cried; and Varick stared, gazing at him 
with renewed astonishment. If it wasn’t for 
his own sake that Mr. Mapleson had begged 
him to stay in, for whose, then, was it? 
Varick at this point started with a sudden 
thought. 

“Look here,” he said sharply; ‘it isn’t 
Bab, is it?” 

The effect was immediate. Again Mr. 
Mapleson peered up at Varick, his face 
transfigured; and again, his manner im- 
pulsive, he touched the young man on the 
arm. 

“She is very lovely, isn’t she?”’ he said; 
“‘and she is very good and sweet; don’t you 
think she is?”’ 

There was no doubt of it, but still Varick 
did not reply. A vague understanding had 
begun to creep into his mind, and question- 
ingly he gazed down into the little man’s 
upturned face. 

“Tell me,’”’ said Mr. Mapleson—and as 
he heard him Varick’s eyes grew wide— 
“‘tell me,’’ he faltered, ‘‘you do think her 
lovely? You do think her sweet and lovely, 
don’t you?” 

Varick nodded slowly. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “she is very 
lovely.” And at that Mr. Mapleson gave 
vent to an eager exclamation. 

His face gleaming, again he threw out 
both his hands. 

“Oh!” he cried, ‘‘then if she were rich, if 
you knew her to be well born, too, why— 
why ——”’ Here Mr. Mapleson began awk- 
wardly to falter—‘“ why, then you would— 
would ee 

There he paused. Moistening his lips, 
the little man quivered suddenly: ‘She 
could marry—marry anyone, don’t you 
think?” he shrilled. ‘‘She could marry 
whom she chose; you think so, don’t you?” 

But if he did, Varick did not say so. A 
moment passed, and then, as it had been 
with Bab, a tide of color swept up into his 
face, mantling it to the brows. In other 
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When Heads Agree 


“I would be all adrift,” said 
the President, “‘if I cut loose from 
about the only real conviction I 
have preserved through forty years 
in business—faith that a trade mark 
protects the buyer. 

“To me a trade mark means that 
a manufacturer has so standardized 
his processes and materials that he 
has the confidence to come out in 
the open and tell all the world that 
he makes the goods, believes in 
them, is responsible for them and 
stands back of them. 

“The fact that every sheet of 
Hammermill Bond is watermarked 
is all that I want to know about the 
paper.” 
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“All convictions about 
trade marks aside,’ put in the 
Treasurer, “‘the fact about Ham- 
mermill Bond which interests me is 
that we save about $1,000 a year by 
using it for all office needs. 

“‘T have seen a good many con- 
cerns blow up because of excessive 
enterprise, but I never heard of one 
being wrecked by economy. 

“IT may not add much to the prog- 
ress of this concern, but my tight- 
fisted economy has served in sev- 
eral squalls as a pretty useful riding 
anchor.” 
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reputation of being a very liberal 
buyer, but I consider one thing to be 
of even more importance than low 
price, and that is to be able to get 
~<\ the goods when I want them. What 
recommends Hammermill Bond to 
me is that the selling agents carry 
big stocks of it in all important busi- 
‘ ness centers and an enormous re- 
= serve stock is carried at the mill. I 
LZ never yet had a job held up because 
the printer couldn’t get the paper.” 


































“You all miss the main 
=z point,” said the Advertising Man- 
ager, “‘which is that Hammermill 
Bond is a blamed good paper and is 
made in twelve colors and white and 
in three finishes—Bond, Ripple and 
Linen. It is adapted to all of our 
needs, so we are able to standardize 
x on one quality of paper, which 
= means a lot in an advertising de- 
» partment. If you want results in 
_ printed matter you must have qual- 
ity in the paper.” 
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Let us send you a big Hammermill 
Bond Portfolio. It will help you a 
lot in buying printing. 
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Hammermill Paper Co. 
Erie, Pa. 
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Use Hammermill Safety Paper for Checks 
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Superior 
Dentifrice 


THE SATURDAY 


Household 
Necessity 


Listerine is a safe antiseptic which has many daily and 


emergency uses. 


Always keep a bottle in your home. 


Use LISTERINE Regularly 


As a Dentifrice 


Listerine is a superior dentifrice be- 
cause it is liquid. 

A liquid antiseptic can protect those 
surfaces of the teeth which the brush 
cannot cleanse. 

Brush your teeth with Listerine; 
then rinse your mouth and the spaces 
between your teeth with diluted 
Listerine. 


As a Preventive 


Sore throat and hoarseness may 
often be prevented or relieved by gar- 
gling with Listerine and water. 

Infection of cuts and small wounds 
may be avoided by the timely use of 
Listerine. 

Listerine is an excellent after-shav- 
ing lotion. Its use is beneficial and 
agreeable. 


Ask for Listerine in the original bottle, and be assured of the gen- 
uine by the appearance of the package. Round Bottle—Brown Wrapper. 


Four Sizes:—15c—25c—50c—$1.00 
Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Toronto, Canada 
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Automatic 
grip safety. 
Won't shoot un- 
less you squeeze 
both grip and 
trigger. 
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(vs 6 or 8 in all other automatics) 
Aims Easy as Pointing Your Finger 


Locks gun 
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against dis- 
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when to 
reload while 
firing —an 
emergency 
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Prevents 
“didn’t-know- 
it-was-loaded”, 

accidents. 








Only automatic 
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award at the 
San Francisco 
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words he had seen at last exactly what Mr. 
Mapleson meant by his vague, faltering 
phrases. If Bab were rich, if Bab were well 
born, then would Varick marry her? The 
question was never answered. Just then at 
Varick’s back Mrs. Tilney’s doorbell rang 
suddenly. 
Vv 

\ X JOULD he marry Barbara Wynne? 

That night with its train of abrupt, 
confusing happenings, all following swiftly, 
one hard on the heels of another, Varick 
ever afterward could remember only as the 
mind recalls the vague, inconstant images 
of adream. The least of it all, though, was 
that veiled query put to him by Mr. Maple- 
son. However, he had still to answer it, 
even to himself, when the clang of the door- 
bell interrupted. 

Outside in the vestibule stood two per- 
sons—a woman and aman. Their voices, 
as they waited, were audible through the 
glass; and Varick, once he heard them, 
listened curiously. Something in their tone 
was familiar, especially in the woman’s 
tone; and though the footfalls of Lena, the 
waitress, already could be heard slipslopping 
on the stair, he did not wait. Instinctively 
he threw open the door. 

It was as he’d surmised. The two out- 
side were known to him, and for a moment 
he gazed, astonished. The lady—for mani- 
festly, in spite of her curious appearance, 
she was that—was the first to break the 
silence. 

“Bless me!’’ she said in a voice that 
boomed like a grenadier’s; ‘‘if it isn’t Bay- 
ard Varick!”’ 

Her escort seemed equally astonished. 
The gentleman, a middle-aged, medium- 
sized person with pale, myopic eyes, pale, 
drooping mustaches, and thin, colorless 
hair, gave vent to a grunt, then a sniff. The 
lady’s buglelike tones, however, at once sub- 
merged this. 

Her surprise at finding Varick there was 
not only startled, it was scandalized, one 
saw. 

“You don’t mean you’re living here?”’ 
she demanded. Afterward, having given 
her bonnet a devastating jab with one hand, 
she remarked eloquently: “‘My Lord!” 

Varick in spite of himself had to smile. 
The world, or that part of the world at 


least which arrogates to itself that title, - 


ever will recall with reverence—a regard, 
however, not unmixed with humor—that 
able, energetic figure, Miss Elvira Beeston. 
The chatelaine, the doyenne too, of that 
rich, powerful family, Miss Elvira enjoyed 
into the bargain a personality not to be 
overlooked. Briefly, it would have made her 
notable whatever her walk in life. But 
never mind that now. In years she was 
sixty—that or thereabouts; in figure she 
was short, not to mention dumpy. Bushy 
eyebrows, a square, craggy face, inquiring 
eyes and asalient, hawklike nose comprised 
other details of her appearance. 

As the prefix suggests, Miss Elvira never 
had married. There were reasons, perhaps. 
Of these, however, the one advanced by the 
lady herself possibly was the most plausible. 
“Life,” she was heard to observe, “‘has 
enough troubles as it is.” 

However, that she was a woman of mind, 
of character, rather than one merely femi- 
nine, you would have divined readily from 
Miss Elvira’s dress. Her hat, a turban 
whose mode was at least three seasons in 
arrears, sagged jadedly into the position 
where her hand last had jabbed it; while 
her gown, equally rococo, was of a style 
with which no washerwoman would have 
deigned to disfigure herself. 

Her companion, the gentleman of the 
myopic eyes and pale mustaches, was her 
niece’s husband, De Courey Lloyd. Old 
Peter Beeston was hisfather-in-law. His air 
bored, his nose uplifted and his aspect that 
of one pursuing a subtle odor, Mr. Lloyd 
advanced into Mrs.Tilney’s hallway. Evi- 
dently its appointments filled him with 
distaste, for having glanced about him he 
was just remarking, “‘Good Lord! What a 
wretched hole!’? when of a sudden there 
was a diversion. 

Mr. Mapleson was still in the hallway. 
The instant the doorbell rang he started, 
and then, had one looked, a quick change 
would have been seen to steal over the little 
man’s gray, furrowed features. In turn the 
varying emotions of alertness, interest, then 
agitation pictured themselves on his face; 
andnow, having foramoment gazed blankly 
at Miss Beeston, he gave vent to a stifled 
cry. The next instant, turning on his heel, 
Mr. Mapleson fled at full tilt up the stairs. 
He ran, his haste unmistakable, flitting 
likeafrightened rabbit. Then as hereached 
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the stairhead he turned and cast a glance 
behind him. It was at Miss Beeston he 
looked, and Varick saw his face. Terror con- 
vulsed the little man. The look, however, 
was lost on Miss Elvira. Having glanced 
about her for a moment, she leveled at 
Varick a pudgy yet commanding finger. 

“Well, young man,” bugled Miss Elvira, 
“you haven’t told me yet what you are 
doing here.”’ 

Varick, with a queer expression on his 
face, turned to her. 

“Don’t you know?” he inquired quietly. 

Miss Beeston didn’t. From the time 
Varick had been a boy in short trousers she 
had known him. Added to that, he long 
had been a friend, a close friend, too, of her 
nephew, crippled David Lloyd. : 

“That reminds me,” Miss Elvira said 
abruptly, “‘why haven’t you been to see us 
lately?” 

Varick gave his shoulders a shrug. The 
shrug, though, was deprecatory rather than 
rude. That somehow he felt awkward was 
evident. Miss Beeston stared inquiringly. 

“Well?” 

“Your brother knows,’’ Varick was say- 
ing; “perhaps you’d better ask him,”’ when 
he became aware that Miss Elvira was 
neither interested in what he was telling 
her nor, for that matter, listening to him. 

Her square, unlovely face raised expect- 
antly, she stood looking up the stairway, 
and as Varick gazed at her he saw a sudden 
transformation. The square jaw seemed 
to grow less square; the bright, inquir- 
ing eyes visibly softened, their gleam less 
hard, less penetrating, while Miss Elvira’s 
mouth, set ordinarily in a shrewd, covert 
grin, seemed for a moment to quiver. 
Her breast, too, was gently heaving and 
Varick, marveling, turned to look. 

At the head of the stairs stood Barbara. 
Her hand on the stair rail, she paused mo- 
mentarily, staring at the strangers in the 
hall below. Then a faint air of wonderment 
crept into her face, and, her eyes on Miss 
Elvira, she came slowly down toward her. 

Miss Elvira’s square, squat form was as 
if suddenly transfigured. For once in her 
life a rare, indefinable beauty shone upon 
her plain unlovely features—a radiance 
that would have startled into wonder Miss 
Elvira’s cronies had they been there to see 
it. She did not speak. She stood, bending 
forward, her mouth working, her eyes glow- 
ing beneath their shaggy brows. 

Bab walked straight to her. 

“T am Barbara—Barbara Wynne,”’ she 
said. ‘“‘ You’ve come to see me, I suppose?”’ 

Varick, puzzled, looked from one to the 
other in his wonder. As yet he grasped 
nothing of what was going on. ‘Why, 
what is it?’”’ he murmured to Miss Elvira. 
By now, however, that lady had forgot- 
ten that Varick even existed. With a jab 
at her bonnet, her hard old face twitching 
queerly, she suddenly threw out both her 
hands. 

“Come here, girl,’? said Miss Elvira 
thickly, her voice cracking as she spoke; 
“vou know me, don’t you? I’m your 
father’s aunt—yours too. I’ve come to 
take you home.” 


Late that night, long after the dinner 
hour at Mrs. Tilney’s, the news of what 
had happened ran from room to room. To 
say the boarding house was stupefied but 
barely expresses it. The story sounded like 
a fairytale. 

It was told, for example, how twenty 
years before, old man Beeston’s son, against 
his father’s will, had married an insignifi- 
cant nobody—a girl without either wealth 
or position. Disowned and disinherited, 
the son as well as the woman he’d married 
had disappeared. It was asif the grave had 
swallowed them. Which, indeed, had been 
the case, as both the man and his girl wife 
were dead. A child, however, had survived 
them, and that child was Bab. Picture the 
sensation at Mrs. Tilney’s! 

“Well, talk of luck!’”’ remarked Miss 
Hultz, who had been among the first to 
hear the news. ‘“‘She can have anything 
she wants now!” A thought at this instant 
entering her mind, she gave a sudden 


exclamation. “Why, she can even have 
Mr. Varick!’”’? There seemed no reason to 
doubt it. : 


In Mrs. Tilney’s house, it happened, was 
one person who did not share Miss Hultz’ 
view. This was Varick himself! 

Eleven o’clock had struck and Bab, with 
her little handbag packed, her face white, 
had been whirled away uptown in the 
Beestons’ big limousine. Mrs. Tilney, too, 
had made her exit. Her gaunt face drawn 
and grim, she sat in her bedroom staring 
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THE SATURDAY 


into the cold, burned-out grate. Its ashes 
seemed somehow to typify her sense of 
desolation, of loneliness; for, as she re- 
flected, Bab was gone, Bab was no longer 
hers. How swift it all had been! How 
unexpected! However, with that fortitude 
bred of a long familiarity with fate—or call 
it fortune if you like—Mrs. Tilney accepted 
dry-eyed this last gift it offered; and with 
a sigh she arose and made ready for bed. 

Meanwhile, on the floor above, Varick 
had just knocked at Mr. Mapleson’s door. 
His face was a study. All the color had 
left it until he was white, ash pale, and his 
gray eyes were clouded darkly. 

““Mapleson,”’ he said thickly, “‘do you 
know what you’ve done?”’ 

The little man gaped. He cringed, start- 
ing as if he had been struck. Then from 
Mr. Mapleson’s face, too, the last vestige 
of color sped swiftly. 

“T?” he gasped. 

Varick grimly nodded. 

“Yes, you, Mapleson! It was you, 
wasn’t it, that had those letters, the ones in 
that dead woman’s trunk? It was you, too, 
wasn’t it, that gave the lawyers the other 
papers—their proofs?” His voice rasping, 
he stared at the little man fixedly. ‘‘A fine 
mess, man, you’ve made of it!”’ 

Both hands at his mouth, Mr. Mapleson 
shrank back, quivering. 

“What do you mean?” he shrilled, and 
Varick shrugged his shoulders disgustedly. 

“Just what I say!” he returned. “‘You 
don’t know, do you, it was that man, that 
scoundrel, who ruined my father? You 
don’t know, do you, he was the one who 
trimmed him in Wall Street? And now 
you’ve given her to him!” 

Mr. Mapleson stared at him, appalled. 

“Ruined? He? Your father?” he stam- 
mered brokenly. ‘‘Beeston?”’ 

The sweat started suddenly on Varick’s 
brow. 

“Don’t you know I love her?”’ he cried. 
“Don’t you know I want her? You don’t 
think they’d let me have her now, do 
you?” 


But the little man did not heed. All at | 


once he tossed up both his hands. 
‘What have I done?” he groaned. ‘‘Oh, 
what have I done?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Buried Shells 


AS ODD problem, which will be encoun- 
tered all through the fighting territory 
after the war, is that of guarding against 
the exploding of shells which buried them- 
selves in the ground without having ex- 
ploded. In the section of France along the 
Marne, where the fighting was sharp early 
in the war and from which the Germans re- 
treated, the peasant farmers already have 
found this danger to be real. A plowman at 
any moment may strike a shell that will 
explode with sufficient force to kill him and 
his team. 

Various solutions have been suggested, 
but the most promising is one worked out 
by a French scientist and considered by the 
Academy of Science. The plan is to go all 
over the farms with an electrical instru- 
ment that will give warning when a mass 
of metal is near. Such an instrument is an 
old American invention frequently used in 
laboratory work. Some modifications of it 
were adopted by the French scientist to fit 
it for field use, and his apparatus requires 
the services of two men. 

In practical tests on the old battlefields 
he found that it is possible for two men to 
explore an acre thoroughly in about one 
hour, and locate every buried shell near 
enough to the surface to do any harm. 


Absorbing Rays 


YEGLASSES that will shut off heat 
but will not shut off light are now man- 
ufactured by an American glass works. 
Glowing hot metals and hot masses of 
melted glass give out heat waves, which 
have been suspected of causing many eye 
troubles, though the fact has not been 
proved and is based largely on the existence 
of an exceptional number of eye troubles 
among workers in molten glass and metals. 
These heat rays are the infra-red rays, 
invisible to the eye; though they are like 
other light waves, but a little longer in 
wave length. The new eyeglasses permit 
all the ordinary light waves to pass through, 
but absorb the infra-red rays. Conse- 
quently they appear perfectly transparent 
to light and yet shut off much of the heat. 
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The nightingale sings 
its love instinctively. 
The eagle shrieks its an- 
ger instinctively. Like- 
wise, humans express 
feeling instinctively. 
You shout instinctively 
in victory. You moan 
instinctively in pain. 


HERE your feeling takes musical form, the 
degree and exactness of emotion pictured by 
the music depends upon the ability of the 
instrument to absorb and express your instinctive 
longings and desires. 


Like the song of birds, the voice 
of a Sembrich and the piano of a 
Pachmann, the 
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TYLE, like cul- 

ture, abides 
most with those 
who are least fran- 
tic in their efforts 
to secure it, and 
least clamorous in 
their announce- 
ment that it has 
been attained. ; 
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COMMUTATION: $9.17 


(Continued from Page 8) 


men jumped and murmured uneasily of 
bomb explosions. 

The annual election of the Harbor Club 
was approaching—and, as commodore, 
Mr. Small would be eligible to anything. 
He was being affable to quantities of peo- 
ple. He was sure that one should be opti- 
mistic in this best of all possible worlds and 
bring a little gift of sunshine to all influen- 
tial members of the Harbor Club; but he 
was vexed this particular morning on the 
train. One Percy Weather had made as 
though to sit down beside him, and only by 
turning round and shouting at a member of 
the Harbor Club, ‘Looking for a seat?” 
had Mr. Small got rid of the fellow. 

He chatted with his seatmate about the 
coming club election, giving him every rea- 
sonable chance to suggest that Mr. Small 
run for office. Then, on a hunch—‘‘T al- 
ways trust a hunch,” he often told Mrs. 
Small—he left his seat and went four cars 
back to speak to the vice commodore of the 
Harbor Club about the vice commodore’s 
beautiful wife, beautiful children, beautiful 
newspaper, beautiful tie, beautiful sun- 
burn. . Mr. Small was still lauding 
the vice-commodorial virtues when the train 
passed Westborough Junction and the train- 
men demanded a second glimpse of the 
tickets. 

Still bearing his message of optimism 
to the vice commodore, Mr. Small merely 
mumbled: ‘‘No; I won’t show my ticket.” 

“Yes, you will!” said an unfamiliar voice. 

Mr. Small stared up with the hauteur 
of a hatboy. Then he remembered—Con- 
ductor Barton inspected tickets only in the 
forward twocars. It wasan ordinary collec- 
tor who dared address him—a surly youth 
with black brows and no forehead. 

“Show your ticket, I said. You can’t 
work none o’ them games on me!”’ 

The vice commodore hastily reached for 
his commutation. For that reason. Mr. 
Small was the more stubborn. He’d show 
people he wasn’t a coward like the vice 
commodore—the present vice commodore! 

‘““My ticket was punched up forward by 
the conductor,’”’ he said—‘‘ Crosshampton 
Harbor.” 

“Well, lemme take a look at it.”’ 

“‘T told you it’s been punched. I don’t 
have to show it again, and—I won’t.”’ 

“You'll show me that ticket or I’ll put 
you off the train. You may ’a’ showed it 
to the conductor and you may not. You 
never showed it to me anyway.” 

The collector was young. He spoke with 
none of the weary suavity of Conductor 
Barton. 

“Oh! You’ll put me off the train! You’ll 
Pu me off the train!! You'll put me 
Oo ” 

“You got it right the first time. I’ll put 
you off, I’ll put you off, I’ll put you off the 
train. Whathell do you think thisis? Think 
we're speaking a piece together? Show me 
that ticket!” 

Through all the car, surging with the 
wrath of a superman, brave with defiance 
to the collector, to the conductor, to the 
railroad, to the state, to the nation, and to 
the united armies and navies and revenue 
services of the entire world, rolled Mr. 
Small’s voice: 

“‘T’ve showed my ticket once. I won’t 
showitagain. That’stheendofit! Gwan— 
put me off! Gwan! Put me off the train!” 

Mr. Small was conscious that the vice 
commodore was leaning back in his seat 
corner, trying to look as though he did not 
know Mr. Small; that passengers were 
rising and staring at him; that the col- 
lector was making gripping motions with 
his grease-blackened hands. But it was his 
moment of glory. Now, for all time, he 
would stand out as the most prominent citi- 
zen of Crosshampton Harbor—defender of 
all its liberties. He bawled on: 

“T’ve had about enough of your lip, my 
man. I’ll report you to the—to your—to 
the railroad; and I’ll see to it that you lose 
your job. You ain’t fit to be allowed to talk 
to passengers.” } 

“Oh, gee!” said the collector. A curious 
expression wrinkled his face. ‘‘Would you 
nears now? I’ve got a woman and three 

ids.” 

““Can’t help it.”” Mr. Small settled into 
his seat with finality. ‘You ought to have 
thought of that before.” 

“Well, then, all right, bo! Show me your 
ticket!”’ 

““W-h-a-t?”’ Mr. Small was. aghast. 
“Say! You fellows just want to see how 





much us passengers willstand. Well, you’ve 
found out now. I tell you for the last 
time’’—his voice rose and rose—‘‘that I 
will not show you my ticket, not even if I 
have to lick you. Putting a passenger—in- 
convenience—unnecessary—see how much 
stand! Why, if you want to—why don’t 
you put me off the train? Go ahead; just 
try it!” 

“All right,” said the collector. ‘‘Been 
waiting till we reached Martinsbridge. And 
here we are, brother.” 

Like a steam crane yanking a bale out of 
a ship’s hold the collector’s arm whirled 
down, caught Mr. Small’s collar, jerked him _ 
out of the seat, ran him stumbling and 
breathless along the aisle and down the 
vestibule steps. To the railroad policeman 
who guarded the repair material at Mar- 
tinsbridge the collector chuckled: 

‘Here, Billy, pinch this guy for 

“You can’t arrest me for not showing 
—”’ from Mr. Small. 

ty disorderly conduct and disturbing 
the peace and resisting an officer in the dis- 
charge of his duty, or whatever it is, and 
using gosh-awful language and the rest of 
it—will you?” the collector finished. 

“All right, Tim!” said the railroad po- 
liceman. 

Already the train was pulling out. Mr. 
Small was aware that faces once near and 
dear were staring with shocked horror; 
that fingers which had once signed lemon- 
ade checks for him were pointing in scorn; 
that every window and vestibule door was 
jammed with gaping people. 

The train was gone round a curve and 
Mr. Small was left alone on a quiet, shabby, 
unfamiliar plahk platform, surrounded by 
the hovels of a meaningless ’tween-stations 
town—that is, alone except for a railroad 
policeman who was advancing on him. 

“You can’t arrest me,’”’ said Mr. Small 
with severe gentility. ; 

“No; but I’m going to.” 

“Why, you haven’t got a single wit- 


ness —— 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jack,’’ said the 
policeman, taking Mr. Small’s arm with 
smelly familiarity. “If there’s any trouble 
the collector will have plenty of witnesses 
when the trial comes up. Come along now, 
Jack, and don’t try any funny business.” 

Again the art of the historian falters be- 
fore the fact itself. Mr. Small was fined 
fifteen dollars and costs in the police court 
for disorderly conduct and several allied 
offenses. 

The newspapers of the city, of Cross- 
hampton Harbor, of Cosmos Villas and of 
Mr. Small’s home town all reported the 
affair fully. A certain irreverent paper in 
the city sent one of its bright young men to 
interview him. Mr. Small talked at length 
about his rights as a citizen, a passenger, a 
clubman, a business man, a father. 
reporter did not write a humorous account; 
he did something worse—he quoted Mr. 
Small’s indignations word for word; so that 
Mr. Small thought he had been grossly mis- 
represented. 

He threatened to sue for libel. But be- 
fore he could undertake the suit he was 
otherwise interested. 

Going inconspicuously into the city he 
saw Mr. Cornelius Berry, the various com- 
modores, and everybody else he knew, read- 
ing the newspaper interview with him. 
They did not seem to see him. He silently 
showed his ticket a second time after the 
junction. He heard a snicker. When he 
reached the office Mr. Woodley, of the firm, 
called him in and gave him two weeks’ 
notice. 

“You’ve terminated your usefulness 
here, Small,’’ said the chief. “‘You can’t 
expect to keep office discipline when the 
whole office is laughing itself sick at your 
escapades. You'll instruct the salesclerk 
how to take up your duties. By the way, 
I’ve been looking into your work a little. 
Let me suggest that on your next job you 
don’t try to make all the girls hate you. It 
may please you a lot, but we didn’t hire 
youtohavefun. . . . You want to learn 
something about efficiency, man!” 

For the first time in his Whittier J. Small 
life our hero doubted his greatness. That 
evening as he slid into the train he saw 
Percy Weather—good old Percy, the one 
man in Crosshampton Harbor who was 
worth knowing. . . . For some curious 
reason he had hardly seen the dear chap for 
a month. 4 He murmured: 

“Sitting here, old man?” 
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Mr. Weather stopped and _ foolishly 
stroked his straw-colored cheeks. 

“Why!” he said—then: ‘No, by gosh, 
I’m not.’’ And he marched on. 

Mr. Small was in a rage when he reached 
home. ‘‘We will go down to the club to- 
night,”’ he stated to Mrs. Small. 

“Do you think—had we better?” she 
ventured. 

“And why not?—if I may be allowed to 
venture a question about your high and 
mighty way of deciding where I can go.”’ 

“Oh, I just—I just wondered!”’ 

“Then you can just-wondered about— 
can’t you keep those children quiet for one 
moment?—you can just-wondered about 
something more profitable; about this 
boot-sole of a steak, for instance. Do you 
think that when I come home all worn out I 
want to look at a steak, or try and eat it? 
I suppose this is a suffrage steak. By the 
BS I got fired to-day, you’ll be pleased to 

ear.”’ 

At first Mr. Small wondered whya woman 
tried to get round him by weeping. Then, 
as she sobbed on and could not get the 
courage to try to stop, he felt something 
break inside himself. He knew that all the 
time he had been blackguarding her he 
had been wistfully glad that she, at least, 
would stand by him—not laugh at his ar- 
rest. He stroked her hair as though 
he had not done it for years. His wife wept 
harder than ever; but in the end they went 
to the club together, arm cuddling arm. 

He had feared that he would be received 
with silence. Not at all! The club wag in- 
sisted on reading the libelous interview 
aloud, after trying to persuade Mr. Small 
to read it. The Smalls left early. This time 
it was Mrs. Small who was volubly indig- 
nant and Mr. Small who depended on her. 

The next day was the end of the month— 
time to get commutation. He shoved his 
$9.17 under the wicket at the city ticket 
office and demanded, ‘‘Crosshampton Har- 
bor; W. J. Small,” with the peremptory 
manner necessary for keeping employees in 
their places. 

The ticket man scratched his head, 
looked as though he was trying to remem- 
ber something, reached up for a little book, 
and turned in it to S. 

“Sorry, Mr. Small, but you can’t buy 
commutation,” said he. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I said. Orders.” 

“Orders that I can’t buy ——” 

“Yump. Don’t block up the window. 
I’ve got my orders—that’s all. Commuta- 
tion is a reduced fare. The railroad doesn’t 
have to sell it—and it doesn’t to people 
who misuse it.’ 

“Why, I can make you sell 

“Yes; you can make us sell you first- 
class fare. You’ll find first-class round-trip 
tickets at the window on the right—Cross- 
hampton Harbor fare, ninety-four cents a 
round trip. Don’t block up the window any 
more, please.” 

Mr. Small stormed into the general offices 
to find out whence came the order that he, 
Whittier J. Small, could not buy commuta- 
tion. He did not find out. Apparently the 
order was self-made—but it was there on 
the books all right, he was suavely informed 
by the secretary of the general passenger 
agent. He stared quietly out of the car 
window all the way home. That evening 
he called Mrs. Small “‘Honey’”’ for the first 
time in a decade. And he did not entertain 
her with his theories of how she should 
manage the kitchen. He listened to her 
account of the Dorcas Society meeting and 
even smiled—twice. 

The girls in the office of which Mr. Whit- 
tier J. Small is now manager say that he is 
kind and considerate—comparatively. 

The Smalls are moving away from Cross- 
hampton Harbor next month. There is too 
much malaria for the children. 


” 





Money Enough 


AKE WELLS, the theatrical and base- 
ball magnate of Richmond, Virginia, 
was standing in front of one of his theaters 
waiting to find some one to do a little er- 
rand for him. He looked up and down the 
street for several minutes, trying to spy a 
messenger boy. At last he saw a negro man 
shuffling toward him, apparently quite 
happy and content. 

“Say, George,’”’ Mr. Wells called to him, 
“come here a minute. Would you like to 
make a quarter for a few minutes’ job?” 

“No, sah,” the darky responded with- 
out hesitation, “Ah got two bits in mah 
pocket now.” 
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Some contractors who have long been 
wedded to Novo Power for all other work— 
pumping, air compressing, sawing, spray- 
ing— are stillin doubt when it comes to hoists. 

That is no fault of Novo’s. 

Mind you—we don’t say all contractors, 
for a lot of them are using Novo Hoists and 
think they are great. 

The reason for the prejudice against gas 
engines for hoisting is a rough one, namely: 
a lot of gas engines have been tried—and 
failed lamentably. 

For that matter, gas engines failed on other 
contracting work—until Novo made good. 

The ordinary gas engine is anything but a 
fool proof affair. No more is a steam engine, 
but the latter is kept running because your 
high priced licensed engineer and fireman 
have nothing to do but to tinker with it, 
whereas any laborer who can chauffeur a 
wheelbarrow is supposed to be competent to 
run a gas engine in his spare moments. 

Weaccept just those conditions. 

The wonderful success of Novo 
Power in the contracting field has 
been won because a Novo Engine 
is so simple, self contained, auto- 
mhatic and uniformly dependable 
under roughest conditions of work 
and weather that it delivers a 
steady flow of power without ex- 
pert handling. 

But to return to Hoists. 

Do you believe for a moment 
that we would imperil Novo’s su- 
premacy in the contracting field by putting 
out a Hoist that could by any possibility fail 
to make good? 

Remember that 90% of concrete mixers 
are run by Novos. Would we take a chance 
on losing that control? Most of the pump 
manufacturers install Novos as regular power 
equipment. Could we hold that trade if we 
brought Novo into disfavor with contractors? 

Now see what we claim for Novo Hoists. 

We positively guarantee, without quali- 
fications of any sort, that a Novo Hoist will 
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“Is NOVO POWER 
any Good for Hoisting?” 


Remember 


There is a 
Novo Hoist 


made for 
every kind of 
work from 
3 to 15 h. p. 





ENGINE COMPANY 


475 Willow Street, Lansing, Mich. 


CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Sec’y and Mgr. 
European Office: Edgar Backlund, Representative 
13-14 Broad Street House, New Broad Street, London, E. C. 


Novo Engines can be furnished for operating on gasoline, 
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match the work of any hoist driven by any 
other form of power of equal rated horse 
power. 

If a fifteen horse power steam driven hoist, 
run by a licensed engineer and fireman, will 
handle your work, a fifteen horse power 
Novo Hoist driven by a wheelbarrow chauf- 
feur will handle the work equally well. In 
winter, it will handle it infinitely better. 

And it will do the work at a fraction of the 
cost. 

A Novo Hoist is more portable than a 
steam hoist. It runs equally well in freezing 
weather and torrid weather. 

It will hold its efficiency under brutal con- 
ditions and mishandling better than any 
other kind of a hoist. 

When we say that we guarantee this, we 
mean that we will take back any Novo Hoist 
on your sayso that it is not satisfactory. 

Your doubts are the fruit of other gas 
engines’ failure. Our absolute confidence in 
Novo Hoists is based on the 100% 
performance of thousands of 
Novo Hoists working under the 
hardest possible conditions. 


Forget your doubts. Tell our 
engineering department exactly 
the nature of your work, let us 
specify what Hoist to buy and 
you will get the best and cheap- 
est hoisting you ever paid for. 


Send for a complete description 
of every 
kind of Novo 
Hoists in 6-8-10- 
12 and 15 horse 
power, single or 
double speed, 
Reversible or 
Non-Reversible. 

Assume no 
limitations— 
letusgiveyou 
the facts — 
and proofs. 
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Beautiful 
Style-Calendar. 
Michaels, Stern & Co. 
Largest Manufacturers 
Rochester-Made 
Clothing 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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TheToy Like Structural Steel 


FREE —Write for my new Book which tells all 
about Erector, the construction toy that 
solves the boy problem for parents. 

I will send the Book free—also a free three months’ 
subscription to my boys’ magazine, Erector Tips, 
brimful of interesting stories, pictures and announce- 
ment of my $3000 prize offer to boys. 

Erector is the only construction toy with girders 
exactly like real structural steel. Their interlocking 
edges enable boys to build hundreds of big, strong mod- 
els. The electric motor (free in most sets) runs many 
of the models. It’s great fun! 

Dealers everywhere sell Erector, $1 to $25. Ask to see 
Set No. 4 at $5 which contains 571 parts and motor, builds 
250 models and is packed in handsome oak cabinet. 


A. C. Gilbert, President 
The Mysto Manufacturing Co. 


119 Fox Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
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BLINDMAN’S BUFF IN 
BLUNDERLAND 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


and the bankers paid the checks; but the 
goods simply did not materialize. What 
happened? A lot of things; and it has not 
always been a German spy. 

It is a well-known fact in the inner circles 
of New York that one group of buyers have 
been so dishonest that it is almost impossi- 
ble to close a bargain with them without a 
bribe. If it were known, you ask, would 
they not be tried by court-martial and 
shot? It is known, and they are not tried 
by court-martial and they are not shot. If 
their country was not backed financially 
by the big Powers she could not obtain a 
cent of credit with the banks of America; 
and yet the banks say nothing, because 
they feel that they are acting as agents for 
European countries and not as advertisers 
of delinquencies. 

One group of horse inspectors told me 
they had had the same bunch of no-good 
horses passed up to them for inspection 
twenty different times—first in the West, 
then in Chicago, then in Cleveland, and 
then in various remount stations round the 
harbor of. New York. The horse dealers 
were looking for easy marks and did not 
find them. 


Puppets in the War-Order Game 


War orders have been a gold mine to the 
detectives; and it has been better than 
comic opera to see some of the agencies 
switch from side to side—for where the 
honey pot is, there swarm the flies. For in- 
stance, one agency realized there would be 
more money in protecting munition plants 
for the Allies than secretly getting muni- 
tions out for the Germans. It switched and 
put three hundred men on guard round a 
large machine plant in a very pro-British 
city. The factory paid three dollars a man 
a day to the agency for protection; and the 
agency paid its men two dollars a day, net- 
ting clear three hundred dollars a day; but 
part of the staff had been pro-German and 
refused to switch—so you have the crossed 
wires of half an office keeping German se- 
crets and the other half keeping the Allies’ 
secrets. You can guess how well such se- 
crets are kept. It is a case of bluffing one 
hand with the other—more Blindman’s 
Buff in Blunderland. 

I asked one agent of the largest group of 
machine manufacturers how the individual 
factory man would like to see war orders 
financed. 

“‘At least twenty-five to forty per cent cash 
payment,” he announced; ‘“‘then five-year 
notes at five and a half per cent straight 
from the European Governments. We 
would, if we could, deal direct with the 
buying government; for what has caused 
the terrible delays and hold-ups has been 
the three-cornered dicker between buyer, 
banker and seller. Of course war manufac- 
turers are asking high war prices. We have 
to! Look at the risk! Consider the extra 
expense of higher wages, shorter hours, 
hundreds of guards; but the various goy- 
ernments know exactly what they are will- 
ing to pay and we know exactly for what 
we can sell, and to dicker-docker to drive 
down prices simply means endless delay; 
and delay means defeat to an army. 

“Let me give you an example: When the 
submarine war began England wanted in- 
stantly sixty thousand tons of strong chain 
to sweep the underseas. The dicker over 
the price of that chain went on for three 
months and the difference was only a frac- 
tion of a cent a pound—or what would be 
five hundred thousand dollars in all. The 
agents undoubtedly thought they were sav- 
ing the British Government half a million 
by dickering and delaying to drive the price 
down; but while they dickered the sinking 
of a single merchant ship for lack of that 
chain would have more than wiped out all 
the saving.” 

It is current knowledge among war-order 
people that French inspectors have given 


less trouble on technical points than the 
British, and that the Russian and the Ger- 
man have been the most difficult of all— 
the Russian because he has had one hand 
out behind him for baksheesh; the German 
because you seldom find him twice in the 
same place. 

For instance, right up to August the 
Germans protested against the Allies’ pur- 
chasing munitions in the United States. 
Right up to September they themselves 
were buying munitions in the United States 
not a stone’s throw from the plants manu- 
facturing for the Allies. What is the differ- 
ence between shipping powder out, labeled 
dynamite, to a neutral port, and shipping 
powder out, labeled straight powder, to a 
port in the country of the Allies? Likewise 
of international loans. German agents pro- 
tested against the Allies’ floating loans in 
the United States; yet one concern in New 
York has sold ten million dollars’ worth of 
German Imperial treasury notes to inves- 
tors in the United States. 

If you look at the map of Asia Minor you 
will see why Germany has an ambition to 
control an open road from Berlin to the 
Dardanelles, and from the Dardanelles 
through Persia. But what has all that to 
do with Blindman’s Buff in the United 
States? 

When a German investigator wished to 
enter the sacred inside precincts of Ameri- 
can army and navy circles, either to court 
their friendship or keep on the inside of 
what was doing, he used a Persian diplomat 
to introduce him to the social mentor—a 
woman, of course—who passed him up to 
the sacred select. 

And what were the United States Secret 
Service men doing? They had him tagged 
long ago and let him pass in to keep him 
tagged the better. They even let him go 
ahead with his moving-picture shows. 

Of the men playing Blindman’s Buff in 
Blunderland on war orders in the United 
States to-day no preference can be given 
nationalities. There is one rich Russian 
who was exiled to Siberia, hates Russia, 
and is now devoting himself and his great 
wealth to German propaganda. There is a 
Persian officer pulling chestnuts out of the 
fire for the English. There is an American 
official pulling wires for the Austrians. 
There are two disgruntled British officers 
giving away secrets tothe Germans. There 
are three Germans playing possum in 
Mexico. 

And so they all think they are staging the 
play when they are really only playing the 
puppet; and all these are spinning their 
little spider webs until Uncle Sam’s Secret 
Service gets good and ready to wield dust- 
pan and broom. If I guess the signs bug- 
death and cobweb swatting and all the 
rest of housecleaning will come on about 
the time Congress opens. 


AA Sincere Searcher 


PROMINENT writer, who likes a drop 

or two with his meals, goes occasionally 
to a café on Broadway for luncheon. He 
makes a point of sitting at the same table 
whenever possible, so he has become fairly 
well acquainted with the waiter in charge 
of that table. This particular café is one 
of the few in New York where the waiters 
are colored men. 

The other day he slipped into his favorite 
place and reached for the menu. In an in- 
stant the waiter, whose name is Gabe, was 
hovering over him. 

“T s’pose you wants a little Scotch and 
worter to start off wid?’ said Gabe, re- 
membering mighty well his patron’s habit. 

“No, Gabe,” said the writer; ‘‘no Scotch 
to-day. I’ve finally found the kind of liquor 
that suits me.” 

“Well, suh,’”’ said Gabe in tones of hon- 
est admiration, ‘‘you suttinly kep’ on twell 
you found it, didn’t you?” 
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Trace a drawing— 
then print it. Save expense of 
engravers cuts or blue-prints. The 
new Edison-Dick mimeoscope solves a big 
problem. Quickly and cheaply, designs, plans, 
sketches, etc. together with typewriting, may 
now be reproduced in one simple operation 
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A thin sheet of dark blue paper has revolutionized 
office printing methods. The new dermatype wax- 
less stencil has made a new mimeograph, 
which does better, quicker, cheaper work. 
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Get important booklet “K” today. 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago— 
also New York 
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Yes, and he comes up smiling, 
| too. There are no unpleasant 
after-effects about the Girard 
cigar. No irritation, no shaky 
|) nerves, no “glooms.” 


<i Par 


Ciga aa 
Never gets on pare nerves 





| It is a mild, fragrant real- 
Havana smoke; made from to- 
| bacco actually grown in the 
Vuelta Abajo district of Cuba. 
And this choice leaf is mellowed 
by age alone. 


No wonder the Girard is as harmless 
as it is delightful. And that is saying 
| a whole lot! 

All Girard dealers know that this is 
a thoroughly reliable and satisfying 
cigar. They know that our 45 years’ 
| reputation stands behind it. 
We take back any part of the dealer's 
| purchase. 





























We authorize him to do the same by you. 


To get the Girard and give it a fair 
trial is all up to you. Why not go 
about it today 


| 14 sizes. 10c straight, and up. 


OUR OFFER 
Simply mail us 
$1.00 for 10—10c Girards 


$2.50 for 25 —10c Girards 
$5.00 for 50 —10c Girards 
(If your dealer can’t supply you.) 
Smoke five of these Girard cigars, 
and if you are not satisfied return the 
| remainder and we will refund all your 
money. 
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| Check the shape you prefer. 
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5 inch Londres 


Check color you prefer. 
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Sense and 


On a Silver Basis 


2 THE good old days, before revolutions 
raged with their present frequency, there 
used to be prize fights at Juarez, just across 
the international boundary from El Paso, 
and gentlemen of sporting inclinations from 
the American side of the line attended 
regularly. 

One sunny afternoon, as the gladiators 
sat in their respective corners waiting for 
the tap of the bell, the official announcer 
climbed through the ropes and, standing in 
the middle of the ring, addressed the gath- 
ering. 

“We are now about to have. the principal 
event of the day,” he stated, ‘‘a ten-round 
bout between 

“Hold on there,”’ broke i in a tall Texan; 
“didn’t you advertise that this was to be a 
twenty-round fight?” 

“Twenty rounds, Mex.,’’ explained the 
announcer without an instant’s hesitation, 
and went right on with his speech. 
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Breaking it Gently 


T HAPPENED aboard a diner on an 

Eastern road and the hero of the sketch 
was the waiter, a coal-black, exceedingly 
polite person, whose. manner alone was 
proof sufficient that he lived to make life 
brighter and fairer for his patrons. 

“Waiter,’’ said a lone traveler, as he sat 
himself down at one of the little tables, 
‘bring me grapefruit, hot toast, coffee and 
two poached eggs.’’ 

““Kunnel,”’ stated the waiter, bending 
forward confidentially and speaking under 
his breath, ‘‘scuse me, suh, but effen I wuz 
you I’d tek somethin’ else this mawnin’ fur 
breakfast. I’m feared I can’t reckermend 
the aigs.”’ 

“What’s wrong with them—aren’t they 
fresh, or what?” asked the white man. 

“Well,”’ said the darky, “they mout be 
fresh so fur as I knows. But to tell you the 
truth, suh, we ain’t got no aigs to-day.” 


Sadie’s Seat 


AUL WEST, the playwright, was a 

passenger on a cross-town car in the 
lower part of Manhattan Island. The car 
was pretty well filled. An East Sider, ac- 
companied by his lady friend, climbed 
aboard. The girl took the only seat and her 
escort retired to the back platform. 

At the next corner two exceedingly well- 
dressed persons, a man and a woman, got 
on. As they swung and swayed in the aisle, 
clinging to straps, the man had an inspira- 
tion. He bent forward and asked the little 
East-Side girl to give up her place to his 
companion. 

The youth upon the platform caught the 
purport of what was going on. He shoved 
his head in at the door. 

“Sadie,” he ordered, 
where youse dam’ are.” 


“vouse set right 


Speeding Up the Ball 


HE imperial scientific laboratory at 

Koutchino, Russia, has discovered that 
a pitcher can put much greater speed into 
an old, roughened and slightly lopsided 
baseball than into a new, smooth and per- 
fectly round ball. It has been found that 
even a rubber band slipped round the ball 
would very greatly increase the speed if 
the ball could be pitched so that the band 
would always act as a sort of prow on the 
ball, to cuttheair. So far, the discoveries of 
the Russian scientists on ball throwing are 
simply interesting rather than practical; 
but the inquiry is just in its beginning and 
it would not be surprising if eventually it de- 
veloped practical suggestions for pitchers. 

The business of this laboratory is to 
study everything relating to wind pressure, 
particularly as applied to aéroplanes, and 
this work has led to a study of the way 
spheres act in the air. It has been proved 
that a perfect sphere meets with great re- 
sistance from the air; but aslight variation 
from a perfectly round shape reduces the 
resistance. Thus, a fine wire placed round a 
sphere in the proper position has the sur- 
prising effect of reducing the resistance by 
two-thirds. A roughened surface was also 
found to reduce the resistance; and it has 
been suggested that the Russian studies 
back up the belief that a smooth golf ball 
cannot be driven as far as a ball with a 
roughened surface. 





Whisky Ex-Art 


S E. J. BOWES, the theatrical manager, 
tells the tale, a simply garbed West- 
Sider walked into one of the handsomest 
and most ornate of Fifth-Avenue cafés and 
called for a drink of straight rye. Having 
drunk, he counted out three nickels upon 
the bar and prepared to depart. 

‘Hold on, please,’ said the gentlemanly 
attendant; ‘‘the price is twenty-five.” 

“What talk have you?” demanded the 
patron. “Why, I can get the same brand 
of licker anywhere on Tenth Avenue for 
fifteen.” 

“Probably so,’”’ explained the barkeeper, 
“but you see we do not charge for the 
whisky alone. We have to charge for all 
these decorations—for the hangings at the 
windows, and the furnishings, and the 
pictures on the walls. That picture yonder 
cost ten thousand dollars. That’s why we 
have to ask you a quarter for a drink, see?”’ 

“T see,’ said the West-Sider, staring 
about him, and out he went. 

The next day he returned. He entered 
slowly, holding one hand across his eyes. 
He felt his way to the bar and again laid 
down fifteen cents. 

“‘T ain’t lookin’,”’ he stated truthfully. 
““Gimme some rye.” 


In the Original 


EORGE ADE was in Germany one 
summer and met a German professor. 
““Mr. Ade,”’ inquired the professor, “‘have 
your works been translated into German?”’ 
“No,” Ade replied, ‘‘they haven’t been 
translated into English yet.” 


A Hot:Weather Price 


HARLEY MURRAY, who manages 

sporting events at Buffalo, has a posi- 
tive gift for expression in telegrams. He 
keeps in touch with his friends by wire— 
with his enemies, too, sometimes. 

During the midsummer hot spell he 
organized a boxing carnival. Being anxious 
to secure for one of his ring attractions Ted 
Lewis, the English fighter, he sent the 
following message to Jimmy Johnston, 
manager of the Britisher: 

“Hope the heat has not affected you. 
Will give two-fifty for Lewis next Tuesday 
night.” 

Johnston answered: “ Feeling fine. Want 
one thousand for Lewis.” 

To which Murray promptly wired back: 

“‘T see the heat has affected you.” 


Sassafras Lore 


CERTAIN Kentucky politician. says 

that when he wasa boy in Owen County, 
on the edge of the Blue Grass District, the 
local oracle made a habit of sitting in a cer- 
tain chair against a certain store front on 
the main street of the county seat town at 
certain hours of the day, the weather being 
fair, to answer questions. To him one day 
came a young farmer, who wanted to know 
how to rid himself of sassafras sprouts in 
his fields. 

“Well, son,’ said the wiseacre, ‘off and 
on I’ve give thesubject of sassafrack sprouts 
considerable study durin’ the past forty- 
five years. And here sometime ago I come 
to the opinion that the only way to git shet 
of sassafrack sprouts, when they start in to 
take a place, is to pack up and move off and 
jest natchelly leave ’em.’ 


Steam Curtains 


SIMPLE and effective substitute for 

the stage curtains used in outdoor 
dramatics and pageants has been found in a 
wall of steam. In the town pageant at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, the steam curtain 
made it practicable to have a stage with a 
front a hundred and eighty feet wide. 

At the edge of the stage, on the ground, 
was asteam pipe, with little holes along the 
top. When each act came to a close, and 
the signal was given for the curtain, a valve 
in the wings was turned, and in less time 
than it takes to lower the curtain in a thea- 
ter the steam curtain had shut off the stage 
from view. 

Incidentally the steam curtain gave the 
opportunity for beautiful color effects at 
night. Rows of colored lights, placed like 
footlights, were operated from the wings to 
make gorgeous colors in the steam clouds. 
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ferred by men 
of particular taste, 
with the comfort 
of “Natural Shape” 
lasts, makes The 
Florsheim Shoe 
the popular choice. 


A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 


“Styles of the 
Times” free 
booklet—on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim 


Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
U. S.A. 


The 
Piccadilly 
—tan or 
black calf. 
Style 1966 


P Here’s 
- Free Proof 
that 


YOU CAN HEAR! 


You see the wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 200,000 deaf people to hear. We are 
sure it will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you an 


Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


Without Deposit 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservations to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Acousticon is so coterie that we will gladly 
take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


The Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if it 
doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe us 
nothing—not one cent. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1301 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont., Office, Royal Bank Building 


#4 Delivered you FREE 


i\-> A sample 1916 model “Ranger’’ bicycle, 
\\ on approval and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, 
My \ Write at once for large illustrated cata- 
WA log showing complete line of bicycles, 
| tires and supplies, and particulars of 
| most marvelous offer ever made on a bicy- 
| cle. You will be astonished at our low 
}] prices and 7 remarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted— Make money 
‘= taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and 
Sundries from our big catalog. Do Busi- 
} ness direct with the leading bicycle house in 
1) Tegan aye not oe wail you know what we can 
o for you. 


’MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55, CHICAGO 
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Tale GRAY DAWN 


(Continued from Page 21) 


herhusband. Hedrewher close. Sherested 
her cheek against his shoulder and sighed 
happily. Neither spoke. 

At first Keith’s whole being was filled 
with rage. His mind whirled with plans 
for revenge. On the morrow he would hunt 
down both Morrell and Sansome. At the 
thought of what he would do to them his 
teeth clamped and his muscles stiffened. 
Then he became wholly preoccupied with 
Nan’s narrow escape. His quick mind 
visualized a hundred possibilities. Suppose 
he had gone on Durkee’s expedition? 
Suppose Mex Ryan had not happened to 
remember his name? Suppose Mrs. Sher- 
wood and Krafft had not found him? 
Suppose they had been an hour later? 
Suppose He leaned over tenderly to 
draw the lap robe closer about her. She 
had stopped shivering and was nestling 
contentedly against him. 

But gradually the storm in Keith’s soul 
fell. The great and solemn night stood over 
against his vision, and at last he could not 
but look. The splendor of the skies, the 
dreamy peace of the velvet-black earth 
lying supine like a weary creature at rest— 
these two simple infinities of space and of 
promise took him to themselves. An eager, 
glad chorus of frogs came from some invisi- 
ble pool. The slithering sound of the sand 
dividing before the buggy wheels whispered. 
Every once in a while the plodding horse 
sighed deeply. 

With the warm cozy feel of the woman, 
his woman, in the hollow of his arm, his 
spirit stilled and uplifted by the simple yet 
august and eternal things before him, Keith 
fell into inchoate rumination. The fever of 
activity in the city, the clash of men’s inter- 
ests, greeds and passions, the tumult and 
striving, the sweat and dust of the arena 
fell to nothing about his feet. He cleared 
his vision of the small, necessary unessen- 
tials, and stared forth wide-eyed at the big 
simplicities of life—truth as one sees it, 
loyalty to one’s ideal, charity toward one’s 
beaten enemy, a steadfast front toward 
one’s unbeaten enemy, scorn of pettiness, 
fearlessness. 

Unless the struggle is for and by these 
things it is useless, meaningless. And one’s 
possessions—Keith’s left arm tightened 
convulsively. He had come near to losing 
the only possession worth while. 

At the pressure Nan stirred sleepily. 

“Are we there, dear?’”’ she inquired, 
raising her head. 

Keith had reined in the horse and was 
peering into the surrounding darkness. He 
laughed. 

“No, we seem to be here,’ he replied; 
“and I’m blest if I know where ‘here’ is! 
I’ve been day-dreaming!”’ 

“T believe I’ve been asleep,’’ confessed 





an. 

They both stared about them, but could 
discern nothing familiar in the dim outlines 
of the hills. Not a light flickered. 

“Perhaps if you’d give the horse his head 
he’dtakeushome. I’ve heard they would,” 
suggested Nan. 

“He’s had his head completely for the 
last two hours, so that theory is exploded. 
We must have turned wrong after leaving 
Jake’s Place.”’ 

“Well, we’re on a road. It must go 
somewhere.”’ 

Keith with some difficulty managed to 
awaken the horse. It sighed and resumed 
its plodding. 

“T’m afraid we’re lost,’ confessed Keith. 

“T don’t much care,’’ confessed Nan. 

“He seems to be a perfectly safe horse,” 
said he. 

By way of answer to this she passed her 
arms gently about his neck and bent his lips 
to hers. The horse immediately stopped. 

“Seems a fairly intelligent brute too,”’ 
observed Keith, after a few moments. 

“Did you ever see so many stars?”’ said 
she. 

The buggy moved slowly on through the 
night. They did not talk. Explanations 
and narrative could wait until the mor- 
row—a distant morrow only dimly foreseen 
across this vast ocean of night. All sense of 
time or direction left them. They were 
wandering irresponsibly, without thought 
of why, as children wander and get lost. 
After a long time they saw a silver gleam 
far ahead and below them. 

“That must be the bay,” said Keith. 
“Tf we turn to the right we ought to get 
back to town.” 

- “T suppose so,” said she. 


A very long time later the horse stopped 
short with an air of finality, and refused 
absolutely to proceed. Keith descended to 
see what was the matter. 

“The road seems to end here,’’ he told 
her. “There’s a steep descent just ahead.” 

“What now?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, climbing back 
into the buggy. 7 

The horse slumbered profoundly. They 
wrapped the lap-robe round themselves. 
For a time they whispered little half- 
forgotten things to each other. The pauses 
grew longer and longer. With an effort she 
roused herself to press her lips again to his. 
Then they too slept. And as the dawn 
slowly lightened the world they must have 
presented a strange and bizarre silhouette 
atop the hill against the paling sky—the 
old sagging buggy, the horse with head 
down and ears adroop, the lovers clasped in 
each other’s arms. 

Silently all about them the new day was 
preparing its great spectacle. The stars 
were growing dim; the masses of eastern 
hills were becoming visible. A full rich life 
was swelling through the world, quietly, 
stealthily, as though under cover of dark- 
ness multitudes were stealing to their posts. 
Shortly, when the signal was given, the 
curtain would roll up, the fanfare of trum- 
pets would resound. A meadow lark 
chirped low out of the blackness. And 
another, boldly, with full throat, uttered 
its liquid, joyous song. This was apparently 
the signal. The east turned gray. Mount 
Tamalpais caught the first ghostly light. 
And eestatically the birds and the insects 
and the flying and crawling and creeping 
things awakened, and each in his own voice 
and manner devoutly welcomed the brand- 
new day with its fresh, clean chances of life 
and its forgetfulness of old, disagreeable 
things. The meadow larks became hun- 
dreds, the song sparrows trilled, distant 
cocks crowed, and a dog barked exuberantly 
far away. 

Keith stirred and looked about him. 
Objects were already becoming dimly 
visible. Suddenly something attracted his 
attention. He held his head sideways, 
listening. Faintly down the little land 
breeze came the sound of a bell. It was the 
Vigilante tocsin. Nan sat up, blinking and 
putting her hair back from her eyes. She 
laughed a little happily. 

“Why, it’s thedawn!’’she cried. ‘‘We’ve 
been out all night!”’ 

“The dawn,” repeated Keith, his arm 
about her, but his ear attuned to the beat 
of the distant bell—‘“‘the gray dawn of 
better things.” 


LXXVIIT 


& THE Keiths on the way drove across 
what is now Harbor View they 
stopped to watch a bark standing out 
through the Golden Gate before the gentle 
morning land breeze. She made a pretty 
sight, for the new-risen sun whitened her 
sails. Aboard her was the arch-plotter, 
Morrell. Had they known of that fact, it 
is to be doubted whether they would have 
felt any great disappointment over his 
escape, or any deep animosity at all. The 
outcome of his efforts had been clarifying. 

The bark was bound for the Sandwich 
Islands. Morrell’s dispositions for flight 
at a moment’s notice had long since been 
made—in fact, since the first days of 
Vigilante activity. He lingered in the 
Islands for some years, at first cutting 
quite a dash. Then, as his money dwindled 
and his schemes failed, he degenerated 
slowly. His latter days were probably 
spent as a small copra trader in the South 
Seas; but that is unknown. 

Mrs. Morrell—if, indeed, she was the 
man’s legal wife at all—thus frankly aban- 
doned, put a bold front on the whole 
matter. She returned to her house. As the 
Keiths in no manner molested her she took 
heart. With no resources other than 
heavily mortgaged real-estate property, she 
found herself forced to do something. for 
a living. In the course of events we see 
Mrs. Morrell keeping a flashy boarding 
house; hanging precariously on the outer 
fringe of the lax society of the times, 
frowned upon by the respectable, but more 
or less sought by the fast men and young 
girls only too numerous among the idle of 
that day. 

Ben Sansome went south. For twenty 
years he lived in Los Angeles, where he 
cut a dash, but from which spot he cast 
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After the dinner, Maillard’s After Dinner Mints— 


although by no means to be confined to that par- 
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With The Pathé Pathéphone You Can 
Actually Participate in The Artist’s 
Rendition of The Musical Master-Piece 


Among the PATHEPHONE’S many unique features 
one of the most enjoyable is the 


PATHE SOUND-CONTROLLING DEVICE 


It is, as the French say, “‘magnificently simple”"—with a 
touch of the finger any dynamic effect you want can be 
instantly produced. As the music swells at your will to 
a splendid fortissimo or diminishes to the softest of pianis- 
simos, you feel as if you, yourself, were the singer or 
the player. Only the PATHE PATHEPHONE, 
rendering exactly what the artiste did in the first in- 
stance, can give you this keen delight of participation. 





To the Dealer— most stores where 
quality counts are obtaining wonderful 
results with Maillard products— com- 
plete trade information, with price list, 
furnished on request — write us today. 
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Colonel Dixie's Confidence in the DIXIE Magneto 


‘*Don’t worry, daughter; they will get there and 
back. That car has magneto equipment— and 
better than all else—DIXIE Magneto equipment. 


‘**As the thoroughbred blood of your saddlehorse 
makes it sure-footed, dependable and speedy, so the 


DIXIE Magneto 


20th Century Ignition 


develops in the motor a higher type of energy at 
the greatest point of efficiency. Cheaper forms of 
ignition serve their purposes—but, like all cheap 
things, have their limitations. Don’t worry about 


your friends; their car isa thorough- 
bred of the DIXIE strain.”’ 


Splitdorf Electrical Co. 


Newark, N. J. 


“The magneto 
makes the car go"’ 
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longing glances back upon San Francisco. 
He had always a furtive eye for arrivals 
from the north. One day, however, he 
came face to face with Keith. As the 
latter did not annihilate him on the spot, 
Sansome plucked up courage. He returned 
to San Francisco. There in time he at- 
tained a position dear to his heart—he be- 
came an old beau, frequenting the teas and 
balls, appraising the débutantes, giving his 
opinion on vintage wines, leading a com- 
fortable, idle, selfish, useless, graceful life. 
His only discomfort was his occasional en- 
counters with the Keiths. Mrs. Keith 
never distinguished him from thin air un- 
less others were present. Keith had always 
in his eye a gleam of contempt—which 
perhaps, Sansome acknowledged, was nat- 
ural; but it was a contempt with a dash 
of amusement in it, and that galled. Still, 
Ben was satisfied. He gained the distinc- 
tion of having discovered the epicurean 
value of sand-dabs. 

The Sherwoods founded the family of 
that name. 

Terry, arrested for the stabbing of Hop- 
kins, was at first very humble, promising to 
resign his supreme judgeship. But as time 
went on he became extremely arrogant. 
The Committee of Vigilance was rather at 
a loss. If Hopkins died they could do no 
less than hang Terry; and they realized 
fully that in executing a justice of the 
Supreme Court they were entering deep 
waters. To the relief of everybody Hopkins 
fully recovered. After being held closely in 
custody, Terry was finally released with a 
resolution that he be declared unfit for 
office. Once free, however, he revised his 
intention of resigning. His subsequent 
career proved as lawless and undisciplined 
as its earlier promise. Finally he was killed 
while in the act of attempting to assas- 
sinate Justice Stephen Field, an old, weak, 
helpless and unarmed man. 

If Terry holds any significance in history, 
it is that of being the strongest factor in 
the complete wrecking of the Law and 
Order Party! For with the capture of the 
arsenals and all their arms, open opposition 
to the Committee of Vigilance came to an 
end. The Executive Committee continued 
its work. Numerous malefactors and sus- 
pects were banished; two more men, 
Hetherington and Brace, were solemnly 
hanged. On the eighth of August the cells 
were practically empty. It was deter- 
mined to disband on the twenty-first. 

That ceremony was signalized by a 
parade on the eighteenth. Four regiments 
of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, a 
battalion of riflemen, a battalion of pistol: 
men and a battalion of police were in line. 
The entire city turned out to cheer. 

As for the effects of this movement, the 
reader must be referred to the historians. 
It is sufficient to say that for years San 
Francisco enjoyed a model government and 
almost complete immunity from crime. 


One evening about twilight two men 
stood in the gathering shadows of the 
Plaza. They were old friends, but had in 
times of stress stood on opposite sides. 
The older man shook his head skeptically. 

“That is all very well,’ said he, “but 
where are your Vigilantes now?”’ 

The other raised his hand toward the 
great bell of the Monumentals, silhouetted 
against the afterglow in the sky. 

“Toll that bell, sir, and you will see!” 
replied Coleman solemnly. 


(THE END) 


To Avoid Disputes 


N INGENIOUS scheme of avoiding 
controversies about the size of the 
family’s monthly gas or electric-light bill 
has been perfected and is being tried out in 
practice. This is to have the meter reader 
of the gas or the electric-light company take 
a photograph of every meter each month, 
instead of simply jotting down the meter 
figures. In case the monthly bill is disputed 
the company can produce a photograph of 
the meter bearing its identification number 
and showing the record of the dials. 

To make the method practical a camera 
has been made for this purpose. The appa- 
ratus includes battery lamps to illuminate 
the face of the meter. The meter reader 
simply places the front of the camera against 
the meter and pulls a lever which lights the 
dial and takes the picture. To avoid labor, 
long rolls of film are provided; and the film 
is made up in such a form that it is unnec- 
essary to print from-it, for the negative 
may be read easily. 
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The fact that a painter knows 


ZINC 


is strong evidence that he is able 
and willing to give you the best 
and longest lasting job of paint- 
ing that can be done. 


“Your Move’? is yours for the asking 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 420, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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Oakland high-speed motor in eight-cylinder The famous Oakland flying wedge lines 


form. Multiplies the wonderful motor efficiency of made even more beautiful by the generous length. 


the Oakland High-Speed Four. Every notable Oakland quality developed 


Oakland roominess carried farther than as only it could be in a big car—that’s the Oakland 
ever before. Built to carry seven, with room for. Eight. Priced at $1585, f. 0. b. Pontiac. Your 
more. dealer will demonstrate. 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
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Right here is soft, smooth, elastic knit winter underwear at 50c a garment or 
$1.00 per union suit that has all the fleecy warmth, easy fit, snug comfort and 
lasting wear you can want. The union suit has a closed crotch, pearl buttons, 
and an elastic shoulder with improved lap seam which prevents the sleeve from 
crawling up the arm and gives plenty of room without binding. The same wonderful 
value in single garments at 50c apiece with the following special features: A smart 
collarette that snugly fits the neck. Pearl buttons of good quality. Improved cuffs 
that hug the wrists and won't flare out. A staunch waistband strongly stitched and well 
finished. And guaranteed unbreakable seams. Whichever you buy—single garments 
or suit—you'll get astonishing value for your money. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


dark I had to get out every little while to 
make sure we didn’t lose the road, which 
ain’t much more than a wagon track over the 
desert. Of course we had to keep waiting 
for the team to catch up with us too. So 
it took us quite a spell to get a couple of 
miles out of town. Then we pulled off on 
the sand a ways, and Wiggins and the 
Mexican got the barrels off the wagon and 
took out the heads and spilled out about 
half the stuff. Wiggins is a real good 
worker. The way he wrastled those heavy 
barrels round was a caution. By the time 
we got the barrels all fixed up it was after 
ten. Well, we waited round there a little 
spell longer, and then drove over to that 
lonesome shack where the silver was. When 
we got near it a couple of men popped up 
out of the dark and stopped us. Our 
Mexican spoke to one of ’em and then they 
walked along beside the wagon until we 
came to the house. Wiggins told me the 
ex-soldiers were laying out that way to 
guard the shack. This shack, you know, 
has only one door and that goes into the 
front room; but there’s a window in the 
back room. So we backed the wagon up 
close to that rear window, judging there’d 
be less liability of anybody seeing us if we 
took the silver out that way. Wiggins and 
I left the car a rod or so away from the 
shack, and Wiggins got out our bags of gold 
and went round to the front door. The 
Mexican with the scar came in with us, and 
Lopez was inside waiting for us. He struck 
a match and lit the lamp as soon as the 
door was bolted.” 

Mr. King combed down his mustache 
again with a thumb and forefinger and re- 
sumed in his exasperatingly slow, toneless 
manner: 

“Lopez said we should put our bags of gold 
on the floor in the corner. Then they’d roll 
the barrels of silver into the rear room, and 
put the silver into the cement barrels there, 
and load the cement barrels on the wagon. 
Then they’d take the gold and we’d take 
the silver. That seemed fair enough. So 
we put our gold in the corner, and Wiggins 
and the Mexican lifted off the rubbish from 
the first barrel and rolled it into the back 
room. Of course that let the light from the 
lamp shine out of the back window. Well, 
they’d got the second barrel rolled into the 
back room when a man came running up to 
the window there, making exclamations 
under his breath in Mexican. Lopez, you 
see, immediately blew out the light. Then 
there was some excited conversation in 
Mexican between him and the man outside 
and the man with the scar, and Lopez 
whispered to Wiggins and me that the 
guard outside had seen somebody coming 
toward the shack, and we was to be still 
and not stir or make a sound; and he and 
the man with the scar tiptoed into the 
front room, shutting the door behind ’em. 
We could hear ’em throwing the junk back 
in place, and then we heard a knock on the 
front door. 

“About half a minute later there was 
another knock on the front door. Then it 
was perfectly still. 

“Well, Wiggins and I held our breaths 
and listened in that back room for two, 
three minutes; then he whispers to me: ‘I 
don’t hear anything, do you?’ I said ‘No’; 
and we waited a couple minutes longer, and 
he says: ‘I don’t likethis; I’m going to find 
out what’s going on.’ So he opens the door 
to the front room and listens a minute, and 
then whispers, ‘Lopez.’ I sneaked up to 
the door myself then, and he struck a 
match and looked round. Well, sir, Lopez 
and the Mexican with the scar had gone, 
and our bags of gold had gone too. 

“Well, Wiggins was excited. He says to 
me: ‘What do you make of it? Could it be 
a plant?’ I said I didn’t know, but anyway 
we had the silver. He says: ‘But how can 
we get it across?’ Just then somebody 
pushed the front door open and turned a 
bull’s-eye lantern in our faces, and half a 
dozen men came into the room. That was 
the last I’ve seen of William P. Wiggins, for 
I just ducked back into the rear room and 
climbed out of the back window and hopped 
into the car and beat it home.’ 

“T see,” said Lamb with a gentle sigh. 
“T suppose your sack of gold was full of 
iron washers.” 

“No, brass,” said the banker monoto- 
nously. ‘They didn’t have enough iron 
washers of the right size at our hardware 
store here. So you see, far’s I’m person- 
ally concerned I’ve got nothing at all 


against Wiggins. As I said before, my 
nose is on the grindstone most of the time, 
and it’s sort of hot and dusty and monoto- 


nous. To have a real bright, wide-awake 


lad like that blow in and tell me such a 
funny story was a real relief. Ain’t any- 
thing happened in a long while that’s sort 
of freshened me up as much as he did. You 
see, I know the country between Ortego 
and here pretty well. Every time I thought 
of six Mexican patriots trundling three big 
barrels of silver across that hundred and 
sixty miles of desert I just had to laugh to 
myself.”’ 

The banker rubbed a freckled hand over 
his bald head and combed down his mus- 
tache with a thumb and forefinger, which 
seemed to be his manner of laughing. 

“Yes, sir,’ he resumed. “It must have 
been six, seven years ago that a fat fellow 
with a wall eye blew in here with a bundle 
of Roosian bonds. That’s the last time 
anybody’s tried to sell me a gold brick, un- 
til Mr. Wiggins appeared on the scene. He 
was real welcome, I assure you. I can’t 
get up to Los Angeles to see a funny show 
as often as I’d like to, and anybody needs 
something now and then to freshen him 
up and tickle him. Of course, as long as he 
come to me of his own free will and put a 
nice little piece of business in my way, I 
didn’t feel any conscientious scruples about 
taking it.’ 

““A piece of business?’”’ Lamb inquired. 

“Yes,” the banker drawled. ‘You see, 
General Garza, the Mexican governor over 
at Porfirio, is a real good friend of mine. I 
have more or less business back and forth 
across the line, and when he can do me a 
favor he does it, and if I can do him a favor 
I do it. We get along first-rate. There 
must have been half a bushel of good silver 
dollars on top of those three barrels, you 
see. Mexico being all torn up so, half a 
bushel of silver dollars don’t come a gov- 
ernor’s way every day. I knew General 
Garza would appreciate it, so I told him if 
he’d just spread a squad of soldiers round 
that hut and close in at the proper time, 
he’d make quite a little killing. In such 
bad times as they’re having over there 
every little helps, you know.” 

“Did he—ah—get Wiggins’ gold too?” 
Lamb inquired softly. 

“Oh, Wiggins ain’t as silly as that,” Mr. 
King assured him. ‘“He’s a real bright 
young man. You see, he’d planted a 
dummy sack under the back seat of the car 
before I got in. I found the real sack with 
the gold in it hid under the cushions there 
when I got back here and looked the car 
over. The dummy sack he carried into the 
shack was full of iron washers. I guess he 
brought ’em with him, or else he’d bought 
out the stock at the hardware store, which 
was the reason I couldn’t get any. He’s a 
real bright young man. I’m sort of sorry 
to know his jig is up.” 

“Do you think they’ ve still got him over 
there?’ Lamb inquired. 

“Oh, they’ve got him all right enough,” 
Mr. King replied. ‘‘You see, Mexican 
criminal procedure, with the country in 
this unsettled state, is terrible dilatory and 
mixed up. If General Garza says to a 
couple soldiers, ‘Stick this man in jail,’ why 
they stick him, and he stays stuck until the 
general gets round to say something else. 
General Garza asked me the other day if I 
wanted anything in particular done with 
Mr. Wiggins—the general being a good fel- 
low and ready to oblige me most any way he 
can, you know—and I told him I thought 
it would be just as well to let him meditate 
a while, so when he got out he’d want to 
move fast and far from Mexico, without 
stopping to ask any questions or tell any 
tales. As to Lopez and the other two, being 
Mexicans, the general won’t need to ask 
any advice.” 

The next afternoon an automobile crossed 
the line from Porfirio into Uniontown, with 
Banker King at the wheel and two passen- 
gers on the back seat. A linen robe was 
pulled over their laps, concealing their hands 
and wrists. One of them sat in the corner 
of the seat with bowed head and downcast 
eyes. His limp shirt was in a shocking 
state. Evidently it had not been changed 
for many days, and it looked as though he 
might have been disporting himself in a pig 
pen. His face was villainously stubbled 
over with a coarse growth of beard, and he 


/was hollow-eyed. During the half-hour 


drive to Royal City he never opened his 


lips. .Nor did his companion speak until 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAN: 
450 Rooms 450Baths 800 Rooms 800 Baths 700 Rooms 7OOBaths 
Rates from $159a day Rates from $152 a day Rates from $2°°a day 


Every employee of ‘the complete hotels” is thoroughly 
educated in Statler policy. 


The Statler policy is that the guest is always right— 

That no employee is ever allowed the privilege of dis- 
puting or arguing with a guest— 

That every guest—whatever he pays—is entitled to cour- 
tesy, and a cheerful, interested service under all conditions— 

That no discrimination in service may be made between 
the tipper and the non-tipper— 

That the guest’s absolute satisfaction is the chief concern 
of everyone who serves him, from the manager down— 

That every patron of any Hotel Statler must get full 
value for his money, and a square deal all the time. 

No matter how brsy we get, we never change our policy. 

Statler policies are given more fully in the Statler 


Service Codes—a little book you will find inter- 
esting; sent free by any Hotel Statler on request. 
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Make this novel 
test yourself 


Lather one side of your face with the 
shaving preparation you now use; then 
the other side with Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream, used according to directions. 
cc . . . 

Do not rub in’? either side. 

Note on which side the lather is thickest, 
creamiest; which side proves the easiest 
to shave; which gives you the quickest 
shave; which leaves your face least drawn 
and irritated. Continue to use that prep- 
aration which proves to be the best. 

This striking test on your own face 
will prove, better than anything we can 
say, how superior, how really different, 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream is. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Laboratories: 1410 Orange St. Newark, N. J. 


MENNENS 


SHAVING CREAM 
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INTER CAR 


Comfort and complete 
protection for the Winter 
months — then, in the 
Spring, a quick change back 
to the standard touring car 


or roadster. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


These tops are well and strongly fitted to 
the cars at the factory. They are uphol- 
stered in cloth, and the appointments are 
in good taste. 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, com- 
plete, including regular mohair top, is $950 


(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGeE BROTHERS, DETROIT 











“If you want long wear with comfort, 
get Wright’s Union Suits 


““Take my word for 
it, Wright’ s Union Suits 
will wear you three or 
four seasons with rea- 
sonable care. There is 
strength and service in 
every seam, in every 
strand of the long-fiber 
Egyptian cotton and fine 
combed wool. 

“*While it wears it fits 
—over every bulge and 
corner, under the arms, 
in the crotch. The elas- 
tic spring-needle ribbing 
holds the shape. 





“ve worn Wright’s 
Union Suits for years. 
I’ ve tried and compared 
them with every gar- 
ment on the market. I 
am not bragging when 
I say that you are treat- 
ing yourself to under- 
wear comfort like you 
never knew before when 
you step into a Wright’s 
Union Suit. Try one 
suit and see. 

“$2 up at haberdash- 
ers’. Shirts and drawers, 


$1 up.”’ 


UNDERWEAR 





WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, NewYork City, Makers of Wright’s Health Underwear 
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Banker King drew up beside the railroad 
station; then the companion said under his 
breath: 

“You’d better fold your arms and turn 
down your cuffs over your wrists.” 

When the train whistled all three got out 
of the car, the dirty and dejected man with 
his arms folded and the French cuffs of his 
limp shirt turned down over his wrists. 

“Well, young man,” said the banker in 
his toneless voice, “‘I expect you had a real 
poor time over at Porfirio; but I really hope 
you'll have better luck in the future.” 

When the train was a couple of miles out 
of town Lamb observed mildly: 

““You’ve missed your calling, Billy. You 
ought to go in for writing moving-picture 
scenarios. That business of the ex-soldiers 
with their barrels of silver in the lone hut, 
and emptying out the cement at night, and 
all the rest would make a corking picture.” 

For a moment young William Wiggins 
struggled with sullen emotions. Then he 
looked gauntly up at his companion with a 
broken spirit and held out his manacled 
wrists. , 

“Take these off, will you, old man?” he 
asked meekly. “I’ve had enough. That 
jail was hell!” 

Lamb at once produced a key from his 
vest pocket and took off the handcuffs. 

“Well, it’s all over now,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “ We’ll drop off at the junction, and 
you can get a bath and a shave and some 
clean clothes and a square meal before the 
night train.” 

“Gee! A square meal Billy mur- 
mured, as though that were something to 
marvel at. 

“T’ve got your three thousand in my 
grip,’’ Lamb observed casually after a 
moment. 

Some animation returned to the crushed 
man. 

“You have?” he exclaimed. “Say, 
how’d you do it all?” 

“Oh, I just told him you were a bank 
crook and I was a bank detective with a 
warrant for you. You see, I felt sure from 
your letter that you’d been trying to put 
over some fool thing at the bank, so I 
thought that was the best way to go at it,” 
he added mildly. 

Billy hung his head again for a moment, 
then observed with an effort at something 
like his old self-confidence: 

“Well, if I ever try anything on my own 
hook again I’ll stick to American soil.” 

“Yes, our jails are pleasanter,’” Lamb 
replied gently. 


The Rain Makers 


HE professional rain maker has appeared 

again, this time in New South Wales, 
Australia, operating with the approval and 
at the expense of the government, and using 
a principle that has a certain amount of 
genuine scientific basis. This rain maker is 
the wireless expert for thestate. Hisscheme 
is to send up a balloon to a height of more 
than a mile, anchor it, and then send up 
powerful currents of electricity by wires. 
From the balloon this electricity is to be 
discharged into the air. He plans to choose 
a locality where it is known that the air 
at this height carries much moisture, for it 
would be useless to try to produce rain in 
a dry sky. 

The theory is that the discharged elec- 
tricity will bring the particles of moisture 
together, forming drops, and so making 
rain. On a small scale this idea is now in 
use in many industries, such as the settling 
of dust in cement mills and of soot in chim- 
neys. Onalargescale it has been considered 
as promising by Sir Oliver Lodge, who has 
urged that it be tried out for rain making 
but who appreciates that it may prove 
simply possible, yet not practical. 
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Telephone Publicity 


TELEPHONE from a demonstrator in 

a show window to pedestrians on the 
sidewalk is a novel scheme to attract at- 
tention. At his table in the show window 
the demonstrator has a phone, and a con- 
nected phone hangs on the glass outside 
the window, with a sign reading: Answer 
the Phone! 

When the salesman notices a possible 
customer interested in the goods in the win- 
dow he touches a button and the outside 
phone rings. The pedestrian naturally 
reads the sign requesting him to answer; so 
usually he responds and the demonstrator 
has the chance to interest him further. 
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An unusual effect in 


Black and White 


Enthusiastically approved 
by critical - dressers. 


iShivt 


Style 229. 


Fine white cambric, with edges of 
cuffs and box-plait piped with black. 


Price $1.50. At Emery Dealers’. 


Made with the Emery Nek-ban-tab—the 
little tab that lets you slip your collar button in 
without trouble. Exclusively on Emeryshirts. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro. Inc., Philadelphia 


Insures Comfort and Health 
Prevents Waste Of Fuel 
Makes Heating Safe 
Saves Many Steps 


The kind of service obtained with the use of 
this device has made it an absolute requirement 
in every modern home. 

It acts and thinks for you every minute of the 
day and night, keeping the temperature of the 
degree you wish regardless of outdoor conditions 
or changes. 

The standard for over 30 years. Used with any 
heating plant—old or new—hot water, hot air, 
steam or vacuum—coal or gas. 


Our Newest Feature 
The ‘Minneapolis’ Electric Non-Wind Motors 


render the motor operation entirely auto- 
matic—no winding or attention of any kind 
during the entire heating season. In homes 
not havingelectriccurrent ourdirectcurrent 
motor is used, the power being supplied 
by four dry cells. With 
our alternating current 
motor the power is secured “ 

direct from the lighting (7s 
» current. 


Write for Booklet 


Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator Co. 


2751 Fourth Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Trade Mark 
A HAPPY THOUGHT HOLIDAY GIFT 
It is easy to have WHOLE nut meats with 
this new culinary accessory. 
A dainty, useful nut cracker which gently 
breaks the shell and serves the meat 
whole, tasty, and economical. 
“Krak-A-Nut” is the cracker that can be 
successfully used at the dinner table. Heavy 
-nickel-plated $1.00 each; silver-plated $2.50 
each; post paid to any part of the U.S. 
“Krak-A-Nut” Company 

300 Title Guaranty Bldg., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Will you be governed in tire-buying as you 
are in the affairs of the nation—by the will of 
the majority ? 


Goodyear sales are greater by a mighty ma- 
jority than those of any other tire. 


As far as Goodyear tires are concerned, 
America is a nation with its mind made up. 


And the individual American mind—in 
business or in government —is more independ- 
ent in its action than any other intelligence 
on earth. 


When the people act en masse, as they have 
in awarding first place to Goodyear, it is not 
because they have been herded together and 
forced to a conclusion. 


It is because tens and hundreds of thousands 
of minds, acting separately, have all reached 
the same tire conclusion. 


The farmer, stopping to rest in his fields at 
mid-day, looks back over his tire experience 
and says, “Goodyear.” 





The business man in his office, checking up 
his tire mileage, says, “Goodyear.” 


The same mental process is multiplied by 
hundreds of thousands of minds, in tens of 
thousands of places—vwith the same clear-cut 
Goodyear conclusion in every case. 


Think of the power of these pleasant 


thoughts about Goodyear — rolling like a 
mighty wave from one end of the nation to 
the other! 


Is it not something greater than salesmanship, 
and greater than advertising ? 


This is the force which-has created that 
precious, intangible, invaluable thing called 
Goodyear reputation. 


This is the impulse which renders lower 
prices on other tires powerless in the face of 
Goodyear goodness. 


Good-will toward Goodyear—that is the open 
secret of Goodyear sales success. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Good» 
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The triple value 
of Styleplus 


Jin Style-Wear-Economy 













Good-looking clothes have become a necessity in America. 
Style is the custom of the nation. To figure at all in the 
procession a man must have the appearance of success, of youth, 
of vigor, of enterprise. His clothes must give him the look. 

Your American is also shrewd. He demands clothes which 
are as good as they look. Clothes with the style and the snap 
that come from quality all through. Clothes which fit his 
pocketbook as well as his person. Styleplus clothes— $17! 

To be dressed in a suit or overcoat of Styleplus is to have 
down-to-the-second Style, Style that stays, and Style that 
actually saves you money! 
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Style — Wear — Economy— this is a rare combination. In fact men who haven't seen 
a Styleplus suit or overcoat still believe that Style for $17 is an impossibility. The clothing 
trade believed so. But the world progresses. The standards and the prices of yesterday 
are not the standards and the prices of today. Yesterday Style was for the man of unlimited 
purse. But today, by dint of our originality, our scientific economy, our specialization, and 
our vast output, Style for $17 is so much of a reality that thousands and thousands of 
well-dressed’ Americans are wearing Styleplus and calling them “Great!” 















Style plus through-and-through quality (all-wool fabrics) 
Style plus perfect fit (for every man of every age and physique) 
Style plus economy (you save $3 to $8 on each suit) 
Style plus guaranteed wear (a written guarantee with every Styleplus) 
Styleplus in the Store Window is sure to invite you inside! And you will cheer the loudest 
when you see and try on a Styleplus. One leading clothier in virtually every town and city sells 


Styleplus. Look for the Styleplus label in the coat. If there should not be a Styleplus store in your 
town, write us and we will refer you to one nearby. 


White for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Trade Mark Registered 
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“Try the bluff passes; and if they don’t 
work give ’em your onside kick.’’ That’s 
what I told him. 

It was our ball on our own twenty-five 
when my messenger went in. We had three 
minutes to play. Joe called a fake pass 
play and I thought Bix was goin’ to get 
away, sure; but he stumbled and tackled 
himself after he’d gone ten yards. 

Then the onside kick, and it worked better 
than I ever sawit. Joe sent the ball just far 
enough for Bix to get it on the dead run, and 
he was off down the field like a shot. If 
he’d been fresh Smith couldn’t have stopped 
him with a lasso. He was actually past 
Smith once and there was nothin’ between 
him and the goal; but he’d played himself 
out, poor boy, and he couldn’t make a 
finish. Smith nailed him from behind on 
their eight-yard line and they went down 
together like a ton of brick. And Bixby 
didn’t get up. 

They carried him off the field and he was 
ravin’ like a wild man. He was tellin’ ’em 
he’d scored and the officials had robbed 
him. He started cussin’ me out, but I 
didn’t have time to listen—I was too busy 
givin’ my order to the kid that was to take 
his place. 

“Tell Joe Number 91,” I said. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget it! Number 91! Number 91!” 

There we were, on their eight-yard line, 
with a minute to play.’ Old 91 would score 
just as sure as taxes! 

Pelham wasscared stiff. They wereready 
to be licked and that’s the play that would 
do it. Their defense was drawn in, ’cause 
we were so close up and ’cause they didn’t 
think we had anybody to run their ends, 
with Bixby out of it. 

The kid dashed in and gave Joe the dope. 
Welined up, and all of asudden Joe dropped 
back to his kickin’ position. That wasn’t 
91 and I saw there was somethin’ wrong. 
But what could I do? I started on the field 
myself, and then I started to send in an- 
other sub. Butit was too late! Joe, standin’ 
back there on the eighteen-yard line, called 
for the ball and shot another drop kick 
square between the posts! 

Don’t say a word! You can’t say any- 
thing I didn’t say. I was out there among 
7em myself when the next kick-off was 
caught, but it didn’t make any difference. 
Time was up before a play could be started, 
and then I got Joe. Right in front of my 
team and part of Pelham’s, I gave it to him: 

“You bonehead!’’ I yelled. ‘‘You boob! 
You blockhead! You’re smart, are you? 
You’re the bright boy in your class, are 
you? You ignorant bum! Why don’t you 
study arithmetic, you poor numskull! 
Where did you learn that six was more than 
seven? Who told you that three and three 
was eight or nine? Four points behind and 
youdrop kick! Why didn’t you take the ball 
and run back to your own goal? Why were 
you in there if you didn’t know the game? 
Go into the gym and drown yourself in the 
shower! Get out of my sight before I mur- 
der you!” 

The Pelham team were hollerin’ at him 
too. And you ought to have heard the 
crowd! 

“Oh, you bonehead!’ they were yellin’— 
Pelham, Leighton and everybody. 

There’s no use describin’ what came off 
in the gym. Poor Bixby was still off his 
nut, but the rest of em hopped into Draper 
as though they’d cut his throat. And they 
were as much to blame as he was. When 
they heard the signal they should have 
stopped him; but they didn’t think of that, 
and I couldn’t think of anything. All I 
could do was rave. 

The kid I’d sent in with the orders estab- 
lished his alibi right off. He’d done his 
duty. Joe admitted it. Joe said he was 
rattled and thought 91 was one of our drop- 
kick signals; that he got it balled up with 19. 

“How could you do that?” I barked at 
him. ‘‘ How could you think I’d tell you to 
drop kick, with the ball on their eight-yard 
line, a minute to play, and the score 7 to 3 
against us?” 

“T lost my head,” said Joe. 

“Tmpossible!” said I. ‘‘You couldn’t 
lose what you never had.” 

Pretty soon Bixby came to. He asked 
for the score and we told him. We told him 
what had happened, and _he lit into Joe 
pretty near as hard as I had. 

Reporters generally miss the important 
details of a football game, but not a one of 
“em missed Joe’s boner. There were whole 
columns about it. The Pelham papers went 
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to it strongest, ‘cause Joe’d been showin’ up 
their track team for two years and they 
loved him like a snake. 

I'll give you the wind-up in a few words. 
Nobody saw Joe from the time he left the 
Pelham dressin’ room till a week after the 
Marshall game, which wound up our season 
and my career as coach at Leighton. Mar- 
shall beat us by the narrow margin of 40 to 0. 

Joe’d gone home, and he’d gone home in- 
tendin’ to stay; but his people felt so bad 
he couldn’t stand it. They got him to 
promise that he’d finish his senior year. So 
back he came to Leighton. 

I ducked out right after the season was 
over, but I heard all about Joe. He didn’t 
even last through the semester. There were 
some fellas in college decent enough to 
treat him as though nothin’ had happened. 
There were others who couldn’t resist the 
temptation to get back at a boy who’d out- 
shone ’em in athletics and scholarship and 
everything else. They kept pestering him 
and they finally had him so he was cuttin’ 
classes to keep away from ’em. He lost 
that smile of his. He also lost some of his 
good habits. And he lost the girl. 

I’ve figured since that she wasn’t worth 
keepin’ if she’d quit under fire like that; 
but naturally Joe couldn’t see it that way. 
The worse your girl treats you, the better 
you like her. That’s how I’ve got it doped. 
Anyway, that’s how it worked on Joe. It 
was the finisher for him. 

I’m keepin’ a line on him yet and the 
latest report is hopeful. He’s still mopin’ 
down in that burg in Iowa, but he’s showin’ 
occasional signs of life and smilin’ once in 
a great while. I won’t get a good night’s 
sleep, though, till he’s all over it. I’m 
afraid that won’t be for a year or two more. 
I wrote him a letter that I thought might 
cheer him up. He never paid any attention 
to it. 

I wrote the girl a letter too. I told her it 
was my fault—that Joe had pulled the play 
under orders; but she didn’t fall for it. She 
wrote back that she was grateful for my 
interest and appreciated my motives in 
tellin’ her what wasn’t true. The break be- 
tween her and Joe, she said, had nothin’ to 
do with football. She’d just decided that 
they weren’t suited to each other. Some 
bunk, eh? A hero was what she was after, 
and I hope she gets one that’ll make her 
wish she’d stuck to Joe—not wishin’ her any 
bad luck. 

Don’t think I haven’t been punished for 
my part init. I’ve told you that I couldn’t 
sleep, thinkin’ about the poor kid; but I 
haven’t told you about the pannin’.I got 
from Murphy, Leighton’s track coach, 

I went back there the followin’ spring as 
a favor to Chandler, my successor. I went 
to give him the dope on his material. I was 
lookin’ for him in the athletic office when 
I bumped into Murph. 

“Hello, Murph!” I said, but he didn’t 
even look at me. I stepped right in front 
of him. ‘‘You’re certainly cordial!” I said. 
“Can’t you say anything to a man you 
haven’t seen for six months?” 

“IT can say plenty,” he answered, “‘but I 
don’t b’lieve you'll like to hear it.” 

“Sure I will!” said I. “‘Go ahead and 
shoot.” 

“All right,’”’ said Murphy; and he sailed 
into me. I can’t remember his exact words, 
but they were somethin’ like this: 

“T s’pose you're proud of what you’ve 
done to my track team. I s’pose you’re 
glad you’ve broken it up. But I don’t care 
about that. What I do care about is your 
breakin’ up that boy’s life. You coaxed 
him into football and he made it possible 
for you to scare Pelham with a team that 
Pelham ought to have licked 50 to 0. You 
found out the boy was a star and you used 
his ability to the limit. If you’d trimmed 
Pelham he’d have got a little credit, maybe, 
and you’d have hogged most of it. And, 
without him, you’d have felt like forfeitin’ 
the game. Your team showed what he was 
worth to it when you played Marshall with 
him gone, and got licked 40 to 0. 

“You gave him orders to drop kick on 
first down whenever he got within their 
forty-yard line. He carried out your orders 
and you called him a bonehead. You say 
that he ought to have used judgment, and 
yet you knew he was just a kid, twenty 
years old, and that he’d never played in a 
real game of football before. 

“You wanted to make the world think 
you were a wizard. You saw a victory over 
Pelham right in your grasp, and you could 
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The New “Sy/ph” Pattern 
The Very Latest Fashion 


TROLLalong FifthAvenue, NewYork, and 
you will see this w/tra-smart “Sylph pattern 
on the best-dressed women of society who 

pay $15 to $20 to a custom bootmaker. 


Only Regal manufacturing efficiency, collec- 
tive purchasing power and 
world-knowledge of style- 
requirements could produce 
a shoe of this advanced type 


to sell at four dollars. 


PLAZA—$4. 


Black calf vamp; 8-inch black 
cloth top; close-trimmed sole; 
backseam, top and front edge 
faced with black calf leather. 


100 Exclusive Regal Shops and 1000 Accred- 
ited Regal Agents. Fall Style Book Free. Shoes 
sent prepaid by Parcel Post on receipt of price. 


REGAL SHOE | 
COMPANY 


270 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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at will! A soft glow in the hall for late home- 


Smers—a cosy half-light for the fireside —a night-light 
for the bathroom —light of any degree for any room! 


No snapping switch —a silent pull gives five changes of 
light — from ‘“‘full” to “out”— with a 


DIM-AcLIve 


Not a special lamp, but a neat little regulator that cannot break or burn 
out. Attach in a moment; use with any bulb. 





Begin now to modernize your electric lights, and let the Dim-a-lites 
pay for the change. They save current — 30 to 80 per cent. by Govern- 
ment test, depending on degree of turn-down. Your dealer will 

gladly demonstrate them. 


Portable Dim-a-lite (No. 23), illustrated . . $1.00 
Portable Dim-a-lite (No. 24), withshade holder 1.25 
Standard Chain Pull Dimming Socket (takes 

place of the ordinary fixture socket). . . .50 


WIRT COMPANY 
5510-18 Lena St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Modern Home Lighting" 
Sree on request 





Full Half 


Fully Guarantedd Five Years 


Dim Night Light Out 
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i OU should know the Tans pair 
| Underwear that is zas/ored to fit—Athena ) 
| 





figure asa glove fits the hand. Special features: 


All Athena Garments are made with greater fullness 
in the front than in the back, to allow room for bust. 


less suits, shoulder-straps 
held comfortably in 
place, never slipping 
down over shoulders. 


| ee ees 
| stretched to fit. Athena Underwear fits the 
} 


Sloping shoulders, 
with no wrinkling under 
the arms. 


Perfected shoulder 
stays) which prevent 
stretching across the 
shoulders and hold the 


sleeves in place. 


Armholes curvedfand 


sleeves set in to hang in 
a natural position. 


The three-cornered gusset) is 


so shaped and placed that “it pre- 
vents any strain at the thigh, thus 
insuring longer wear. 


consisting of an ex- 
tra plait, so fitted on either side that it 
gives just the necessary fullness, with- 
out needless cloth to fold or wrinkle. 


Athena Underwear is sold and advertised by leading dealers 


Christmas is like “Hamlet with- 


WITHOUT SPENDING MONEY ‘csrtte'Metoncholy Dane” 


You can earn yours by looking after the local renewals and new subscriptions of 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal. Let us tell you about it. 


Agency Division, Box 137 THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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America’s Best 


Always a leader in style, qual- 
ity and comfort, LA FRANCE 
Shoes are this season All- 
American in every style-touch 
and appearance-idea. 


You’ll be prouder than ever of 
your favorite footwear. 









: : TO DEALERS: ey 
There are a few towns where La France is not now sold, because we have not yet | 


arranged for an agency with the right dealer. Our connections are so exclusive and 
permanent that we sometimes have to wait for the right man. 








It might be you. 
WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., Mokery ri Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
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almost hear the people sayin’ what a won- 
derful man you were to win with nothin’. 
Then you lost in the last minute of play 
and it drove you insane. I’m givin’ you 
the benefit of the doubt when I say you 
were insane. I certainly hope you weren’t 
in your right mind when you called Joe 
those names. 

“The trouble with you football coaches 
is that you expect too much. You forget 
that your players are just boys, hardly out 
of their teens. You want a kid twenty years 
old to think as much football as you your- 
selves, and you’ve beenstudyin’ and teachin’ 
the game for fifteen years. And if the kid 
doesn’t learn in one short season all you’ve 
learned in fifteen years you call him a bone- 
head and ruin him. Do you call it sport to 
shove more responsibility on to a kid than 
a grown man should be asked to bear, and 
then jump all over him when he fails? 
What’s a football game compared with a 
boy’s career! When you called him a num- 
skull you were talkin’ to the wrong party. 
You should have been lookin’ in a mirror!”’ 

That’s all I can remember of it, and that’s 
plenty. Pretty near everything he said was 
true, and I knew it. He left me without 
sayin’ good-by, and I beat it out of town 
without seein’ my successor. I wanted to 
get away somewhere and think. 

I did think, boys, and I thought hard. 
The more I thought the worse I felt. I was 
mighty sore at myself when I got up home 
again; and I figured maybe I’d get a little 
sympathy if I told my wife the whole story. 
Course she knew how we’d lost that game, 
but I’d never given her the dope about Joe’s 
finish. She sure was sympathetic—for Joe. 

“Poor young kid!”’ she said. ‘‘If I didn’t 
think you weresorry I b’lieveI’dleave you.” 

So you can see why I shook hands with 
Dickie on Saturday instead of scoldin’ him. 
He was disobeyin’ orders, but he thought 
he was doin’ somethin’ brilliant. He fooled 
everybody but the other team, and he cost 
us the game; but I’m goin’ to need that 
fightin’ spirit of his against Doane next 
Saturday. And you just watch his smoke! 


Floating Battery 


HE Atlantic Ocean, combined with a 
power yacht launched in New England, 
has made a record in size for electric bat- 
teries. The electricity this battery gen- 
erated did not harm anybody, but the yacht, 
which cost several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, was on the scrap heap in five months. 
There was no intention to make any rec- 
ord, but simply to try out a new idea in 
yacht construction. However, the essen- 
tials for an electric battery were present 
and Nature started in to treat the combina- 
tion as a battery from the very moment of 
the launching. 

Two different metals in a solution of 
chemicals is the simplest form of a galvanic 
cell and there are many combinations of 
metals and solutions that will do the work. 
In operation one of the metals will be eaten 
away rapidly and an electric current starts. 
In this case the hull of the yacht was made 
of two metals that would serve for battery 
elements and the salt water made a satis- 
factory chemical solution. 

The owner of the yacht had planned a 
long cruise to seas where it might be impos- 
sible to find facilities for cleaning the ship’s 
bottom of marine growths; so the bottom 
was designed to resist the accumulation of 
those growths. An alloy of nickeland copper 
was selected and the bottom of the ship was 
made of plates of this metal. The rudder 
frame and some other parts under water 
were made of steel, and by mistake a few 
steel rivets were used in the plates. The 
inner framework of the vessel was of steel. 
Thus the alloy and the steel parts supplied 
the necessary elements for a battery. 

It was suspected that some trouble might 
arise from the combination but a few experi- 
ments didnotshowthedanger. Accordingly 
the yacht was completed and launched. 
One day a few weeks later a stream of water 
shot into the ship through a hole where a 
rivet had been. A new steel rivet was put in 
and in a few weeks this was also eaten away. 
Later, in dry dock, it was discovered that 
all the steel parts under water were more 
or less destroyed. Then it was understood 
what had happened. 

It would have been possible to make re- 
pairs with the alloy or to cover the steel 
parts with zine, and so stop the dangerous 
part of the galvanic action. However, bilge 
water would still attack the steel frame in 
the hull and make the strength of the yacht 
a doubtful quantity. 
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serve your guests with some- 
thing ‘‘just a little different.”’ 





Next time let it be FRENCH 
MEAT-TREAT, one of the 
ninety-eight varieties of 





THE NATIONAL DELICATESSEN 
Made in Milwaukee 


delicious for sandwiches—dainty (& 
entrées — kalter-aufschnitt, (or, 
served hot. 

« French Meat-Treat is one of the vari- 

eties prepared.in sanitary tins — the 
others are English—Banquet—Social Meat- 
Treats and Quality Frankforts. 
And there are dozens more ‘‘not in tins.”” 
If your dealer does not sell these Meat- 
Treats, write us, and we’ll tell you how 
to get them. 


FREE: Send for our book- 
let, ‘“‘Suggestions,’’ contain- 
ing new recipes for entrées, 
sandwiches, hot dishes, etc. 


L. FRANK & SON COMPANY 
Dept. H-G Milwaukee, Wis. 


a RETAILERS: Write for ‘'Frank-Ness,” 
i the magazine on profitable delicatessen. 


Sool BROKERS: Write. 


ces 














The Shoe That Wins 


Here’s the fastest, finest basket 
ball shoe made. J. R. Klawans, 
manager and coach of the Illinois 
Athletic Club Team, National A. 
A. U. Champions of 1912-13-14, 
says: ‘‘They are the best shoes I 
have ever seen for basket ball— 
the only shoes that will hold a man 
up on a slippery floor." 


GRIP SURE 


Basket Ball Shoes 


The patented soles are pure red 
rubber—full of life and spring- 
iness. Very flexible, yet heavy 
enough for strenuous usage. 


Non-Slip Soles 


These corrugated, suction-cupped 
soles grip the boards firmly and 
make the wearer sure-footed. 
Snug lacing to support the ankle 
muscles. 

If your dealer does not carry the 
“*Grip-Sure,’” write us for illus- 
trated folder and booklet describ- 
ing our full line of sporting and 
outdoor shoes. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


Beacon Falls, Conn. 


The Mechanical Man , 


He who knows the correctness of principle and 
of design, installs and endorses the © 


Automatic Water Heater 
Wonderfully simple and entirely auto- 
matic, Requiresno attention once installed. 
Steaming hot water for the bath, the laun- 
dry or the kitchen at any hour of the day 

.» or night. Interesting literature on 
Hot Water mailed upon 
request, 


» HUMPHREY 2 





That Protect and Pay 


PATENTS Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to hs erpag Rae your {fdeas, they may 
bring you wealth. tite for “* Needed Inventions” and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."" RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 












































and sends it through the s 


starter does its work. 


Why the Wag 


The vitals of an automobile starter'are the motor. 
right arm that does the cranking; the generator, like the hum 
ystem. How well these two functio 
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The Starter that is built to order 


is so wonderfully efficient because it is made by experts who have, for a quarter century, been 
making the highest quality motors and generators. 


Wagner achievements in the development of electrical machinery are a certificate of ability to build starters 
which has no parallel. Judge the Wagner Starter by the other Wagner, Quality products: 


Wagner Singlephase Motors 
The Wagner Co. developed the Singlephase motor, 
and were for years practically the sole manufacturers 
of this wonderful motor. They are today recognized 
as leaders in the Singlephase field. 


Wagner Silent Motors 


Perhaps the most wonderful of all Wagner achieve- 
ments is the discovery of a way to build motors which 
are silent in operation. The Wagner Co. is now 
prepared to build any type of Wagner motors to 
operate silently. 


Wagner Transformers 


The Wagner Co. built the first 10,000 volt trans- 
former, which was in good operating condition after 
18 years’ use. The Wagner Co. also built the first 
40,000 volt transformer, and is in a position to 
build transformers up to 150,000 volts in almost any 
sized unit desired. : 


More about the Wagner Starter is told in our booklet, “‘The Starter That Is Built To Order.’’ A copy is yours for the asking. 


If you are interested in getting ‘‘Wagner, Quality’’ in electrical machinery communicate with the nearest Wagner Branch, or the 


Wagner Polyphase Motors 


The starterless type, originated by the Wagner Co., 
combines heavy starting torque with low current 
demand. An ordinary line switch is all that is 
needed to start it. In case of line failures, this motor 
will resume operation when current is restored 
without attention or excessive current demand. 


Wagner Generators 


They will safely withstand the sudden shocks of the 
inevitable occasional short circuit. Wagner Gener- 
ators will keep the voltage normal under the worst 
possible conditions of loading. 


Wagner Rectifiers 


The Wagner Co. was the pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the alternating current vibrating type 
rectifier for charging ignition and lighting batteries. 


Wagner Unity Power Factor Motors 


This is another Wagner achievement. Through the 
small current draw of this motor, more horse power 
load can be carried on a generator than can be 
carried where other types of motors are used. 


Wagner Converters 


The self-starting, single-phase converter for chang- 
ing the usual alternating current supply to direct 
current for battery charging and motion picture 
projection arcs, was developed by the Wagner Co. 


Wagner Instruments of Precision 


The Wagner Co. made the first alternating current 
indicating instruments in America, and have held a 
leading position in the development of instruments 
of precision. Wagner indicating instruments are 
standard of the world. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Factory Branches and f Boston 
Service Stations: Minneapolis 


Selling Agenctes: St. Paul 


Springfield, Mass. 


New York Montreal Philadelphia Syracuse Buffalo Toronto 

Pittsburgh Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit Chicago Milwaukee 
St. Louis Kansas City Dallas Denver Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 

New Orleans Sioux City Salt Lake City London, Eng. 
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“Wagner, Quality” the Sterling Mark of the Electrical Industry 
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At left, Model 34, At right, Model 35, 


5 passenger touring car, 


$1385; with Sedan top, $1560 


7 passenger ‘touring car, 
$1495; with Sedan top, $1670 
Wire wheels extra 





A roomy, stylish limousine 


at an extra cost of only $175 


The Haynes detachable top is designed as part of the car— 
not merely something added. It fits without rattles or squeaks. 
Makes your car more beautiful and distinctive than ever. 


Don’t put your Haynes “Light Six” away for the winter. It harms your car to store it. 
Paint gets dull—tires lose their life—parts get rusty. Enjoy your | 


HAYNES LicnT s[X 


all winter long. You need the benefits of motoring even Step inside, pull the starter button and your engine is hum- 
more in winter than summer. Conveyances are crowded— ming, ready to go. Cold weather has no effect upon it. 
homes are hot and stuffy—but there’s lots of fresh air inside 
the well-ventilated closed body of the Haynes “Light Six” 
with thorough protection against wind, sleet and cold. 


You have forty horsepower available right at the rear . 
wheels always under your control by moving the throttle 
lever. That is guaranteed. The Haynes “Light Six” has 
You can get the detachable Haynes Sedan Top at the gone through axle-deep mud all summer— it goes just as 
time of purchase or you can get it separately. You'll agree easily through the snowdrifts in winter. 

it’s a wonderful value for the money and a mighty wise 


Now’s the time to order your Haynes “Light Six.” Be sure 
investment. 


ee VLOEAYOVHAU DAU UETEAOAOAUO DEGAS LE to get a demonstration before 
‘ . . ” . 
The Haynes “Light Six” with Medel 34—5 passenger touring car, $1385; with Sedan top (illustrated at left), $1560 you buy any car. If you don’t 


] . Model 34—3 passenger ‘So-Sha-Belle"” Roadster, $1485; with Sedan top, $1685 
closed body makes winter Model 35—7 passenger touring car (illustrated at right), $1495; with Sedan top, $1670 know the nearest Haynes 


driving as comfortable assum- All prices f. 0. b. Kokomo, Indiana dealer, write us for his name; 
mer—and it’s just as easy, too. uel irae aehbirisrstelee eae tiysre a we'll be glad to tell you. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 40 South Main Street, KOKOMO, IND. 
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Sent On Approval 
NO ADVANCE PAYMENT 


Let us send you express prepaid all 
books, introductory lectures, regular 
lesson assignments, instructor’s lesson 
talks, including FULL SET of 14 VOL- 
UMES OF “AMERICAN LAW AND PROCEDURE" for 
free examination. You do not obligate yourself in 
any way. This will enable you to see how easy it is to 


Study Law at Home 
Under Expert Guidance 


and receive a training in law like that given by leading 
resident Universities, without loss of time from your 
present occupation. 


Our Graduates Pass Any 
State Bar Examination 


Weareauthorized under the laws of the State of Illi- 
nois to confer the degree of LL.B. We have not on 
record a single instance of a LaSalle graduate who 
took a bar examination and failed. We guarantee to 
coach free until successful, any student failing to pass 
bar examination. 


GIVEN Complete Course in Public Speaking 
Prepared by Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 

A. M., A. B., Ph. D., Professor of Public Speaking at 
College of City of New York. A thoroughly modern, au- 
thoritative course. You may forashort time secure this 
course without extra ee esate withlaw sone: 
ust send your name and ad- 

Send No Money dress; we will forward full par- 
ticulars of our remarkable free-on-approval offer and 
our wonderful free book ‘‘Guide To the Law." Act 
promptly and save more than half your tuition. This 
offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. Act now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. G 957, Chicago, Ill. 











| A few cents a day (payable 
} 


monthly) will soon make you the 





owner of a handsome Burrowes 
Table. Play while you pay. .No 
special room is needed. Can be 
mounted on dining or library table, 
or on its own legs or folding stand. 
Put up or taken down in a min- 
ute. Sizes range up to 4% x 9 ft. 
(standard). Cues, balls, etc., free. 
















is splendidly made and adapted to 

the most expert play. The rubber 
cushions are the Burrowes Regis § 
High-Speed Cushions. Great ex- 
perts say there is nothing better made. 
Prices of Tables from $15 up, 


FREE TRIAL 
Write for illustrated Catalog, con- 
taining free trial offer, prices, terms, 
The E. T. Burrowes Co. 
802 Center . 
Street 
Portland, Me. 

























It is Already Delighting Thousands of Children 
The kiddies everywhere think it the best toy they’ve 
had yet. It is a child-size model of the famous 


Frantz Premier 
Electric Cleaner 


Has a revolving brush, dust bag, 
handle and highly polished alumi- 
num nozzle just like the big one. 
Stands 18 inches high, and operates 
without electricity. Well worth a dollar, 
but sold at the advertising price of 35c 
to any electrically equipped home. 

The little ones love to keep housewith 
the Toy Frantz Premier. They will be 
grateful to you for it. Sosend 35c today, 
coin or stamps, and see how glad they'll 
be when it arrives. Makes a fine gift 
for any child. 


The Frantz Premier Co. 
1127 Power Ave. 

Cleveland o 
Ohio 


























Radiator and Garage Heater 
DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 
BURNS KEROSENE 
Also made for gas and electricity. 

Circulates a current of warm 


water in water-circulating 
system of motor. 


Solves the cold garage 


problem. Keeps the 
auto warm in the cold- 
est weather and makes 
the garage comfortable. 

Write for descriptive 
literature, addressing 
Dept. H. 


ROSE MFG.CO. 


910 Arch Street 
Phila., U.S. A. 



























THE SATURDAY 


RETIRING FROM 
FAIRVIEW 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the retiring fever struck the country are 
mostly dead or in bad health. They have 
gone the way of Livermore’s Shep. I wish 
we had statistics on this; but Uncle Henry 
Wallace says that in his opinion retired 
farmers live on the average about four 
years after they strike the pavements. I 
don’t think this is a particularly heroic way 
to die, but then I’m the official mossback 
of the neighborhood. 

The Ackerman boys are doing well in 
town. Henry took the philosophical course 
at the academy, and is now pastor of a 
little church in the suburbs. He has good 
stuff in him, and a lot of advanced notions 
which look pretty good to me when he im- 
parts them in private conversation, even if 
they are too radical to please the one man 
who really owns the church—including 
Henry. 

“Did you ever,” said I to Henry, while 
he was still in the academy, “hear the old 
Sunday-school song which ran: 


“Far out upon the prairies how many chil- 
dren dwell 
Who or go to meeting or hear a Sabbath 
bell?”’ 


“No,” said he; “I don’t think it is sung 
any more.”’ 

“It was in your father’s day,’ said I. 
“Tt was written by people in the East to 
call attention to the need of missionary 
work for your father and me and Frank and 
Bill McAllister and Al Raymond—little 
children who lived far out upon the prai- 
ries. But we had better church facilities in 
Fairview then than we have now. All the 
smart young preachers seem to be looking 
for a call to a big rich city church. Hight- 
een million rural churches in the United 
States died last year, and By 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Dunham,” said Henry, 
“that you have been misinformed.’ He 
smiled a little at my joke, and added: ‘But 
I know that the rural church is dying ap- 
parently. Itisasad and perplexing thing.” 





The Nettle-Grown Vineyards 


“Not at all perplexing,’ I answered. 
“The rural church is dying of an epidemic 
of Ackerman removals. Every time I come 
to town I pass by the field of the slothful 
and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding; and lo! nettles cover the 
face thereof, and the stone wall thereof 
is broken down. It’s your father’s farm 
and your natural parish I’m mentioning, 
Henry.’’ And he went away sorrowful, for 
he had much ambition. 

That was before Daisy Raymond came 
back to Fairview with her new preacher 
husband and did things in the vineyard— 
but that’s a story in itself. She’s old Mule 
Raymond’s great-granddaughter. He was 
called Mule Raymond because he drove 
mules into the country while my father was 
driving oxen. Daisy’s father is Professor 
Wilfred Raymond of the state university, 
the son of Al Raymond who used to snare 
gophers with me asa boy; but she and her 
husband, whose name is Wiggins, have re- 
tired from the city church—he’s the Rev- 
erend Frank Wiggins—to take over Henry 
Ackerman’s bit of abandoned church terri- 
tory. And that also is another story. 

Will Ackerman is an extremely practical 
boy and is doing well. He’s gone into den- 
tistry and is making good money for a man 
just starting in. He ought to have his office 
equipment paid for in a couple of years, be- 
sides making a living. Hans Larsen, the 
Danish immigrant who works the Acker- 
man farm, will by that time have skinned 
enough out of it to make the first payment 
on a farm of his own. 

Both the Ackerman girls were graduated 
from the academy,.went to the state normal 
school and are teachers. They teach in 
small city schools at the edge of town that 
look for all the world like country schools, 
but are not half so attractive as is the Fair- 
view Consolidated School since we joined 
the Fairview, Pleasant Valley, Hickory 
Grove, Grant Center, Wheeler’s Crossroads 
and Indian Ridge schools and made them 
one—in a building that is big enough for a 
town school. And yet the Ackerman girls, 
whose life blood was drawn from Fairview 
acres, don’t seem to think of the old neigh- 
borhood as a place to teach in if they are 
going to teach, or marry in if they are go- 
ing to get married. They have their eyes 
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Made of Genuine Leather 
im one continuous piece 
and fitted with special 
Tongueless Buckles in 
plain and fancy metal 
designs. 
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comfort. The ‘“‘LIVE”’ Leather Belt 
““gives’’ with every movement of 
your body—with every breath. No 


restriction of muscles when standing, sit- 


ting, lying d 


by the best dressers. Pronounced 
““GREAT’’ by athletes, 


trainers, fat men, 


thin men, 
wearer. 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed. 
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ERE it is at last—a genuine 
















dealer can’t supply you, we will send you a 


wanted. Catalog on request. 


LIVE-LEATHER:-BELT- @ Inc. 
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ATHER BELT that 


A-e-s! No more waist dis- 























own or walking. Worn 







every 













Men 
who could 
not wear tight, un- 
yielding leather belts 
because of the binding 
discomfort, rejoice in the new 
freedom of the ““LIVE”’ 
Leather Belt. 
Sold here, there and everywhere. If your 



























elt prepaid on receipt of price. State size 












Every Man’s Shop SHOULD 
sell “‘LIVE’’ Leather Belts 








OADWAY :- NEW- YORK: 
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Dressing well usually 


means “making good.” 


You will find in 


Sincerity Clothes 


a garment luxury that 
carries with it a con- 
Vincing air of character 


and SUICeeSS, 


@ 


Our Style Book 
shows the right 
thing to Wear and 
how. to wear it. 
Write for a copy. il 
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see tt on amRe AONE NEE saesmeneety ee "a | turned toward the big school in the city. 

Be Ee Se ye <a ~|| It seems to me that such girls are missing 
a great opportunity for helping country 
communities. They are two fine, healthy, 
country-trained girls, trying to educate 
children with semi-rural surroundings in 
schools which are forced to conform to city 
school models; while New York City is 
working on a plan to transport her children 
out into the country every day to get edu- 
cation from just such surroundings as those 
which the Ackerman girls ignore! Maybe 
the school authorities make them do this, 
and perhaps they have to be inefficient to 
hold their jobs; but even so the situation 
is the same. 

The trouble is, teachers prefer to stay in 
town where they can have more pleasant” 
associations outside of school. I’ll admit 
that most of our conventionally misedu- 
eated girls feel more at home in town than 
in the country, but it isn’t the fault of the 
country; it’s the fault of their education 
and of the farmers who retire and take their 
educated families to town. Fairview neigh- 
borhood isn’t what it was when all the old 
settlers’ sons were here. Tenant farmers 
on the whole don’t do a community much 
good. If they were the right sort they 
wouldn’t be tenants very long. They move 
on from place to place, robbing the soil of 
all the fertility they can force out of it, 
raising their families any way at all, and 
contributing nothing to the community. 

I am afraid my readers may think that I 
regard rural life in America as a total loss 
with no insurance; but that would be a 
mistake. Thereisagreat principle in human 
affairs, as in physics, that action is equal to 










Send No Money! 


Merely write on postal, 
“Without obligation, mail me 
FREE Book and Credit Slip” 
—sign your name and ad- 
dress, drop in mail box 
and —‘“We’ll do the rest.” 
But before explaining, let us tell 








No. 1 Special 
Regular $32.75 Value Now $25.75 


A big, handsome, stylish, comfortable, 
overstuffed easy chair. Equipped with 
push button and concealed foot rest. Sold 
only in mahogany finish with Genuine 
Spanish Leather cover. Brass feet, slid- 
ing shoes. $1 additional discount if you 


you a little about 


Time—Ready cooked—instantly avail- 
able for preparing many dishes. 

Trouble — No inconvenience—no soak- 
ing—no picking—no boiling. 

Money—Nothing but fish—no bones— 

no waste—no spoilage. 

B & M Fish Flakes are caught in the deep 
cold sea waters—cleaned—cooked—slightly 
salted—placed in parchment-lined contain- 
ers—Not a speck of preservative used. 

They are certainly good in Codfish Balls, 
Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, Fish Chowder. 

Sold by most grocers. If not at yours, send 
his name and 2c stamp for generous sample. 

Our recipe booklet, ‘‘ Good Eating, "free for 


the asking. Burnham & Morrill Co. 
2 Water Street, Portland, Me. 


present our credit slip when you 

buy, making net cash price only $24. 75 
Add $3.50 to this price West of Denver, 
Easy payment price slightly higher, 





As beautiful and artistic as money can buy—chairs 
that never fail to excite admiration and envy. 


But comfort puts Royals in a class by themselves. 





Some say ten minutes in a Royal is as restful as sixty 
in bed. 


Complete relaxation—that’s the secret ! 
Royal—* Push the Button,’’ the back reclines to any angle, 
locking in this position when button is released. Every inch of 
your body is relaxed—supported. No cramped, tensed positions. 
A newborn feeling of comfort just steals all over you. You rest 
as never before in an Easy Chair! And a disappearing foot rest 
perfects the comfort. 


Drop into a 


less if you buy a Royal now. 


SS S58 SS 59 SS 98 S98 8 8 SSS Sn 


“Push the Button-Back Reclines” 
ro 
















Ww a big price reduction. 


Save $8 in all. 


whatever. 








Here’s Our Big Offer 


Note the two specials on 
the right—two of our latest, 
most stylish designs. At regu- 
lar prices the greatest chair 
RN values ever offered. 
yy further introduce Royals, 





Regular $23.75 Value Now $16.75 


A low, deep, den chair—made in Fumed 
Oak with Spanish leatherette cover. 
Equipped with Push Button and Concealed 
Foot Rest—Sliding Shoes. $1 additional 
discount if you present our credit slip when 
thee buy, making net cash price * $15. a5 


wee $3. 50 ‘to “this price Wi est of Denver. 
Easy Payment price slightly higher, 

But now to 

we offer these Specials for a limited time at 


On either one bought at once, you save at least $7. 
But to still further reduce this— 


Write for Our Free Booklet — 


On receipt of your name and address we will send free 
book and name of dealer showing Royals. 
slip for $1 which, presented to dealer, will be accepted as $1 discount SHOULD YOU 
DECIDE TO PURCHASE. This does not involve you in any obligation or responsibility 
If you don’t use our Credit Slip, you needn't return it. 
If you do use it, you get the maximum benefits of our offer. Write 
for booklet now. 

Genuine Royal Easy Chairs have the name Royal 
stamped on the Push Button, like cut. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO. 
“ga 502 Chicago Street 


Also, we will send a credit 


is ‘Royal f 





STURGIS, MICH. 








Putit on Your Heater S4V28 S94t5 


| Thisautomatic money and time-saving heat con- 
troller regulates the drafts and can be easily ap- 
plied on steam, hot water, or warm air systems, 
whether burning coal or gas. Keeps temperature 
where you want it. Maintains a given temper- 
ature with one-third less coal than you use now, 
THE JEWELL HEAT CONTROLLER 
provides cool rooms at night, warm inthe morning. 
; ‘i Ww orks automatically. Price, $35 and up. Write for 
“The House Comfort- 
EE able,full of valuable GATSriatlOn on heating prob- 
lems. Jewell Mfg. Co., 20 Clark St., Auburn, N.Y. 
SALESMEN A Company of national 
reputation wants aggres- 
sive typewriter, adding machine, cash register, 
computing scale or check protector salesmen, 
or those wha believe they can sell high- grade 
office specialty. 
An Unusual Opportunity For You 

Over 100 men now earning excellent incomes. 
Many good territories open. Write for our 
attractive proposition and proof of what our 

men are making. 
John Price, Mgr., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York 








If you are a high class, 
Salesmen Wanted live wire specialty sales- 
man and want to join a live wire National Organizationona 
live wire proposition and have good record with references, 
City or Country work, strictly commission, write S. H. 
Hanford, Box 71, East Ave. Station, Rochester, N. Y. 





Start Your FORD 


From the Seat 


Start your Ford from the 
seat every time, in the cold- 
est weather, when others 
fail, with a SANDBO 

Two-Compression Starter 
Differs from all others; gives 
crank complete revolution— 
over two compressions, past two ig- 
nition points. Guaranteed to start 


no matter how cold. Improved positive re- | Agents, 
lease in caseof backfire. Price, $14.00. Write | Dealers 
SANDBO STARTER CO.,29 Sandbo Bldg. Rock Island, lil. Wanted 

























$ 40° Credit to You 


=_-_ is the grand intro- 
ductory allowance 
on this new, high grade, 42 
key, fully visible, silent 
.. Woodstock $100.00 type- 
. writer. No money with 
order, ten days’ free trial, 
express prepaid, balance 
payable 10c a day, $3.00 
per month. Ask for particu- 
lars, also for plan by which you 
can earn one and what hundreds of satisfied users say. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Box 201, Woodstock, Ill. 


TRADE MARK REO.US PAT. OF 


Rip open a SEALPACKERCHIEF Handkerchief in its sanitary, 


sealed package. 


You'll note (1) Its fine material; (2) Its accurate 


hemstitching; (3) Its snowy whiteness and soft-laun- 


dered smoothness ready for use. 
Packages for Men and Women containing 
: i 1 for 10c, 3 for 25c, 2 for 25c, 3 for 50c, 1 for 25c. 


On Sale in the Good Shops 


Ask for SEALPACKER CHIEF which name appears 
plainly on each package and see that the seal is unbroken. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. 





New York Chicago 
St. Louis, San Francisco 


Durable—and fully guaranteed—operated by a simple, reaction and in the opposite direction. After 
trouble-proof device that is noiseless, hidden and absolutely : Oy So 
aable the Revolution comes the Restoration; 
You will need another Easy Chair soon. Why not get after the Republic the Monarchy; after 
one with all these extra comforts—you pay no extra! You pay No. 2 Special Napoleon the Bourbons; after the Bour- 


bons the Republic again. A reaction is al- 
ready setting in. The rural districts will be 
redeemed, I believe, and rural life will win 
back the people as a whole-life proposition, 
instead of a status to be fled from as soon 
as the fetters of necessity are knocked off. 


The Future of Fairview 


The county-agent movement—we’re just 
in the midst of getting it started in Fair- 
view—will show country people how to be 
happy though farming. The new kind of 
rural school, which is coming in so fast, will 
bring up a generation of children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord who 
has given them the most interesting lot of 
things to learn and do in the country that 
exist anywhere in the world. The new kind 
of rural church will make more of the text, 
“Consider the lilies how they grow.’’ Some 
writer has said that our grains are modified 
lilies; but whether that is the fact or not, I 
suspect that the Lord meant all plants, 
including corn and beans and potatoes, 
when He mentioned lilies. 

The telephone will help, and so will 
better machinery, and codéperation among 
the farmers in working out their various 
problems; and the motor car will do more 
than anything else. For the motor car 
gives good roads, and command of a dozen 
towns, while city residence gives you only 
one. 

I think, in other words, that Herman 
Lutz, John Ackerman, the Raymonds, the 
MeAllisters, the Livermores and all the 
others who have retired from Fairview went 
at the wrong time. They mistook the twi- 
light before sunrise for the glooming fall 
of night. The days of the pioneers are not 
over. Neither are the times which call for 
missionaries ‘‘far out upon the prairies” 
and in the farming districts generally. We 
must grow our pioneers and our mission- 
aries, aS we grow our crops, right on the 
spot—and in the Fairview district we are 
doing it. 

I may be a little uplifted, as Old Man 
McAllister used to say in his Scotch way, 
by what took place in the little auditorium 
of our new schoolhouse last evening. We 
had a moving-picture show, a lecture, a 
meeting of our Fairview Club and a supper. 
Frank Wiggins, the teacher of the school, 
the county agent and all our new people 
who are helping us to remake our neighbor- 
hood life were there—everybody and his 
wife and children—and John Ackerman 
came out from town. 

“Abner,” said he, “‘I’m going to bring 
Eliza out to the next meeting. And if we 
can persuade her to force me to move back 
to the farm, it will be all right with me.” 

That’s the nearest I ever knew John 
Ackerman to come to an admission that he 
had been wrong. 














Let us tell you how hundreds are making sur- 
prising profits on a comparatively 
small investment, grinding 
wheat into flour with this 
truly marvelous 


4, “Midget” Marvel 


© Self-Contained Roller Flour 

Mill. We'll send you their 

own letters as proof that 

you, too, can make these 
profits milling flour. This 
marvelous ‘‘Midget’’ Marvel mill is 


A A Money Maker FromVery Start 


—a complete flour mill all in one 
case requiring very little power, 
space or attention to run. Ca- 
pacities 1214, 25 and 50 bbls.a 
day. Write for our big free 
book, ‘‘ The Stoty of a Won- 
derful Flour Mill,’’ terms, 
estimates, etc. 


Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc. 
1153 Fourth St. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


This 
Book Free 


Zero Weather 


EVER mind if it’s too cold 
to get a mixture. Squirt 
a few drops of gas into your 
Red Head Priming Plugs and 
“br-r-r-m-m-m’”’ hums your 

engine on the first turn. 


AC Plug for Fords 


do the work of regular 
plugs every day of the year 
and start your Ford in 
zero weather. 

Price $1.25 each or $5 a set 
of four with useful safety- 
snout copper gas 
can free. At gar- 

ages, auto-supply, hard- 
ware and implement 
stores, or direct from us. 
Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., Inc. 
BushTerminal, Model Factory 20 
Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A, 


Other Red Head Spark Plugs 
75c¢ up. 





PRIMING 
CAN 


do away with the annoyance 
of the corroded, scratchy 


common pen. Abso- 
lutely saves money ; 
because it lasts 
longer. 
8 We are giving 
this handsome, crys- 
tal $1.25 glass inkwell, for 
red and black ink, with each 
gross. If not at your dealer's write 
us. Price postpaid $1.50, 20stylesof 
Silverine Pens senton receipt of 10c. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
Makers of Hunt's Round Pointed Pens. 
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A man bought a 







run-down farm for 


$1680. 
He painted the 









house, made a 












good lawn, planted 






The Home of the Fifty-Seven 


A group of buildings constructed around a series of open courts which 
permit the free access of air and sunlight from all sides. The walls with- 
out and within are of impervious materials, easily kept clean. All the 
sights are attractive. All the odors are delicious. It is the spotlessness 
and the invitingness of the careful housewife’s kitchen, enlarged. 


some trees and 






shrubs, built up 
the fields by a 












good rotation of 






crops, and in 








HEINZ - 
Mince Meat ys Preserved 


four years, when 





the place was on 


The choicest selec- 
tion of everything 
good—prepared in 
the ‘‘Heinz way,”’ 
which means so 


People who have eaten 


Sweet Pickles 
Gherkins and 
mixed pickles and 
preserved in a rich, 
sweet liquor made 
of fine old malt vin- 






much. 

; egar, granulated 
sugar and aromatic 
spices. 





HEINZ 
Spaghetti 


COOKED READY TO SERVE 


With Tomato Sauce & Cheese, Italian Style 
generally pronounce it the most delicious and appe- 
HEINZ tizing luncheon or dinner dish among all the fifty- Nhs 
Plum Pudding seven good things Heinz prepares for your table. HEINZ 
y eryticn natenels It comes in tins of convenient size for family use, m eer are 
Fab qaGality of already cooked, and only requires heating by placing Gist wreck HELE 
candied fruits, used the can in boiling water for a few minutes before open- rélish prepared 
in generous pro- ing. If youtry itonce youareun- . 4 likely to trou- from finely chopped 
ble much with cooking spa- | ghettiat home. 


a paying basis, 


sold it for $8000. 












This man, who 






makes a business 





portions. Light, vegetables, highly 





of raising farms 






as a crop, tells 







how he does it in 


this week’s issue of 










The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 Cents a Copy 
$1 a Year 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 









wholesome, deli- 
cious. 











THE HEINZ MAIN PLANT 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


spiced. Serve with 
meat dishes. 
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Nature-Made ‘Confections’ 


for children who crave sweets 


Raisins, mother, are one of Nature’s most healthful and best plump, delicious Sun-Maid Raisins—raisins with the seeds ex- 
foods. And they satisfy the “sweet tooth” in the most effective way. tracted—raisins made from luscious grapes. eC ALIFOWNIKS 


For raisins contain pure grape sugar, and are wholesome, pre ia true Hive in food. a RAISIN 
concentrated nutriment—digestible, and slightly laxative. et the grown-ups have it, too. See how BREAD 


they like this better, tastier bread. Sud. Se 
Let the little folks have raisins in California Raisin Bread— { nin 


: thy. SUN: MAID: 
Be / ; Don’t let your people go without it. Try ae RAISINS’. 
a new and better raisin bread, made from a special recipe. 


it—note the flavor. Serve this bread, that’s Look fora label bearing the 
words, 


Here’s bread that’s lavishly supplied with big, meaty, tender, both good and good for you, every day. — made'with Sum Mad Raising” 


California Raisin Bread 


wit: SUN-MAID RAISINS 


; IS SOLD BY YOUR BAKER OR GROCER 
You will like this raisin bread because it is made with this kind of raisins == y 





Compare These Foods With Raisins Ask Grocers for SUN-MAID 


A pound of lean beef contains 580 units of energy. A pound of eggs con- == 
tains 720, a pound of milk 325, mutton leg 905, sirloin steak 1530. Yet a pound Brand for Household Use 


of raisins contains 1635 units—more energy than in any of these common foods. Sun-Maid Brand raisins are choice, tender California 


And there are many charming dishes to be made with raisins. Why not serve white grapes—sun-cured Be the open vineyards. 
more of this ian The process of curing is done by Nature alone— 


; ae ; . no artificial methods are employed. 
We'll send you a book containing these recipes free for your dealer's name Po 


and address on a postcard. Send the card now. Learn by return mail how to The cost 4 the pame as for coluinca gamins. 
use raisins and cut down your living cost. Three varieties: Seeded (seeds extracted); Seedless 
(made from seedless grapes); Cluster (on stems, not 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO.,1015A Madison St., Fresno, Calif. | seeded). Ask your dealer for the “Sun-Maid” brand. 


Membership, 6000 Growers Learn how good these raisins are. 


REDE are IRE ES Confectiqua aoe for BTL ee 











































with every meal 


With golden-brown wheat cakes, of course. Wheat 
cakes are an American institution, just as the fondness for the old-fashioned flavor 
~, Of pure maple is an American characteristic. 

Ne And fried mush, or hominy! —two more characteristic American dishes. How wholesome and healthful 
ea they are for young and old — and how splendidly good they taste with Log Cabin Syrup. 


Use Log Cabin Syrup with your waffles, your French toast, on breakfast cereals — eat it and enjoy it. Serve it 
with tea biscuits at supper or breakfast. Let the children have all they want and as often as they want it — with 
their bread and butter or in the pure, delicious candies you can make with it. 


TOWLES LOG CABIN 
CANE AND MAPLE SYRUP 


Log Cabin Syrup pleases every user—especially those who have let it be easy for you. Simply remember the log-cabin-shaped can— 
about given up ever again being able to find a really good syrup. and see that you get it. Log Cabin Syrup is never sold in any 
With so many different kinds of things being sold in the average other kind of package. 

grocery it is hard to know just what syrup to choose. Hereafter 













° . ° e ¢? 
Sold in 10¢, 25¢ cans and larger Send for this kook of sixty-seven maple recipes —it’s FREE x 
sizes in all parts ¢ 
ia of the world. You ought to enjoy more maple dishes in your home. Maple is probably liked by more Pe 


¢ NOTE 
# toreader: 


C7 ae e sai eae 
ai. 


people than any other one flavor. Whenever you have a hard time thinking ‘“‘ What to 
have” for lunch or dinner, you will find good ideas in this book of ‘‘ Log Cabin Recipes.” 
It contains some of the most original and delightful desserts you can imagine. They 
are easily and economically prepared, too. Tells how to make delightful candies, 
salads and frozen dainties. Eimply send us your name and address on the coupon, 
mentioning your dealer’s namc—and the book will be sent you without charge. 


——_ 
NEE ISIS 


WA ad LN 
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lope to our near- 

est office. Be sure 

to send for the FREE 

booklet, whether or not 

you send ten cents for the 
can of Log Cabin Syrup 


The Towle Maple 


Products Company 
> St. Paul, Minn. 

122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
é Offices: 42d St. Building, N.Y. City 


Put an X in squares to indicate wishes 






A 


If not carried at your grocer’s 
send us 10c for a can today 










1 


Log Cabin Syrup has a very extensive sale in all parts of the country. we 

It is sold in gallon, half-gallon, twenty-five and ten cent cans. If it ree [ 1 Kindly send me your book “Log Cabin Recipes.” 

happens that your grocer does not carry it, send coupon with ten ¢ Brg Coy acters res. Cel OCIiiE AG WSC Dl eae CTIA BLED Te 
. . ¢é regular ten-cent can of Log Cabin Syrup. 

cents and we will be glad to send you, prepaid, a regular ten-cent ¢ 

can, so that you can judge for yourself its quality and flavor. aS cae 1 


¢ 
The Towle Maple Products gO) Ser NL F-D.No : Ae 


¢ os! fice State 

Company RES AS Siem - 
St. Paul, Minn. rs! a ee oF. ~— 

122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. oe ed iceee 


Se noe Offices: 42d St. Building, N. Y. City OS pn ee : ey 
™ cwecwt0OSOC§¥,,xacaKKeAiAxeKKNKMneAme cn 
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SYRUP 
PURE CANE SUGAR AND MAPLE SUGAR 
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